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PREFACE 

This is Number 2 of Volume 48 of the A. 1. E. E. Quarterly Transactions. 
In it appears the majority of the papers and discussions presented at the Winter 
Convention held in New York from January 28 to February 1, 1929. The 
remaining papers, together with those from the Regional Meeting held in Cin¬ 
cinnati during March, will be published in the July Quarterly. 



Anomalous Conduction as a Cause of Dielectric 

Absorption* 


BY J. B. WHITEHEADt 

Fellow. A. I. E. E. 

Synopsis^—The paper describes a series of experiments on the 
fundamental electrical properties of a number of waxes and oilSy 
such as are used in composite high-voltage insulation. Particular 
attention has been directed to dielectric absorption as the origin of 
dielectric loss and the probable cause of deterioration and short life. 
The relation of the properties of the constituent parts to the prop¬ 
erties of mixtw'es has been examined, with special reference to puri¬ 
fication methods and the influence of small amounts of impurities. 
The studies have also afforded opportunity to test the validity of 
certain existing theories of absorption and loss. The method of 
experiment is the recording of short time absorption curves by means 
of the string galvanometer. Charge and discharge curves have been 
traced from, a small fraction of a second following the beginning of 
charge or discharge, these curves having been brought much nearer to 
their beginnings than any heretofore recorded. It is this region 


and R. H. MARVINf 
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near the beginning of these phenomena, which is most important in 
its bearing on dielectric loss. 

The principal results are summarized at the end of the paper, 
among the most striking being: (a) The extensive evidence that dielec¬ 
tric absorption is purely a conduction phenomenon; (5) The conduc¬ 
tivity of dielectrics is highly anomalous in character, sometimes in¬ 
creasing, sometimes decreasing with increases in voltage and temper¬ 
ature. Absorption always follows the conductivity in these changes, 
(c) No existing theory, including that of Maxwell, can account for 
the variations in the absorption of mixtures of dielectrics here 
studied, and (d) Temperature elevation increases conduction and is a 
most serious factor in causing deterioration. The control of the 
processes involved in changes of anomalous conduction offers the 
best opportunitity for improvement of composite insidation. 

« 41 * ♦ 


L Introduction 

T he two most important propCTties of an insulating 
material are high' dielectric strength and long life. 
The best insulators from this point of view are the 
crystalline, rigid, and refractory materials, such as 
porcelain, mica, quartz, and the like. These materials 
do not lend themselves to the insulation of wires and the 
various forms of conductor necessary in electric machin- 
composite and fibrous materials necessary 
in these cases have in general lower dielectric sl^ngth 
and shorter life. The shwt life is associated with the 
relatively high dielectric loss, always inherent in this 
class of materials. Under the combined influence of 
electric stress and temperature, progressive chemical 
and physical changes occur in the structure of the 
material. These changes are almost invariably in tte 
direction of a deterioration of the important insulating 
properties: phase difference, resistivity, and electric 
strength. 

The nature of these changes is not understood. The 
close correlation with changes in dielectric loss indicates 
clearly that an understanding and control of the loss 
will point the way to longer life. The evidence of 


continuous voltage, typical of absorption, has been 
shown by Tank, Bouasse*^ and others to be sufficient 
to account for the essential characteristics of dielectric 

loss. , 

Unfortunately this does not help us very much, 
since in spite of the early recognition of the phenomenon 
of absorption (1843) and the constant study given it 
over many years by both physicists and engineers, it 
remains almost as obscure in its origin as during theearly 
active period of its study. Only a single rational theory, 
that of Maicwell, has been proposed. Other suggestions 
of purely hypothetical character, and broadly qualita¬ 
tive, in relation to recent theories of atomic structure 
and ionic movement, have been proposed from time to 
time. None of these in the light of present knowledge 
is subject to experimental test. In fact, the same may 
be said of the proposal of Maxwell. Maxwell’s theory, 
in short, has remained alive in spite of the absence of 
experimental proof, largely because of its simple rational 
character, because of its ob'vious suffidency, if its pran- 
ises be granted, and prindpally because no better theory 
has yet been proposed. As an 

dition, K. W. Wagna^® has recently extended Maxwell s 
analyds to the alternating case and shown that many 


will point the way to longw me. r analysis to tne aitwuai-me - - 

recent years is that the greater part of didectnc lo® is striking experimental observations m y 

due to the phenomenon known as dielectric absorption, ^jjg^eby be satisfactorily e^lained. 
the nature of the origin of which is itself very obscure. probable explanation of this vague p 

Thecloserelationship betweendielec^cabsorptaonand proposal lies in ^e vast f 

dielectric loss has been shown expenmentally,®^ and m accumulated m the f of Sr 

fact the famfflar decaying charging current curve und«: phenomenon of 

flielectric absorption. Recently there^ has ^ 

particularly striking increase in M^tto 

of dielectric conductivity and potozation. All tins 
work brings prominently forward the e^dence of the 
Son of io^ through the body of the dielectnc. 
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whether liquid or solid, inequalities of potential gra¬ 
dient, and various suggestions of an accumulation of 
space charge. We comment in fiirther detail on this 
work later on. In general, it may be said that almost 
any single one of these various types of conductivity 
may be invoked with reasonable success as a qualitative 
explanation of the more conspicuous manifestations 
of dielectric absorption. 

II. Purpose of the Work 
It therefore appeared desirable to investigate more 
closely some of the more common dielectrics utilized in 



Fia. 1—Qbnbraij View of Mbaboring Equipment 

Left: string galvanometer and auxiliaries. Oonter: condenser, cover 
removed. Bight: charge and discharge switch. 


the manufacture of commercial insulation, with special 
reference to (1) A study of the charge and discharge 
absorption current curves at shorter intervals than 
heretofore observed, following the application and 
removal of voltage. This is the region of greatest 
influence on the value of dielectric loss. (2) To examine 
how closely these materials may be made by ordinary 
methods to approach the simple character postulated 
by Maxwell. (3) To study the dielectric properties of 
several substances, singly and in combination. (4) To 
study the mutual relationship of absorption and con¬ 
duction as related to variations in temperature, electric 
gradient, and admixed impurities; 

As materials for study we have selected some of the 
better knoym waxes and oils. Th^ are, for the most 
part, good dielectrics, are used commonly in the manu¬ 
facture of insulation, and lend themselves readily to 
convenient and reliable assembly for test. The several 
samples have been measured in a parallel plate con¬ 
denser.. The quantities measured are the charge and 
discharge current curves, the dielectric constant, the 
final conductivity, over a range of values of tempera¬ 
ture and of electric gradient. 

III. Apparatus and Methods 

The condenser consists essentially of two circular 


brass plates. The lower ol these is bO.lKi cni. in 
diameter, and serves also as the botlom ot a i):iii to 
contain the dielectric. This pan is m<*unlefl on instihi- 
tors and is connected to the high .side ol the potenlial. 
The upper plate is 52.7 cm. in diameter ami is sur- 
rounded by a guard ring 2.54 cm. wi<le, witli air gap 
0.32 between. See P’ig. 2. 

The back of the condenser plate is .screeneil by tnelal 
cover, forming a part of the guard system. .All nu'tal 
surfaces of the electrodes, guard rings, and pan were 
nickel plated and poli.shed. The computed capacity 
of the condenser at 0.24!) cm., sef)aration, is li.0lill,7.sl 
H f. (air). 

The condenser as described is placed in an outer 
electrically heated oil bath, which in its turn rests in a 
deep bed of sand, the whole being contained in :i stout 
wooden box, reinforcetl with steel Iv.irsand covered wit h 
galvanized iron with carefully solderetl joints to render 
it air tight. This box is provided with a removable io(>. 



Condenser Plate of 
in. Nickel*plated Brass^ 



<6 Glass Plates 
0.1 in. Thick 
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Fur. 2 -(JoNUEN.sKU IJhiu) in 


the joint between consisting of poIi.shed bntss bars, 
sealed with wax. The whole provides means ftjr tem¬ 
perature control and evacuation of the air during the 
preparation of the specimens. 

After considering various methods ami some pre¬ 
liminary experiments for measuring the very small 
absorption current of good insulators, we adopted the 
Einthoven’ string galvanometer, for which see als<» the 
series of articles by Williams.*" 

The galvanometer itself consists of a powerful electro- 
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magnet with a narrow air gap, across which is stretched 
a coated quartz fiber. By a system of a condensing 
lens and microscope, light from an arc is passed thi’ough 
the galvanometer and the shadow of a portion of the 
string is focused on a revolving photogi~aphic film. 
The essential elements will be seen in Pig. 1. The 
film revolves at a known uniform speed and the shadow 
of the string gives a trace of the variation of the cuirent 
passing through the string. Simple methods permit 
also the pi’ojection on the film of uniform vertical 
and horizontal scales. As the speed is slow, one revolu- 



Test Condenser 

Kn;. K(»u AnsmirTioN and 

(’0NI>lirTIVITV 


,Vj is rlustsl (luriiir; aiwoi'iillon it'Hf 
S'> is 1o stop aw'iiiK 

(lomircrioas an*shownfurdlsoliurKo. Kor cliai’Kt* ivvorsi* eoimoolions to 
A and fi 

tion in 2 to 3 sec., bromide paper is sufficiently rapid 
for taking the exposure. It has the advantage of giving 
immediate and legible records without printing, and 
at great reduction of cost. The complete record is 
about 10 in. in length. 

'I'he sensitivity of the galvanometer can be varied 
over a wide range by altering the tension of the string. 
In our work the sensitivity usually ranged from lO"” to 
10”'' amperes per mm. The instrument is extremely 
.sensitive to induced electrical disturbances, as well as 
mechanical vibration. Progressive elimination of all 
such disturbances, not always easy to find, is essential 
for satisfactory records. 

An automatic switch operated by gravity was used for 
connecting the galvanometer into the condenser circuit. 
This switch was arranged to close the condenser cir-* 
cuit on charge and insert the galvanometer into the 
circuit after a small fraction of a second. Similarly, 
for discharge the condenser was short circuited for a 
brief interval, the galvanometer then being cut in. 
In the case of discharge the period of open circuit 
following charge was 0.005 sec., the period of short 
circuit 0.0022 sec., the galvanometer then being cut 


::(>i 

in. Similar intervals obtained for the period of charge, 
these figures being obtained by oscillogra,ms. An 
approximate computation indicated that the initial 
transient of the geometric charge was negligible before 
the galvanometer was cut in the circuit. See Fig. 3. 

The conductivity was measured on a D’Arsonval 
galvanometer of sensitivity 4 X 10~"' amperes per cm. 
The measurement was taken following the taking of 
absorjition ciurent on charge. The readings were 
taken shortly after the absorption record and at inter¬ 
vals during an hour thereafter, this being ample time 
to give a practically constant value. 

The values of dielectric constant on the materials 
studied lie within a very naiTow range as compared 
with the variations in conductivity, and it was not felt 
that a high degree of accuracy in its measurement was 
neces.sary. We therefore adopted the rapid and con¬ 
venient method of measuring the current under alter¬ 
nating voltage as indicate<l in P’ig. 4. The dielectric 
constant so taken is the ratio of the cuiTents in the 
condenser, when filled with the dielectric in question, 
and when empty. The introduction of two auxiliary 
fixed condensers and of a Grondahl rectifier reduced 


Ralii), 110:10,000 



f.*/ luKl conttiMisor 
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the time required in these measurements to a .short 
interval. 

The absorption and conduction of dielectri(ai are 
extremely sensitive to temperature variation so that the 
accurate determination of the temperature received 
special attention. Two methods were used: A resis¬ 
tance thermometer was placed in the oil below the 
condensei'. This was used in melting the material 
and as a means of holding the temperature at a definite 
value. A second method was by the use of copper- 
Advance thermocouples, three placed on the central 
plate of the condenser and one in the oil. The couples 
were mounted in brass blocks placed immediately on 
the upper side of the condenser plate, and one below 
the condenser on top of the heater. When the con¬ 
denser was filled all of these blocks were covered by the 
dielectric. The cold junctions were kept at 0 deg. cent. 
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The true temperature was assumed to be the mean of 
the values of all four couples. The resistance ther¬ 
mometer and the thermocouples were calibrated by 
reference to an accurate mercury thermometer, gradu¬ 
ated to 0.2 deg. 

For calibrating the string galvanometer and several 
of the instruments, and for measuring temperatures, 
the potentdometffl’ as indicated in Fig. 5 was used. 

As a source of potential a lead storage battery of 768 
cells was available. Values of voltage used were 
1500,1000, and 500 volts. 

IV. Description op Materials 

Paraffin. One of the best of the better known insula- 
tors. Ours was purchased as “Refined Wax,” melting 
point 128-130 deg. fahr. (53.4-54.5 deg. cent.). It was 
a hard white paraffin, being the purest and most refined 
grade obtainable from one of the large manufacturers. 

Thorp^ gives the following definition of paraffin: 


EACH SECTION AND SUDE WIRE, 0.5 OHM 
40* 30* 20* 10“ 0“ SUDE 



Fig. 5—Potentiometer fob Galvanometer Calibration 
AND Temperature Measurements 

“A solid wax-like substance composed of saturated 
hydrocarbons of the series CnH 2 „+ 3 . Melting point 
38~57 deg. emit.” Values of n from 12 to 60. The 
variety of constituents explains why commercial 
paraffin, although presumably it has a crystalline 
structure, softens over a wide range of temperatures. 
The parafiin used by us softened slightly at 35 deg. 
cent, and at 45 deg. cent, was plastic like putty. 

Paraffin when mdted and allowed to cool in air, 
absorbs a considerable quantity of air which is set free 
on solidification, causing the usual opaque appearance. 
Melting and cooling in even a moderate vacuum reduces 
this and makes it fairly transparent; M6ller.‘^ 

Commercial paraffin may also contain noticeable 
quantities of water. Sometimes on first melting 
globules of water would collect in the bottom of the 
vessel. In one instance about half a teaspoonful was 
obtained from five pounds of paraffin, but this was 
exceptional. This excess of water is presumably 
mechanically entrapped in manufacture, since it at 
once falls down on melting. As in the case of trans¬ 
former oils one would expect a certain amount of water 


to be actually dissolved. Since at 65 deg. cent., the 
temperature generally used for melting, the vapor 
pressure of water is 18.8 cm., which is much above the 
vacuum of around 5 cm., the water should be largely 
eliminated. Whether, however, sufficient water is 
taken up to affect the properties we were measuring is 
open to question, since with perhaps one or two excep¬ 
tions, paraffin merely melted and cooled in air had as low 
absorption and conductivity as when vacuum treated. 

Ceresine. This is a natural or fossil paraffin. The 
composition and structure are probably much the same, 
although. some oxidation may have occurred. It is 
obtained by purifying ozokerite or mineral wax, which 
is found principally in Poland. As an insulating mate¬ 
rial it ranks with paraffin. 

The particular material used resembled a hard white 
paraffin. Its melting point was 52-53 deg. cent. It 
absorbed air in much the same way as paraffin, and 
like paraffin became dear when given a vacuum 
treatment. 

SpermaeetL This is a wax-like substance obtained 
from a cavity in the head of the sperm whale. The 
material used by us was white, rather opaque, and had a 
slight odor resembling tallow. Thorpe” gives the 
composition as mainly cetyl palmitate (CiftHa.i) Ci# 
HsiOa. He gives the melting point as 41-49 deg. cent., 
but by repeated purification rising to 53.5 deg. cent. 
Our material showed a melting point of 45-48 deg. 
cent., depending upon the method used. 

Unlike paraffin, a vacuum treatment produces no 
visible change. The structure is in all cases rather 
coarse and crystalline, and does not suggest good 
dielectric strength, which was also indicated by its 
failing during one of the tests. It did not show charac¬ 
teristics justif 3 dhg extensive study. 

Carnemba Wax. This is a vegetable wax. Thorpe” 
describes it as follows: “Obtained from the leaves of 
the camauba palm, Brazil. Color: dirty yellow or 
greenish, melting point 83-86 deg. cent, specific gravity 
0.990-0.999 at 15 deg. cent. The principal constituent 
is a myric 3 d ester of ceratic acid, C 27 H 53 O 2 . CsoHei, 
together with some minor constituents.” The melting 
point was 85 deg. cent, specific gravity at 20 deg. cent, 
being 0.979. While hard, it is very brittle, has little 
adhesion to metal, and contracts greatly on cooling. 
As a consequence it cracks badly, and is very unsatis¬ 
factory as a dielectric. 

Stearic Acid. This is obtained from animal fats. 
The composition is C 18 H 36 O 2 . The melting point when 
pure is 69.3 deg. cent. It is crystalline in structure. 
Palmitic add C 16 H 82 O 2 , another member of the same 
series, is usually assodated with it, and is v«y difficult 
to eliminate. Pure stearic acid is odorless. The 
grade used by us was that purified by alcohol, and pre¬ 
sumably of good quality. The melting point was only 
55 deg. cent., indicating the presence of palmitic acid, 
and possibly lower members of the same series. The 
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odor was quite strong, resembling that of tallow. It 
had a light cream color. 

Stearic acid has high absorption and conductivity, 
making it an interesting material for our work. While 
the adhesion to metal is poor, which would tend to 
promote cracking, no trouble was ever exj»erienced with 
the dielectric strength. 

Refined huhricatim Oil. This is a high grade oil of 
excellent insulating qualities and was selected in orda' 
to study the effect of mixing it with paraffin. It was 
supplied by the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
as their purest and highest grade insulating oil. It is 
clear oil with a bright yellow color, somewhat viscous, 
but flows quite freely at room temperature. The 
specific gravity at 26 deg. cent, is 0.877. 

Black Oil. Furnished by request as a petroleum oil 
of poor insulating qualities for use in the study in 
mixtures. It is evidently in an intermediate stage of 
refining. The color is a dense black, probably indicat¬ 
ing the presence of an asphalt compound. At 20 deg. 
cent, it flows with difficulty, and approaches the con¬ 
sistency of a grease. Even at 65 deg. cent, it was so 
viscous that it was difficult to remove from the con¬ 
denser plates. 

V. The Experiments 

The chief observations were the charge and discharge 
absorption current curves as taken with the string 
galvanometer. These afforded data as to ateorption 
and conduction. In each case they were taken over a 
range of temperature and of voltage, and the dielectric 
constant measured as well. The influence of combined 
temperature and reduced air pressure on the electric 
properties was also studied. Paraffin showing itself 
practically free of absorption, was used as a basic 
material for the study of its combination with other 
materials, and with "impurities.” 

A large number of observations has been taken. 
Complete presentation is unneces.sary. We give, 
therefore, in Figs. 6 to 11, a series of typical charge and 
discharge current curves as observed on various speci¬ 
mens. In all we have taken over 200 such curves. 
They constitute the principal record on which our 
conclusions are based. The numerical values presented 
in Tables I to IV are measured directly from the photo¬ 
graphic records. These tables are a eondemsed compila¬ 
tion from the more extended individual tables pertain¬ 
ing to the respective specimens. The materials and 
details of ti’eatment corresponding to the individual 
specimens as numbered are given in Table V. Three 
standard temperatures were used, 25, 35, and 45 deg. 
cent., and three standard voltages, 500, 1000, 1500 
volts; nine sets of tests on each sample. Occasionally 
higher temperatures were included, but as these usually 
approach the melting point of the solids, we have 
selected the three low temperatures mentioned. 

From the charging current records the matter of 
chief interest is the excess of the current over the final 
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conduction current, measured after one hour. The 
comparison of this excess of the current with the values 
of the discharge current indicates the possible presence 
of irreversible absorption current. In the tables are 
recorded tlie values of absoriition current at 0.2, 0.4, 
and 0.8 sec.,' and also these values less the final conduc¬ 
tion current denoted by i". 

From the records of discharge currents we have found 
it best to record the values taken at time intervals in 
geometric progression 0.1, 0.2, 0.4, 0.8, 1.6, 3.2 sec. 
The rate at which the current dies out is of significance, 
and is indicated by the ratio of the current at 0.2 and 
0.4 sec., and also at 0.4 and 0.8 sec. 

The maximum deflection is clearly indicated on many 
records. 11 is, however, reported in only a few instances 
in which the deflection was so small that the maximum 
was the only readable feature. We have not used it in 
our deductions. We have analyzed elsewhere the pos¬ 
sible error in the maximum deflection and in general 
have shown that throughout our work the deflection of 
the string follows closely the variation of the current, 
except in a few instances of the higher seasitivity, at 
the beginning of the record. This conclusion has been 
proved by photogniphic records. 

VI. CHARAO'mtISTICS OP ABSORPTION CURVES 

Figs. 6 and 7 are records of charging current. Figs. 8 
and 9 of discharge. 

Many attempts have been made to express the 
absorption cuirent curve by a simple algebraic relation. 
Our accurate curves beginning at brief intervals follow¬ 
ing short circuit furnish us with excellent material to 
test the validity of some of these expressions. Promi¬ 
nent among them are those involving the time to a con¬ 
stant negative power and that based on a negative expo¬ 
nential function of the time. 

In Fig. 12 is shown a comparison between an actual 
curve and that given by the formula i ■= I f ", where 
I and n are constants. The constants have been so 
chosen that the curves intersect at 0.1 sec. and 2 sec. 
The agreement is seen to be fair. Such a curve is a 
straight line when plotted to logarithmic coordinates. 
A large number of our curves was so plotted and alniost 
invariably gave a line slightly concave towards the time 
axis. 

The negative exponential i = I B has also been 
plotted on Mg. 12, in the same manner. Its simplicity 
and definite value at zero time make it attractive, but 
the deviation from the actual curve is so gr^t that it is 
scarcely even a rough approximation. This curve has 
particular interest from the fact that it is that in¬ 
dicated by Maxwell's analysis. This departure of the 
results of experiment from the indication of this simple 
theory has often been noted and is one reason for the 
discredit now commonly attached to the validity of 
Maxwell’s proposal. 

In view of the foregoing discrepancies we have 
preferred to describe the current curves directly in terms 
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of the ordinates at the intervals already mentioned, and 
to compare the variation among different samples in 
terms of the changes in the ratio of these values. 

VII. Influence op Electrical Gradient 

Early theoretical analysis of dielectric absorption, 
including Maxwell’s, attributes to it a linear increase 


insulators, as paraffin and ceresine, the effect, if any, 
was masked by absorption. On the other hand 
Poole^®’ -‘’’®‘ investigating mica, glass, and celluloid 
at high potential gradients found a noticeable effect 
which could be approximately expressed by the formula 
X = A B X, where X is the conductivity, X the 
potential gradient, and A and B constants. This has 



Pig. 6—Specimen No. 24—Carnauba Wax 

Dec. 21, 1927—Charge—1500 volts 
Temperature 46.1 deg. cent. 

Sensitivity 6.28 X 10-® ampere/mm. 

Time, 1 small sq, ^ 1/25 sec. 



Fig. 7—Specimen No. 28—Paraffin, Equal Parts 
Good and Bad 

Jan. 24, 1928—Charge—1600 volts 
Temperature 45.2 deg. cent. 

Sensitivity 6.24 X 10"® ampere/mm. 

Time, 1 small sq. = 1/25 sec. 



Pio. 8 —Specimen No. 11—Stearic Acid 

Oct. 6, 1927—Dl8Charge—1600 volts 
Temperature 44.8 dog. cent 
Sensitivity 1.84 X 10"^ampero/mm. 

Time. 1 small sq. = 1/25 .sec. 

with electric gradient. Curie,’ from experiments on a 
number of crystals, announces this as the first of his, 
three well known empirical laws. We have found 
noticeable variations from this simple relation. 

As regards the relation of conduction to electric 
gradient much confusion exists. Curtis^ using samples 
about 1 cm. thick and measuring the conduction at 50 
and 500 volts, found no difference with fair insulators, 
and only a slight increase at the higher voltage for poor 
and porous insulators. He states that with the best 



Pig. 9—Specimen No. 24— Carnavba Wax 

Doc. 21. 1927—Discharge—1500 volts 
Temperature 46.8 deg. cent. 

Sensitivity 5.22 X 10”® ampere/mm. 

. Time, 1 small sq. » 1/25 sec. 



Pig. 10—Specimen No. 34—“Black Oil” 


March 2, 1928—Discharge—1500 volts 
Temperature 45 deg. cent. 

Sensitivity 3.92 X 10"® ampere/mm. 
Time, 1 small sq. « 1/26 sec. 



Pig. 11—Specimen No. 38—Paraffin 99 Per Cent, “Black 
Oil” 1 Per Cent 

March 28, 1928—Discharge—600 volts 

Temperature 25.1 deg. cent. 

Sensitivity 2.09 X 10'® ampere/mm. 

Time. 1 small sq. = 1/26 sec. 

been confirmed by Schiller^^ also working on glass, and 
using values of X up to 500 kv./cm. Miindel^® likewise 
experimented with glass plates at all voltages up to 
breakdown, and concluded that while at low gradients 
the current is proportional to the gradient, that is con¬ 
stant conduction, at high values the current is nearly 
proportional to the square of the gradient. Tadeschi^^ 
studied various paper products at high potential 
gradients, and found a marked increase in conduction 
with increasing gradient, although no definite relation 
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was observed. Further instances could be cited, but 
these are suHicient to indicate that at gradients which 
ai-e fairly high the conduction increases with the 
gradient. Our own results in general indicate the same 
relation. 

The influence of electric gradient in our work may be 
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Fjo. 12— Cowi-aiuson Hetwkkn Actual Abboiivtion Cunvia 
ON DisciiAttOB AND Emtiuical Expkessions 

Actual curve, ttaralHn. sipoclmon No. 28. at 45.3 dOK. cent, ajid 1500 volts, 
to arbitrary «calo <>f 100 at i soc. 

ISnipirical ciirvos drawn to intorsoct uotual at O.X and 2 s«c. 

studied from Tables I to IV. The influence on ab¬ 
sorption is shown in the ratio of the current at 1500 
volts to that at 500 volts, for two time intervals, 0.4 
and 1.6 secs, after discharge. The influence on con¬ 
duction is shown in the ratio of the final currents at 
1500 volts and 500 volts. If the absorption were pro¬ 
portional to the electric gradient and the conduction 
constant, these ratios would all be “3.” 

In the case of absorption, we notice that there is a 
general tendency to a value less than “3” for these 


DIELROTRU; ABSORPTION 

ratios and this effect is most noticeable at the higher 
temperatures. Perhaps the most noticeable feature is 
that. the ratio of the cuireirts is almost invariably 
less at 1.6 see. than at 0.4 sec. The meaning of this is 
that the current is falling off more rapidly at the 
higher voltage. If this is correct then the ratio of all 
consecutive ordinates should be greater at 1500 volts 
than at 500 volts. We have examined the results on a 
number of our specimens from this point of view, and 
out of 23 cases in which the comparison is po.ssible we 
have found the ratio is greater at 1500 volts, in 13 cases, 
in 10 others approximatel.y equal to that at 500, and in 
no case definitely lower. The evidence, therefore, is 
clear that the absorbed charge falls off more rapidly 
the higher the voltage, thus .showing a noticeable 
departure from Curie’s empirical law. As regards 
the conduction a study of the table plainly shows large 
variations of the ratio of conduction current at 1500 
volts to that at 500 volts from the value “3” in both 
directions. At 25 deg. there are two values out of 15, 
at 45 deg. there tvre seven out of 25 which are less than 
“3.” When the ratios for the two temperatures are 
compared, in nearly every case it is greater at the lower 
temperature. Since, as will be seen, the conduction 
usually increases with the temperature, it thus appetu’s 
that as the conduction increases the relative influence 
of increasing electric gradient becomes less. 

In addition to the data hei-e given for paraffin a large 
number of check tests was made on the values of con¬ 
duction. All these agree in showing a msu-ked inci’ease 
with voltage. However, attempts relating them to a 
definite law such as that of Poole, for example, were not 
successful. 

Instances in which the conduction has decrea.sed 
with increase of voltage are of special interest. In the 
case of No. 30 refined oil and No. 83, equal parts of this 


'I’aulk I 

KKSUl/r»S T.K.STS AT ftOO VObTH ANIJ 25 CM5NT. 

UNIT OF (UrUUKNT JO » AMPKUK 




CJmi'Ko 





J){8char 






—-- 











1(0.2) 

((0.4) 

.SpnclinoiJ 

1 

(jcmductlon 

2 

i 

(0.2) 

3 

i 

(0.8) 

4 

i 

(3.2) 

5 

r 

(0.2) 

0 

i" 

(O.S) 

7 

(3 2) 

8 

i 

(0.2) 

9 

i 

(0.4) 

10 

i 

(0.8) 

11 

I 

(l.O) 

12 

i 

(3.2) 

13 

((0.4) 

14 

((0.8) 

15 

0 

8 

0 

10 

il 

0.154 
0.242 
0.230 

0.0170 
18,4 



;; 

•• 



Trace i 
'J^raco t 
7.53 1 
0.54 
207. 

it iKniU 
it iJoaU 
5.94 
at peak 
120.. 

4,03 

79. 

3.24 

43. 

27. 

1.27 

1.68 

1.28 

1.64 

2*] 

25 

28 

20 

»2 

0.007 

0.005 

10.90 

l.llO 

0,091 

15.0 

40.6 

l.OO 

7.55 

22.8 

42.8 

33.0 

1.54 

3.17 

9.45 

20.9 

11.9 
1.43 

15.0 

40.5 

0.78 

7.54 

22.7 

33.8 
32.5 

0.03 1 

3,10 

9.39 

15.9 

10.8 

0.52 

68.2 

1.5 

10.9 

31.1 

41.4 

55.4 
at p<3ak 

7.85 

21.4 

28.6 

30.3 

5.34 

14.5 

19.2 

10.3 

3.44 

9.45 

12.3 

9,2 

t,40 

1.39 

1.45 

1.4.5 

1.83 

34 

35 

30 

37 

38 

210. 

194. 

19.8 

0.00 

0,409 

57.4 

10.14 

37.1 

21.5 

0.09 

25.8 

13.6 

3.57 

37.6 

9.73 

17.3 

14.8 

5,08 

5.5 

6.9 

3.10 

35.4 

43.7 

8.44 

31.5 

31.3 

0.74 

26.7 

21.8 
15.6 

4.92 

18.0 

21.9 

14.7 

11,0 

3.87 

11.8 

10.4 

9.9 

10.4 

2.80 

1.12 

1.39 

1,25 

1.18 

1.44 

1.37 

39 

0.270 

18.1 

11.5 

7.2 

17.8 

11.2 

6.9 

16.1 

13.x 

10.4 

8.2 

6,1 

1.23 

1.20 
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Transactions A. I. E. E, 


oil and paraffin, it might reasonably be explained as due remaining instances are all paraffin. In the direction 
to the approach to a saturation value of the current, of possible explanation we report the following examples 
as has often been noted in liquid dielectrics. .The of a kind of slow moving polarization found with 


TABLE n 

RESULTS OP TESTS AT 1600 VOLTS AND 25 DEG, CENT. 
UNIT OP CURRENT lO-* AMPERE 


Specimen 

No. 

1 



Charge 




Dischar 

ge 



Conduction 

current 

2 

i 

(0.2) 

3 

i 

(0.8) 

4 

i 

(3.2) 

5 

(0.2) 

6 

I" 

(0.8) 

7 

i” 

(3.2) 

8 

i 

(0.2) 

9 

i 

(0,4) 

10 

i 

(0.8) 

11 

i 

(1.6) . 
12 

i 

(3.2) 

13 

i(0.2) 

i(0.4) 

1(0.4) 

14 

i(0.8) 

16 

6 

0.425 







0.76 at peak 






8 

1.92 







1.40 at peak 






9 

1.30 







26.9 

18.6 

11.8 

7.24 


1.39 

1.68 

10 

0.100 







1.62 at pealc 






11 

138. 





•• 


798. 

486. 

260. 

169. 

91. 

1.64 

1.87 

21 

0.885 


4.60 

2.88 


3.71 

1.99 


18.6 

13.4- 

9.66 

6.53 


1.37 

22* 

0.282 

6.40 

3.72 

2.40 

5.12 

3.44 

2.12 

10.3 

7.86 

6.69 

4.07 

2.76 

1.32 

1.38 

23t 

0.294 

10.6 

7.66 

4.47 

10.3 

7.27 

4.18 

14.7 

10.8 

7.98 

5.48 

3.74 

1.36 

1.36 

24 

0.031 


23.0 

15.2 


23.0 

15.2 


33.6 

23.7 

16.0 

10.3 


1.41 

25 

0.343 


96.4 

30.9 


96.1 

30.6 

•• 


69.5 

47.0 

30.3 



28 

67.2 



98.5 



41.3 



90.6 

60.3 

37.0 



29 

14,6 



61.3 



46.7 




74.6 

41.3 



32 

0.023 

0.432 

0.308 

0.308 

0.409 

0. 285 

0.285 

0.6 

0.4 






34 

845. 







85.4 

72.7 

67.0 

40.3 

23.7 

1.17 

1.27 

35 

660. 









54.0 

40.9 

29.3 



36 

64.5 

191. 

129. 

91.9 

127. 

64.5 

27.4 

129. 

96.6 

67.4 

46.4 

30.2 

1.34 

1.43 

37 

20.4 


72.4 

47.6 


52.0 

27.2 


60.2 

44.1 

31.1 

21.4 


1.37 

38 

1.56 

23.9 

14.3 

9.68* 

22.3 

12.7 

8.02 

21.8 

16.7 

12.7 

9.7 

7.6 

1.30 

1.31 

39 

0.690 


22,9 

12.7 


22.2 

12.0 

37,2 

27.1 

19.4 

13.4 

9.4 

1.51 

1.40 


*No. 22 is at 35 deg. cent, 
tNo. 23 is at 36 deg. cent. 


TABLE III 

RESULTS OP TESTS AT 600 VOLTS AND 45 DBG. CENT 
UNIT OP CURRENT 10-« AMPERE 


Specimen 

No. 

1 

Conduction 

current 

2 


Cha 

rge 






Discharge 




i 

(0.2) 

3 

i 

(0.8) 

4 

i 

(3.2) 

6 

i" 

(0.2) 

6 

(0.8) 

7 

(3.2) 

8 

£ 

(0.2) 

9 

i 

(0.4) 

10 

{ 

(0.8) 

11 

i 

(1.6) 

12 

i 

(3.2) 

13 

H0.2) 

i(0.4) 

i(0.4) 

14 

£(0.8) 

15 

6 

0..125 







2.43 

1.90 

1.36 

0.86 


1.29 

1,40 

8 

0.137 







1.62 

at peak 






9 

1.32 







7.69 

6.37 

4.80 

3.40 


1.20 

1.33 

10 

0.048 







1.78 

1.30 

0.98 

0.70 


1,38 

1.33 

11 

88.1 







186, 

135. 

100. 

67. 

41. 

1.38 

1.34 

13 

0.013 







4.84 

3.67 

2.51 

1.83 

1.25 

1.35 

1.42 

14 

0.037 







5.84 

4.32 

3.19 

2.26 

1.56 

1.35 

1.34 

16 

0.004 







2.86 

1.68 

1.36 

0.94 

0.54 

1.70 

1.26 

16 

8.94 







22.6 

16.3 

10.8 

7.6 

4.8 

1.38 

1.62 

17 

6.84 







31.9 

20.3 

13.2 

8.2 

6.1 

1.66 

1.54 

18 

13.5 







49.3 

33.9 

23.6 

14.4 

8.7 

1,45 

1.44 

19 

16.9 







47.2 

30.8 

20.0 

12.6 

7.4 

1.53 

1.64 

20 

272. 







98.8 

66.7 

30.6 

14.7 

6.6 

1,74 

i.85 

21* 

0.472 

15.6 

10.6 

6.54 

15.1 

10.0 

6.07 

8.78 

6.58 

4.88 

3.48 

2.25 

1.34 

1.35 

28 

36.8 

145. 

86.2 

56.6 

108. 

49.4 

19 ;8 

96,0 

62.8 

41.8 

26.6 

17.1 

1.61 

1.60 

29t 

10.4 


70.2 

33.9 


59.7 

23.4 


100. 

65.8 

31.2 

17.9 


1,80 

32 

0.065 

0.315 

0,197 

o:i97 

0.250 

0.132 

0.132 

1.76 

1.45 

1.19 

0.94 

0.54 

1.22 

1.28 

34 

1600. 







10.8 

6.60 

4.60 

3.40 

2.60 

1.64 

1.44 

35 

1405. 







15.7 

11,r 

7.86 

4.80 

3.33 

1.34 

1.49 

36 

957. 

1465. 

1332. 

1260. 

498. 

375. 

303. 

•• 

78.1 

44.8 

24.6 

11.0 


1.74 

37 

334. 

864. 

734. 

660, 

530. 

400. 

326. 

186. 

121. 

76.1 

47.2 

25.4 

1.64 

1.59 

38 

46.3 


153. 

126. 


107. 

80. 

82.5 

54.1 

35.6 

22.0 

12.8 

1.53 

1.52 

39 

1.47 

49.8 

32.1 

20.5 

48.3 

30.6 

19.0 

71.8 

48,4 

32.4 

20.5 

12.4 

1.48 

1.49 


*No. 21 at 35 deg. cent. 
tNo. 29 at 35 deg. cent. 
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TABLE IV 

RESULTS OS’ TESTS AT 1600 VOLTS AND 45 DEG. CENT. 
UNIT OF CURRENT 10-* AMPERE 






Ohs 

irge 






Dischax 

•ge 



Spwtimon 

Comliwjticm 

f 

j 

i 




i 

i 

i 

(0.8) 

f 

(1.6) 


i(0.2) 

i(0.4) 

-Ni». 

ciiiTont 

(0.2) 

(0.8) 

(3.2) 

(0.2) 

(0.8) 

(3.2) 

(0.2) 

(0.4) 

(3.2) 

i(0.4) 

1(0.8) 


"_ 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


0.4S8 







8.40 

5.93 

3.40 

1.94 


1.42 

1.74 

« 

0.350 







3.66 

1.36 

1.40 



1.64 

1.63 

2.54 







26.0 

18.6 

11.9 

9.70 


1.39 

1.67 

10 

0,201) 







4.38 

3.14 

2.33 

1,62 


1.40 

1.35 

11 

350, 







646. 

432. 

287. 

180. 

105. 

1.49 

1.50 

la 

0. 1.10 







11.2 

8.32 

5.98 

4.08 

2.67 

1.34 

1.39 

ji 

ir> 

o.iso 

0.032 

• ‘ 






19.0 

14.5 

10.3 

6.78 

4.52 

1.31 

1.40 

in 

n.K 







51.8 

38.3 

25.9 

16.5 

10.0 

1.35 

1.48 

17 

73.3 







117. 

74.8 

45.4 

26.7 

14.7 

1.57 

1.65 

IS 

10 

ni.4 







130. 

88.5 

57.8 

! 35.8 

21.4 

1.47 

1.53 

U4. 







131. 

83.0 

50.8 

29.5 

14,7 

1.68 

1.63 

ao 

lOOS. 







245. 

130. 

64.1 

31.3 

12.5 

1.90 

2.03 

21*' 

a. 35 

21.9 

14.2 

8.66 

18.5 

10.8 

5,31 

29.6 

20,5 

13.4 

8.61 

5.61 

1.44 

! 1.53 

22 

0.075 

3.36 

2.18 

1.36 

3.28 

2.10 

1.28 

3.39 

2.67 

1.96 

1.58 

1.21 

1.27 

1.37 

2a 

o.iaa 

12.0 

8.82 

5.10 

11.87 

8.68 

4.97 

14.0 

11.3 

8.97 

6.58 

4.47 

1.24 

1.26 

24 

o.asa 

269. 

100. ■ 

31.4 

209. 

99.4 

30.8 

326, 

209. 

133. 

81.0 

51.2 

1.56 

1.56 

2S 

201 . 

405. 

303. 

218. 

204. 

42. 

-43. 

233. 

146, 

91.0 

54.5 

34.2 

1.60 

1.60 

201 

73.0 



169. 


. , 

95. 



198. 

111. 

62.7 



aa 

0.225 

2. SI 

1.65 

0.64 

. 2.01 

1.32 

0,41 

4.66 

8.52 

2.52 

1.62 

0.97 

1.32 

1.40 

ai 

mso. 







16.4 

10.0 

6.88 

4.72 

3.72 

1,65 

1.46 

aa 

4730. 

. . 






24.5 

17.1 

11.2 

7.14 

4.28 

1.43 

1.63 

an 

3070. 

4090. 

4380. 

4180. 

1020. 

1310. 

1110. 


277. 

148. 

72,0 

30.5 


1.87 

a7 

nil. 

2170. 

1876. 

1747. 

1056. 

762. 

633. 

353. 

221. 

128. 

71.2 

34.8 

1.60 

1.72 

as 

132. 


320. 

260. 

•• 

188. 

128. 

175. 

113, 

70.9 

42.2 

23.6 

1.55 

1.59 

ao 

2 .00 

92,0 

17.0 

10.0 

90.0 

45.6 

14.0 

71.8 

48.4 

32,4 

20.5 

12.4 ' 

1.48 

1.49 


*No. a I at. 36 (1(«. cont. 
t.vi). ail at 36 tl<«. (Mfllt 


several of the better grade of specimens. Our tests 
have usually been made in the order 500, 1000, 1500 
volts, the condenser being short circuited between 
tc-sts. In a number of instances it was found that at 
500 volts the cun-ent at 10 min. is large compared to 
that at 60 min. In applying the next higher voltage 
the current at 10 min. would differ but little from that 
at 60 min. A series of check measurements confirmed 
these observations. It will be noted that there is a 
.suggestion of a sweeping out or removal of some con¬ 
ducting element, which on reversal of polarity is brought 
back and must again be swept out. The known 
magnitude of the absorption current makes it certain 
that this is a much greater effect than that due to a 
po.ssible residual absorption from a previous charge. 

VIII. Influence op Temperature 

We find convenient reviews presenting knowledge of 
the nature of conduction in solid dielectrics by Curtis® 
and by Kraus.*® The tendency is to attribute the 
conduction of insulating solids to ions of widely varying 
character. Some of these are of electrolytic type, 
others of greater mass, and occasionally the electron is 
invoked. Much uncertainty surrounds the question 
of the nature of these carriers. 

There is a common tendency to consider an increase 
in conductivity with temperature as a requisite of 


electrolytic conducting, but as pointed out by Kraus, 
this is not necessarily so, since conductivity is the 
result of both mobility and dissociation and the tem¬ 
perature affects these in opposite ways, so that it is 
quite possible for conductivity to fall with rising 
temperature. 

The majority of the investigations on the influence of 
temperature on dielectric conduction have been made 
on glass, various crystals, and impregnated paper. 
For mataials such as we are now considering, Curtis* 
gives the variation in resistivity between 20 and 30 
deg. cent. Paraffin (Parawax) is stated to have double 
the resistance, or half the conduction, at 20 deg. that 
it has at 30 deg. cent. 

Considering the influence of temperature on absorp¬ 
tion we find a number of investigations. Von 
Schweidler*® gives results on glass at 18 to 47 deg. 
cent. He found that they wwe well expressed by the 
relation t = It~". He found that n was approximatdy 
constant, while I increased with rising temperature. 
Prom this he concluded that the effect of temperature 
was to ino-ease the magnitude of the absorption cur¬ 
rent, while not altering the form of the curve. This 
would be equivalent to an increase in the total absorbed 
charge with temperature. 

Zeleny®* prepared condensers of paper impreg¬ 
nated with paraffin, and also with ozokerite, in such a 
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manner as to contain various amounts of moisture. 
With temperatures ranging from — 70 to + 30 deg. 
cent., the throw on the ballistic galvanometer of 5 sec. 
period was measured, the condenser having previously 
been short-circuited for 0.3, sec. In all cases a marked 
increase in throw was observed as the temperature 
increased. These results are open to criticism because 
of the short period of the galvanometer. The observed 
values could be explained either as due to a greater 
absorbed charge, or else that this charge came out more 
readily at the higher temperature. 

Wagner,working on gutta-percha, balata, rubber, 
hard rubber, paraffin, and ceresine, over a considCTable 
range of temperatures, using an a-c. method, indicates 
an increasing magnitude in the absorption current as 
the temperature increases, followed finally by a de¬ 
crease as the melting point is approached. He also 
shows that the effect found with alternating stress would 
be equivalent with constant stress to a change in the 
rate at which the absorbed charge fell off, but to only a 
slight variation in the total absorbed charge, differing 
in this respect from von Schweidler. 

Our principal results as regards temperature are con¬ 
tained in Tables I to IV. The influence on conduction 
is found in the ratio of the final current at approximately 
35 deg. and 45 deg. to that at 26 deg. cent, at 600 volte. 
The voltage being the same at both temperatures, this 
is ialso the ratio of the conductivities. 

The influence on absorption is brought out in the 
ratios of the currents on discharge at 36 deg. and 46 
deg. to that at 26 deg^ cent. After 0.4 sec., and 1.6 
sec., and in a few cases for the peak values, all at 16Q0 
volts. 

In the majority of cases the conduction inereas^ 
with the temperature. The large range of variation is 
noticeable. It is suggestive that the mixture of dis¬ 
tinctly different substances. Nos. 29, 33, 36, 37, and 38, 
all show large values. This is probably due to some 
dissociation among the constituents. 

The number of instances in which conduction has 
fallen with a temperature increase is noteworthy. 
Examining each specimen we see that this occurs with 
the better quality insulators; paraffin in fair to good 
condition, ceresine, and refined oil. This is significant, 
and leads to the inference that it is related to the 
abnormalities found with these high insulators which 
were noted in considering the influence of voltage. 

As to absorption, we find a general tendency .to an 
increase with rise in temperature,—quite large in some 
cases. But just as with conduction we notice exce^ 
tions to this rule. That of cereane. Nos. 22 and 23, is 
conspicuous. A duplicate test was made on No. 22 
and is included to show the same tendencies in both 
teste. The intaesting featpre is that ceresine was also 
exceptional in its conduction, so that here is a substance 
which contrary to most materials has both decreasing 
conduction and absorption current with rising tonpara- 
ture. The other exception is “Black Oil,” Nos. 34 
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and 36. This being a liquid at all temperatures, the 
decrease is in line with that always noted in passing 
from the solid to the liquid state. 

Comparing the results we note all through a definite 
tendency for the conduction and absorption current to 
vary more or less proportionately. That is, the greater 
the increase in conduction, the greater the absorption 
current. 

In comparing the magnitude of the absorption cur¬ 
rents at a single time interval we must keep in mind 
that the curves from which they are taken may be 
falling at different rates. If we compare the ratios at 
different time intervals, we have an-indication as to 
whether the total absorbed charge has changed, or 
merely that the rate of discharge has altered. We find 
11 cases where we can compare the ratio of the currents 
at 0.4 and 1.6 sec. with the change in conductivity. 
In 6 instances the ratio of the absorption currents is 
less at 1.6 than at 0.4 sec., while the conduction h^ 
inCTeased with the temperature. This agreement is 
striking, and in line with Wagner’s conclusion that the 
chief influence of temperature is on the rate of discharge, 
and only slightly on the total absorbed charge. In the 
other 6 the ratio of the absorption currents is greater 
at 1.6 than at 0.4 sec. In 3 of these, all ceresine, the 
conduction decreases with the temperature. Thus 
these also fall in line. The other two, paraffin No. 9 
and stearic acid No. 11, show an increase in conduction, 
and the relation is not so definite. 

As is well known the effect of melting a dielectric is in 
most cases practically to remove the absorption. This 
was found to be true of paraffin. The mixture of 
paraffin and stearic acid No. 29, is interesting in this 
connection. Although both constituents have melting 
points above 60 deg. cent., yet the mixture even at 45 
deg. cent, had the consistency of soft butter. Under 
this condition only a trace of absorption on discharge 
was found. At 64.4 deg. cent, the mixture was a clear 
liquid, and here also only a trace of absorption could 
be detected. 

The “Black Oil,” Nos. 34 and 36, is an instance of a 
liquid with a large reversible absorption. It is com¬ 
monly assumed that liquids do not show this phenom¬ 
enon. The high viscosity of the oil suggests it^lf in 
explanation. Even at about 70 deg. cent, it was difficult 
to wipe off from the condenser plates, whereas paraflSn 
at this temperature would wipe off as readily as water. 

Reviewing briefly, we note that in the case of solid 
dielectrics, in general both conduction and absorption 
current increase with rising temperature. As the 
melting point is reached the absorption falls off, usually 
almost disappearing on complete fusion. In some 
injatoTn^pg a decrease has been found in both conduction 
and absorption with temperature rise. In the ease of 
both increase and decrease the proportionate changes in 
absorption and conduction are almost the same. Th^e 
are indications that the rate at which the absorption 
current dies out is greater the greata: the conduction. 
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'PABLlfi V 

DfOSCUIPTIOM OF SlMCClMlSNS 


SpuuiniiMi 



N<». 

uVl aliirial 

Trcatnuint 


Para Hln 

100 dog, ooiii. for 0 hr. in vacuum 

s 

Piiranin 

No. 0 heater to 110 dog. coot, for 0 hr. in 
vacuum 


Parafllii 

No. s heater to 110 dog. (Tout, for Iu*. in 
vafuniiii 

JO 

Paruniii 

or» diig. ceiit. for 0 hr. in vacMimii 

n 

Mtuario acUl 

.Moiled ill air at 72 deg. cent. 

la 

ParaiHti 

iMoltcil ill air at 00 deg. ctMit. 

j 1 

ParafJiti 

No. 12 lioatod to 70 deg. cent, for 0 lir. in 
vacuum 

jr, 

Para 111 11 

No. I'l heated to 70 deg. cent, for 8 hr. hi air 

10 

Paraniri 

No. \rt heatiHl to f<5 di'g. cent, for 8 hr. in 
vacuum 

17 

Para 111 0 

No. 10 heated to Sfi deg. cent, for S hr. in air 

is 

INirallin 

No. 17 lieutod to JOO deg. cent., for 8 hr. in 
vacuum 

10 

Para 111 ri 

No. IS Iieatoil to 100 dc^g. cent, for S lir. in 
air 

uo 

Parallto 

No. 10 lieatcd to 11.5 deg. cent, for 8 hr. in 
air 

1!1 

<^*iv.slna 

Melted ill air at 04 deg. ctuit. 


clt»r<5Hlrio 

No. 21 heated to 00 deg. cunt, for Iir. in 
vacuum 

•ill 

< ioroslim 

No. 22 lieatcd to 70 rieg. cent, for .'i hr. in 
vacuum 

:ii 

(<artiatiba wax 

Heated to 00 deg. cent, for 5 hr. in vacuum 

un 

MjiormacoM 

Melted hi air at 04 deg. cunt. 

us 

Paralflii, Houal parts or now paruniiiaiul No. 20 

lloaUsl to 07 (lop:. CiMit. for 20 mia. hi 
vacuo III 

20 

K<iual parts liy voltiiuoof paraJlInaiifl stfsiric achl 

IluuUsi lo 07 coot., for 2 lir. iu vacuiun 

22 

J*araini) 

Heated lo 05 deg. cent, for 4 J y lir, in vacuum 

:m 

“lilacli oil*’ 

Oil pourcM] ill w'il h condenser at 45 fh‘g. cent. 

:jr, 

•’Hlack oir* 

No. 21 lieated to 00 dog. cc.nt. for 2 iir, in 
vacuum 

:wt 

Para.tthi,0l.7 

“mac!vOII/*8.2% 

Heated to 08 deg. cent, for i ty lir. in 
vaciiurii 

27 

Paramo. 00%: 

••Hlack Oil.'* t % 

Healed to 71 deg. cent, for 2 hr. in vacuum 

2.S 

l»aralIIo.oo%: 

“Hlacli Oil/' 1% 

Healed to 08 deg. ci‘nt. for lir. in vacuum 

20 

.ParalTlo. No.: 

iO Ollcrcd f lirongli Fiillcsr’suarlh 


HouUtl P> 71 cli‘g. coin. Tor hr in vnciitiiii 


conduction and absorption current. The same sample 
of material was heated for 8-hr. periods both in air and 
under vacuum, and with a gradually increasing tem¬ 
perature. All tests were made at 45 deg. cent. As a 
basis of comparison we take the conductivity at 1000 
volts, and the absorption current after 0.2 sec. at the 
same voltage, as these are available for all specimens. 
These values are given in Table VI. The unit of cur¬ 
rent is 10“* ampere. We note that so long as the 
temperature does not exceed 70 deg. cent, the injury 
to the paraffin is slight, if any. Above this tempera¬ 
ture deterioration is more and more rapid. There is 
evidently a rough parallelism between the increase in 
conduction, and that in absorption current. 

The general nature of the deterioration was indicated 
by the appeamnce of a greenish color, evidently due to 
solution of nickel from the condenser plates by some 
acid in the paraffin. This action is well known, al¬ 
though the exact composition of the acids had not been 
determined. 

This deterioration of paraffin has been already noted 
by Mikola.'" He found that after heating to 200 deg. 
cent, its conduction was much increased, and its electri¬ 
cal properties modified in other ways. 


TAiJua vr 

tM-'cirnMon OK hkatinu 


Specimen 

'Prcatmeiit 

Temperature 

Oondnctioii 
<5111*1*01 It at 
1000 volts 

45 deg. cent. 

Absorption 
curresnt at 
JOOO volts, 0.2 
sec. afloj* dis¬ 
charge, 45 
<log. cent. 

12 

Air 

00 

0.002 

7.02 

11 

Vac. 

70 

0, 142 

12.4 

15 

Air 

70 

0.051 

(5.24 

10 

Vac. 

.S5 

8.01 

20.8 

17 

Air 

H5 

* 25.0 

(58.4 

18 

Vac. 

100 

40.0 

101. 

10 

All- 

100 

05.2 

97.5 

20 

All* 

145 

700. 

104. 


We have noticed a number of ca.ses of reversible ab- 
.sorption in liquids. 

IX. Influence of Treatment 

As far back fis 1883 Hertz'* showed that the conduc¬ 
tion and absorption of benzine could be largely reduced 
by careful distillation. The injurious effect of even 
a trace of moisture in transformer oil has been long 
recognized. 

We have heated all our materials at reduced air 
pressure for the removal of air and water, but in only a 
few cases was there definite evidence of improvement. 
One such instance is ceresine, where No. 22, vacuum 
treated, shows distinctly lower conduction and ab¬ 
sorption current than No. 21, merely melted in air. 
On the other hand “Black Oil," although a poor in¬ 
sulator, was substantially unaltered by heating in a 
vacuum. 

Paraffin when heated for a long time, shows increased 


A similar effect occurs in petroleum oils, such as trans¬ 
former oil, and for these the subject has been much 
studied; see the series of papers by Haslam, Frblich, and 
Mead."-'* 

We filtered the deteriorated paraffin through Fuller’s 
earth, a clay having high absorbing properties, and 
commonly used in the refining of paraffin. The paraffin 
after filtration had largely lost its green color, and its 
electrical properties were greatly improved. (Specimen 
No. 39.) This study was not carried further, but it 
appears evident that the temperature deterioration of 
paraffin consists largely in the formation of other com¬ 
pounds sufficiently definite and different in properties 
as to permit separation by filtration. 

X. Conduction and Absorption in Mixtures 

We have already mentioned the apparent impossi¬ 
bility of finding a solid insulating substance meeting 
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Maxwell’s requirement of conduction without absorp¬ 
tion. Rowland and Nichols*' found no absorption in 
caJcite (Iceland spar). But later investigator on 
calcite show absorption, (Richardson** and Joffe*). in 
this connection we may call attention to the extensive 
tests by Lee and Lowry** on materials of the class we 
are considering. They give data on 81 different waxes, 
resins, and bitumens. They determined the d-c. 
resistance and the a-c. conduction at 1000 cycl®. 
Comparing the reciprocal of the conduction with the 
d-c. resistance, it is in all cases lower, showing the 
influence of absorption. Also, in general, the ^ ® 
d-c. resistance the more pronounced was the effect ot 

absorption, , 

Since no materials could be found exactly meeting 
Maxwell's requirements, it was necessary to study 
mixtures of materials of which one at least had notice¬ 
able absorption. Two methods suggest themselves. 
The first is to derive a mathematical relation, following 
the general method laid down by Maxwell, for a two 
layer dielectric, either or both of the layers having 
absorption. From such an expression the value oi the 
absorption current could be calculated, and comp^e 
with the measured values. However, the ab^rption 
currents in the constituents are functions of the time, 
and the introduction of these functions into the relations 
leads to apparently insuperable mathematical dith- 
culties. The other, and more feasible method is to 
analyze the measured values, and notice any possible 
relations between them which would be suggested by a 
combination of the characteristics of the ingredients. 

To form an idea of the absorption which would occur 
if the mixture followed Maxwell’s theory we may treat 
it as a two-layer dielectric, each layer having the cap^- 
ity and conductance determined by the tests for that 
material. Maxwell has shown that the order m whi^ 
the layers are arranged is immaterial. A mixture could 
be considered as an infinite number of layers of each 
constituent, and if all of those of the same kind were 
arranged together it would reduce to two layers. 
Evidently in arranging the materials in layws we have 
taken the case most favorable to absorption, since if 
the substances were arranged in parallel columns be¬ 
tween the condenser plates there would be merely ^o 
dielectrics in parallel, and consequently no absorption. 
Of necesaty we must leave to one side the question of 
the solution of one substance in the other,** and our 
discussion is thus only broadly qualitative ^ a test of 
Maxwell’s theory for good insulating materials in their 
best available condition. 

Considering Maxwell's expression for the current in 
the two-layer ease we find that when the dielectric 
constants are nearly the same, and opo constituent has 
much higher conduction than the other, the low con¬ 
duction determines the magnitude of the conduction 
current, and the high conduction determines the magm- 
tude of the absorption current. 


Among o(here, mixture No. 28 was compo^ on 
equal by volume of new paraffin and the detoor- 
Sed pUiffln, No. 20. This mixture was studirf at 
500 and at 1600 volts, and its prop^es compared wrth 
those of the constituents and with those computed 
from Maxwell’s two-layer expression. The general 

results are as follows: _ 

While the conduction of the mixture is lower than 
that of the poor paraffin, No. 20, its absorption currents 
are greater in all cases. The computed absorption 
currents at 0.4 see. are fairly near the measmed values, 
while at 1.6 sec. they are decidedly Iowot. If we assume 
that the computed value should be added to that of the 
constituents, we may do this appro^ateg^ by adding 
the computed value to half that of No. 20 since ^^e 
absorption of the fresh paraffin is low. Making ttos 
compmison, we see that it would much exceed the 
measured value at 0.4 sec., and would be somewhat 
low at 1.6 sec. While there is a hint of Maxell s 
effect, yet it is not conspicuous, and the resulte are 
better accounted for by a change in the distabution or 
freedom of the ions present in the detenorated dielectric. 

Following this a mixture. No. 29, of equal parts by 
volume of paraffin and stearic acid was studied. The 
conduction of the mixture was only about 0 ^ 7 “*“ 

that of the stearic acid. The absorption current of the 

mixture was on the average 0.45 of that of the stearic 
acid, this being fairly constant. That is, as reg^ds 
absorption, the effect is nearly the same as it instead of 
being mixed, one-half of the condenser had been filled 
with paraffin, the other half with stearic acid. 'There is 
here no indication of any increase in absorption through 
mixture. The conduction of the mixture m much 
greater than if the materials were in layers, but less than 
if they were side by side. As regards the 
values, since the mixture had less absorption than if the 
stearic add it contained had been put by itself in the 
condenser, that is less than half the value for toe acid 
alone, it is evident that no increase in absorption was 
produced by mixing, and the Maxwell effect did not 

The next specimen was No. 33, a mixture of equal 
parts by volume of paraffin and refined lubricating oil. 
The oil had a low conduction, only a little higher than 
the paraffin and only a trace of reversible absorption. 
The mixture closely resembled the constituents, having 
a conductivity of toe same magnitude, and only a trace 
of absorption. Here again, there is no evidence of any 
increase in absorption due to toe mixture. 

We finally tried what may be considered the addition 
of a conducting impurity to paraffin by mmng w i 
varying proportions of the highly conducting BiacK 
Oil.” The properties of the paraffin, of the oil, and ot 
8 .33, 0.4, and 1 per cent mixtures r^ectively of the ou 
with the paraffin were studied separately. The va ues 
of conduction are best compared by expressi^ 
percentages of the value for “Black Oil,” see Table VII. 
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TAIILK Vtl 

PHU CKNT <;OM)l CTION 0|.’ MI.VTUKKS OF PjUlAFFlN AND 

‘•lu.AOK on/’ 



No. :ir» 

No. 30 

No. 37 

No. 38 

Oil’* 

lot) 

s.:i3 

4.0 

1.0 

*jri r»oo volts. 

U)U 

10.2 

3.40 

0.21 

•J.’i ilvw:. n*iit. l.'iOti volts. 

iOO 

o.s 

3.30 

0.21 

‘ir» TflUl V'olts. 

too 

OS. 1 

23. S 

3.30 

ir> tlrg. rvnt. ir»tM) volts. 

100 

Oo.O 

23.0 

2.70 


We notice that at 25 deg, cent,, the conductivity is 
nearly proportional to the amount of oil, that is, the oil 
behavc*s a.s if the parsiHin were not present. At 45 deg, 
cent,, however, the conduction at each percentage is 
from 3 to 8 times greater than for the oil by such a 
proi)orl ional relation, indicating that at the higher 
temperature there is more reaction between the oil 
and the f)arairm. The comimted ciUTent for the two- 
layer case is omitted since, as already explained, it 
would be nearly the same as for paraffin alone, that is 
far less than any of the measured values of the mixtures, 

Mxamining the ab.sori)tion current we find that it is 
greater for all the mixtures than for the oil alone. There 
is evidently a maximum in the absoi-ption in the vicinity 
of Nos, 86 and 87. Thus there is an approximate 
accord with Maxwell’s theory. But the oil is a liquid 
and its absorption can scarcely be expected to follow 
the same relations as for a solid. As an instance, we 
notice that, with the oil the absoi’ption current falls 
off in going from 25 deg. cent, to 45 deg. cent., while with 
the mixture it increases. Examining the computed 
values for the two-layer case we find two noticeable 
peculiarities. 'I'he first is the small magnitude of the 
absorr»tion currents, particularly at 45 deg. cent. The 
other is the rapid rate at which even these small values 
fall off as (!ompared to the actual decrease. These 
figures tlelinitely .show the inability of Maxwell’s 
t heory to explain the absorption. 

Frotn the experiments described it may be concluded 
that a mixture of two .solid dielectrics acts much the 
.same as if the two were separate. In some cases 
there may be a slight, increase in absorption, due prob¬ 
ably to a change in the number and distribution of free 
ions. There is little or no evidence to show that 
Maxwell’s theory applies in any way. The addition of 
a conduct ing Ihiuid to a .solid dielectric with which it is 
miscible causes a large increase in the absorption. The 
absorption cun-ent is much greater and falls off more 
.slowly than can possibly be explained by Maxwell’s 
theory, 

XI. Irreversible ABSORraoN 

'I’he jM-esence of an irreveraible absorption in certain 
cases has long been recognized. It occurs commonly in 
composite dielectrics made up of one or more originally 
liquid ingredients, as for example, impregnated paper. 
It usually appears when the final conduction has high 
value. 

We have examined all our records for the presence of 


irreversible absorption, by studying the difference 
between the discharge current and the charging current 
reduced by the amount of the final steady conduction 
current. For the most part we have found evidence of 
only traces of irreversible absorption. There is, how¬ 
ever, one notable group in which it occurs, viz., mixtures 
of paraffin and relatively small amoxmts of “Black Oil” 
at 45 deg. cent. (Nos. 36, 37, and 38). In these cases 
the irreversible component of the charging current was 
from 2 to 7 times the corresponding value of the dis¬ 
charge current, increasing with the amount of admixed 
oil. This irreversible current undoubtedly contributes 
to the loss in the alternating case. That it can assume 
such large values is striking, and indicates the impor¬ 
tance of its further study. 

XII. Results and Discussion 

The main conclusions of the work are as follows: 

1. The shape of the current-time curve of the ab¬ 
sorption current on discharge is essentially the same 
with every substance studied. Its strildng peculiarity 
is a very rapid decrease at first, followed by a very 
gradual dying out. No simple mathematical formula 
has been found to express this relation satisfactorily. 
There is a fair approximation to the relation i = A i"”. 
The variation from the negative exponential relation, 
as proposed by Maxwell, is very wide. 

2. All the solid dielectrics showed appreciable 
absorption. Heating at reduced air pressure in no 
case reduced the absorption. The absorption was 
approximately proportional to the final conduction in 
ail cases. There was no indication that the simple 
dielectric having conductivity but no absorption, as 
postulated by Maxwell, can exist. 

3. Noticeable departures were found from Curie’s 
law of proportionality between the ordinates of the 
current time curve on discharge and the charging 
voltage, 

4. The absorption current on discharge falls off more 
rapidly the higher the charging voltage. 

5. The conduction in general increases with the 
voltage. In a few cases there is evidence of the ap¬ 
proach to a saturation current. . 

6 . In general both conduction and absorption 
currents in solids increase with rise in temperature. As 
the melting point is approached the absorption current 
falls off, and usually almost disappears on complete 
fusion, as noted by other observers. 

7. In some instances a decrease was foimd in both 
conduction and absorption as the temperature rose. 
While an exception to 6 they agree with it in showing a 
proportionate change in both conduction and absorption 
currents, 

8 . Reversible absorption in liquids, while not as 
conspicuous as in solids, is very noticeable in some 
cases. This shows that whatevCT the nature of ab¬ 
sorption it is not fundamentally related to the solid 
state. 
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9. Any treatment of a dielectric, such as prolonged 
heating, which increases or diminishes the conduction, 
increases or diminishes the absorption current in much 
the same proportion. 

^ 10. There is evidence that a mixture of two solid 
dielectrics acts much the same as though the two were 
separate. 

11. The addition to a solid dielectric of a conducting 
liquid which can mix with it causes a large increase in 
the absorption. The absorption current is much 
greater, and falls off far more slowly than can be ex¬ 
plained by Maxwell’s theory. 

12 . The solids tested gave no definite evidence of 
irreversible absorption current. However, mixtures of 
paraffin with a small percentage of conducting oil, 
showed at 45 deg. cent, a noticeable irreversible absorp¬ 
tion current. 

The most striking feature throughout these studies is 
the intimate connection between the absorption and the 
conduction. Increase or decrease in either, under the 
influence of other variables, is accompanied always by a 
similar change in the other. Other observers have 
noted a similar correlation. We have shovm that it 
extends over such a wide range of materials and con¬ 
ditions as to make it certain that the ultimate seat of 
the phenomenon of absorption is to be found in the 
laws of ionic conduction. 

Throughout the course of this work we have used 
Maxwell’s theory as a sort of criterion for our results. 
We have done this partly because of the distinction of 
its originator and of the place which it apparently still 
holds in the minds of many physicists, but principally 
because it is the only available rational theory offering 
reasonable opportunity for experimental check. We 
have emphasized the failure of the theory to account 
for the observations in either magnitude or general 
qualitative relation. We therefore dismiss the theory 
as, if not positively disproved,, at least useless for 
application to commonly available dielectrics. 

The anomalous conduction found in dielectrics both 
liquid and solid offers a far more promising prospect 
for the Kcplanation of dielectric absorption. We use 
the word “anomalous” since conduction in dielectrics 
rarely follows Ohm’s law. If electrons are involved 
in this conduction, their contribution is in general over¬ 
shadowed by that of much larger, heavier, and slower 
iohs. This is true for both liquids and solids. All the 
work of recent years points to this type of conductivity. 
It may be seen at once how readily the conception lends 
itself to an explanation of. absorption. The ions being 
large and slow, move towards the opposite electrodes; 
in doing so they upset the potential gradient; or, if by 
any cause their motion is interrupted, they may 
accumulate and by the resulting space charge cause the 
counter or polarization e. m. fs. often reported. There 
are, however, obvious difficulties in this simple picture, 
some of which we discuss below. 

Cune® describes experiments on porous porcelain 


showing pronounced absorption, which decreased as the 
porcelain was dried. From this he suggests polariza¬ 
tion as the cause of absorption, but makes no attempt 
to develop a complete, theory. 

Hartshorn* suggests that absorption is due to a non¬ 
conducting air film between the dielectric and the 
terminals, so that the actual contact exists at only a few 
points. The motion of the ions through the dielectric 
is stopped by the air layer, resulting in a counter 
electromotive force. The conduction current is deter¬ 
mined by the occasional points of actual contact. As 
one of the proofs of this theory, he points to the absence 
of absorption in liquids, but from what we have already 
shown this is not a valid objection. It is also evident 
that this is nothing but an application of Maxwell's 
theory, the dielectric being one layer, the air film the 
other. 

Richardson^ gives the results of extensive 
tests on conduction and absorption. The materials 
studied were; quartz, Iceland spar, rock salt, glass, 
ebonite, and paraffin. He takes the view that absorp¬ 
tion is a manifestation of polarization, and states as 
his conclusion** that the charging current in a dielectric 
with constant impressed voltage is expressed by the 
sum of two terms, one the rate of change of the charge 
in the dielectric, and the second the difference between 
the impressed e. m. f. and a polarization e. m. f. 
divided by a constant resistance. The second term 
gives the current at infinite time. The polarization is 
assumed as the cause of absorption, but no explanation 
of the polarization is offered. 

Somerville and Buckley*® show that in porcelain at 
high temperatures, as much as 1100 deg. cent., the 
current I. due to an electromotive force E can be repre¬ 
sented as 7 .= (E — e)/R, where c is a counter electro¬ 
motive force dependent on applied voltage, time of 
chaige, and temperature, and R is the resistance. 
This is introduced as showing the possibility of a counter 
electromotive force of polarization where water is very 
definitely absent. 

Joffe" has extensively investigated the absorption in 
crystals, and considers it due to the motion of both ions 
and electrons, resulting in a polarization in the crystal. 
He finds two distinct types of polarization; one repre¬ 
sented by Iceland spar, the other by quartz. With 
Iceland spar, if the crystal is charged, and a thin layer, 
as little as 0.01 mm., removed from the side next to 
the cathode, the residual charge disappears. If the 
layer is removed from the side adjoining the anode, no 
change is noticed. With quartz the removal of layers 
from either side has only a small effect. The poten¬ 
tial changes gradually and symmetrically through the 
crystal. 

The fundamental difficulty in a proposal of polariza¬ 
tion, due to space charge, as an explanation of dielectric 
absorption is the inconsistency of the idea of a free flow 
of charge through the mass of the dielectric, this charge 
being more or less abruptly halted at the surface of the 
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dielectric, where the latter is in contact with a metallic 
electrode. There is ample evidence of the motion of the 
ions, even in a solid dielectric. It is important to note, 
however, that Joffe reports only one case of a sharply 
defined surface layer of charge, with consequent high 
potential gradient to the electrode, and that even in so 
good an insulator as quartz, it was apparent that the 
internal accumulation of charge was spread over a 
much greater volume and the variation of potential 
gradient, although not uniform, was gradual rather 
than abrupt. 

From the point of view of free motion of ions, and 
internal accumulation of charge with consequent re¬ 
action on the electric gradient, the work of SmekaF-* and 
of Schmidt, '-’ as discussed by Rogowski,"'* is much more 
suggestive and acceptable. Smekal has tried to explain 
conduction in solids as due to the motion of free ions 
in sub-microscopic cleavages or surfaces of crystal 
sejiaration. The ions are liberated from the crystal 
more readily in these spaces and follow easily the di¬ 
rection of the electrical intensity, probably in ac¬ 
cordance with the laws of motion of gaseous ions. 
Schmidt and Rogowski have extended this suggestion 
to studies of the influence of voltage and temperature 
and show that there is marked agreement in the be¬ 
havior of the conduction, so predicted, with the observa¬ 
tions of experiment. Rogowski has also used these 
sub-microscopic spaces in the development of an inter¬ 
esting theory of dielectric breakdown. 

The presence of such open spaces or cleavages in 
crystals even when prepared under most careful con¬ 
ditions, has been shown beyond question for many 
crystals. They offer a more satisfactory explanation 
of dielectric absorption than the proposal of an elastic 
and retarded polarization, such as suggested by Joffe, 
for we have the picture of a motion of free ions over 
limited distances, presumably in a gaseous atmosphere. 
The analysis of Rogowski explains the proportionality 
of current and potential gradient for low values of the 
latter, and also an increasing conduction with increasing 
gradient as proposed by Poole.** Looking further we 
may .see that it leads without too violent assumptions 
to an explanation of dielectric absorption. It is easy 
to picture the accumulation of charges at the ends of 
the sub-microscopic spaces. Moreover, beyond this, 
simple mathematical analysis shows that there results a 
steadily decreasing current-time relation, in fact, the 
negative exponential relation, chai^cteristic of ab¬ 
sorption as suggested by many experiments. This 
interesting suggestion ob-viously depends on ^ the 
presence of the sub-microscopic cleavages as described. 
The presence of these has been recognized only in 
certain crystals. A somewhat similar suggestion for 
noncrystalline solids, invol-ving minute canals with 
electrolytic conduction, has recently been made by 
Boning.-'* We are, however, far from the proposal of a 
general theory covering all solid dielectrics. 

We have already called attention to the variation of 


density of distribution of the ions in a conducting in¬ 
sulating liquid, when subject to electric stress. In 
many cases this results in a marked variation in poten¬ 
tial gradient near the electrodes, as long ago shown by 
Mie,-** Warburg,*® and others. This leads to the ques¬ 
tion of the influence of this accumulated space charge 
on the external field as a possible explanation of the 
typical ciurent-time curves, often noticed in viscous 
liquids and similar to those observed in solids. We 
have reported above one especially conspicuous case. 
The difficulty here, as in the case of polarization in 
solids, is to explain the failure of this accumulated 
charge to pass to the electrodes. We venture to sug-, 
gest that this difficulty , in the case of the liquids may 
be explained by assuming that an ion, owing to its intense 
electric field, surrounds itself with an atmosphere of 
neutral molecules which move with it, and which when 
an obstacle, such as an electrode, is encountered, pre¬ 
vents the charge ion from passing to it. Extending 
this conception we can easily conceive the accumulation 
of layers of space charge in the proximity of the elec¬ 
trodes. Simple mathematical analysis of the influence 
of this space charge on the applied electric field of a 
parallel plate condenser, leads to the negative expo¬ 
nential current-time relation approximating the charging 
current time curves, as often observed in experiment. 

The increasing evidence that absorption and con¬ 
duction always go hand in hand, and that the latter in 
solids frequently partakes of the character of that of 
gaseous and liquid ions, emphasizes clearly that further 
progress towards a better understanding of the phe¬ 
nomena in dielectrics can best be obtmned through a 
study of this tsrpe of ion. Moreover, as it is the slow 
moving ions which are of the greatest interest and 
importance, we propose, as a continuation of this work, 
further studies of ionic mobilities and conducti-rities 
as found in liquid insulators of increasing viscosity, 
merging into the type of solid compounds such as 
studied in this paper and those cpmmonly used for 
electrical insulation. 

The work has been carried out under the provisions 
of a grant by the Engineering Foundation to the Johns 
Hopkins University, the problem being sponsored by 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Con¬ 
tributions to the fund have been made by a number of 
industrial corporations. The authors wish to express 
their appreciation of the constant interest and en¬ 
couragement of the Engineering Foundation and of 
the support of the contributing companies. Thanks are 
also due to Dr. W. B. Kouwenhoven and to other 
members of the technical staff of the School of Engi¬ 
neering, The Johns Hopkins University, for many 
instances of cooptation and assistance. 
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Discussion 

E. R. Thomast Clerk Maxwell demonstrated that if two 
ideal condensers having leakage resistances such that the product 
of their respective capacitances and resistances are not equal, 
are coimeoted in series, they produce the external phenomenon 
of causing voltage to build up at their terminals after an initial 


discharge, which is now called dielectric absorption, dielectric 
hysteresis, residual eliarge, etc. 

This was demonstrated' recently by oscillograph tests on a 
1 - jLt f laboratory standard condenser. The tw^o 0.5 - /x f 
sections were connected in series and leakage resistances of 
approximately 1 and 2 megohms were connected across the 
respective sections. Such an arrangement gives an unequal 
product of r and c for the respective condenser sections. 

This equivalent circuit after bmng charged at 50 volts and 
momentarily short-circuited showed a building up of a residual 
voltage to a maximum value of about 3.2 volts in 0.6 sec. 

K this equivalent circuit produces the same phenomenon as is 
met with in commercial insulation then it would seem ad'V’auta- 
geous to use it as a unit of measure on commercial insulation to 
evaluate the degree to which it deviates from ideal insulation. 

Suppose we pass a plane parallel and midway through a sheet 
of insulation between two plate electrodes, the degree of uni¬ 
formity in conductivity of the two halves of the insulation will 
have a ratio to each otlier which is indicated by the ratio of the 
maximum residual voltage occurring after discharge to the 
original voltage charge. Thus on the assumption of the Maxwell 
equivalent circuit the degree of uniformity of the insxilation 
resistance is a function of the percentage peak residual voltage 
compared to the original charge. 

The time at which the peak residual voltage occurs after the 
initial discharge is a function of the insulation resistance and 
capacitance as well as the ratio of resistivity. 

The discharge characteristic of the residual voltage is by 
this reasoning the difference of two negative exponentials with 
respect to time that is e* = A (€-^ - ) where A is a function 

of the original voltage charge and the degree of uniformity^ ot 
insulation resistance and x and y are functions of the insulation 
resistance, the degree of uniformity, and the capacitance. 

Mr. Marbury pointed out in his paper on dielectric absor|)tion 
in 1925 similar data which he obtained in a point-by-point 
method. 

I regret that Messrs. Whitehead and Marvin conclude from 
the test data presented that the Maxwell equivalent circuit 
fails in application to the comirionly available dielectrics. When 
the magnitudes of the physical constants of the dielectrics in¬ 
vestigated and described in their paper are considered, the j)eriod 
of time between discharge and the starting of the graphic record, 
even though it is only 0.005 see., may be a relatively long time 
period as far as recording the true picture of the phenomenon. 
A method of investigation which starts from zero time would 
tend to be more conclusive. 

G. M, J. Mackays Dr. Whitehead has developed a very 
effective method for studying d-c. conductivity and absorption 
in a dielectric but he has investigated materials which are very 
complex from both the chemical and physical standpoints. 

It should help very greatly in the interpretation of the relation¬ 
ship between d-c. and a-c. effects if these characteristics could 
be studied with relatively simple geometric assemblies or with 
an. exaggeration of the variations which occur in commercial 
materials. For instance, in commercial insulation we have 
materials which consist of conducting portions in series with 
very good dielectric material; we have emulsions of water in 
oils, and conducting and non-conducting particles suspended in 
liquids. By making artificial systems of this nature and deter¬ 
mining the characteristics, both according to Dr. Whitehead’s 
method and by a-c. measurements, a good deal of light might 
be thrown upon the mechanism of dielectric losses. As an ex¬ 
ample, suppose two quartz plates with liquid between. On 
direct current there would be practically no conductivity be¬ 
cause of the high insulating value of quartz. I am not sure what 
the absorption effects would show, but on alternating current 
the losses would be relatively high and dependent on the resis¬ 
tance of the liquid. Again, with an emulsion of water and an oil, 
the d-c. measurements would show a different relationship to^ 
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the alternating oliaracteristies. If Dr. Whitehead would show 
ns typical characteristics representative of different arrangements 
of this nat\ire, it should be very helpful in the interpretation of 
both d-c. and a-c. phenomena. 

Herman Halpcrins During the past year and a half in 
Chicago, we have had in experimental operation six 1000-ft. 
lengths of cable operating at 132 kv. Five of the cables have 
“solid** insulation while the other one is of the oil-Med type. 
Periodically with the high voltage removed, measurements 


A. Nyman* I should first like to ask Dr. Whitehead whether 
the absorption really determines or affects in any definite way 
the life of the dielectric. ^ 

H. H. Race* I agree with Dr. Whitehead that in 60-cycle 
phenomena the short-time point of view is certainly of interest. 
At the same time, in getting at the ultimate nature of absorption, 
if we can, the long-time absorption curves will have to be con¬ 
sidered. A paper on some of this work was published in the 
A, I. E. E. Quarterly Trans., October 1928, p. 1044. 


have been made of direct current versus time, using a 200-volt 
battery. Generally, the curve of charging current has been 
higJier than the curve of the discharging current. The curves 
as plotted on logarithmic paper are not straight lines, but curves 
upward and downward and change from time to time indicating 
a disagreement with the Maxwell theory. To date we have not 
beiai able to learn much from the curves. 

The impression that I get from the first paragraph of the 
article, is that, under the combination of influence under electric 
stress and temperature, progressive physical and chemioal 
changes occur in the structure of the material with the result 
that radical changes in the insulating properties are bound to 
occur. This sweeping statement does not seem to be justified. 
Ijjiboratory and operating data, which are not nearly as complete 
as they sliould be, indicate for most cable insulations, however, 
that there is a critical stress for a given operating condition 
bt'lovv which the given insulation should operate without any 
material change in characteristics. 

R. W. Atkinson: There has, in the past, been a great deal 
of thoondical discussion as to the validity of Maxwell’s theory of 
absorption but very little quantitative data bearing on the 
matter. Wo have at last been presented with a practical amount 
of lest data on the subject. 

T have been very much interested to look over Dr. Whitehead s 
WiU'k showing the aciiud physical characteristics of dielectiic 
absorption and showing that MaxweU’s theory does not aply 
to the pliysical conditions that we get there. I think there have 
boon many partial data showing things of that sort, but it is 
worth while to sec the systematic work and know that we need 
to use another physical theory to account for the particular 


phcnonitmon. 

Up until tho time when dielectrio losses became of large 
importanco in cable insulation the particular factor of dielectoo 
loss that wtu. important undoubtedly WM couduotion; the 
dioloetric losses were unportent at the' higher tem^ratures 
of fiO deg. cent and above, that is, where the insulation con¬ 
sisted of paj.Gr saturated with a fluid oil having a coi^d^ble 
conductivity. Also it was possible to determine ^ 
rolatioti between the conductivity of the oil 
oloetric power factor of the cable saturated with 
view of Uiese facts, since the cable enpneer wm at 
primarily interested in power, factor within that range, he was 

principally coneeruod with Uieconductmty of the <>>1 

be measured by simple means, as with 

developed faciUties devoted to that parUcularpha^ofi^e subject, 

it has boon possible to reduce dielectric losses within ^® 

until it is now possible to bring those losses commercially to 

viues it wer? impossible even in the laboratory 

a few years ago. With the reduction of losses of^t 

with tL possihflity of largely increased stresses 

S raduction in dielectric losses and by ether means we now tod 

that Idle loss which is left over, which was formerly praotac^y 

Si, iv become in the future a matter of larg^ relate^ 

importenco. The matter of absorption, which we be^ 

imporuneo. important 

neglecting toi a few y^rj y 

eommerciaUy tean teecondu ^^y^^ ^ ^ 

creasing commercial importance. 
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I should like to present some data obtained this fall on hard 
rubber, which is as near a heterogeneous solid as we could possibly 
get. The experiment deals with the so called polarization poten¬ 
tial which is built up within the body of the dielectrio during a 
charge at constant potential. Suppose a potential E, is applied 
at the instant to of dielectric and maintained constant until the 
chaiging current approaches a constant value. 

In our previous work we found that this takes several days, 
•there is evidence that during this time an electric potential 
difference called the polarization potential (Ep), has been built 
up within the body of the dielectrio. The current which has 
been flowing during this time will be considered positive and 
is shown by the curve between the ordinates to and tu 

Now suppose the switch is thrown at the instant ti so that a 
constant potential E 2 less than Ei is applied to the sample. 
If E2 is less than Ep, a current proportional to (Ep — ^ 2 ) will 
flow in a direction opposite to that in which it had previously 
been flowing. The current will continue to flow in this direction 
until Ep has dropped to a value equal to E 2 at which time the 



Pig. 2 


current will be zero as shown by the point i*. After this time 
the current will be positive and will approach the conduction 
current due to the positive potential Ei, 

If several runs are made with exactly similar conditions of 
charge hut with increasing values of Ei, the negative portio^ 
of the current curve wfll get smaller and the several points ti will 
come nearer to k since the value of (Ep - Ei) is getting sm^er. 
If, as. Ei is increased, the first value could be found at which no 
reversal of current occurred, this would be the value of Ep for 
the particular charging conditions being studied. The data for 
five runs all having a charging potential of 750 volts are shown 
in the following table. 
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Volts 

J?2 

Volts 

h -ii 

Minutes 

760 

703 

59 

750 

712 

36 

760 

725 

16 

750 

736 

11 

750 

748.5 

1 


The values of h — depend upon the final conduction cur¬ 
rents of the specimen which are not definite because the appar¬ 
atus errors are of the same order of magnitude. 

The last run shows that Ep was greater than 99.8 per cent of 
El and the first run shows that when Ei was 94 per cent of 
Elf Ep I'emained greater than E^ for an hour. Therefore the 
important points are that after a long charge at a potential ^i, 
Ep is very nearly equal to Ei and the relaxation of the material 
is relatively slow. 

C* F. Hills (communicated after adjournment) In this paper 
the arxthors have pointed out several conclusions of importance. 
Of these, the conclusions that Maxwell’s theory of dielectrics does 
not fit experimental evidence and that areversible absorption cur¬ 
rent has been measured for liquids, are th.e most important. It has 
been evident for some time that a model built after Maxwell’s 
theory is difficult to make conform to our ideas of ionization, 
electric conduction, atomic and molecular structure and the 
like which we associate with electrical phenomena in matter. 
It would be very important and certainly worth some effort 
to try to tie up the action of polar moleexiles of these liquids, 
for which Professor Whitehead and Mr. Marvin have found 
reversible absorption, with the dielectric absorption. The 
application of Debye’s theory to dielectrics to explain the 
anomalous properties is very promising. 

One or two questions concerning the conclusions of this paper 
have arisen, the first of which concerns the reversible absorption 
of liquids. Do the results distinguish in any way if the re¬ 
versible absorption is a space charge effect or if it might be 
a polarization on the electrodes? Also, it is not evident what the 


irreversible absorption current might be, and how detected or 
measured. Is there a plausible explanation of tliis lost component? 

The extension of the current-time curve towards the zero 
time axis is much needed data and the authors have developed 
a method which has carried the curves to a small fraction of a 
second which is a worth-while step as it aids in a study of what 
is happening over the time when losses take place under a-c. 
voltage. Apparently to get much nearer the zero time axis we 
must resort to devices for measurement with time lags compar¬ 
able with the periods of the electric-charge carriers themselves, 
which suggests that cathode-ray devices must be used before 
we get farther with this problem. 

R. H. Marvin: Mr. Thomas’^ discussion of the possibility of 
applying Maxwell’s theory and his illustration of tests on circuits 
made up with actual condensers and leakages develop very 
interesting relations and certainly give a qualitative idea of the 
phenomena, but, as we have pointed out in our paper, there are 
many ways in which the actual dielectric differs from any such 
simple representation. Perhaps the most striking is the great 
difference between the discharge curve as shown from actual 
samples and the exponential curve which would follow from any 
simple representation in accordance with Maxwell’s theory’’. 

Replying to Dr. Maokay on the connection between a-c. ab¬ 
sorption and d-o. losses, that has not been attempted in this 
paper but we have other investigations under way at the Uni¬ 
versity which are attempting to coiTelate these phenomena. 

In connection with Mr. Halperin’s discussion of the curves, 
we have pointed out ourselves that the absorption curves do not 
agree exactly with the relation i ^ I r” but show a slight curve, 
and although in general this curve is in one direction, we also 
found eases where it curved in the other direction, so that it is 
quite certain that this curve is only an appi-oxiraation, but it 
does seem to be a vei’y fair approximation. 

Replying to Mr. Nyman’s inquiry as to the relation between 
absorption losses, all we referred to there, was that the absorption 
increased as the heating did, and the heating in turnjwith^the 
deterioration. 



Corona Ellipses 
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Synopsis,—The purpose of this invesiigaiion is to give a maihe^ 
matical theory of ike cyclograms of corona obtained by a cathode- 
ray oscillograph. In the case investigated a long wire of small 
diaiucler is connected to one terminal of an a-c, sour^; the other 
terminal of the sourer i< connecieA to a concentric cylinder of 
considernblv (Hameter or to a metal plate at some distance from the 
mire, cathode-ray oscillograph with two pairs of deflecting 
plates, at right angles to each other, is so connected that one pair of 
pHttes caus('S deflections of the cathode beam proportional to the 
values of instantaneous voltage of the source, and the other pair of 
plates causes deflecHons propoviio'nal to the instantaneous values of 
the charging and loss current flowing into the wire. 

As long as the sinusoidal amplitude of the applied voltage is 
below the vistud corona point, the charging current is (dso sinu¬ 
soidal, in time quadrature with the voltage. The oscillograph record 
is thvr(fore an ellipse., with the amplitudes of the voltage and the 
aarrent as the principal semi-axes. When, however, the minimum 
ioniz(dion volUtge is exceede.tl during a pari of each aliernahon, 
the cyclogram censes to he an ellipse, hut consists of four portions 
per cycle, two of which correspond to the intervals of time dtiring 
which the corona is e.,r.iinci, and the other two when (corona is present, 
irilh quite short transients in betwee^i, 

F, \V, Peek (A, I, E, E. TRANS,, Vol, XLVI, 1927, p. 1009) 
published a number of such oscillograph records, with voltage 


amplitudes both below and above the visual critical point. In 
order to explain the mechanism of corona formation and the in¬ 
fluence of the space charge upon the instantaneous critical voltage, 
he also produced '^artificial corona,"' by using two condensers 
in series, one of which was shunted by a sphere gap. 

The purpose of the present investigation is to give a mathematical • 
theory of the observed cyclograms, on the basis of two condensers 
in series, with the space charge as a fictitious dividing line. The 
condenser nearest to the wire is assumed to be shunted by a conduo- 
tance, and to have a resistance in series, to account for the actual 
motion of ions and the power loss. Approximate equations are 
derived for the current and the voltage as functions of time. 

For the artificial corona it is shown that the composite curve 
consists of arcs of two ellipses, with their principal axes along 
those of the cyclograms. Assuming the visual critical voltage.to 
be known, an expression is derived for the instant of the cycle at 
which the corona is re-established. 

For the actual corona, it is shown that the cyclogram also con¬ 
sists of poHions of two ellipses, only their principal axes are 
at some angles, with the principal axes of the cyclogram. The 
theory is applied to one of Mr, Peek's records, and it is shown 
that both the shape of the experimental curves and the instants at 
which the corona is re-established check fairly well with the theory, 
* * * ^ ♦ 


I. Introduction 

N umerous laboratory tests and theoretical 
researches on corona formation about long 
cylindrical conductors of comparatively small 
cross-section have been made by various investigators; 
many noteworthy results have been recorded in Insti¬ 
tute papers for over twenty years. The modem 
cathode-ray oscillograph, which is a further develop¬ 
ment of the original Braun tube, has made it possible 
to study the a-c. corona in a much greater detail quanti¬ 
tatively, from instant to instant, and 1*us has brought 
us nearer a rational explanation of the ionic mechanism 
involved. 

A number of a-c. corona records (cyclograms), ob¬ 
tained by means of a cathode-ray oscillograph, w^ 
published by Lloyd and Starr'-* and by Pbek.* Peek’s 
Fig. 9a is reproduced in Fig. 1 below, using a some¬ 
what different ratio of the scales for abscissas and 


ellipses drawn in the same sketch do not concern us yet. 

The horizontal distances from the vertical axis are 
proportional to instantaneous values of the sinusoidal 
applied voltage between the wire and a metal plate. 
The vertical ordinates represent the corre^onding 
instantaneous values of the current flowing into the 
vfire. The cyclogram refers to the established condi¬ 
tions, and is different from one for the first few cycles. 
The cathode beam traced the figure counter-clockwise. 

Beginning at point p, where the applied voltage is 
zero and the corona is maintained by the previously 
accumulated space charge (see Peek’s papCT for a 
physical explanation of this seeming paradox), we 
arrive at point b at which the applied voltage reaches 
its maximum. Shortly afterwards the flow of current 
stops and the corona is extinguished somewhore 
between the points b and s. On the decreasing voltage 
the corona is re-established at point h and continues 


what different ratio of the sedes for absci^ and beyond point d; d fe is again that portion 

ordinates. The beam was slightly diffuse (not focused), alternation during which the corona is 

and rather than to draw an arbitrary average Jine^ wie jg re-established at point k. The two 

parts of the actual cyclogram, p « & and r g d, are not 
quite alike, because of the difference in the mass and 
mobility of positive and negative ions. . 

The purpose of the paper is to ovMne a maiheTnatical 
theory which explains the general shape of the observed 
corona cydograms. The narrower of the two theoretical 
ellipses shown in Fig. 1 represents the cuirent-voltap 
relations during those portions of the cycle when the 
corona is extinct. The broader ellipse gives a similar 


boundaries of the actual trace on the photograph are 
shown by the cross-hatched strip. The theoretical 

1. Professor of Bleetrioal Engineering, Cornell UniverBity, 

Lloyd, Jr.. Methods Used in ImestigaUng Cwow 
Loss by Means oj the Cathod^Ray OsciUograph. A. I. A. H- 

Tbans^ W27^Vol. Cotowo and the Dieledrie Strength; 

^^PmenM at the Winter Corwenlion of the A. I. E. E., New York, 
AT. y., Jan. HS-Feh. 1,10S.9. 
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relationship with the corona present. The theoretical 
transition points are indicated by the small circles at 
h and k. It will be seen that the agreement with the 
observed cyclogram is quite satisfactory considering 
the complicated nature of the phenomenon. 

II. Two Condensers in Series, One of Which is 
Shunted by a Spark Gap 
A. The Circuit 

We shall first consider the circuit (Fig. 2) which, 
according to Peek, roughly imitates the conditions in 
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Fig. 1—An Actval Oscii:.i.ogram of A-C. Corona (Peek) 
WITH THE Corresponding Ellipses 


an actual a-c. corona. This circuit consists of two 
condensers, Ci and Ci, in series, the first one being 
shunted by a “glow gap” Gu In this ideal glow gap. 



Pig. 2—Two Condensers in Series One of Which is 
Shvntbd by a Glow-Gap 

as distinct from an actual “spark gap,” a copious 
corona promptly takes place between the “hair brush” 
electrodes when the voltage between them reaches a 
value ei. When the applied voltage is raised further, 
the discharge remains corona-like at the same voltage ei 
and does not change to slreamers or spark-over. The 
excess voltage is supposed to be consumed in the 
. condenser Ci. The corona stops instantly when the 
voltage Pi drops below ei. We shall not discuss here 


the question as to whether such a gap is realizable in 
practise or not, because the circuit shown in Fig. 2 is 
intended merely as an analog, to simplify the mathe¬ 
matical treatment of an actual a-c. corona around a 
conductor. 

We shall disregard the non-periodic transient condi¬ 
tions of the first few cycles, and assume the phenome¬ 
non to be periodic, as shown in Fig. 3. In this cyclo- 
gram, the cathode beam undergoes two harmonic 
motions simultaneously. One is along the axis of 
abscissas, and the deflections are proportional to the 
total applied voltage e = E&n at. (See notation 
at the end of the paper.) The other motion is along 
the axis of ordinates, the deflections being proportional 
to the instantaneous values, i, of the current through 
the condenser Ci. The cyclogram is described by the 
cathode beam counter-clockwise. The points of dis¬ 
continuity correspond to the instants at which the 
current suddenly increases when the corona is re¬ 
established. The corona is extinguished at the extreme 
right and left points where the voltage reaches its 
maxima, because at these instants the current becomes 
zero and is reversed. 

Because of these discontinuities, the cathode beam 



Fig. 3 — ^An Aotval Cyclogram (Peek) taken On the 
Arrangement shown in Pig. 2, with the Corresponding 
Ellipses 

alternately follows two distinct curves, and it is neces¬ 
sary to consider the equation of each separatdy. It 
is shown below that both curves are arcs of ellipses. 

B. Corom Discharge is CM 
Let an instantaneous voltage across Ci (Fig. 2) be pi 
and that across Ci be Pi. Since by assumption we are 
considering that portion of an alternation when no 
current is flowing through the gap Gi, the charging, 
currents of the two condensers are equal, and we have: 

i = Cidpi/dt = Cidpi/dt ( 1 ) 

The of Pi and Pi is equal to the instantaneous 
value of the applied voltage, so that 

Pi + Pi = E mi o)t ' (2) 

These are simultaneous differential equations for pi 
and Pi. Integrating Equation (1), gives 

CiPi==CiPi + T ' (3) 

where r is a constant of integration. Experiment 
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shows that the corona goes out, approximately, at the 
instant when the current is reversed, that is, at co t 
= 7r/2; at this instant pi = Ct, and = E — ei. 
Substituting these values in Equation (3), gives 

C.e, = C.(E-e,) + r (4) 

Eliminating P from Equations (3) and (4) and solv¬ 
ing the resulting equation with Equation (2) for pi 
anti p-i, we obtain: 

Pi = (ei - Pi) + Pi sin w t (5) 

p„ Pj) 4 - p., sin w t (6) 

where Pi = ECa/iCx -E Ca) (7) 

P.. - + Ca). (8) 

/*! and Pi are the voltages across the condensers Ci 
and C« respectively when the total applied voltage 
retiches its maximum value, E. They are inversely 
as the corresponding capacitances and their sum is 
0(1 ual to E. 

From E(iuations (1) and (6) we have: 

i — w Ci Pi cos u 31 ~ I cos lot (9) 
where the amplitude of the current is 

I ^ (oGiPi (10) 

lA‘t the instantaneous value of the applied voltage be e, 
so that 

e ~ Esin cot (H) 

From Eiiuations (9) and (11) we obtain 

(i/iy + ifi/Ef = 1 (^2) 

This is the equation of an ellipse (Fig. 3) whose hon- 
zontal and vertical semi-axes are E and I respectively. 
Only the full-drawn portions of this curve appear on an 
actual experimental cyclogram. 

C. Corona Disaharge is Present 

By assumption, while the corona is going, the gl<w 
gap, Gi, maintains a constant voltage, Ci, acro^ the 
condenser C,. Hence, in place of Equation (1), we 
now write 

= Ci cl p‘i/d t (1 ) 

where u is the charging current of condenser Gii while 
the glow gap is operating. By using two distinct 
letters, i and u, for the current, confusion is avoided ^ 
to which part of the cycle is meant. Equation (2) 
becomes 

^ p^ ^ E sin CO t (14) 

Substituting the value of p« from Equation (14) in 
Equation (13), we get 

V, U cos cot (1®) 

where the amplitude of the current is 

U=<oCiE (16) 

(10), we sec that U is greater than I in the same ratio 
in whTch E is greater than P. In other words, with 
reference to Equation (8), 


1//I = E/Pi = (C, -E Ci)/Vi (17) 
From Equations (11) and (15), we get 

iu/uy + {e/Ey = 1 (18) 

This result means that when a glow discharge is taking 
place, the relationship between the current and the 
voltage is again an ellipse. Its horizontal semi-axis, 

E, is the same as before, but the vertical semi-axis 
is equal to U, and is larger than I, as indicated by 
Equation (17). The arcs of this ellipse shown in Fig. 3 
by solid lines are portions of this ellipse that would 
appear on an actual cyclogram. 

D. Points of DiscorAinuity 
To determine the instants of time at whmh the 
corona starts (w and n in Pig. 3), we put in Equation (5) 

Pi = - (19) 

The minus sign is necessary for the following reason: 
The constant of integration, F, in Equation (3) has 
been determined from the condition that pi = -E ei, 
at the points where the ellipse for i crosses the axis of 
abscissas. At these points the glow discharge goes out, 
because the total applied voltage begins to diminish. 

So when the discharge is re-established, it is due to a 
voltage. Cl, in the opposite direction. Putting 
p, = — Cl at the instant t = U, and solving Equation 
(5) for sin co h, we get: 

sin 0 ) (i = 1 — 2 (Ci/Pi) (29) 

In this expression, the angle co h at which the corona is 
reestablished, can have only values greater than 7r/2, 
because the corona goes out at w i = •jr/2. .A negative 
value of sin co means that co h lies between 180 deg* 
and 270 deg. (point n in Fig. 3 and also Peek’s Fig. 18 b). 

A positive value of sin co ti means that co h lies between 
90 deg. and 180 deg. (Peek’s Fig. 180). 

Equation (20) determines the points m and n for the 
simplified corona diagram shown in Fig. 2, when the 
values of ci and Pi are known. However, in appli^- 
tion to an actual corona around a conductor, the 
voltage Cl is not known. Instead, it is the visual 
critical voltage, c», that can be readily m^wed. By 
definition, e« is that value of the applied vintage 
(direct voltage or crest of alternating voltage) at which a 
corona barely appears or just goes out. Th^efor^ 
in Equation (20) it is convenient to express Ci thro^h 
e„, in order to make the formula applicable to an actual 
corona. 

Let both condensers be originally uncharged and let 
an ina-easing d-c. voltage be slowly applied to the 
combination of Ci and Ci, in place of an a^. voltage. 
At the instant just before a glow appears at Gi, we have 
for the total charge or electric displacement in each of 
the condensers: 

Cl Cl = Pi Ci (21) 

Moreover, - 

Bi *4" P2 — ^ 

Eliminating Pa and solving for Cl, we get 
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= e.C2/(Ci+ C 2 ) (23) 

Substituting this value of ei in Equation (20) and 
eliminating Pi by means of Equation (7), we finally 
obtain 

sin to <1 = 1 — 2 (ev/E) (24) 

This fonnula may also be written in the form 

Cl = E - 2 e, (25) 

where Ci = E sin to h is the instantaneous critical volt¬ 
age at which the corona starts. 

WhenE = sin to <1 = — 1; to ti = 270 deg., and we 
have an ionized state for an instant only (Peek’s Fig. 
18a). When E = 2 sin to «i = 0; uh = 180 deg., 
the discharge starts each time when the applied voltage 
passes through zero, and the ionized state continues 
for one-half of each alternation. When E has a value 
between c, and 2 e,., to ti lies between 180 deg. and 270 
deg., and the discharge continues for less than one-half 
of each alternation, as shown in Fig. 3. When E is 
greater than 2 sin to h is positive, to ti lies between 
90 deg. and 180 deg., and the corona glow lasts for 
more than one-half of each alternation (Peek’s Fig. 18c). 
E. A Mechanical Analog 

The electrical conditions shown in Figs. 2 and 3 may 


W 



A B 

Fig. 4— Mechanical Analog op A-c. Corona 

be made clearer by the following mechanical analog. 
Fig. 4a shows a combination of two spiral springs. 
Cl and Ci, which correspond in their behavior to the 
two condensers in the circuit in Fig. 2. The tops of the 
springs are fastened to the plate q. The bottom of the 
spring Ci is fastened to a solid foundation gg. 'The 
bottom of the spring Ci is attached to the plunger s 
which can slide through an immovable sleeve Gu 
So long as the vertical force on Ci in either direction 
does not exceed a certain value, ei, the plunger remains 
stationary because of friction in Gi. When the force 
exceeds ei, the plunger begins to slide, so that a force 
greater than± ei can at no time be applied to Ci. 


Let a mechanical force, e, which varies harmonically 
with time, be applied to the upper plate q, causing the 
springs alternately to expand and to contract. When 
there is no slippage at Gi, this force is divided between 
the springs Ci and C 2 in proportion to their elastances 
(force per unit deformation), just as in Fig. 2, without 
the corona, the applied voltage e is divided between Ci 
and Es in proportion to their electrical elastances. 
When the plunger begins to slide, the spring Ci takes 
more than its share of the force and becomes highly 
compressed (Fig. 4b), whereas Cs is only compressed 
by the force ei. 

On the upward stroke, the compression in Ci may 
be changed to tension long before Ci has reached its 
nornial state, and the plunger Gi may begin to move 
upward before the total force e has been reversed. 
The parts of the mechanical cycle during which the 
plunger is moving correspond to the parts of the electri¬ 
cal cycle when a glow discharge takes place. By fol¬ 
lowing this analog in greater detail, the readermay make 
clear to himself the cyclogram, the points of discon¬ 
tinuity, charge, and energy storage in C 2 , the effect 
of the value of E as compared to e,, etc. The applied 
mechanical force takes the place of the applied voltage; 
mechanical displacements are analogous to electric 
charges; and the velocity of the motion of the plate q 
represents the current. 

HI. Elupses op Actual Corona 

The proper scientific way to treat mathematically 
a d-c. glow discharge about a round wire is by deter¬ 
mining the distribution of electric space-charge density 
and the voltage gradient as functions of the distance 
from the geometric axis of the conductor. This can 
be done by using the divergence theorem and con¬ 
sidering the mobilities of ions. While the mathematics 
of such, a deduction is quite complicated and some un¬ 
certainties and simplifications are unavoidable, Otto 
Mayr^ has succeeded in obtaining approximate ex¬ 
pressions for d-c. corona in finite form. He also has 
shown that the relationship between the critical voltage 
gradient at the surface of the wire, and the values of 
mobilities of ions detramined by separate experiments 
of a different kind, is in fair agreement with his theory. 

The theory of the a-c. corona is much more involved, 
since the space charge and the velocities of ions are 
then functions not only of the distance from the axis 
of the conductor, but of time as well. Moreover, the 
phenomenon becomes dependent on the frequency of 
the supply, since an ion which at 60 cycles may travel 
during one alternation from the inner wire almost to the 
outer cylinder, at 5000 cycles may be caught and re¬ 
versed near the inner conductor. Although Ma 3 n’ 
shows by rough computations (ibid., p. 276) that the 
conditions at 60 cycles are qualitatively the same as 

4 . Otto Mayr, “Raumladungsprobleme der Hoehspannungs- 
teohnik”, Arch. f. Elek., 1927, Vol. 18, p. 270. 
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with direct current, yet so far no rational theory cover- 
inji this case has been worked out. 

Our problem here is much more narrow, namely to 
represent mathematically the general features of the 
appearance of corona cyclograms, such as shown in 
Kig. I, and we shall attempt to do this in a semi- 
einj)iricral way on the basis of two equivalent diagrams 
(Figs. r> and 6 ) which are a generalization of that shown 
in Kig. 2. 

A. An Ex'irrcHsion for the Current lohen Corona is 
Extinct 

Slricrtly speaking, the actual conditions in an a-c, 
corona cannot be adequately represented by an equiva- 
lt?nt diagram of condensers, fixed glow gaps, resistances, 
etc., such as shown in Pig. 2, nor by any extension 
thereof. There is in reality no definite stationary 
cylindrical surface, concentric with the wire, which 
could serve as a boundary between some fictitious 
(condensers, such as Ci and C..; nor is there anything 
in the m<x-hanism of the corona to correspond to a 
"set" glow gap G’i. However, the diagram shown in 
Kig. 2 leads to a cyclogram in Pig. 3 which cheijks 
with the e.xperirpent. This suggests the possibility 


== r + 0" w C'l + ff) ‘ 

Za = O' w Cj)-! 

Hence, the partial voltage across Cs is 

_ 0 0 } Ca)'* _ 


(26) 

(27) 

(28) 


In this expression, JS is to be thought of as a 
rotating vector whose length is equal to the amplitude 
of the applied voltage. This vector is multiplied by a 
complex fraction which changes its length and turns it 
by a constant angle. Hence, is also a vector in 
the same sense as E The voltage q^. is marked 
with a prime sigh to indicate that only the sinusoidal 
component of the complex exponential voltage is to 
be used later. 

Multiplying the numerator and the denominator of 
the righthand side of Equation (28) by j co C^, we get 
q«' = E e'"' [1 + rj wCi + U (>> Ci)/(j w Ci + g)]-‘ (29) 
Expanding the last fraction by long division, this 
equation is transformed into 

q.i' = E^'"‘ [l + (C 2 /Ci)+j r w C^+j gC-i/io) Ci>‘)+etc.]-‘ 

(30) 



that u more elaborate series combination (Pigs. 5 and 6) 
of an imperfect condenser, Ci, representing the ionize 
portion of the gas adjacent to the wire, and a p^eet 
condenser, representing the remote portions d the 
gas in which no ionization by collisions takes place, 
may acletpiately (although semi-empincally) reproduce 
the eyclogram in Pig. 1. 

In Fig. 6, the imperfections in the condenser Gi are 
represented by a fictitious series resistance r and a 
shunted conductance g. We shall “ 

there is no corona and no glow gap, that the combina 
tion of the two condensers is connected to a source of 
voltage, E sin « t. and that permanent conditions have 
been established. The equivalent impedances of the 
condensers Ci and Ci are 


Since r and g are small quantities (imp^fections), the 
terms with the higher powers of g may be neglected. 
Combining the terms with j into one, we may finally 
write 

g./ = E [1 + (Ci/Ci) + j «]'* (31) 

where n is an empirical correction term. Thus, we 
may generalize the meaning of expression (31) by 
saying that it represmts the OrC. voltage across the perfect 
condenser Ci, no matter whai the nature of imperfecUons 
in Cl is, provided that they axe sufficiently small. In 
other words, from now on it is not necessary to think 
of these imp^ections as being due to a particuw 
constant resistance or conductance; the loss ^^.y be 
caused by collisions of residual ions and other f actOTS 
in gaseous conduction. Equation (31) may also be 
written in the form* 

ga' = E Ci cos j/(Ci + Ci) (32) 

where y may be called the imperfection angle of con 
denser Ci. For a perfect condenser, y = 0, and Equa¬ 
tion (32) agrees with Equation (8). The angle y is 
determined by Equation (34). 

Por the sake of brevity we shall introduce 

Q =“ E Cl cos y/(Cl + Ci) (36) 

so that Equation (32) becomes 


5 To transform expression (31) into B<iuation (32), 
rite the factor by which E is multipUed in the form 

K •= Ci/iCi + Ct+jnOi) 


re- 

CSS) 

(S4) 


This will give _ 

is: = Cl cos y/l(Ci + Cl) (cos T + J sin 7)1 (3S) 

It remains to replace (cos 7 + 3 sin 7) by to obtain Equa- 
tion (32). 
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g,'= (37) 

The sine component of q^, corresponding to sin « t, is 
qi' (sine) = Q sin (o) t — y) (38) 

So far we have assumed our circuit to be operating 
continuously, under established conditions, and with 
the initial charges equal to zero. In reality, the ar¬ 
rangement shown in Fig. 5, if it applies to a corona at 
all, can hold true only during those portions of each 
alternation during which ionization by collision is not 
+.nTring place, but only motion and recombination of 
residual ions; in other words, when the corona is “out.” 
Jxist before the corona goes out, the distribution of 
electric, stress in the layers of the gas adjacent to the 
wire is quite different from that when the corona is 
extinct, more voltage being thrown upon the fictitious 
condenser Cs. Thus, during the portion of an ^tema- 
tion under consideration, Ci behaves as if it were 
“pre-charged” by a d-c. source.' This extra charge 
adds a d-c. component to the voltage q^ and causes a 
similar component to be subtracted from qi. Thus, 
Equation (38) should be generalized to 

g* = Q sin (w f — y) + D (39) 

where D is the d-c. component of the voltage and cor¬ 
responds to r in part II of the paper. 

Experiment shows that the corona goes out when the 
applied voltage has reached its maxunum value, E, 
and just begins to decrease. We shall assume that 
at such instants the voltage across the strongly ionized 
portion of the dielectric is ei, as in Fig. 2 . At the same 
instants, the voltage across the condenser Ci is q^ 
= E* - ei. Substituting this value for q^ in Equation 
(39), at CO < = 7 r/ 2 , gives 

JO = E — Cl — Q cos 7 (40) 

so that Equation (39) becomes 

qi = Q [sin (co < — 7 ) — cos 7 ] -I- (E — Si) (41) 

The charging current through (72 is still detCTmmed by 
Equation (1), because a constant initial charge has no 
effect on it. Thus, 

i - Cidqi/dt = w( 72 Qcos (at - y) (42) 
and the amplitude of the current is 

I=<aC2Q (43) 

For the case in Fig. 2 , 7 = 0 , and Equations (42) and 
(43) become identical with Equations (9) and (10). 
Thus, for the part of an alternation when no new ions 
are produced, the cgrelogram curve is represented by the 
two equations 

e Esin (at (44) 

i = I cos ((at — 7 ) (45) 

It is shown in the Appendix that eliminating ( from 
these equations gives an ellipse between e and i, but 

6. V. Karapotolf, Precharged Condensere in Series and in 
ParaUd, A. I. E. E. Proo., 1918, Vol. 37, p. 509. 


the principal axes of this ellipse are not equal to E 
and I and are not in the direction of those of the cyclo- 
gram. The ellipse amedfghin Fig. 1 corresponds to 
the Equations (44) and (45). The values of I = 8.66 
divisions and 7 = 28 deg. have been chosen by trials to 
fit the portions a h and dk of the cyclogram as closely as 
possible. 

Equation (39) upon which Equation (45) is based, 
may be called semi-empirical for the following reason: 
The phenomenon under conaderation is a “periodic 
transient” (using Dr. Steinmetz’s expression), so that, 
strictly speaking, it is not legitimate to begin with 
Equations (26) to (28) which apply to a steady state 
only. The starting point should be equations similar 
to Equations (1) and ( 2 ), applied to Fig. 5. Th^e 
would give a sinusoidal term and a transient exponential 
term. The result comes out quite involved for applica¬ 
tion to cyclograms, because of the exponential term 
ornitainiTig (. Moreover, such an accurate procedure is 
hardly justifiable in view of the uncertainties in the 
quantities Ci, C 2 , r, and g, which are fictitious and 



variable quantities anyway. It was therefore felt 
that the shorter method used above, with the addition 
of a constant term at the end, is justified by the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case and by the specific purpose in 
view. 

B. An Expression for the Current when Corona is Present 

The assumptions made for this portion of the cydo- 
gram are shown in F^g. 6 . A comparison with Fig. 2 
will show that a series resistance, R, has been added, to 
nrialfft the case more general and to account for the loss 
of power in the corona. The condenser Ci has been 
omitted since it is shunted by a glow gap of constant 
voltage 61 , so that the charge on Ci remains constant 
and does not enter in the equations. Or dse, Ci 
may be thought of as having been converted into the 
glow gap Gi", this mode of representation agrees with 
the ph 3 rsical facts more dosely. 

Equation (13) applies in this ease, and Equation (14) 
is generalized by the addition of the ohmic drop, R u. 
Thus, the equations corresponding to Fig. 6 are: 
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It ~ Cv: (f q-i/tU (46) 

R u -f (*1 + q-i — Esin cot (47) 

The correct procedure in the solution of Equations (46) 
and (47 ) is to substitute the value of u from Equation 
(46) in Equation (47) and to solve the resulting equation 
for </•-. However, this would bring in an exponential 
transient term of doubtful accuracy, since the whole 
equivalent diagnim shown in Fig. 6 is only a crude 
approximation to an actual corona. We therefore 
reason as follows; 

If the constant voltoge, e.,, did not exist, both the 
current u. and the voltage q«, under steady conditions, 
would be simusoidal. The presence of e^ causes the 
condemser to be(;ome “pre-charged,” that is, its voltage 
does not alternate between say and - Q«' but 
between 4 - Q-/ and ~ Qt' ~ Ci. On the other 
hand, the current, remains sinusoidal because, accord¬ 
ing to Equation (46), it depends only on the rate of 
change of </» with the time. Thus, disregarding the 
t ransient condil ion.s, we may put 

f/-.! (h sir* {o) I — li) - Cl (48) 

where is a phase displacement or imperfection angle 
analogous t.o 7 introduced before. Consequently, 
from Eijuation (46), 

II to (’•• (h cos (cot- li) ^ U cos (to t - ft) (49) 
where U ~ 01 On Qa (80) 

is the amplitude of the current u. Substituting the 
foregoing values of q-s and m in Equation (47), gives 

H CO C. Q.. cos (cot - li) + Qs sin (to < - ^) = 2? sin to f 

(51) 

'i'his relationship mu.st hold true at any value of t. 
Etpuiting, therefore, the coellicients of sin to t and of 
cos to t on both sifles of the equation, we obtain, after 
.simplilication: 

tan/t = co(7,fi: (52) 

(7 - (o(7-./i.’cosj3 (53) 

When H ~ 0 , /t -- 0, and Etjuation (53) agrees with 
E<iuut,ion (16), Equation (49) becomes identical with 
Equation (15). 

Tint etiuations 

e --- E sin to t (54) 

V, “ U cos (u)t~ fi) (55) 

determine an ellipse, just as Equations (44) and (45) 
do; see Appendix. This is the ellipse 6 npd«r m 
Fig. 1. The values o( U ~ 5.9 divisions and ^ — 18 
deg. have been chosen by trial to fit the portion ypnb 
of the cvclogram as closely as possible. Positive 
corona differs .somewhat from negative corona so that 
the two halves of the cyclograra are not quite sym¬ 
metrical. A somewhat different ellipse would fit the 
lower corona region better. 

C. Points of Disconlinuity 
As explained in See. II, under D, we shall assume that 


the corona starts when Equation (19) is satisfied. 
Since in Fig. 5 

Qi + q-i = E^n cot (56) 

the condition of gi = — ei is equivalent to 

qi = £( sin CO fi -h ei (57) 

where is an instant of time when the corona starts. 
Substituting this value of q^ in Equation (41), we 
obtain 

Esin 00 ti — Q sin (co — 7 ) = E — Q cos 7 — 2 ei (58) 
To solve this equation for h, we introduce an auxiliary 
voltage S and an auxiliary phase angle 8 such that 
Esin cott — Q sin (coti— y) = S sin (co ti 4- 8) (59) 
Equating the coefficients of sin co <1 and cos co ti 


on both sides of Equation (59), we get 


£/ — Q cos 7 = S cos 8 

(60) 

Q sin 7 = S sin 8 

(61) 

so that 


tan 0 = Q sin y/(E — Q cos 7 ) 

(62) 


S = Q sin 7 /sin 8 = (E - Q cos 7 )/cos 8 (63) 


Therefore, S and 8 may be considered as known cjuan- 
tities. Equations (58), (59), and (60) then give 

sin (co (i 4- 0) = cos 0 — 2 (ci/S) (64) 
When 7 = 0 , 0 = 0, and Equation (64) becomes 
identical with Equation (20). The statements made 
there regarding the limits of values of co <1 apply here 
to (co fi -h 8). Having calculated the values of 8 and 
S from Equations (62) and (63), the value of sin 
((atI 4- 8) may be computed from Equation (64) and 
then the angle co h determined. 

The relationship between ei and may be assum^ to 
be represented by Equation (23), bec^ause at the visual 
critical voltage the imperfections represented by the 
resistances may be neglected. 

Prom Equation (36) 

C-i/(Ci -f C2) = 1 - [Q/(E cos 7 )] (6S) 

so that 

ei = e, { 1 - [ Q/(E cos 7 )]} 

Dividing Equation (43) by Equation (53), we obtain 
I/U = Q/(E cos p) (67) 

Therefore, Equation (66) may also be written in the 
form 

e, = { 1 - (I/U) (cos /3/cos 7 ) } (68) 

By means of either Equation (66) or (68) ei may be 
computed if e, has been determined experimentally and 
the ellipses drawn. 

In Fig 1 the points k and h have been determined as 
follows: '(a) By means of Equation (68) the value of ei 
was computed using the value of e, = 18.1^., given 
bv Peek for this particular cyclogram; (b) Q was 
computed from Equation (67) for the given voltage 
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E = 6^,6 kv- (c) The angle 6 was detennined from 
Equation (62) and S from Equation (63); (d) sin 
(co <i + 0) was found from Equation (64); (e) Having 
found the angle w <i, the abscissas ± E cos co ti gave 
the positions of the points k and h. It will be seen that 
these points agree quite well with the experimental 
discontinuities in the cyclogram. 

IV. Conclusion 

It has been shown that the general shape of corona 
eyclograms, such as in Fig. 1, may be adequately 
represented by ares of two ellipses, whose equations 
can be derived from an equivalent diagram of the 
corona. It has also been shown that eyclograms of a 
circuit consisting of two condensers and a glow gap 
(Fig. 2) also consist of arcs of two ellipses. In the 
latter case the ellipses are “straight,” whereas with the 
actual corona they are “oblique.” 

While experimental and theoretical work on the 
detailed mechanism of corona is going on, based on a 
statistical consideration of actual moving ions in tte 
glow region, the computations and the point of view 
presented in this paper may be of some value in that 
certain fictitious “bulk quantities” (capacitances and 
resistances) are introduced which may be calculal^ 
from experimental data. Variations in these quantities 
with the conditions of the experiment may give an 
indication as to the corresponding changes in the state 
of the gas, changes which otherwise it may be difficult 
to measure or to express by numbers. 

The particular equivalent diagrams used in this papa* 
are perhaps the simplest and the crudest possible, so 
that the field is open for further refinements. For 
example, it is natural to assume that the space charge 
does not retain its position during an alternation, but 
contracts and expands, so that the values of the two 
capacitances, Ci and Ca, vary harmomcally with the 
time. However, such refinements will be of value 
only when suitable experimental material is available 
to check theoretical conclusions and when the cathode 
ray in an oscillograph can be better focused, so as to 
produce a much sharper record. 

Appendix 

Sovne jffop&iiies of an obliQue ellipse. By an oblique 
ellipse (Mgs. 1 and 7) is meant an ellipse boxed in a 
rectangle whose bisectors (A M and Q R) do not 
coincide with the principal axes of the curve. Let the 
ordinates of the ellipse be denoted by i and the abscissas 
by c. We shall prove that the curve may be represented 
by two simultaneous equations of the form 

e = E sin a (®*) 

i = I cos (a — t) C^®) 

where E ^OA, 1 = 0 0, a=w< is an auxiliary 
variable angle, and y a constant angle which character¬ 
izes Hie ellipse. Equations (44) and (45) and Equa¬ 
tions (54) and (55) are of this form. 


A mathematical point may be thought of as perform¬ 
ing a harmonic motion, E sin o) t, along the axis of 
and at the same time being subjected to 
another harmonic motion, I cos (a> i — y), along the 
axis of ordinates. It is well known in physics that a 
supraposition of two such motions gives an elliptical 
path (for example, elliptically polarized light). 

To prove that Equations (69) and (70) represent an 
ellipse, eliminate a between them. The result is 

pe'^ + E’^P — 2ielEain y — E^Pcos* 7 = 0 (71) 
This equation is of the form 

ax^ + by^ + 2hxy + e = 0 (72) 

which is the equation of a conic section referred! to the 
origin at its center. The curve is an elliiise when 

ab-K‘> 0 (73) 

In our case 

ab- = PE^- P E® sin* 7 = P E* cos* 7 (74) 
and is intrinacally positive, so that the curve is an 
ellipse. The angle ^ which its major axis forms with 
the axis of abscissas is determined by the equation 
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tan 2 0=2 h/(,a — b) (75) 

In our case 

tan 2 0 = 2 r E sin y/iE^ — P) (76) 

On first sight the last equation may seem to be physi¬ 
cally inhomogeneous, in that (amperes)* is subtracted 
from (volts)*. However, in this equation both E and I 
are supposed to be expressed in some units of length, 
such as divisions of cross-section paper; otherwise 0 
has no meaning. 

The lengths of the principal axes are determined from 
the “discriminating quadratic” 

^2 _ (jg '2 p)]c + E* P cos* 7 = 0 (77) 

One yalue of 2 fc gives the length of the major axis, 
the other that of the minor axis. 

Conjugate Diameters. Two diameters of an ellipse 
are said to be conjugate when any chord parallel to 
one is bisected by the other. For example, in Fg. 7, 
ad and eg are conjugate diameters. All vertical 
chords, such as j t, are bisected by a d. The tangent to 
the ellipse at the extrmity of one of the conjugate 
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(liuiiieters is parallel to the other diameter. Therefore, 
a is the point of tangency with B F. For the same 
reason, the diameter mf, conjugate to sz, passes 
through the tangency points, m and /, of the horizontal 
sides of the circumscribe<l rectangle. 

I'he diagonals B D and F C also determine a pair of 
conjugate diameters of the ellipse; that is, the tangents 
to the ellipse at points u and u' are parallel to F C, 
while the tangents at v and v' are parallel to B D. 
This may be provwl as follows: Equations (69) and 
(70) give 

il p, (/ (V E cos <v; (] i/d a = — I sin (a — 7 ) (78) 

(;on.se<juently, the sloja; of the curve, at a point deter¬ 


mined by the coordinates r and i, is 

d i/d c - - (J/E) sin (ri: ~ 7 )/cos a (79) 
For the point v, from the geometry of the figure 

(//c)„ - J/E (80) 

On the other hand, from F(piations (69) and (70) 

(//«)„ r:. {l/E)cm(a« - 7 )/sin«,. (81) 

Hence, for point n 

ct)s («„ -- 7 ) “ sin a„ (82) 

which means that 

a. - 40" f 0.5 7 (83) 

Substituting this valu (3 in E<iuation (79), gives 

((/ i/d c)„ - - I/E (84) 

'I’liis proves that the t.angent at u is parallel to F C, 


the slor»e of the latter line being - I/E. P’or the 
ji<»inl. r, fhe slope is etjual to + (I/E), so that liquation 
( 79) is .sjitisfied when 

O',, lur)" + 0.5 7 (85) 

Substituting the value of from Equation (83) in 
E(|ual.ions (69) and (70), we get 
(0 It ) - - -1- i-r - (T'l- -I- /“) sin-' (45" -1- 0.5 7 ) ( 86 ) 

Similarly 

,7) ,.)‘3 .r (E-- i P) cos'- (45" + fi.5 7 ) (87) 

(^msequently, 

(0 nf - 1 - (() p)~ - I'r -h P - (0 B)-^ ( 88 ) 

Both E and I are of course supposed to be expressed in 
.some units of length. One of the fundamental proper¬ 
ties of the eilip.se is that the sum of the squares of any 
pair of its conjugate diameters is constant. Hence, 
in our ellipse the sum of the squares of the principal 
axes, or of any other pair of conjugate diametem, is 
equal to the square of the diagonal of the circumscribed 
rectangle. 

The angle 5 between any two conjugate diameters 
is determined by the equation 

tan 5 = 2 / S cos y/\E- 2 a - P sin (2 a - 2 7 ) ] (89) 

For the sake of convenience in computations and in 
fitting an experimental curve to an ellipse, some values 
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of e, i, and di/d e are given in the table below, detei- 
mined from Equations (69), (70), and (79). The 
ellipses shown in Fig. 1 were drawn with the aid of 
this table. 


a 

e 

i 

1 /#/ c 

0 

0 

/ cos 7 

(J/E) sill 7 

y 

/i sill 7 

/ 

0 


( Ksln ( 45 °-H^*'» 7 ) - 

fsin (45° 10.57) - \ 

1 -(r/K) 

-h 0 .r> y 

\ /icos (45° — 0 . 57 ) 

/(JOS (45°—0.5 7 ) / 


00 ° 

h: 

f .sill 7 

iiillnifcy 

wr f 7 

E (t(is 7 

0 

(/ / E)/ti\n T 


f Ksin (15°->0.5 7 )=" 

-.-/sill (45° >- 0 . 57 ) « 1 

(///-’) 

135° -1-0.5 7 

\ E cos*. (-15° -1-0.5 7 ) 

->/cos( 45 °-K). 5 t) / 


1 S 0 “ 

0 

— / cos 7 

1 / / E) .sill 7 

1S0°-!-7 

- /•; sin 7 

-/ 

0 


Notation 

a parameter in Equation (72) 

b parameter in E(i nation (72) 

C’l, Ci, capacitances 
c parameter in Eciuation (72) 

D constant of integration in p]((uation (39) 

E amplitude of applied a-c. voltage e 

e instantaneous a-c. voltage 

«i critical voltage of a glow gap 

c, instantaneoius critical voltage 

visual critical voltage 
shunted conductance 
h parameter in Equation (72) 

I amplitude of current i 

i ■ in stan taneous current 

.7 V — 1 

K complex quantity tlelimid by liquation (33) 

k either of the principal axes of an ellipse; 

Ecjuation (77) 

n correction term in Equation (31) 

Ft, P 2 voltage amplitudes defined by Kciuations 
(7) and ( 8 ) 

pifPi instantaneous component voltages 

Q amplitude of voltage q/, defined by Equa¬ 

tion (36) 

Qi voltage amplitude defined by Equation (48) 

q,, q., instantaneous voltages across condensers 
Cl and Ci 

qV sinusoidal component of voltage </« 

ii, r resistances 

fif auxiliary voltage defined by Equation (59) 

t time 

it, instant at which corona is re-established 

U amplitude of current u 

u instantaneous cxurent 

M, V subscripts referring to points u and v in Fig. 7 

X, y coordinates in Equation (72) 

Zi, Zi impedances defined by Equations (26) and 
(27) 

a = (at variable time angle 
/3 imperfection angle, Equation (48) 

r constant of integration in Equation (3) 

7 imperfection angle of condenser C 1 
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8 angle between conjugate diameters of an 

ellipse 

6 base of natural logarithms 

d auxiliary phase angle defined by Equation 

(59) ^ • 

angle between the major axis of an ellipse 
and the axis of abscissas 
w = 2 tt/ angular frequency 


Discussion 

E* B* Payncj In a cooperative researcli with the Utilities 
Research Commission we have conducted corona experiments at 
the University of Illinois. By means of tube amplihers we have 
obtained oseillo^ams which record discontinuities in current- 
time curves. When such discharges occur in load-covered cables 
we have found thorn to be associated with high-frequency dis¬ 
turbances which travel along the cable and may by proper 
apparatus be piched up at the cable ends. 

J, B, Whiteheads It is of very great interest to soe an 
effort to represent so highly complicated a phenomenon as the 
alternating-voltage corona by moans, first, of a mechanical model 
and tlien of a simple electrical analogy. 

I confess to some surprise that Professor Katapotoff has been 
able to advance so far in this type of analysis. He has himself 
called attention to tho complexity of this plionomenon, and I 


hope that his remarks indicate that he is going to offer us some¬ 
thing further in the way of a deeper and more fundamental 
analysis. Perhap that is the reason why he has not mentioned 
the recent work of one or two others on the fundamental char- 
actor of corona and on the underlying laws of the travel of space 
charge in its reaction on the corona curves. I have particularly 
in mind the work of Holm, who has analyzed the travel of the 
space charge in a state of ionization, and under the influence of 
the sustained voltage corresponding to one-half of the alternating 
cycle. Holm has computed the limit of the travel of space charge, 
and nsed it to explain the shapes of the alternating-voltage 
curves as wo see them. 

The changes in the position of the critical voltage, on the 
alternating wave in the direction of the zero value of voltage, 
as described by Mr. Peek, are to be explained by the return of the 
space charge, which has gone out during one-half wa.ve, under 
the influence of the succeeding wave of opposite polarity. This 
results in a very much higher potential gradient around the wire 
than would be due to the voltage itself, and so break down at 
an apparently lower value of voltage. It is this out-going travel 
and return of space charge that has engaged the attention of 
Holm. 

In our own laboratory at Johns Hopkins, Dr. Willis two years 
ago made some very interesting extensions of Holm’s theory, 
and since then one of our men, Dr. Waldorf, has been making 
some further studios in the hope of cheeking up the tlicories of 
Holm. 



r lux Linkages and Electromagnetic Induction 

in Closed Circuits 

BY L. V. BEWLEYi 


Associuto, 

Siinoftsia.- 11 xhoini llmt Ihr. Jinx of a circuit may 

III' fhtuyi il ill tiro lu.ry different irayn-—either the Jinx imvy he varied 
enuninu a rolUnje to In- induced neenrdiny to P'orailaj/’x Law of 
Kteelrouituinetie Indnetion, or the limiH may In-, varied by a swb- 
Htitnlion of eirrnil without indnr.iuy n voltage. In the Aypmdix 
it ix inathenintienlly xhown that the Jinx may he ehanyed either by 
Iranxfortner or cutting action, hid that the jwroenec of one or the 
other of thexe netioiix ix de/ieudeni on. the choice of reference, axex. 
Thnx any argnmeut to the effect that one of them in jiarlicnlar ix 
a nere.xxary part of all indnetion phenoinena ix fnlile. It ix 
yoxsihle In identify in every d-c. Machine the building np of jinx 


.. I. E. E. 

linkagex xo ax to generate a voltage, and the reduction of flux linkages 
by a substitution of circuit xo as not to generate a voltage. The 
alternate working of thexe two methods for changing the flux linkages 
of a circuit ix an essential and necessary feature of every d-c. 
dynamo-electric machine. General criteria are introduced for 
ascertaining in any given case the nature of the changes in inter- 
linkages which occur, and whether voltages are induced thereby. 
By way of application, a new restriction on the use of coefficients 
of inductance is pointed out,, the sliding contact and homopolar 
machine are discussed, and finaUy a table has been prepared illus¬ 
trating the various types of flux linkages found in familiar apparatus. 


INTUULINKAGES 

T he purpose of this paper is to examine the various 
changes in flux linkages that occur in electrical 
circuits, and to classify them with respect to the 
type of voltage generated. With this end in view a 
general equation is derived for calculating the voltage 
induced in a circuit of any shape moving or changing its 
(ionfiguration in a variable field of magnetic flux. 
Therefrom criteria are developed, and their application 
demon.strated, for determining in any given case the 
nature of the changes in interlinkages that take place 
and whether voltages are induced thereby. 

'rher(5 are many examples of changing flux linkages 
which are exceedingly difficult to analyze, and un¬ 
certainty may exist about the way in which the voltage 
is genenited. Nor is it always easy to transpose the 
change in interlinkages that .seem to occur to an equiv¬ 
alent switching operation and substitution of circuits, 
or to a rate of change of flux or turns. Oftentimes 
these phenomena are masked by each other, or seem 
to admit of a double interpretation. It is therefore 
convenient, if not essential, to classify the different 
methods for bringing about a change in flux linkages, 
in such a way and subject to such interpretation, that 
this uncertainty is reduced to a minimum. 

In order that no ambiguity .shall exist as to the 
meaning of the term circuit, as used in this paper, 
the following definition shall apply— 

Any closed contour in spetee, whether in conducting 
media or not, and regardless if parts thereof are common 
to any other selected contours, constitutes a dosed circuit. 

On the basis of this definition, a network of line^ 
conductors having two or more branches in parallel will 
consist of just as many separate and distinct circuits as 
it is possible to trace closed paths in that network, even 

1. CUmcral Transformer EnKineering Dept., General Electric 
Co., I’ittsfield, Mass. 
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though some of the conductors are common to two or 
more of those circuits. It is thus possible to construct a 
network of tt (it — 1) /2 complete circuits with it flexible 
linear conductors if only two jimctions are used. Each 
circuit of a network will in general link a different 
amount of flux, and if the network is not constrained 
to move as a rigid body, will have different velocities. 
Consequently the voltages induced will be different, 
and if currents are permitted to flow they will auto¬ 
matically adjust themselves so that the resistance drop 
in each circuit will completely balance out the voltage 
induced in that circuit. In the case of conductors 
of large cross-section, all filaments of which are not 
linked with the same amount of flux, it becomes nec^- 
sary to treat the conductor as a bundle of filaments in 
parallel, and to compute the voltage induced in each 
separate filament circuit. In such a case it may happen 
that a COTtain group of filaments forming a continuous 
surface are all linked with the same flux, and may there¬ 
fore be treated as a group. For example, in calculating 
the sMn effect of a tubular conductor where the ref^ 
is too far removed to affect the current distribution, 
it is customary to Ireat the conductor as a nest of con¬ 
centric hollow cylindrical elements. 

In most cases of engineering practise, what consti¬ 
tutes a turn is usually so intuitively self evident as 
to require no explanation. But when tubes of induction 
are interwound with a circuit there may be some^ chance 
for confusion. The following arbitrary deMtion will 
therefore apply from the point of view of this paper. 

If it is possible by means of imaginary lines to subdivide 
a circuit into a network of N cells such that each cell 
encloses the same flux <t> and in the same direction, then 
the circuit is said to have N turns with respect to <j>. 

On the basis of the above definition, the actual 
physical loops may be made by either the circuit or by 
the tubes of induction, and the specification of the 
number of turns present is entirely arbitrary. In any 
particular case the induced voltage may be computed 
on the basis of N circuits in series each Unked with a 
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flux 4>, or of a single turn circuit linked with a flux 
N <j>. To prove the equivalence it is only necessary 
to note that the voltage round any circuit C, which has 
been so subdivided into N cells 1,2, 3 . . . N, is equal 
to the sum of the voltages round each cell, all taken 
in the same direction, thus 

E. ^ Et +Ei+ . . . . + Bn 
If a circuit consists of n concentrated turns linked 
with a flux (j>, then the interlinkages are 

Q - n4> ( 1 ) 

and their rate of change is 


do. d<t> dn 

dt dt ^ di 


( 2 ) 


The term n d 4>/d tot Equation (2) accounts for those 
changes in interlinkages which are caused by varying 
the flux through the circuit. It expresses the Law of 
Electromagnetic Induction deduced experimentally by 
Faraday and stated as follows: 

“WhsTiever the total flux Oirough a circuit varies there is 
an electromotive force induced whose magnitude is pro- 


ii<j> p ^ y 
— + j u V w 

<■ dx dy dz 

= +f BnVsindds) (16) 

where the summation is to range over all of the circuits 
of concentrated turns which are connected in series. 

The definitions of the sjmbols are given in the 
Appendix and in the attached list of s 3 nnbols. 

The first term otd(f>/dt depends on the position and 
configuration of the circuit relative to the reference 
axes, and on the rate of change of the magnetic field. 
It is independent of the rate of motion or change in 
configuration of the circuit and is therefore called the 
“variational component,” or referred to as “trans¬ 
former” action. 

The second or “motional” term of these expressions 
depends on the velocity of the elements of the circuit 
and on the instantaneous value of the components of 
flux density at the elements and normal to their planes 
of motion. It represents the “cutting” action of the 





Pia. 1 —Changing the Flux Linkages by Unwinding Tdbnb 

AND WITHOUT INDUCING A VOLTAGIfl 

jyoTtioucbl to tho Tcttc of dimifiutiou of tho totctl TiuTHboT 
of tubes of induction threading the circuit.” 

The law is universally true and applies when 
either or both the magnetic system and circuit are 
moving. While nd4>/dt is the general and most 
concise expression of the Law of Induction, it is never¬ 
theless convenient to expand it into a more useful 
form in order to facilitate an understanding of its 
meaning and application. It is perhaps intuitively 
evident that the total flux threading a circuit may be 
changed either by varying the density of those tubes of 
induction already linked with the circuit, or by moving 
the circuit through the field. However, it is shown 
mathematically in Appendix I, by means of the Calculus 
of Variations and Vector Analysis, that nd<f>ldi is 
composed of these two natural components. Two less 
general proofs are also included which are not dependent 
on the processes of mathranatical physics, but whose 
solutions exhibit the same form as that of the general 
and from which the latter may be easily inferred. 
The expanded form of the Law of Induction developed 
in Appendix I is 


moving circuit. 

The two terms of the general e. m. f. equation thus 
have a real physical significance, but they are not 
invariant to a change of coordinate axes. In some 
apparatus, as for example in the case of the trans¬ 
former, there is only one possible choice of axes. But 
in other instances, either or both toms may be present 
depending on the choice of reference axes. Thus, in 
the polyphase induction motor the voltage induced in 
the rotor is of the type (d d»/5 < -h B i ®) or d <#>/d t 
or Blv, corresponding respectively to axes taken on 
the frame, on the rotor, or rotating with the stator 
m. m. f. 

The term <j>dnld tot Equation (2) accounts for those 
changes in interlinkages which are caused by varying 
the number of turns linked with a given rigid distribu¬ 
tion of flux. It may appear that there are two possible 
interpretations to the meaning of d>dn/dt. First, the 
turns may be changed without cutting the^ flux, as by 
winding them around it as indicated in Big. 1, where 
the turns are wound onto a drum which revolves about 
a magnetic core. The electric circuit is completed 
through a slip-ring and bnish. In such an arrangement 
the turns n are constant until the coimection to the slip 
ring passes under the brush, when the number of turM 
changes abruptly to (w dr 1). Thus d n/d i is infinite 
at that instant, but otherwise is zero. No voUage is 
induced by this process. A unique d-c. generator ba^d 
on t.hig process is described in the paper. A variation 
of the same scheme is in fact employed in every d-e. 
generator, and will be hereafter referred to as a substi¬ 
tution of circuit. 

The second interpretation of <p d n/d t might seem 
to be the piling up of turns by cutting through the 
flux, as illustrated in Pig. 2. For such a point of view 
it is necessary to define a full turn as one linking all 
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of the s]jecilied amount of flux, and a pai'tial or fractional 
turn as one Hnkiny only a part thereof. But such a 
definition is contrary to the idea of a turn as something 
necessarily integer, and leads to endless confusion and 
uncertainty in pnictise. In fact, if Equation (1) is 
defined on the basis of concentnited integer turns, then 
(j) d u/d I cannot pos.sibly admit of this second inter¬ 
pretation; tor the several turns which make up the 
circuit of Fig. 2 jme not concentrated, that is, they do 
not all link the same flux at the same instant. Under 
the conditions of such a definition each of the several 
turns must be re.garded as separate circuits connected 
in series, and the changing flux linkages due to the 
motion of the coil are then fully accounted for by 
n d (f)/d t. It is therefore evident that any attempt 
to account for the change in interlinkages due to the 
motion of the circuit through the flux, by any term 
other than n d 4>/d t would be superfluous and lead to 
a duplication of result, or else place an unnatural 
restriction on the definition of n d 4>/d L 

Thus it is seen that the interlinkages of a circuit 



may be changed in two very different ways: 

(1) The flux threading a circuit may be changed 
eitlier by “transformer” or “cutting” action causing a 
voltage to be induced according to B'araday’s Law of 
Induction. 

( 2 ) The turns linking the flux may be changed in 
such a way as not to cut through the flux, as by winding 
on turns or substitution of circuits, thus effecting a 
change of interlinkages toiihoiU inducing a voltage. 

I'lie first of these two methods makes possible the 
genemtion of a voltage by electromagnetic induction. 
The.second offers the only possible way for obtaining an 
average or d-c. component therefrom by means of a 
dynamo-electric machine. 

The Average or D-c. Component of Voltage 

The average voltage induced in a non-interrupted 
circuit over the time interval (tj — fi) is 


e.n. 



(^2 - 01 ) 


(3) 


It is evident that e„, 0 if averaged over a suffi¬ 

ciently long period of time, for the flux 0 ® cannot 
perpetually increase. 

Suppose, however, that at time h when the flux 
included by the circuit is 0 ®, the interlinkages be 


reduced to some lower value 0 i by effecting a substitu¬ 
tion of circuit, 4) dn/dt; and then that the flux link¬ 
ages of the new or substituted circuit be increased by 
increasing the flux. Any number of such cycles may be 
passed through in succession and the average voltage 
induced over all of the cycles is 


^»fi> — 


S n (02 — 00 
)ii (f» — ti) 


(4) 


If every substituted circuit and cycle is alike this 
reduces to 


02 — 01 

e.,. = - ti- ti « 


(5) 


Thus a d-c. component of voltage may be obtained 
over any period of time, merely by providing some 
aiTangement whereby new circuits may be continually 
substituted as the limit in flux linkages is reached for 
each. And therefore in any d-e. generator the voltage 
must be induced by a change of interlinkages n d 0 /d i; 
but the interlinkages must be held within finite bounds 
by a periodic reduction 0 d n/d t. 

The most familiar arrangement of this kind is the 
ordinaiy d-c. generator, wherein a commutator func¬ 
tions as an automatic switch connecting the armature 
coils to the external circuit. At regular intervals each 
armature coil is disconnected from the external circuit 
on being short circuited by the brushes, and is then 
substituted back into the circuit, but with reversed 
connections. 

As a second illustration of this method for obtaining 
a d-c. component of voltage. Fig. 3 shows a generator 
co nsisting of a magnetic core c, exciting winding /, 
and reversible revolving windings a and 6 . The flux 
cycle in the magnetic core, furnished by the exciting 
winding /, is a trapezoidal wave as shown in the figiue. 
The generating cycle is divided into four periods, shown 
on the flux and voltage diagrams as 
Period No. 1 N turns on a, none on b. 

Flux varied linearly from - 0 to - 1 - 0. 

Constant voltage, since d4>/dt = 
constant. 


Period No. 2 Turns transferred from o to 6 , (d w/d i.) 
Flux constant. 

Voltage zero, since d 0 /d t = 0. 

Period No. 3 N turns on b, none on a. 

Flxix varied linearly from - 1 - 0 to — 0. 
Constant voltage, since d 0 /d t = 
constant. 

Period No. 4 Turns transferred back to a. (dn/dt.) 
Flux constant. 

Voltage zero, since d 0 /d t = 0. 

Of course, whether the voltage generated during 
period No. 3 is of the same or different sign to that 
generated during period No. 1 depends on the direction 
of the windings, but as this is arbitrary it presents no 
problem. 
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The General Criteria 

In the light of the foregoing developments, the 
following criteria are introduced as a means towards 
systematically determining the nature of the inter¬ 
linkages which occur in electrical apparatus, and 
whether voltages are induced thereby. It is not sup¬ 
posed that these criteria will reduce the analysis to a 
simple mechanical process, but they are a step in that 
direction. The proposed rules are: 

(a) Choose a set of coordinate axes as convenient 
and refer all changes in flux, or in position and conflgura- 



Fig. 3 —D-c. Obnisrator Making Use op the Principle 
IN Fig. 1 


tion of the dectric circuit, to these axes. (Transforma¬ 
tion of coordinates, if properly done, is always 
permissible.) 

(b) If that flux linked with the electric circuit at 
any instant, i .«., with the circuit fixed, is a function of 
time with respect to the coordinate axes, it will induce 
in the circuit a voltage 

ei = — 2 « b 4>/b t 

where the summation is to include all those groups of 
concentrated turns of which the total circtdt is com¬ 
posed, and is the flux linked with any group of n 
concentrated turns. By “concentrated turns” is under¬ 
stood all those turns connected in series which link 


exactly the same flux, although they may be physically * 
widely distributed and at different places in space. 

(c) If any of the elements of an electric circuit • 
are moving with respect to the coordinate axes so as to 
“cut” the flux of the magnetic circuit, they will induce 
a voltage 

e = - S » / -Bb V sin d ds 

C 

where 

V — velocity of liie element ds 
6 = angle between the direction of v and ds 

Bn = component of flux density normal to the plane 
of V and ds 

/ = the integral for all the elements ds taken com- 
* pletely round the circuit. 

(d) Any change of interlinkages which cannot be 
classified under eithCT (b) or (c) is due to a substitution 
of circuit, dn/dt, and will necessarily involve some 
switching op^ation, sliding contact, or transfer of 
turns. No voltage will be induced thereby, except in 
so far as the flux itself is changed; either because the 
exciting m. m. f. is furnished by the turns themselves, 
or because they happen to be made of a magnetic 
matmal whose shifting changes the reluctance of the 
magnetic circuit. 

(e) It is impossible to induce a d-c. voltage in an 
uninterrupted circuit. However, a d-c. voltage may 
be obtained by repeatedly building up the flux linkage 
by methods (b) and (c) and reducing them by method 
(d). In this way unidirectional voltages are induced 
during the increase of flux linkages, but no voltages 
are induced during their reduction. 


Applications 

A few examples are discussed under this sectipn of 
the paper to flx in mind the principles involved, and the 
method of applying the general criteria. It is pointed 
out that there is a distinct restriction on the use of 
coefficients of inductance quite apart from saturation 
effects. The sliding contact and homopolar generator 
are briefly described and analyzed. Finally, a table 
has been compiled indicating the nature of the inter- 
link^es which occur in some of the more familiar 
types of electric apparatus. 


Coefficients of Inductance 
It is sometimes convenient to express the total 
flux linkages of a drcuit in terms of its coefficients of 
self and mutual inductance as defined by the equation: 


Nh d** “ (.4>h' + 0/) 


Nk^ik ^ NkN,i, 

Rk Rks 


“ Lkik + 2® (6) 

where 

Nk = total turns of circuit & 

N, = total turns of circuit s 
i' = flux linked with Nk due to Nhik 
= flux linked ynth N k due to 2 N, i. 
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TABLE I 

TYPES OP INTERLINKAGE PHENOMENA 





Change of interlinkages 


Apparatus 

Kefereiice axes 

Circuit considered 

Increase 

Decrease 

Voltage generated 

'Prausformer. 

On core 

Either 


b 0 
" bf 

a-c. 


O 0 

.Syn fCisn orator. 

On field 

Armature 

n 

n Bio 

a-c. 


d 0 

b 0 



On armature 

Armature 

^ bf 

" bf 

a-c. 

Polvpliase ind. motor. 

On stator 

Botor 



a<c. 




On rotor 

Kotor 

d 0 

b 0 

a-c. 




" df 

” bf 



Kotating synchronously 

Botor 

n Blv 

n Bio 

a-c. 

D-c. gonorator..... 

On field 

At brushes 

n Blv 

1 

d n 

d-c. 







On armature 

At brushes 

s ^ 0 

d n 

d-c. 




" bt 

^ dt 


Unipolar Konorator. 

On coi*e 

At brushes 

n Bio 

d n 

d-c. 





^ dt 


floiiorator iu Fig. 3. 

On core 

At brushes 

b 0 

d n 

d-c. 




bf 

* — 


HUding contsict. 

On core 

At contacts 

d n 

d n 

None 




^ dl 

* dt 



(l>k = 4>k' + ^k" 

R, T.-Z reluctance to </>«•' 

R„i, = reluctance to <)!) a" 
j a = current in circuit fc 
= current in circuit s 

Since the identity is to be true for all values of ik 
and then 


L, 


Ejl 

Rk 


and, M 


Nk N„ i, 
R ka 


(7) 


Now suppose that the currents and reluctances 
remain constant, but that N t is varied by the wind¬ 
ing on of turns in the experiment shown in Fig. 4). 

The flux will then vary directly with the turns, 
(jy ,/ Nf ik/Rkf and there will be induced in the circuit 

a voltage 


d 4>k .T ^ i 
e - - iVi'77 ==-Nk ( 22^ 



Nh ik dNk 
Rk dt 



( 8 ) 


This result may appear at first sight to violate the 
conclusion previously reached, i. e., that ° 

Induction is -Nd<t>/dt and not - d (N <i>Vdt or 
— (bdN/dt. However, in Equation (3) the nml 
result follows directly from - Nd4>/dt and h^ the 
form (t)dN/dt merely as a matter of coincidence. 


Had we preceded from the expresaon — d (N 4>)/dt 
our result would have been twice too large. 

In Equation (8) dNk/dt may be regarded as, quite 
unif orm and continuous, as is evident from a^ study of 
Fig. 4a. C is the magnetic circuit linked with a coil 
in which a current I is flowing. At the connection to 
the slip-ring R, the current divides as ti and ii = I - ii 
anH flows in opposite directions to the brush b. This 
may be considered as a superposition of the full turn 
currents shown in Fig. 4 b. The equivalent turns at 
full current thai are 21 -t- ii = (2 + d/2 ir) I. Thus 
the effect is exactly equivalent to the h^othetical 
existence of a uniformly changing fractional tuni. 
Of course if the slip-ring were of non-uniform reastivity 
the division of current would not be proportional to 
the angle 6.. If it were slit axially the change in Nt 
would occur abruptly. 

The coeffidents of inductance as defined by (7) 
are not suffident to express the voltage due to a change 
in flux linkages of the type described above. For under 
such conditions there results; 

d . . d Lk 

^ ^ {Lk ik + S* Mak ia) ik ^ j ** dt 


dLk dNk Ml 

dNk ' dt ^ ’ dNk ‘ dt 
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. dNk d / \ 

** dt -diVfcV Rk f 


. dNk d / Nit N„ \ 
+ dt ’dNu\ R.k / 

ikNk dNk ^ is Na dNk 

Rk d t Rgk d t 


In this result the term 2 <t>k d Nu/d t is twice too 
large and the term should not appear. This 

discrepancy arises from the fact that the coefficients of 


simple form, of a circuit complotwl through, ami tiiaking 
a sliding contact with a magnetic cort*. As the cdn- 
tacts are moved acros.s the <-orf, the total iliix linked 
with the circuit appears to chtingc hut ru> xoltairt* is 
induced. 

This is usually explained as a cast* of cnniiuuuu.s 
and successive suhstitulion of cinmit. The iron core 
is considered as eonsi.sling of an infinite mniihcr of 
conducting filaments in parallel, as illustraleil in Kig. 
.5b, and the proces.s of moving tin* coni act .i is eijuivu- 
lent to progressively closing tind ojuming switches at 
infinitesimal increments. 

But in the light of the inlerlinkage criteria, i!«> fact 
that no voltage is induced i.s evitleni u gkaiice. for: 

a. Choose a,xes on the core. 

b. There is no change of Hux. hence n o o ,■ u. 

c. No moving element of the eirenit “eut-^;" fitts. 



Fia. 4 —Guanoing this M. M P. by Unwinding Tukns 


inductance L* and if.* contain by definition the num¬ 
ber of turns N *; but this factor is not subject to differen¬ 
tiation when these turns vary in such 'a way as to 
change the flux linkage without "cutting” the flux. 

On the other hand, if they do vary in such a way as 
to “cut” the flux it is more reliable and more in accord 
with the physical facts to attribute the change in inter¬ 
linkages as due to the changes in reluctances; rather 
than to introduce the motion of partial turns as pre¬ 
viously discussed. 

It is therefore evident that the coefficients of induc¬ 
tance are not directly applicable to cases of the type 
described above. 

The Sliding Contact 

The ‘Sliding Contact,” Fig. 5a consists, in its most 


hence nBlv ~ 0. 

d. The change of intariinkages is dm* In u suhsiitu* 
tion of circuit. Therefore no vnitagi* is indiioed. 

Thh Ho.MtmoLAU .Maciiim: 

Fig. 6 shows the schemal.it; ftirm of I he hoiiinpnkir or 
unipolar generator. It wmsists of a h.-ir luagm i ,V .x* 
around which revolves a condmi nr c d «»it ring.; /,*. T1 h> 
circuit is completed through the upper and hnver |i;irivS 
of the slip rings and the brushes It, ihii.s fnruiing two 
circuits in parallel having a eomimm return ihroiigh 
the brushes and external eireuit. A.h ilie roufiiiflor 
revolves the flux in the upper eireuit inere;ise,N and iliat 
in the lower circuit corre.spomlingly <leerea-;e.4, Imh as 
the flux is in oppo.site direelioas rel.aiive in ihe ttvo 
circuits, the voltage generated is in the Name tliiveiioii, 
Although the flux througfi the upper eireuit i ;4 ap¬ 
parently continually increasing, yet when I fa- eomiuefor 
reaches the brushes the flux im-luded is the s.ime as it 
was a revolution previously. 

The paradox may be explained by referem *' lo Mg. 
6c. Let the conductor tul he moved from .1 ii» H 
across the magnet face, generating a voltage. If this 
conductor could by some mean.s he tran.sferred hnek to 
A, each time that it reaches /#, and in such a in.’iitner 
that the flux is not cut in a reversed rlireclhm, or fin; 
circuit interrupted, then conditions would he ideal for 
generating a d-c, voltage, 'i'ln* unipolar machine is 
just such an automatic amingement for iiisf ant tmeonsly 
effecting a change of interlinkagc« by ti suhstitulion lif 
circuit, and In this respisct Fig. 6c nuty la* eousidereil iw 
Its "development.” 

• In effect, the unipolar machine Is equivaleni to mak¬ 
ing the distance Ali infinite. Hut this etjuivaleiice is 
not offered as an explanation of the [ihenomena of 
induction in the unipolar generator, for it fails to take 
into account the actual substitution of eireuit which 
occurs, o» mentiaifeature af unp dpmmrM-lepfrir murhint’ 
generating direct current. 

Applying the interlinkage criteria: 

(a) Choose axes as the frame. 
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(b) There is no change of flux, hence no voltage 
n d 0/d /. 

(c) The moving element cuts flux and always in the 
same direction, thus inducing a unidirectional voltage 
B I v. 

(d) There is an automatic substitution of circuit 
each time that the conductor passes xmder the brush. 

(e) The interlinkages are increased at a regular 
rate by cutting the flux, and induce a unidirectional 



Ki<}. 5—ShfiHNo Contact and EgmYADioNT SwtTCKfNci 

Opkuationm 

voltage; but the interlinkages are reduced to zero by a 
substitution of circuit each time that the conductor 
passes under the brush. Thus a d-c. voltage is con¬ 
tinuously generated. 

Conclusions 

The phenomena of changing flux linkages and electro¬ 
magnetic induction in electrical circuits may be classi¬ 
fied according to the following scheme: 


Thus the flux linkages of a circuit may be changed 
by changing either the flux or the turns. The flux may 
be varied either by transformer action or by cutting 
action. (These are also known respectively as the 
variational and motional components of e. m. f.) But 
whichever action is involved is dependent on the arbi¬ 
trary choice of the reference axes. Regardless of the 
way in which the flux through a non-interrupted cir¬ 
cuit is changed, it will induce a voltage according to 
Faraday’s Law. And if the period of time is taken 




CO 



()—HoM()Im»dau Induction 

sufficiently long, this e. m. f. must be alternating, or 
zero, for the flux cannot perpetually increase. 

But the flux linkages may also be changed by vary¬ 
ing the number of turns linked. If this is done in such 
a way as not to change the flux itself, it is classified as a 
substitution of circuit, and includes the sliding contact, 
transfer of turns, and commutation or switching opera¬ 
tions. No voltage can be induced by a substitution of 
circuit. 

The generation of an average or d-c. component of 
voltage depends on the alternate use of nd (l>/dt and 
0 d n/d t. That is, the flux linkages must be increased 


RATE OF CHANGE OF FLUX LINKAGES 


(i (n 
dt 
i 


KAEADAY’S LAW OF INDUCTION 
d 4* 



(Depenclliig on reference axes) 


1 

'Fransformer action 

1 

Cutting action 

(or variational e. m. f.) 

(or motional o.m.t) 

b 0 

n y* V sin d& 

” 2)/ 

I 

c 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

A-C. VOLTAGE 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

A-0 VOLTAGE 

1 

1 

1 

1 


I 

1 


SUBSTITUTION OF CIRCUIT 
d n 


1. Sliding con (act 

2. Commutation or switching operation 

1 • 

I 

3. Transfer of Turns 


I 

I 

D-O VOLTAGE 


I 

I 

1 

I 

NO VOLTAGE 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

( 
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by increasing the flux and causing a voltage to be 
induced according to Farraday’s Law; but these 
linkages must be held within finite limits by a periodic 
reduction with a substitution of circuit. 

It is not intended to imply that it is always advan¬ 
tageous in analyzing a given case to follow the above 
scheme. It may often be more simple to deal directly 

withw-^, than with its components. Nor is it 

suggested that this scheme be adopted to the exclusion 
of any other consistent classification. Many eminent 
authorities believe that the seat of the e. m. f. is at the 
conductor element, and therefore that the most fund^ 
Twont al expression for the Law of Induction ]& B LV 
where V is the rdative velocity between the conductor 
elements and the tubes of induction. (In this paper V 
is the velocity of the conductor element relative to the 
coordinate ^stem, and therefore is not necessarily the 
same as the V just described.) It is not within the scope 
of the present papa* to discuss in general when tubes of 
induction have a velocity. Nevertheless, it is often 
convenient to assign velocities to them—especially 
when calculating the e. m. f. induced in a finite linear 
conductor element. (It may be parenthetically re¬ 
marked that the process of calculating the voltage in¬ 
duced in an isolated element is also equivalent to 
assuming that the return circuit is at ii^nity.) Dr, 
H. B. Dwight recently discussed this 15 L V int^reta- 
tion of the law, with certain necessary restrictions, in 
the April 1928 issue of the EUetrie Journal. 

Finally, the author wishes to point out that the 
notions given in this paper have been presented from 
the engineering point of view, and with no attempt 
other than that given in Appendix II at correlation 
with the general mathematical theory of electricity and 
magnetism. 

The author wishes to thank Mr. C. H. Biron for 
preparing the illustrations. 

List OP Symbols 

B =‘ia+jp + kj = flux density expressed as 
a vector. 

B„ = Component of B normal to the plane of V 
and d s. 

C = Any closed circuit. 

ds = idx +jdy + kdz = element on a circuit C. 

e = e. m. f. 

fios = ava*age value of e. m. f. 

F =iX+jY + kZ= vector potential defined 

hy V X F = B. 

I = Curraiti 

ikf = Currents in circuits k and s respectively. 
k = Unit vectors alongthea:, y, asaxesrespectively. 

Lk = Self-inductance of a circuit k. 

Mkt — Mutual inductance between circuits k and s. 
Nk,N, = Turns, of circuits k and s respectively. 
n,N = Turns. 


n = Unit vector normal to a surface. 

Rt, Rh, = Rductances to fluxes due to and i, 
respectively. 
t — Time. 

u,v,v} = Components of the velocity V along the 
a:,g, 2 axes. 

y + = velocity of an element a s 

expressed as a vector. 

V = Absolute value of V. 

X,Y,Z- Components of the vector potential F. 
x,y,z = Any point on a given circuit C. 

= Components of flux density B along the 
X, y, z axes. 

= Sign of variation. 

= Flux. 

= Flux linking a circuit k due to a current u 
therein. 

= Flux linking a circuit k due to external 
currents. 

6 = Angle between V and d s. 

n = n<l) = flux linkages. 


8 

4> 

<Pk' 

<#•/ 


V 

2 

y 

c 

X 


"(■ 


b X 




Grad 


= Sign of summation, effective as implied. 

= Contour integral taken round any circuit C. 

= Vector or cross product. 

= Scalar or dot product. 


Appendix I 

General Equation op the Law op Induction 
(Using Vector Analysis and the Calculus of Variations) 
Consider an electrical circuit C situated in a field of 
variable magnetic flux density B = *Q!-|-/^ + i:7- 
Then since B, is a solenoidal vector, V . B = 0, we may 
define the vector potential F such that V x F = B. 
It follows by Stokes Theorem that the flux linked with 
the circuit C at any given instant is 

4> = ffn.BdS=J'fn.VxFdS = fF.dB=L 

( 1 ) 

where n is the unit normal to any surface S of which C 
is the boundary contour, and d s is an element of the 
contour C. 

Now as the circuit moves and changes its shape from 
C to C', the flux linked therewith also changes; so that 
in general the flux included by the circuit is a function 
of the shape and position of the circuit as well as of 
time t. But the shape and position of the drcuit is 
sufficiently characterized by the line integral L as given 
in Equation (1). 

Therefore, functionally 

=f(t, L) and by the Calculus of Variations (2) 
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since by Equation (1) <^ = L at any given instant, and 
(i<l> 

therefore-z-y- = 1. 
oL 

Now if 

F = iX +jY + kZ (4) 

and 

ds = idx + j dy + kdz (5) 

we have 

5 y F. ds = 3 y (Xdx + Ydy ^ Zdz) 

c c 

= fS (Xdx + Ydy + Zdz) 

c 

= f {8 X dx + X b dx + similar terms in Y and Z). 

C 

= X (jS X dx + X d dx + similar terms in Y and Z). 

e 

( 6 ) 

Integrating by parts 


— 4f--(i7+/B--|7X'“) O’) 

But 

3s d X S V S z 

(14) 

is the vector velocity of a point on C. Therefore, 

= - ( + J* y sin d ds ) (15) 

C 

where d is the angle between V and d s, and B* is the 
component of B normal to the plane of V and ds. 


fxdSx~XSx]-f 3 3;dX = -/3a:dZ 


since at the stai’t and finish of a completed contour 
X dx has the same value. Also 

dX „ DX , DX ^ 

3 X = -:r— 3 .X + -r— 8y + -r— 3 z (8) 

dx by " bz ' 

, ^ DX DX , DX , 

and dX ^~^dx + -^dy + -^dz 

.•.0 J F.ds = J ^ — 3 a:da: +-^ 

DX, , DX, , DX , , DX, , 

4- — ozdx— -r— 3 x dx —-r— ox dy — TT’® ® dz 

' bz bx by " bz 

+ similar terms in X and Z). (9) 

Collecting terms and rearranging 

crI bZ DX\ 

{'a?- TT 


DX bZ 
bz D x 


- ^ {dx dz — dz dx) 


= yVxF.38xds = yB.38xds where (10) 

C C 

3 s = idx + j dy + k dz (11) 

is the variation of a point on C. Substituting (10) 
in (3) 

3<#» = -|y3f + jB.S8xds (12) 

If this variation in d> takes place in time St the 
electromotive force induced in the circuit is, by the Law 
of Induction 



Fid. 7 —Clohis:i) Oiucuit Movinci and (UiANdiNo Hiiai*k in a 

VAItlATILM FjKDD OF FdUX 

This general equation of the Law of Induction states 
that the electromotive force induced in a closed circuit 
C is equal to 

(The time rate of change in magnitude of 
that flux in space which is linked at the 
given instant with the circuit C) + (The 
sum for all the elements round the circuit 
• of the triple product length of the moving t (16) 
element X component of velocity perpendic¬ 
ular to the length of the element X compo¬ 
nent of flux density normal to the plane of 
> motion of the element.) 

If the circuit consists of n turns the potential induced 
is n times as great. If several such circuits are con¬ 
nected in series the total potential induced is given by 
any of the following mutually convertible expressions: 
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= “ 2 *^ I 1:7 

+ (fiw— y v) dx + {j u — a w) dy] | (17) 

The case ef chief practical intoest in electrical 
machinery is that of a coil with parallel coil sides moving 
through a field which is uniform in a direction along the 
coil sides papendicular to the motion, and is zero 
along the ends. Taking the motion along the X axis, 
and an effective length of coil I along the Z axis, we have 


(18) 


(19) 


This equation may be derived without the use of the 
Calculus of Variations as follows, and from it the more 
general Equation (17) may be inferred. 

The flux linked with a coil in the xz plane having 
parallel coil sides along the z axis is 

. I X2 X2 

= y J" pdxdz = I y 0dx ( 20 ) 

O Xl XI . 

But if the coil is moving, the limits Xi and x^ are func- 


B = iO + 5/3 + 0 
( V =*» + 0 + 0 
d s = 0 + 0 + jdz 
Then substituting in (17) 

+yB.Vxds) 

^ <j> ^ ° \ 

= - n ( + /182 Ms d 2 + ^ /3i Ml dz ) 

/&<]!> \ 

= - m( -^ + l/SsMa-f^iMi j 

b<t> 


= — n- 


bt 


nl^2-0i)u 


since Ms = Mj = m for a rigid coil. 


e = — n 




d t 


/ ? bB dXi dXi \ 

= + dt dt ) 


-n{ 


Xl 

bt 


-j- Z 182 ^^2 


- i/3iMi) 


- n- nlu.ifii- Bi) 


( 21 ) 


This same procedure may easily be extended to the 
ciase of motion in two orthogonal directions. 

Still another way of proving this result is to note 
from Fig. 8 that 

<t> = / («, 052, X,) ( 22 ) 

Then 

d<f> / d<f> dt b4> dx» b 4> dx\ \ 

~'^~dT X2 dt b Xx dt f 

/ bd> \ 

= — M I 77 + i 82 Ms — i 81 Ml J 


bd) 

= - M 77 - nluijBi- Bi) (23) 

and this method also may be extended to the case of 
motion in two orthogonal directions. 

Appendix II 

Note on the Inducsed Voltage in an Element 

OP ClECUIT 

The term b <#>/b t of Equation (15) accoimts for the 
voltage induced in the circuit due to the time rate of 
change of that flux in space which at any given instant 
is linked with the circuit. It is accordingly computed 
as though the circuit were fixed in position. From 
Elquation (1) 

^varialimat 



Pig. 8—Rigid Coil Moving theovgh Variable Plox 


tions of time <. Th^efore the daivative of ( 20 ) must 
be taken according to the rule for differentiating a 
definite int^ral whose limits are functions of the 
parameter with respect to which differentiation is 
performed. Thus 


b<i> 

bt 




. d s 


(24) 


since C is fixed. The total induced voltage for the 
circuit may then be written in the form 

® ~ ^varuMoncl "h ^moUonal 


c c 


(25) 


since the dot and cross products of the latter expression 
are interchangeable. 

Equation (25) was derived on the assumption that 
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the circuit was closed. Since, however, it assigns to 
each element ds of the circuit a definite portion of the 
total voltage induced in the complete circuit, it follows 
that the voltage between any two points a and b of the 
circuit may be taken as equal to 

c,.» =-/(-|y + B X v).d8 =/E.ds (26) 

a 

where E is the electric force at the circuit. To the 
integrand of (25) may be added any acyclic function 

V U , $ince the line integral of V Z7 round any closed 
circuit is zero. Such a function exists when no changes 
are taking place in the magnetic field or circtiit, and is 
therefore identified physically with the electrostatic 
potential. For this reason it has been omitted in (26). 
If the circuit is fixed, then V = 0 and (26) reduces to 
the familiar rate of change of vector potential expres¬ 
sion for the electric force. 

bF 

E = — for C fixed (27) 

The advantage of Equation (26) is that the voltage 
induced in a part of a circuit may be calculated quite 
independently of other parts of the circuit, if the vector 
potential F is known. The three simultaneous differen¬ 
tial equations of V x F = B are not sufficient to 
uniquely determine F. For if F is one solution, 
(F -h V f) where V ^ is any acyclic function, is also a 
solution; since V X (F -f V if) = V X F. The addi¬ 
tional condition which Maxwell arbitrarily imposed was 

V . F = 0, but this is not entirely satisfactory. 

The “second circuital equation” of Heaviside is 
obtained by taking the curl of Equation (27) 

b bB 

AXE---jj-AXF.—^ (28) 

However, it.is not within the scope of the present 
paper to discuss the induction of voltage in parts of a 
circuit. This Appendix has been added merely by 


way of correlation with the methods found in such 
texts on Electricity and Magnetism as those by Max¬ 
well, Livens, and Jeans. 


Discussion 

E* E. Johnson: Mr* Bewley has very well coordinated many 
of the ideas relating to the subject of electromagnetic induction, 
and he has also placed the much discussed sliding contact or 
substitution of circuit on what appears to be a rational basis. 
Furthermore, the rules which he has set down for determining 
whether a unidirectional continuously generated voltage may be 
generated are sometimes very useful, especially when some 
inventor presents an ingenious device for generating such voltages. 

In Appendix I Mr. Bewley discusses the flux linkage of a circuit 
as well as the voltage generated in that circuit, and he mentions 
that if this particular circuit contains n turns, the voltage will 
be n tjumes as great. This brings up the question of what is a 
turn. Although the concept of a turn is indispensable to elec¬ 
trical engineering, nevertheless in the application of Equation (1) 
in Appendix I, it is not necessary to think of a turn because if 
the integration is properly performed, turns do not enter into the 
expression. 

Mr. Bewley, I thinlc, recognizes this, and he brought out the 
point of the concept of turns, because we use turns so frequently 
in engineering practise. 

It should be pointed out in connection with Equation (16) that 
the integration is to be performed in the direction that a right 
hand screw would have to be turned in order to advance in the 
direction of positive flux. 

L. V. Bewley: As Mr. Johnson suggests, the idea of a “turn** 
is only an engineering convenience. Mathematically, the con¬ 
cept is unnecessary and rather inconvenient. Some attempt 
was made to emphasize this point by the statement in the paper 
following the definition of a ton. I am indebted to Mr. Johnson 
for pointing out the direction of the positive normal which applies 
to the equations and to Pig. 7. The origin of the rule for the 
direction of contour integration is to he found in the basic 
derivation of Stokes* Theorem. 

For uniform isotropic media at rest, the complete specification 
of the electromagnet field is given by the pair of symmetrical 
first and second circuital equations of Heaviside, The latter 
follows directly from Equation (27) of this paper, by taking its 
curl as follows: 

d dB 

-= - — 



Progress in High-Tension Undergromid G^le 

Research and Development 
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Synopsis.—This paper deeds primarily mth the '‘solid” type 
paper insudated hiyhrtension cable, the development field still ahead 
being extensive. A review is given gf the progress made during- 
the past four years. The research and development work which 
made this progress possible is o-uUined, only the more important 
features being considered. 

Particular attention is given to void formation both in the factory 
and in the field, and methods of arriving at some understanding of 
this are demonstrated. The condusion is drawn that void formation 


under service conditions is inherent in paper insulated solid 
cables. Methods of reducing the size and duration of voids, and 
increasing their pressure, thereby reducing the possibility of ioniza¬ 
tion deterioration, are carefvUy considered. Oil reservoir feed at 
the joints is of great value in this respect. This is dealt with in 

detail. . . ■ i j 

Research data on ionisation and other characteristics of finished 

cable and cable materials are presented. 

♦ • * » * 


Introduction 

P EONOUNCED progress has been made in high- 
tension underground cable practise during the 
past three or four years, resulting not only in 
cable of better quality and reliability but also in greatly 
improved operating conditions. 

The main principles upon which this progress has 
been based are simple and sound. They are not entirely 
new and, at least in part, have been recognized by cable 
engineers for some years past. Emowledge of their 
relative importance, putting these principles effectively 
into practise, relegation of less important factors, and 
confirmation by tests and operating experience are com¬ 
paratively new acquisitions. 

The purpose of this paper is to present as briefly as 
possible a general outline of the research and develop¬ 
ment work conducted by one of the manufacturers dur¬ 
ing the past four years and the observations and con¬ 
clusions drawn therefrom, as well as from operating 
sources. High-tension cable is not a self sustaining 
product. Proper methods of installation and opera¬ 
tion are of as vital importance to successful sei^ce 
as are proper design and manufacture. It might be 
said that we have entered a new era in which thwe is 
general recognition of the fact that a high-tension cable 
is not an inert mass but is physically, electrically, and 
chemically “alive” and must be so regarded throughout 
its life. Therefore, no general observations and con¬ 
clusions bearing upon improved cable service and life 
can be complete without careful consideration of operat¬ 
ing conditions and experience. 

It is realized that this is an ambitious program for a 
single paper of reasonable length and conciseness. In 
the first place, the authors have at their disposal a mass 
of research and test data accumulated by a number of 
workers in their company during the past four or five 
years. As is usually the case a good part of this is 
merely mute evidence of a groping for the truth, of 

♦Both of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. T. 
Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. E. E., New York, 
N. Y., Jan. S8-Feb. 1,1989. 


AypprincftTita tried and discarded. There remains 
however, a very considerable mass of pertinent data 
bearing upon the conclusions we wish to set forth. 

It would be undesirable, even if possible, to present all 
of these data herein, for much would be merely repeti¬ 
tion of recently published work. Other cable engineers 
have not been idle during this period and a good part 
of our work necessarily parallels and in many eases 
confirms theirs. Where such is the case we will refer 
to their work and present our confirming conclusions 
without further proof. 

Of the remaining data we Mil attempt to present only 
those of particular significance as they relate to the 
general trend of the paper. 

Fundamentals of Cable Practise 

The present trend of high-tension paper-insulated 
cable practise is towards the principles so clearly 
brought out by the liquid oil filled cable.* These 
principles, as we see them today, are almost a complete 
answer to the nearly insurmountable difficulties expe¬ 
rienced with the older types of “solid” cable. 

Briefly stated r 

(a) Removal from the cable of all impurities such 
as moisture and gas (both free and in solution). 

(b) Elimination of voids and prevention of void 
formation in service. 

(c) Maintenance of positive pressure inside the 
cable at all times. 

These three fundamental principles or rules have 
been more or less recognized for years and are axio¬ 
matic. They are given above in the order of their 
importance. 

The whole trouble is that the older types of “solid” 
cable fall far short of these rules. Few thought so 
some years ago, but today it is a recognized fact. 

The characteristics of “solid” cable, present or past, 
are inherently such that these tiiree rules cannot be 
closely followed. Even the latest and most modem 
types of “solid” cable, such as we will describe in this 

1. For references see Bibliography. 
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paper, represent a compromise in which are incorporated 
only the more vital features of these fundamentals. 
The success of the “solid” cable depends upon our 
ability to distinguish and meet these vital features. 

Bearing this in mind we will attempt to rewrite 
rules (a), (b), and (c) in the form of compromise rules 
that will meet the inherently complicated character¬ 
istics of “solid” cable. No compromise rule can be 
axiomatic; therefore, there will always be a reasonable 
and just difference of opinion regarding the best cable 
practise so long as “solid” type cable is used. The 
compromise rules, as we see them, are: 

(d) Remove all moisture and similar impurities from 
the cable. 

(e) Remove, as far as possible, all gas (both free 
and in solution). 

(f) Eliminate voids initially and, as far as possible, 
prevent or reduce void formation thereafter. 

(g) Prevent ionization deterioration in the voids 
that do form. 

(h) Maintain, as far as possible, positive pressure 
inside ^he cable. 

(i) Accepting the fact that low pressure will exist in 
certain sections of the cable, maintain absolute tight¬ 
ness and integrity of outer covering at these points so 
that air and moisture cannot enter from outside. 

(j) Do not expose the filling oil or compound directly 
to gas in the reservoirs, joints, or cable, attempting 
at all times to keep this oil as gas-free as possible. 
Particularly avoid exposure to air or oxygen. 

As the paper progresses the reasons for these rules, 
many of which are obvious, will be brought out. 

“Solid” vs. Oil Filled Cable 

Internal ionization of voids* or gas spaces is now 
recognized as a vital and dangerous factor. Most 
of the progress made recently has resulted from a better 
understanding of void formation during manufacture, 
installation, and operation, and the causes and effects 
of ionization when conditions allow it to exist. More 
will be said of this later. 

Our experience with the 132-kv. liquid oil filled cable 
has been of inestimable value in clearly bringing out 
these points. The amount of gas in the cable, the inter¬ 
nal pressure, and other factors are under control and 
subject to exact measurement and calculation. 

The so-called “solid” type cable is not adaptable to 
exact engineering study. The high viscocity of the 
compound and high, variable resistance to flow, longi¬ 
tudinally and radially, offer serious obstacles; We must 
confess that even with that learned from the liquid 
oil filled cable a story of just what goes on inside a 

*The trne defiiulioii of the word “void” is, empty space free 
of all matter. In cable engineering the word is used to repre¬ 
sent a gas pocket, since a true void cannot exist in cable jnsula- 
tion, due to the nature of the components. Throughout tliis 
paper the word void means a gas pocket in which the pressure 
might be anything from zero to the maximum met with. 


“solid” cable during void formation and ionization is 
not yet completely worked out and probably never 
will be. It is felt, however, that the right line of attack 
is being followed and that in time the “solid” cable 
will be under closer control. 

This paper will deal primarily with the “solid” cable, 
not only because it is the t 3 pe used for all voltages up 
to 76 kv., but because the development field ahead of 
us is still extensive. It is a singular fact that this cable, 
the only type used for thirty years or more, is still in 
the developmental stage, whereas the liquid oil filled 
cable, a very recent product, has sdelded almost com¬ 
pletely to scientific attack, the remaining work being 
more in the nature of economy, simplification of fixtures, 
methods of installation, etc. We do not mean to say 
that the theory and principles are entirely established, 
but the gaps yet to be filled appear within reach. 

No one can say at present what the ultimate develop¬ 
ment of “solid” cable will be, nor how far its field will 
be encroached upon by oil filled cable. No doubt 
there will evolve a legitimate, economic fidd for each 
t3rpe, but 'vdiere the dividing line in voltage ^d current 
rating will be, time only can tell. 

In this respect it might be pointed out that the safe 
working temperature range of oil filled cable is con¬ 
siderably more than that of “solid” cable. There are 
so many factors involved that the limits of both types 
are yet to be scientifically set, but the trend of present 
cable knowledge indicates that “solid” cable of the 
higher voltage ratings should, if anything, have its 
present temperature limits decreased rather than 
increased. 

Since we are making a distinction between the liquid 
oil filled and “solid” types of cable perhaps a brief 
description is in order. 

Liquid Oil Filled Cable 

The liquid oil filled cable, as its name implies, is 
filled with a relatively thin oil that remains liquid at 
all temperatures met with. It is supplied with definite 
longitudinal channels through which this oil can flow 
more or less freely. A irositive pressure is maintained 
in these channels at all times after oil filling of the 
cable is accomplished. During this vacuum and filling 
treatment all gas is removed and no voids or gas spaces 
initially exist. 

Since pressure is maintained in the channels even 
during periods of maximum cooling, voids cannot 
exist for any appreciable length of time in the paper or 
elsewhere. 

The final gas removal and oil filling treatment can 
be done in the factory on individual reels, or in the 
field oh the line as a whole after splicing work is finished. 
In either case it is important that positive pressure be 
maintained at all times thereafter by expansible reser¬ 
voir feed. In those eases where final filling treatment 
is giveh to the factory reels the problem obvioudy 
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remains of installing and splicing these reels without 
loss of oil pressure, entrance of air, or void formation. 

Another very important r^on for maintaining pos¬ 
itive pressure is that it prevents sucking in of air or 
moisture at leaky lead pipes or other points of leakage, 
the cause of many failures in the past in cable of the 
"solid” type. 

“Solid” Filled Cable 

There are all varieties and kinds of “solid” filled, 
paper insulated cable, the characteristics of the filling 
compound and the degree of impregnation having 
much to, do with their classification. Some are filled 
with a compound that is a solid at temperatures below 
50 deg. cent., others with a compound that is so thick 
and viscous at thie lower temperatures that for all 
pf’actical purposes it should be classified as a solid, 
still others having filling compounds remaining a fair 
liquid even at the lower temperatures, They all, 
however, have certain points in common. 

The compound must have sufficient viscosity and 
the cable cross section sufficient compactness to prevent 
‘Tjleeding” or displacement of compound by air during 
manufacturing process and when the ends are exposed 
for sweating connectors, jointing work, etc., Also, 
migration of compound and piling up of pressure at 
the bottom of slopes must be avoided. 

These requirements are the cause of all our difficulties 
and troubles. They place serious limitations on the 
cable and are the main points of distinction between 
the “solid” and oil filled types. 

The compound is so viscous and the resistance to flow 
radially so great that it is impossible to maintain 
positive pressure at all points of the cross section. It 
is also impossible to prevent voids. Void formation 
in some form or other must be accepted as inherent 
in paper insulated “solid” cable and it should be de¬ 
signed, handled, and operated with this limitation in 
mind. 

It can be seen from the above definitions that funda¬ 
mentally the difference between the liquid oil filled 
cable and the “solid” cable is one of degree. It is 
amply a physical question of the viscosity of the 
filling compound and tiie resistance offered to flow 
both longitudinally and radially. 

The fact that void formation and, frequently, pres¬ 
sures below atmospheric exist in “solid” cable explains 
many disconcerting failures in the past with cables 
carefully made of materials having highly desirable 
electrical characteristics such as low dielectric loss, 
high dielectric strength, high insulation resistivity, 
etc. Unfortunately, the physical characteristics and 
behavior were not so well tmderstood and the problem 
we have today with the “solid” cable is almost entirely 
a physical one. 

Failures of the type just refOT-ed to can be placed in 
two classes. First, those due to excessive void forma¬ 
tion and internal ionization, without external help of 


any sort. We shall deal with these later in more detail. 

The other class , of failures is primarily due to 
entrance of air or moisture through accidental leakage. 
These leaks might be caused by pin holes and flaws 
in the lead sheath, formed during manufacture, or by 
punctures, gouges, or abrasions from foreign matter 
and sharp projections in the ducts. Electrolysis, 
chemical corrosion, and porous lead wipes have also 
furnished a source of leakage. 

Whatever the cause of leakage, the results are usually 
the same. During periods of cooling, partial vacuum 
is formed in the cable. Air, and sometimes moisture, 
is forced in driving the compoimd back on each side of 
the leak, causing ionization to start, oxidizing the 
compound, forming additional water and acids, and 
increasing the dielectric loss. Ionization, in turn, 
attacks the filling compound and paper, generatiiig gas 
and additional water and leaving a wax deposit, further 
PTil ar g in g and concentrating gas pockets at this spot.* 
This cumulative effect continues until eventual failure 
occurs. In the meantime, as the compound is pushed 
back, disintegration has spread several feet on each 
side of the point of leakage, depending upon how long 
this action has gone on before final failuret When the 
cable is opened up the part affected has a very dry 
appearance even though initially it might have been 
well impregnated. Wax deposit is usually prominent 
throughout. 

In final appearance the two classes of failures can be 
identical undw certain conditions, and since the short 
circuit arc usually destroys any direct evidence of 
leakage it is very difficult to distinguish clearly between. 
them. In fact, the mechanism of deterioration and 
final failure is, doubtless, the same in both cases, the 
only difference being that the entrance of air (and 
moisture) initiates and accelerates the action in the 
second case. ' 

Now, these two classes of failures have been gone 
into for the purpose of pointing out that it is possible 
greatly to reduce failures of the first class. The re¬ 
maining part of this paper will deal with this problem. 

Failures of the second class, however, can only he 
reduced, as far as we can see, in one of two ways,— 
either by eliminating all possible sources of leakage or 
by maintaining positive pressure inside the cable, so 
that air and moisture cannot enter and the leaks can be 
discovered and repaired before failure occurs. Main¬ 
tenance of positive pressure at all points of a “solid” 
cable is apparently a physical impossibility. Perhaps 
someone will find a practical way of doing this some day. 
In the meantime absolute tightness of the outer cover 
is the only remedy. 

In this respect, we wish to point out that, with the 
modern, non-solidifsdng filling compounds tightness 
of the outer covering is of even more importance. 
Pressures below atmo^heric tend to form when the 

♦This action will be referred to in detail later. 
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cable is cool and the liquid filling compound offers no 
obstacle to the entrance of air and moisture at leaks 
unless there happens to be positive pressure at these 
points. 

Petrolatum Pilled Cables 

Previous to 1919 pra^itically all American manufac¬ 
turers used a mineral oil or compound containing 
various percentages of rosin or rosin oil. These mix¬ 
tures were quite “tacky” and adhesive, sta 3 n[ng in place 
well and more or less preventing migration and “bleed¬ 
ing.” It was not appreciated at the time but the most 
valuable result of this property was that the compound 
clung to the walls of the cavities in the form of a good 
thick film, materially reducing the size of the larger 
voids where ionization trouble always begins and 
causing a more even distribution of smaller voids 
throughout the volume. 

Most of these mixtures would be considered too stiff 
and viscous for use today, especially at the lower tem¬ 
peratures, but in other respects had all of the desired 
physical characteristics. Electi’ically, they left much 
to be desired. The dielectric strength was low and the 
dielectric los.s so high and of such variable quality that 
frequently the cable would not meet the severe Ameri¬ 
can conditions of duct operation and heavy loading, 
failures due to accumulative heating occurring. 

Pressure was brought to bear upon the manufacturers 
to reduce dielectric loss. This was undertaken without 
due regard to void formation and ionization, factors 
then but little understood and considered of no great 
importance. 

The result was that petrolatum was resorted to as a 
filling medium, either in pure form or with small 
amounts of rosin or rosin oil. Dielectric loss was thereby 
effectively reduced but ionization deterioration was 
accentuated. It was only after several years of field 
experience and confirmatory laboratory studies that a 
clear picture of the situation was formed. During this 
time the evidence was conflicting. The operating record 
of some systems was quite satisfactory; others showed 
an increase in failures, depending upon operating 
voltage, loading, etc. No yardstick was available 
for measuring results. 

About three years ago sufficient evidence had accu¬ 
mulated upon which reliable conclusions could be based. 
It was then quite clear that high-voltage petrolatum 
filled cable was inherently more susceptible to ionization 
trouble than cables filled with rosin mixtures. 

This, in itself, is not an alarming statement even 
though a large amount of petrolatum cable is in service 
today. Liquid oil reservoir feed at the joints has in 
part overcome ionization trouble. On some of the 
higher voltage systems very satisfactoiy improvements 
have been obtained in this way. The operating records 
are comparable with, and in some cases better than 
older records, and would not indicate in any way a 
general widespread collapse of petrolatum cable. 


At the time the above conclusions were reached it was 
felt that the situation did not warrant going back to the 
use of high loss rosin mixture with the limitation in 
loading and maximum voltage rating that it sets. 
Experience had shown that both t 3 q>es of.compound 
had undesirable features and progress demanded that 
better compounds be developed. These new com¬ 
pounds will be described later, but first we wish to dis¬ 
cuss the characteristics of petrolatum. 

Chemically and electrically petrolatum is all that 
could be asked for. It is quite stable, has low dielectric 
loss, etc., but physically it leaves much to be desired. 
In the first place, viscosity increases rapidly as the pom- 
pound cools, the solidifying point being reached be¬ 
tween 40 deg. and 50 deg. cent. The viscosity is so high 
below 50 deg. cent, that the resistance to flow both 
longitudinally and radially in a cable rises enormously 
and it is almost impossible to fill up voids that form 
below this temperature during factory impregnation. 

The transition from liquid to solid state is, unfor¬ 
tunately, within the operating temperature range and 
the compound is constantly subjected to this transition 
as the temperature varies. 

Petrolatum is a tsqjical grease with practically no 
“tackiness” or film adhesiveness. It will not cling to 
the walls of the larger cavities during contraction. 
The result is that during the cooling period these larger 
cavities are drained dry by capillary attraction and 
remain in this state, surrounded by a rigid wall of stiff 
compoxmd and fiber, until the temperature again 
increases. 

It is during this period of large, low pressure voids 
that ionization trouble often begins in service. The 
mechanism of deterioration where the conditions are 
such as to allow sustained ionization to exist is more or 
less the same regardless of the tsrpe of compound used. 
Apparently, petrolatum does not deteriorate more 
rapidly than other compounds because of any peculiar 
chemical or electrical property but simply because its 
physical characteristics allow relatively large low pres¬ 
sure voids to exist for long pmods of time, giving wax 
formation and gas evolution a good chance to get started 
and spread. 

Improved Type op Compound 
An ideal filling compound for “solid” cable would 
have the following characteristics, as far as our knowl¬ 
edge and experience go; 

(a) Very low coefficient of expansion. 

(b) Low viscosity at impregnating temperature, 
increasing to a value just suflSciently high at normal 
temperatures to prevent “bleeding” during the leading 
process and during installation in the field, and to 
prevent migration and building up of excessive pressure 
at points of low elevation. Solidifying point below the 
mmiTimim temperature met with in savice. 

(c) Sticky and adhesive, forming a good strong film. 
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(d) Low dielectric loss, high insulation resistance, 
and low corresponding temperature coeificients. 

(e) High dielectric strength. 

(f) Chemically stable and free of all absorbed gases 
and other impurities. 

In regard to property (a) all liquid compounds have 
coefficients of expansion within a relatively narrow 
range and, unfortunately, these are high compared with 
the coefficients of cellulose fiber, lead, and copper. As 
far as we know at present little can be gained in this 
direction. 

An aU-mineral oil compound, designated as No. 219, 
was developed about three years ago, having the desir¬ 
able properties outlined above, with the exception of (a). 
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Eig. 1—^Yiscositt of No. 219 Compounds 

The viscosity-temperature curve is shown in Fig. 1. 
It wiU be noted that the compound remains a liquid 
even at the lower temperatures. The property of 
adhesiveness or abilily to form a thick film cannot be 



Pig. 2—^Diudbotric Powhb-Pactob Thmpebatubb of 
Ttpicaii Cable at Nobmal Voivtagb at 60 Cycles 

shown dearly with the type of test data we have avail¬ 
able. Comparative tests by dipping strips of treated 
papCT in the different compounds and .then allowing 
them to drain at various temperatures show No. 219 
and rosin mixtures to have about equal film adhesive 
ness, while petrolatum in liquid form leaves no film at 


Fig. 2 shows a dielectric power factor—^temperature 
curve of a typical cable insulated with wood pulp paper 
and impregnated with No. 219 compound. The dielec¬ 
tric loss and temperature coeffident are both quite low. 
A typical resistivity-temperature curve of this com¬ 
pound is shown in Fig. 8. In regard to dielectric 
strength No. 219 compound has the usual high values, 
30 to 35 kv. in the standard 0.1 test gap, that dl liquid 
oils free from impurities show. This test is useful 
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Fig, 3—Rbsistivitt—Tempbratitre 

mainly in checking freedom from suspended impurities 
but is not otherwise a very useful guide. 

In Table I are some tjpical dielectric strength 
results on unused cable insulated with wood pulp paper 

TABLE I 

DIELBOTBIO STRENGTH 
Typical Gable 

Single conductor, 750,000 cir. mils, 0.750 in. paper. 

Test (a), 25 deg. cent., 60 cycles; 

303 kv. for 6 min., 348 kv. for 5 min., failed at 402 kv. in average time of 
2 min. 

Test (b), 25 deg. cent., 60 cycles: 

214 kv. for 5 min., 235 kv., 269 kv., and 285 kv. each for 1 min., failed 
at 300 kv. in average time of 1 hr., 20 min. 

Standard Short Time Test on Cold Bent Samples_ 


25 deg. cent., 60 cycles 


Type and size 

In. thick 

Average kv. break 

3 cond. shielded 850,000 



cir. mils round. 

0.312 in. 

164. 

1 cond., 300,000 cir. mils... 

0.190 in. 

114. 

1 cond., 250,000 cir. mils,.. 

0.220 in. 

134. 

1 cond., 200,000 cir. mils... 

0.620 in. 

252. 


and impregnated with No. 219 compound. The in¬ 
creased dielectric strength over older types of cable is 
not due to the compound alone. Wood pulp paper 
uniformly and compactly applied is also a contributing 
factor. The advantages of wood pulp paper are de¬ 
scribed elsewhere. 

Impregnation 

Compound and paper of the right properties and 
quality are the primary requisites for a high-voltage 
cable of high initial dielectric strength. There are other 
factors, however, of equal importance as regards quality 
of finished cable and durable service which we wish to 
discuss briefly in their proper order. Of these, impreg¬ 
nation should come first. 
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A great deal of improvement in impregnation has 
been accomplished in recent years. In addition to 
proper compound and paper, the carefully worked out 
process has added much. Exact control of temperature, 
more thorough removal of residual gas and moisture 
from the cable and compound by special process, time 
and method of soaking, prevention of bleeding during 
the leading process, etc., have all contributed towards 
more perfect and uniform impregnation. 

To give an idea of this improvement, power factor— 
voltage curves for a typical unused cable are shown in 
Fig. 4. There is only slight indication of ionization 
ovOT a wide range of voltage stress. 

It can be safely stated that it is now possible to 
produce cable which, for all practical purposes, can be 
regarded as having perfect impregnation, initially, as 
shipped from the factory. Actually, there is a small 
amount of gas and void formation present but com¬ 
pared with the amount formed later during installation 
and service and also compared with the degree' of 
impregnation obtained a few years ago with petrolatum 
cable, present impregnation can be considered almost 
perfect, provided, of course, that no incidental mistakes 
are made in routine manufacture. 

Present manufacturing process and methods have 
greatly decreased such mistakes. This, together with 
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Fia. 4 —Ionization Cukvb op TtpicaIi Cable at Room 
Tbmpbeatubb—60 Ctolbs 

careful inspection and acceptance tests, has reduced the 
probability of trouble from this source to a very small 
amount. 

It is impossible, by any method we know of, to deter¬ 
mine directly this small initial total of voids or occluded 
gas* volume in "solid” cable of the present type, as 
shipped from the factory. By indirect methods, as 
described by Emanueli^ • * and from theoretical considera¬ 
tions we estimate the total initial void volume at 
atmospheric pressure, 20 deg. cent, as between 0.10 
and 0.20 per cent of the volume occupied by filling 
compound and fiber. 

It is our opinion that this small total percentage of 
void volume consists of two components, one being the 
gas normally sealed in the cellular structure of the fiber 
and the other representing the residual gas from impreg¬ 
nation and leading process. The last mentioned void 
volume is a variable quantity, depen^ng upon the 
temperature range and handling to which the cable is 

♦The •word “void” as used in this paper represents volumetrio 
and “occluded gas” represents the amount of free gas 
by weight that fills the void. A high pressure void would con¬ 
tain much more gas than a low pressure one of the same 
dimoision. 


subjected before shipment. It can be more definitely 
controlled and reduced by attaching an expansible oil 
reservoir to each reel of cable after leading and leaving 
this attached during shipment, as is done with the oil 
filled cable. We are not convinced that sufficient 
benefit is derived thereby to warrant the extra expense, 
in view of the greater void formation during installation 
and service. 

This question is worthy of further study; also, 
whether resavoir feed during installation and jointing 
is warranted, this being a practise learned from oil 
filled cable. If the cable cannot be held within a com¬ 
paratively narrow temperature range during shipment 
and installation, reservoirs would undoubtedly be of real 
service. 

The question of reservoir feed during operation is; to 
our minds, already answered by wide experience. It is 
unquestionably of very material benefit, although some 
doubts regarding its rise are not yet entirdy cleared up. 
We wish to deal with reservoir feed in more detail later. 

It has been suggested frequently by engineers that 
perhaps perfect impregnation is not desirable—^that 
it may be better purposely to leave a certain amount of 
gas in the cable to act as a cushion and assist in main¬ 
taining more uniform pressure. This reasoning is 
right in principle up to a certain point'. The gas must, 
first of all, be kept put of the field of stress and be con¬ 
fined to electrostatically shielded points such as the 
space between conductor strands and the filler spaces of 
shielded three-conductor cable. 

The real difficulty lies in initially confining the gas to 
these spaces. We have learned from past experience 
that entrapped gas is not under control. It cannot be 
confined to desired points and is just as liable to con¬ 
centrate at random in sections of the cable length, 
causing the troublesome so-called "dry spots.” We 
doubt that any manufacturer would court trouble by 
deliberately leaving gas in the cable. Perfect impregna¬ 
tion must always be the goal aimed at. 

Another objection to leaving free gas in the cable is 
that it will not be permanently maintained in this state 
unless the exposed compound is gas saturated. Now, 
gas saturated compound makes it difficult to dose up 
additional voids as they are formed in service. It is 
much better to have the compound originally gas free 
so that voids which form will be more quickly r^uced 
by reservoir feed from the joints before ionization 
damage has a chance to get started. 

The prindple of a more elastic "solid” cable main¬ 
tained under pressure is correct but unless practical 
methods can be devised for definitely segregating the 
elastic medium (gas) from the compound,* or develop¬ 
ing a more elastic sheath,* we should rely upon, other 
ways of accomplishing these results. 

'•'Study is being'given to this and several designs have been 
considered. Economy has so far proved to be one of tbe chief 
obstacles. 
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Fokmation of Voids in Service 

To assist in obtaining some idea of the formation of 
voids in service, we will take a specific example. The 
cable considered (Cable No. 1) will be a 66-kv. single- 
conductor cable of the following specifications; 

Cable No. 1 

Cond.—750,000 cir. mils stranded (no core). 

Insulation—24/32 in. impregnated paper. 

Sheath—9/64 in. lead. 

Total area of cond.—0.785 sq. in. 

Area of copper—0.588 sq. in. 

Area of space between strands—0.197 sq. in. 

Total area insolation—4.125 sq. in. 

Area of paper fiber—1.650 sq. in. 

Area of space between fibers—2.475 sq. in. • 

Area of lead sheath—1.160 sq. in. 

The conditions of operation will be: 

(a) Six cables (No. 1) in duct bank, installed at 
temperature of 20 deg. cent. 

(b) Max. load, copper temp. 65 deg. cent., sheath 
50 deg. cent, with ambient earth temp. 20 deg. cent. 

(c) Load dropped from all cables, which eventually 
cool down to ambient earth tempQ*ature. 

As a first step and to simplify the problem we will 
assume that: 

First Step Assumptions 

(a) The cable, as installed, before load is applied, 
is perfectly impregnated with no voids present. 

(b) Lead sheath has no elasticity whatever. 

With ambient earth temperature still at 20 deg. cent., 
full load will be applied and the amoimt of expansion 
calculated. The volumetric expansion coefficients of 
the various components are taken as: 

Li68id -^-0.000085 
Copper —0.000060 
Compound—0.0007 
Fiber —0.00009 

. The volumetric expansion, considering only the 
cross section is: 

Copper.0.00132 sq. in. 

Oil in strand space.0.00620 sq. in. 

Paper fiber.0.00535 sq. in. 

Oil in paper.0.06230 sq. in. 

Total.0.07517 sq. in. 

Exp. of sheath.0.01250 sq. in. 

Stretching of sheath.0.06267 sq. in. 

If load is dropped and the cable allowed to cool baick 
to 20 deg. cent, a total void formation of 0.0627 sq. in. 
will exist, since it is assumed that the sheath has no 
elasticity. This is equivalent to 1.5 per cent of the 
space normally occul)ied by compound and^fiber. 

When load is applied the first time the pressure, of 
course, increases rapidly until the sheath begins to 
stretch. It is difficult to measure this pressure ac¬ 
curately for it is a variable function of time and tem¬ 


perature. The maximum pressure reached is in the 
order of 50 to 60 lb. per sq. in. directly under the lead 
sheath. It is very senative to even slight temperature 
fluctuations but if the full load temperature could 
be held steady for a sufficient length of time the pres¬ 
sure would drop gradually and become constant at 
about 15 to 20 lb. which is, as far as we can determine, 
the “set point” for the sheath under the conditions as 
given. 

When load is dropped the first time pressure is lost 
rapidly and a vacuum forms. Assuming no leaks in 
the system and an absolutely gas-free, non-volatile 
compound, the voids would be at zero pressure, abso¬ 
lute, and remain so. This is never the case, however, 
gas being set free and, in consequence, the pressure 
builds up. The final recovray of pr^ure would de¬ 
pend upon the degree of gas saturation, stability of 
compound, and other factors. We re^et that no quali¬ 
tative test data are available with different degi’ees of 
gas saturation. It is an example of the large amount 
of uncompleted work relating to “solid” cable. 

Tests show that the recov«-ed pressure would gener¬ 
ally fall short of atmospheric at all points and would be 
very low unless, as we sqspect, the following action 
occurs. 

When voids are at very low pressures and the stress 
above a critical value, ionization occurs, generating 
or freeing gas from the compound and increasing the 
pressure until the discharge is automatically extin¬ 
guished. If the voids are sufficiently small ionization 
is extinguished in a relatively short while, the action 
being quite feeble. This will be dealt with in more detail 
later. We feel that in view of the very low vapor ten¬ 
sion of the compound and from tests and other con¬ 
siderations that some such automatic partial recovery 
of pressure in the voids must take place. If this 
theory is correct a “solid” cable cannot remain entirely 
gas free for a very long while in service but probably 
never becomes entirely gas saturated unless “sustained” 
ionization of an entirely different and more sev«^ 
nature takes place. This type of ionization causes the 
deterioration so frequently found. For this to take 
place the voids must be sufficiently large and the stress 
sufficiently high to sustain gas discharge even at 
relatively high pressure. This also will be dealt with 
later. 

The ability to regain or retain gas pressure involves 
desirable and undesirable features. To illustrate this 
let us assume that Cable No. 1, which has now been 
through one heat cycle and has a total void volume of 
0.0627 sq. in. at 20 deg. cent, is filled with a gas 
saturated, unstable compound. We will assume further 
that this allows the pressure to return to atmospheric, 
the cable still being at 20 deg. cent. 

If full load is then suddenly applied the cable will 
heat up more rapidly than the gas can be re-absorbed. 
Assuming for the moment no re-ab^rption and a 
“short-time” elastic limit of 50 lb. per sq. in. for the 
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sheath the voids would be compressed to 23 per cent 
of their original volume by the time 50 lb. pressure is 
reached. The remaining expansion of compound would ' 
have to be taken care of by an additional permanent 
stretching of sheath equivalent to 23 per cent of the origi¬ 
nal amount, giving a total void volume for two complete 
heat cycles of 0.077 sq. in. 

As additional heat cycles are gone through it is easy to 
show that progressively less stretching of sheath occurs 
until a final balance is reached at about the sixth cycle 
with a total void volume of 0.081 sq. in., equivalent 
to 1.9 per cent of the space normally occupied by 
compound and fiber. 

This calculation ignoi’es two important factors, the 
rate of re-absorption of gas by compound and the 
rate of “viscous flow” of lead sheath between the 
“short time” elastic limit of 50 lb. and the “set point” 
of 15 to 20 lb. We have no final data that would 
allow the inclusion of these two factors but since they 
must surely cancel each other to some extent the calcu¬ 
lation is probably not too greatly in error. Possi¬ 
bly, with a freely “gassing” compound the sheath 
would be stretched more than this before the final 
balance is rejiched. 

Assuming no re-absorption at all the sheath would be 
stretched an additional amount (1.6 per cent) while the 
pressure is dropping from 50 to 20 lb., giving now a 
total void volume of 3.5 per cent. This is the ab¬ 
solute maximum that could be reached. We do not 
believe it would be reached, for some re-absorption of 
gas must occur during the long period of “viscous 
flow” of the sheath. 

Referring back to the calculation for the first heat 
cycle the sheath was stretched an amount equal to 
1.5 per cent of the total insulation volume. This is 
equivalent to a radial sheath movement of only 7.0 
mils and it was assumed that none of this was recovered 
after cooling. In the first place the cable is not a 
perfect cylinder and when the pressure inside drops 
below atmospheric there is a certain amount of response 
from the sheath tending to flatten out the distorted 
areas. This causes some closing of voids. The action 
is a complicated function of time, temperature, pressure, 
and distortion of sheath. Our work merely indicates 
roughly that it exists. We cannot yet assign numerical 
values. 

Considering re-absorption and possible sheath elas¬ 
ticity, we feel justified in taking an average betw^n the 
limits of 1.9 per cent and 3.5 per cent, giving a maximum 
possible void volume of 3.0 per cent for a gas sattpted 
cable operating under the conditions given without 
reservoir feed. 

Likewise, we feel justified in reducing the void 
volume for a gas-free cable from 1.5 per cent to 1.3 per 
cent to compensate slightly for sheath elasticity. 

These observations and calculations are very illu¬ 
minating when viewed in perspective. They point to sev¬ 
eral interesting conclusions which will be given in order. 


(a) If a cable without reservoir feed, as initially in¬ 
stalled, has a degree of impregnation equal to or better 
than 1.3 per cent total void volume (assuming these 
voids uniformly distributed along the cable length) 
its final void volume after “settling down” in service 
will be between 1.3 per cent and 3 per cent at 20 deg. 
cent., depending upon the degree of gas saturation. 
This is based on the assumption that the copper tem¬ 
perature never exceeds 65 deg. cent. 

(b) Factory impregnation would have to be of very 
high order if 1.3 per cent is not to be exceeded in installed 
cable. Initial impregnation as near perfect as possible 
is, therefore, very important. 

(c) The pressure in the voids at 20 deg. cent, after 
the cable has settled down might, theoretically, be 
anything from zero (absolute) to atmospheric, depend¬ 
ing upon the degree of gas saturation and the action of 
temporary ionization. 

(d) All other things being equal, any benefit de¬ 
rived from higher gas pressure is counteracted more or 
less by the voids being larger. 

In addition to (d), another and more practical con¬ 
sideration rules out the saturated compound. It is im¬ 
possible, by any methods we know, to obtain reliably 
and uniformly the high degree of initial impregnation 
required. 

Ionization in Sbrvicb 

We have shown in an elementary and approximate 
way what goes on inside a cable during void formation 
in service. We have also given a measure of the total- 
amount of void formation to be expected. The ques¬ 
tion naturally arises as to what relation this might have 
to the possibility of ionization damage in service. 

In approaching this subject we wish to point out tiiat 
our assumptions are based on a representative, compact 
cable cross section and a “stringy,” adhesive compound 
that will cause a fairly uniform distribution of voids. 
If voids concentrate in the cable causing “dry spots,” 
or if due to loose structure relatively large voids form 
at points of high electrical stress these assumptions do 
not hold. 

The best method of determining the relation between 
total void volume and ionization can be found in 
Fmanueli’s published work.*- We take the privilege 
of extrapolating and tabulating this in the form given 
below: 

TABLE n 

Impregnated paper insulated cable. 

P. P. DIPP. - Difference In power factor from 20 volts per mil to 100 
volts per mil, 60 cycles. 

% VOID « Total void volume in per cent of insulation volume. 

Atmospheric pressure, 20 deg. cent. 

P. F. % ' P. P- % 

dlff. void difl, void 

0.25 0.4 2.0 8.2 

0.60 0.8 2.5 4,0 

0.75 1.2 3.0 4.8 

1.0 1.6 4,0 6.4 

1.5 2,4 5.0 8.0 
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Emanueli’s tests were made on a single-conductor 
oil filled cable with small void volume and of the same 
general cross section ^ Cable No. 1, except that it had 
a hollow core. Presumably, the distribution of voids 
would be practically the same in Cable No. 1 and his 
results should hold fairly well in spite of rather broad 
extrapolation. At any rate, theoretical calcxdations 
check Table II surprisingly well. Voids have a ten- 
d«acy to collect (radially) in the largest available spaces. 
In this case, these spaces are the strand space and that 
directly under the lead sheath. . Doubtless a good pro¬ 
portion of the void volume would be found here and 
since the strand space is electrostatically shielded and 
the space directly under the lead sheath is at a point 
of relatively low stress they do not contribute very 
mataially to the measured ionization loss. 

Table No. II would not hold so closely for ordinary 
three-conductor cable nor for shielded type three-con¬ 
ductor cable because of the different distribution of 
voids and electrical stress. Similar data are needed for 
these two types. A fair part of the total void volume 
of a three-conductor cable seems to concentrate in the 
fill er spaces, forming relatively large voids. In an 
ordinary three-conductor cable these points are sub¬ 
jected to relatively high electrical stress. Therefore, 
we feel that test results would show a smaller total void 
volume than that in Table II for the same ionization 
loss. In other words, the loose structure is less favor¬ 
able from an ionization standpoint. The shielded type 
three-conductor cable, on the other hand, should, if 
an 3 d;hing, show a larger total void volume than Table II 
because the filler space is electrostatically shielded. 
Shielded cable is a great improvement over ordinary 
three-conductor cable in this respect. 

Following this same idea a shield could be placed 
directly under the sheath of single-conductor cable. 
It has been tried but its superiority has not yet been 
demonstrated. We believe it has possibilities in those 
cases where the sheath is stretched in service. 

Standard specifications for single-conductor cable 
call for a maximum difference in power factor of 0.75 
on factory test samples, which from Table II is equiva¬ 
lent to 1.2 POT cent void volume. A great deal more 
experience and study are needed before actual safe 
limits of power factor difference can be definitely 
determined. There is no reason to believe, judging 
from operating experience, that the above rule is not 
conservative for properly designed cable. At any rate, 
it is interesting to note that the void volume of 1.6 
per cent which this rule allows in the factory falls below 
the range of the limits, 1.3 per cent to 8.0 per cent, 
calculated for installed cable without reservoir feed. 
The data in Table II are based on short samples with 
voids at atmospheric pressure, whereas the installed 
20 deg. cent, void pressure is probably higher or lower, 
depending upon conditions. 

On the foregoing basis we might assume that the 
cable should operate safely without reservoir feed 


provided migration does not occur and the temperature 
cycle never exceeds a range from 20 deg. cent, to 65 
deg. cent. Lower temperatures must be met in the 
winter, unfortunately. 

Low Temperature Operation 

Carrying the foregoing calculations a little further by 
aagntnirig an extreme minimum no load, winter tem¬ 
perature of 0 deg. cent, it is easy to show that the void 
volume increases to 2.1 per cent for the unsaturated 
cable and about 4.0 pot cent for the saturated cable. 
Furthermore, the pressure in these voids drops very 
materially. It is during this period of low temp^ture 
operation that accumulative deterioration from ioniza¬ 
tion gets a good start. Whether ionization damage 
would occur in either of the two cables considered we 
cannot say. One thing is certain, however,—if ioniza¬ 
tion damage occurs at all it will get its start during 
this period of low temperature, low pressure operation 
at no load. It is the danger period for high tension 
cable and every precaution should be taken to guard 
against it. 

Possible safeguards are listed below: 

(a) Take the line out of service during periods of 
no load in winter. 

(b) Maintain a higher temperature in the conduit 
run by always having some cables loaded. 

(c) Reduce the maximum allowable copper tem¬ 
perature range both for summer and winter loading. 

(d) Use a compound that remains a fair liquid even 
at the lowest temperature met with. 

Reservoir Peed for “Solid” Cable 

Reservoir feed on high-tension cable lines is growing 
rapidly in this country although certain objections 
have been raised from time to time. Aside from cost 
the chief objections have been: 

(a) The reservoir oil contaminates the cable filling 
compound increasing dielectric loss and lowering di¬ 
electric strength. 

(b) Slow percolation of oil into the cable might 
cause progressive stretching of sheath and ultimate 
rupture due to rapid expansion when load is applied. 

As far as (a) is concerned we feel sure that, provided 
the proper grade of oil is used, the contamination that 
is sometimes found is due to the occlusion or entrance 
of moisture, oxygen, or both into the reservoir, joint, 
or cable. A thin, high grade, loW freezing point mineral 
oil should be used. The viscosity of a tsrpical oil of 
this kind (Oil No. 2) is given in Fig. 6. Wide expe¬ 
rience has been had with this oil in intimate contact 
with many types of insulating materials, including rosin, 
petrolatum, and the modem cylinder oil cable com¬ 
pounds. In no case has deterioration been found under 
proper conditions of use. 

The harmful results of moisture are apparent. Equiv¬ 
alent results from the presence of oxygen are usually 
ignored. The cable ends during jointing are exposed 
to air for a long time and no attempt is made to remove 
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the absorbed oxygen afterwards. Often, also, the 
reservoir oil is maintained in direct contact with air, 
acting as an agent for transmitting an unlimited supply 
of oxygen into the cable. And yet oxidation of oil 
under heat with resulting formation of water and acids 
is widely recognized. It cannot be said how serious 
this action might eventually be in service but it surely 
increases dielectric loss to some extent. Riley’s paper’ 
and the discussion which followed deals with this 
subject in a most interesting way. 

In regard to (b) reservoir feed has now been generally 
used for several years by some of the operating com¬ 
panies. During this time there has been no noticeable 
indication of a general swelling of cable sheaths. On 
the contrary, only a few isolated cases of ruptured 
sheath have occurred, to our knowledge, and in every 
one of these cases it was clearly accounted for by 
excessive pressure at the bottom of vertical risers, or 
by defective or badly damaged sheath. 

Theoretically, it is possible under certain conditions 
for progressive swelling of sheath to occur within certain 
limits. Accepting, for the moment, that it does actually 
occur, no greater proof of the value of reservoir feed 
is needed for it would prove that the oil surmounted 
all obstacles and completely penetrated the cable, 
increasing the degree of impregnation to a high order. 
It is more than doubtful that such perfect impr€gna.tion 
can be obtained in this way unless the cable is initially 
well impregnated. 

It has already been shown that impregnation must 
be better than 1.3 per cent to 3.0 per cent (depending 
upon the occluded gas pressure) before stretching of 
sheath occurs when load is applied. This is based 
on the assumption of no reservoir feed. A better degree 
of impregnation is allowable if reservoir feed is used. 
This will be demonstrated. 

Assume, for purposes of discussion, that oil reservoir 
feed so thoroughly saturates cable that at some time 
in the future bursting of cable sheaths becomes pro¬ 
nounced. The remedy in this case is simple and con¬ 
sists of shutting off the reservoirs from tjie joints while 
the cable is partly loaded. The reservoirs can be 
permanently removed and used elsewhere or they can 
be left in place and used during certain periods for 
maintaining good impregnation. The line should 
surely be in better condition than if reservoir feed had 
not been used at all. t . 

When it is considered that many cable lines in service 
today have an impregnation in the order of 5.0 to 8.0 
per cent and doubtless there are others of even poorer 
impregnation, it is apparent that reservoir feed has a 
long way to go on' these lines before any question of 

bursting sheaths will arise. 

This statement is based on observation, records of 
oil absorption where reservoir feed is used, and ex¬ 
amination and tests of removed samples. RespoMi- 
bility for this condition should be shared by both the 
manufacturers and operators. 


Poor factory impregnation and wrong materials 
have contributed part, rough handling dining instal¬ 
lation, excessive loading, and short circuit heating 
have contributed the rest. We know of cases (much 
rarer today) where short circuit temperatures as high 
as 150 deg. cent, have occurred. Even a single short 
circuit of this character would by stretching the sheath 
radially cause a void volume of 4 per cent or more. 

It is not, however, radial stretching of sheath that 
causes the worst cases of void formation. Longitu¬ 
dinal stretching, forming the characteristic annular, 
wavy ridges so often found on the sheaths of old cable, 
is more to blame. This is caused by rough handling, 
excessive loading cycles, and short circuit heating. 

To illustrate this, suppose both the copper and, lead 
of a single conductor cable were at 20 deg. cent., no 
load. Suppose, further, that the copper heated sud¬ 
denly to 100 deg. cent, during short circuit while the 
lead remained practically at 20 deg. cent. Ignoring 
the effect of stranding the coppo: would expand 16 in. 
per 1000 ft. stretching the sheath this amount. Upon 
cooling back to 20 deg. cent, this 16 in. of excess sheath 
would form itself into characteristic annular ridges, 
incre a si ng the total void volume very materially. , 
Migration and re-arrangement of voids would result 
in the “dry” cable so often found. 

Returning to reservoir feed, there is every reason to 
believe that bursting sheaths in general will never be 
encountered. It is more probable that a final balance 
will be reached after the cable line “setties down” 
to a certain average degree of impregnation after it 
has absorbed all the oil that it can and that, thereafter, 
seasonal cycles will be gone through (upon which daily 
cycles will be more or less imposed) in which the cable 
will return to the reservoirs , the same amount of oil as 
received. Records kept by the operating companies 
show a decided trend in this direction and theoretical 
considerations point the same way. 

Since solid cable offers an extremely high resistance to 
oil flow, reservoirs should be connected along tiie cable 
length as frequently as possible; that is, at every joint 
and the shorter the distance between joints the better 
from this standpoint. 

In the past it has been customary to use very small 
expansible reservoirs, re-fiUing these as the cabU (^sorbed 
oil. The modem cable is initially so wdl impregnated 
with liquid compound that this practise would be ques¬ 
tionable. This type of cable extrudes compound under 
load in a comparatively short time. If the amoimt 
extruded exceeded the available reservoir capacity 
an excessive pressure would result, bursting the reser¬ 
voir or expanding the sheath. If this pumping in 
of oil continued long enough the sheath would even¬ 
tually burst. Reservoirs of proper capacity and ad- 
jvstment are. most important. 

Reservoir feed is of very material help in preventing 
so-called migration or formation of “diy spots” in the 
cable length. 
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Aside from the benefit to the cable proper liquid oil 
filling has proved the real solution of the high-tension 
cable joint problem. Such joints are more uniform in 
quality and much more reliable than joints filled with 
solid or viscous compoxm<i, particularly when a small 
positive oil pressure is maintained. The majority of 
leaks experienced in underground service occurs at or 
adjacent to the joint, due to porous lead wipes, screw 
fittings, etc. Positive oil pressure furnishes an oppor¬ 
tunity to discover and repair these leaks before damage 
is done. 

Additional Conclusions Regarding Reservoir 
Feed 

Summed up briefly, some of the additional conclusions 
we have reached regarding reservoir feed after several 
years study and observations are: 

The pressure at different points in the cable cross 
section varies from 0 to 126 lb. (absolute) or more during 
temperature cycles.. The duration of these extremes 
of pressure can be controlled and reduced, but there is 
no known way of matorially reducing the range through¬ 
out the paper thickness of solid cables. The pressure 
range is smallest at those points where the largest voids 
tend to collect. If the cable has an excess of gas, 
these larger voids can maintain some pressure, the 
range depending upon the size of the individual voids 
and the amount of gas present. The more gas there is 
in the cable the larger the voids in these positions tend 
to be, the type of compound used also being a governing 
factor. Ionization deterioration (when it occurs) is 
always found in these large voids; therefore reduction 
in their size and incidentally increase in their pressure, 
are highly desirable. The larger voids form in those 
positions that later, after the line settles down, are the 
main channels or arteries for reservoir feed. If oil 
penetrates these channels, the voids are reduced in size 
and ionization is less likely to occur. Excessive stretch¬ 
ing of sheath seems improbable simply because a balance 
is finally reached after some sheath stretching of well 
impregnated, liquid compound cable and because 
reservoir feed cannot impart or maintain a sufficiently 
high degree of impregnation in cables filled with solidi- 
fjdng compound. In those cables having solidifying 
filling compound, gradual percolation of thin oil from 
the reservoirs “softens up” the compoimd, making it 
possible to reduce voids more easily, although never' 
to the extent reached with liquid compounds. 

Reservoir Feed as a Function op Time 

A question that naturally arises regarding reservoir 
feed is concerned with the penetration of the thin oil 
into the cable and the transmission of oil pressure as 
related to distance and time. A final answer to this 
complicated problem with substantiating data is not 
available but progress has been made and some light 
thrown on the subject. 

. The behavior of “solid” cable in this respect varies 
widely and depends upon the initial degree of impregna¬ 


tion, the physical characteristics of the filling compound, 
the compactness of the physical structure, and the 
character of the tempaature fluctuations. 

As the cable cools transmission of oil and pressure 
from the reservoirs are accomplished by a combination 
of two actions. First, an infiltration or percolation of 
thin oil through the channels that are formed in the 
larger spaces. The main chaimels or arteries are in a 
general longitudinal direction in the strand space, 
directly under the sheath and in the filler spaces of 
three-conductor cable. The second action is a physical 
pushing back of the heavier compound, mostly in a 
radial direction, tending to compress the voids in the 
paper insulation and enlarge the main arteries. A 
maze of small capillary radial branches to the main 
arteries are sometimes formed in the paper, particu¬ 
larly in cable filled with petrolatum or other solidifying 
compound. 

This action continues to penetrate the cable length as 
temperature cycles are gone through, searching out its 
own path and establishing and enlarging main channels 
of oil flow as it proceeds. Voids are reduced in this way 
partly by absorption of gas as the pressure builds up and 
partly by compression. 

Finally a balance is reached after which thwe is a 
cyclic exchange of oil between reservoir and cable, 
depending upon the final degree of impregnation. The 
length of time required to reach this balance depends 
among other things upon the type of compound used, 
degree of initial impregnation, distance between reser¬ 
voirs, cable contour, rate of sheath stretching, the dif¬ 
ference in reservoir pressure and void pressure, rate of 
gas absorption and, finally, rate of. gas generation and 
other effects of ionization. There are so many factors in¬ 
volved that no one can predict when this balance will 
be reached. Furthermore, the word “balance” is used 
in a relative sense. Change in any one of the many 
factors might upset this. Probably an exact 24-hr. 
cyclic exchange of oil will never actually exist but only 
an approximation of this. 

Cable lines having reservoir feed are operating on long 
slopes of as much as 2 per cent grade without any 
apparent building up of head pressure, or appreciable 
transfer of oil from one reservoir to another. Where 
this might occur it can be easily taken care of by bal¬ 
anced pressure reservoir feed. Stop joints could be 
used to break up the head pressure, although this has 
so far proved unnecessary except in one or two cases 
where vertical risers etisted. The balanced reservoir 
feed system will be described in a separate paper soon to 
be published. 

The above theory regarding the penetration of oil 
into a cah^le is based on tests and examination of cable 
lengths removed from service. The additional theory 
of final balance and cyclic exchange of oil is not fully 
proved. The calculation of reservoir feed is very com¬ 
plicated. We will attenpt to show the headway that 
has so far been made. 
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Calculation op Reservoie Feed 
As in the preceding calculations, a start will be made 
by assuming an initially perfectly impregnated 66-kv. 
single conductor cable (Cable No. 1). The conditions 
of operation will be the same as previously, 20 deg. 
cent, earth, six loaded cables, etc., except that the steady 
load per circuit of three cables will be 45,000 kv-a., 
giving a copper temperature of 52.5 deg. cent. 

When load is dropped from all six cables they even¬ 
tually cool down to earth temperature (20 deg. cent.). 
During this cooling voids are formed. The rate of void 
formation without reservoir feed in a constant tempera¬ 
ture medium can be calculated theoretically with good 
accuracy. The mathematics involve Bessel functions 
with the final solution involving Heaviside formulas. 
Mr. K. M. Miller demonstrated the method of attack 
in discussing the paper on 132,000-volt cable.* Messrs. 
F. H. Duller and R. H. Park independently developed 
the same method and carried it to a final solution. 
This work will soon be published. In view, of this and 
the limitations of space the mathematics will not be 
dealt with, only the calculated results being given. 

The calculations are based on a representative con¬ 
duit cooling curve, the cables reaching earth tempera¬ 
ture practically 72 hr. after load is dropped. The 
results are given in Fig. 5, and as curve a was carried 
only to a time of 110 min. where cooling is far from 
complete, the behavior during the first hour of time is 
shown clearly. Beyond this time the cooling curve 
approaches the zero line in the form of a simple exponen¬ 
tial, the complicated harmonics having disapp^red. 
By the end of two days the rate of void formation is 
negligible. The total area bounded by this curve repre¬ 
sents the total volume of voids (0.577 cu. in. per ft. or 
1.1 per cent). This can also be calculated by the sim¬ 
pler method already described. 

Curve a is practically independent of the type of 
filling compound used, provided the cable is initially 
well filled. It represents fairly well the rate of void 
formation under the given conditions for all types of 
impregnating compound. 

If perfect oil feed is obtained curve a also represents 
the rate of oil feed but due to the flow resistance of¬ 
fered the volume of oil fed into the paper usually lags 
behind the volume of voids, the amount of lag depend¬ 
ing upon the viscosity of the oil, the compactness of 
wrappings, and the pressure in the feed channels. 

We are developing similar methods for .theoretically 
calculating oil feed curves. The problem is very coin- 
plicated and a solution must be based on approxi¬ 
mately assumed laws of oU flow in capiUary passages 
and rate of gas absorption. The degree of accuracy 
reached in curve a can never be expected for calculated 
oil feed curves, but such calculations will help us to 
interpret measured results more accurately. 

An actual measured oil feed curve furnishes the best 
method of getting at this problem but here, again, we 


run into difficulties. It is not feasible to measure an 
oil feed curve on a cable containing a compound sis 
viscous as No. 219. The rate of feed is too slow for 
accurate mesisurement and there are other inherent 
objections. Such curves can, howeva*, be taken on 
short cable samples filled with less viscous oU. Curve b 
in Fig. 5 represents a measured curve of oil feed for a 
cable similar to No. 1 but filled with a thinner oil, 
designated as Oil No. 1, the viscosity of which is shown, 
in Fig. 6. The curve is an allowable correction of 
measured results in still air to correspond with the same 
typical conduit cooling conditions selected for curve a. 
Atmospheric pressure was maintained on the oil in the 
conductor channels throughout the test by use of a 
hollow core. The sheath was slightly loosened during 
the treating process but it is improbable that atmos¬ 
pheric pressure was maintained at this point. Curve 6 
represents the radial flow of oil into the insulation thick¬ 
ness at constant pressure. We will. first consider ra¬ 
dial feed and show later the effects of lon^tudinal feed. 
It should be understood that no impossible attempt 



PiQ. 6 —Cable No. 1, Two Cibcvits at 45,000 Kv-a. Per 

Circuit 

will be made to calculate oil feed for a cable filled 
with solidifying compound but only for cable filled with 
liquid compound of known viscosity. 

Returning to Fig. 5, curve a will be called the oil 
demand curve and curve b the oil supply curve. Their 
close agreement even where such small quantities are 
involved, is not an accident,—^it. was done purposely. 
As a matto- of fact, the first theoretical calculation of 
the demand curve might fall above or below the mea¬ 
sured supply curve within narrow limits, as determined 
by the relative values of thermal resistivity, thermal 
capacity, and coefficients of expansion selected from the 
known range of such measured values for this t 3 rpe of 
impregnated paper. There is only one possible com¬ 
bination, howevK', that will “fit” the calculated demand 
curve to the measured supply curve and still take care 
of the known physical conditions, these conditions 
being that any voids which form during cooling must 
eventually be closed up, rince no voltage stress that 
might generate gas was applied during the test and the 
gas saturation point was far lower than atmospheric 
pressure at 20 deg. cent. 

Further work might account for the differences of 
curves a and 6 in some other way but we believe it is 
due to the supply lagging behind the demand during 
the first 22 min., thus forming voids. The wall of 
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compact paper insulation is so thick (24/32 in.) that the 
oil has a hard time penetrating it with such low pres¬ 
sure in the channels and such short periods of time. 
Supply curves measured at different pressures in the 
feed channels agree with this assumption. We are 
continuing this phase of the study and will publish the 
details later when more results tire obtained with oils 
of different viscosities. In the meantime the tentative 
conclusion is offered that this difference is due to void 
formation. 

The area between curves a and 6 up to 22 minutes of 
time represents the maximum volume of voids that are 
formed. From then bn the supply is greater than the 
demand and the voids are gradually closed up. The 
area between the curves after they cross must equal the 
area before they cross. 

Prom the behavior of curves a and b it appears very 
probable tiiat at the point and moment each void begins 
to form there is an extremely low pressiue. Gas is then 
drawn from the compound, filling the void and increas¬ 
ing the pressure, depending upon the amount of gas in 
solution or the vapor tension of the materials. When 
the voids begin to reduce in size the pressure increases 
and the gas is gradually re-absorbed. This would ac¬ 



count for the relatively long and slowly decreasing 
“tail” of the area between the two curves. If this 
theory is correct the pressure in the voids should be 
practically atmospheric during the latter part of the 
“tail” period. 

This interpretation of curves a and b gives us an 
empirical measure of the rate of gas re-absorption under 
the conditions that actually exist in the cable. 

A study of Fig. 6 is quite interesting. It shows that 
with a sufficiently thin oil and a compact cross section 
the voids which form are relatively microscopic in size 
and are quickly closed up. Wth a still thinner oil or a 
sufficientiy high pressure practically no voids would 
form at all, the supply exactly following the demand. 


Curves a and b in Pig. 5 can be used for estimating" 
an oil supply curve for No. 219 oil, provided the relative 
viscosities and flow resistivities are known. The rela- ^ 
tion between flow resistivity and viscosity for the type 
of ofl and paper we are considering is shown in Fig. 7. 
The measurements were made on stacks of carefully 
impregnated wood pulp paper sheets having parallel 
slits and arranged to simvilate butt tape wrappings. 
Two thicknesses, 0.05 and 0.3 in., were used. One 
side of the stack was in oil at atmospheric pressure and 
vacuum drawn on the other side. Prom Fig. 7 it will be 
seen that flow resistivity is approximately proportional 
to viscosity. Space does not allow presentation of other 
data bearing on this subject. 

From Figs. 5, 6, and 7 oil supply curve c in Fig. 8 was 
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PiQ. 7— ^Piow Rbbistivitt— ^ViscosiTT OF 0.005 IN. Wood 
Pttlp Paper Impregnated with and in Bath of 
No. 219 Oil 

estimated for No. 219 ofl. The mathematics of oil 
supply are not yet developed to a point where the 
accuracy of curve c can be vouched for. We believe, 
however, that it is reasonably close for the purpose of 
this paper. The oil demand curve a is replotted 
in Pig. 8 for comparison. The radical difference in 
total void formation and time lag between supply and 
demand for a heavy oil as compared with a moderately 
light oil is apparent from Figs. 5 and 8, one plotted in 
minutes and the other in hours. A short section of 
curve c is re-plotted in Fig. 6 to show this great 
difference. 

With No. 219 oil (ignoring possible mixture in service 
of thin oil from the reservoirs) maximum void forma¬ 
tion (0.47 per cent) is not reached until, 6 hr. have 
elapsed and voids are not reduced to a negligible value 
until 52 hr. have passed. Quite obviously with a 
solidifying compound, voids that form during cooling 
are never reduced to a negligible value except, possibly, 
after thin oil from the reservoirs has mixed with the 
compound and softened it. This should require an 
excessively long time for tiie two materials do not mix 
well below 60 deg. cent. 

The demand and supply data in Fig. 8 wwe re-cal¬ 
culated to represent volumetric variation with time, 
as shown in lig. 9, curves a and c. A similar volu¬ 
metric supply curve b is ^ven in Fig. 9 for Oil No. 1. 
There is such close agreement between curves a and b 
that the difference can hardly be noted.. Pig. 9 ex- 
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plains at a glance the great superiority of oil filled 
cable over solid cable. Curve b might be called the 
“worst” condition for oil filled cable because it is not 
difficult to maintain a pressure higher than atmospheric 
in the feed channels if desired. Curve c, on the other 
hand, represents the “best” condition for solid cable. 
It is impracticable to maintain atmospheric pressure 



Fjo. 8-—Cahi.13 No. 1, Two Cibcvits 45,000 Kv-a. peb Cibcvit 

(a) Oli doraand and oil expulsion 

(c) Oil supply with No. 210 oil, 20 dog. cent, earth 

(d) Oil supply with No. 219 oil, 0 deg. cent, earth 

Atniosphoric prossiiro in channels 

in the feed channels throughout the whole length of 
cable during cooling. At those points where the 
pressure drops below atmospheric there will be greater 
void formation and more time lag. Also No. 219 
oil is about the thinnest that can be used in solid cable. 

Other Conditions of Service 

With atmospheric pressure assumed as maintained 
in the feed channels by oil reservoirs, we now have a 
fair picture of what goes on in a solid cable of perfect 
initial impregnation when steady summer load is 
dropped and the cable allowed to cool down to earth 
temperature. During cooling voids gradually increase 
to a maximum value and then decrease, so that after 
about 52 hr. time the cable is again brought back to 
perfect impregnation, assuming no gas genra-ated by 
ionization in the meantime. This same cable will now 
be briefly taken through other limiting conditions of 
service, one step at a time, as listed below. Figs. 6, 
7, 8, and 9 will be used as a foundation for this study. 

(a) Correction for longitudinal feed. 

(b) Dropping full load in summer. 

(c) Dropping full load in winter. 

(d) Applying full load in summer. 

(e) Applying full load in winter. 

(f) Effect of daily load cycles. 

(g) Effect of seasonal temperature cycles. 

(h) Effect of initially poor impregnation. 

(o) CoTTCCtion foT LonQitudiifMl Feed. Longitudinal 
flow resistance is usually conceived as being, inherently, 
the determining factor of void formation in service, 
even in those cables filled with liquid compound. As a 
matter of fact, radial flow resistance is more of a deter¬ 
mining factor. Longitudinal resistance is automati¬ 


cally lowered during operation of initially well impreg¬ 
nated solid cable by stretching of sheath and entrance 
of thin reservoir oil. Radial resistance, on the other 
hand, is almost a fixed quantity. 

If we assume feeding reservoirs as being 400 ft. 
apart (it is important to avoid having reservoirs too 
far apart) each reservoir will feed 200 ft. of cable on 
each side of its position. From Fig. 8 maximum oil 
supply is 6.2 X 10-‘ cu. in. per sec. per ft. of cable. 
There are approximately 520 drops of oil in a cu. in. 
Therefore, the maximum amount of oil required from 
the reservoir to feed 200 ft. of cable amounts to slightly 
more than one drop every two seconds. Furthermore, 
this does not flow through the entire 200 ft. but is 
more or less uniformly absorbed by the paper along the 
length. Even a very high resistance will take care of 
this small flow. If longitudinal resistance is higher 
than that required to maintain the above maximum rate 
of flow the rate will be lowwed to fit this condition and 
the lag between demand and supply correspondingly 
greater. 

It is difficult to obtain reliable measurements of 
longitudinal flow representing conditions of reservoir 
feed in service, where the oil must work down through 
the joint and cable wrappings to reach the conductor 
strand space. Resistance along the strand space is 
small compared with that through the end wrappings. 
Longitudinal resistance in single conductor cable can 
be considered as composed of two paths in parallel, 
one consisting of the joint and cable end wrappings 
leading to the strand space and the other of the space 
directly under the lead sheath. Of these two, that 
directly under the sheath is eventually the most effec¬ 
tive and important, although afto* the thin reservoir 
oil has had an opportunity to “wash out” channels 
through the end wrappings, this path is far from being 
of negligible help. 

Unfortunately, from this aspect, more direct access 



to the strand space cannot be obtained with the present 
standard design of joints. When viewed from another 
angle, howevCT, this might be fortunate. It is possible 
that direct access of thin oil to the relatively large 
strand spaces might cause cumuktive piling up of head 
pressure at the bottom of even slight grades. 

From tiiis same standpoint, corrugations or grooves 
of any appreciable size directly under the lead sheath 
would, after the thin oil worked in, convert the cable 
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into an oil filled cable with its attendant problems 
but without its inherent benefits. 

There appears to be. at least some promise in com¬ 
promising by having very small corrugations of the 
right size under the sheath. This would merely serve 
to hasten final settling down of the line and reduce 
but not eliminate the final stretching of sheath. This 
possibility is being studied with caution. The diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining good initial impregnation is one 
objection. 

The present cable has a tightly applied sheath and 
before heating the flow resistance directly imder the 
sheath is large as detMmined by test. Loosely api)lied 
sheath is not desirable for there would be too much 
danger of trapping air during manufacture. 

A relatively low longitudinal flow resistance is 
wanted immediately after installation to prevent ^- 
cessive time lag between oil supply and oil demand. 
We believe the most practical way of obtaining this 
would be initially to “loosen up” cable of this type with 
circulating current about 25 per cent higher than max¬ 
imum load current. The line should then be allowed 
to stand idle for a specified time to give the reservoir 
oil (under increased pressure) plenty of time to soak in 
thoroughly. Two or three, or even more, applications 
of this cycle before operating voltage is applied should 
be quite helpful. 

The formula for calculating longitudinal pressure 
drop for uniformly distributed oil supply is: 



where; r = average longitudinal flow resistance, at 
20 deg. cent, in terms of lb. pressure 
drop per ft. of cable per cu. in. of oil 
flow per second. 


by laboratory test. With a tight sheath and before*' 
the cable has been heated the value of r is initially 
about 20,000 for 200 ft. of Cable No. 1 and this repre- 
sents a flow entirely through the end wrappings and ” 
strand space. After the thin oil has washed out a path 
through the end wrappings r drops to about 1000. 
The first application of current equivalent to 45,000 
kv-a. causes an almost uniform sheath stretching of 
approximately 0.01 in. increase in diameter. Prom 
here on, laboratory tests are not of much value in 
determining the reduction of r in service. This depends 
upon the many factors already described and these 
cannot be fairly included in the laboratory. Any 
further knowledge of r must be obtained directly in the 
field. Almost any reduction in r desired can be ob¬ 
tained in the laboratory by sufficient stretching of 
sheath and “washing out” with thin oil. 

The theoretical calculations which will be shown 
indicate that ultimate stretching will be reached when 
and if r has been reduced to a value in the order of 100 
to 200 under normal conditions of service. Whether 
this will cause bursting of sheath at the further points 
from the reservoirs we cannot say. It might be a 
coincidence, but the few meager field records available 
seem to show a final value of r lower than 100 after a 
year or more of operation under head pressure or 
reservoir pressure much higher than normal. The 
maxim uTTi stretching of sheath in these cases appeared 
to have been in the order of 0.020 to 0.040 in. increase in 
diameter. The records, however, were so incomplete 
that a great deal more study of r is needed. 

Under av^age normal service conditions with 24-hr. 
daily load cycles the chief trouble would appear to be, 
not eventual bursting of sheath, but that the sheath 
will not be stretched sufficiently and r thereby suffi¬ 
ciently lowered to maintain the best possible im-, 


P = total lb. pressure drop along cable length 
I = length of cable in ft. 
s = average radial oil supply or oil ex¬ 
pulsion, cu. in. per ft. per sec. 

A = temperature correction factor, assumed 
as proportional to change in viscosity. 

In solid cable the supply, s, at any moment varies 
along the length, depending upon the pressure in the 
channels at each point. This cannot be included in 
the above formula until the mathematics of radial 
feed are more fully developed. Formula (1) is approxi¬ 
mately applicable to solid cable only when the pressure 
drop in the channels is held witiiin a reasonable average 
range above and below atmospheric. Also, with our 
present limited knowledge the factor A should be 
applied with caution. 

Summing up the rest that is known of longitudinal 
flow resistance r, it mi^t be stated that, initially, 
before the cable is heated r is so high that when load 
is first applied almost the same amount of sheath 
stretching along the length occurs with and without 
reservoirs. This much, at least, can be determined 


pregnation. 

(6) Dropping Load in Summer. Returning to the 
condition of dropping full load with 20 deg. ambient 
earth the effects of longitudinal flow will be briefly 
shown by selecting arbitrary limits of r for comparison. 

From Fig. 8 the maximum radial oil supply for Cable 
No. 1 is 6.2 X 10~® cu. in. per ft. per sec. at an average 
cable temperature of 37 deg. cent. (The average 
temperature at any time is directly proportional to the 
total volume’of oil contraction as determined from Fig. 
9.) With limiting values of r, 2000 and 200, the pres¬ 
sure drop along the channels in 200 ft. of cable neces¬ 
sary to Tna.iTitfl.iTi this radial feed can be calculated from 
Formula (1). These pressure drops are 93 lb. and 9.3 
lb. respectively. The first is, of course, entirely out of 
proportion. It means that with a reservoir pressure 
of 5 lb. there would be a very appreciable time lag in 
oil supply over that shown in Mg. 8, and also the 
irifl-giTniiTTi rate of supply would be decreased to fit this 
condition. There are no means at present for estimat¬ 
ing this but it would surely require several days at 
no load to fill up all the voids. This brings out clearly 
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*the desirability of “opening up” the cable initially, 
before voltage is applied. 

• The second value, r = 200, gives a pressure drop well 
within the limits of good operation. With a reservoir 
giving a constant pressure of 5 lb. the pressure in the 
channels 200 ft. away would be only 4.3 lb. below 
atmospheric at the time of maximum supply and 
something better than this at other times. Curve c in 
Fig. 8 should, consequently, represent the average 
over-all effect fairly well. The void volume and time 
lag would be a little greater at the far end than shown 
in Fig. 8 but less at the near end. 

(c) Dropping Load in Winter, With the cable gas 
free and perfectly impregnated (the same theoretical 
assumption used previously) the oil demand curve o 
in Pig. 8 still holds if the same load (45,000 kv-a.) is 
dropped in the winter with an ambient temperature of 
0 deg. cent, and copper temperature of 32.5 deg. cent. 
The estimatedrate of supply isshownin Fig. 8 as curve d 
and the volumetric supply as curve d in Fig. 9. These 
curves are based on the assumption that flow resistivity 
(Pig. 7) rem a i ns proportional to viscosity at these 
lower temperatures. The diff^ence from summer 
conditions, caused by higher viscosity of oil and slower 
gas absorption, is apparent. The maximum void for¬ 
mation and time lag (0.8 per cent at 24 hr.) are both 
greater. It would require about 16 to 20 days to 
fill up entirely all voids with the channels maintained 
at atmospheric pressure. 

Maximum oil supply from curve d is 1.25 X 10“* 
cu. in. per sec. at an average cable temperature of 
18.5 deg. cent. The pressure drop in the channels 
needed to maintain this supply with a resistance, r = 
200, would be only 5.5 lb. for 200 ft. of cable. Maxi¬ 
mum pressure drop in this case, however, would occur 
after about 30 hr. when the cable is at an average 
temperature of 2 deg. cent, and the supply is 0.6 X 10 ® 
cu. in. per sec., giving a drop of 13.4 lb. for 200 ft. of 
cable. This means that curve d would not hold closely 
for the far end of the cable, and it would require even 
a longer time than 16 to 20 days to fill up the voids 
entirely. 

A cable having a resistance, r = 2000, would require 
such a long time to fill up voids that reservoir feed would 
be of little use at 0 deg. cent. 

Prom the calculations it can be seen that winter 
operation, from an ionization standpoint, is more severe 
than summer operation. The practise of increasing 
winter loads above summer loads makes it even more 
severe. 

(d) Applying FuU Load in Summer. Curves a m 
Figs. 8 and 9 also represent oil expulsion curvra when 
load is appUed, assuming the cable perfectly impreg¬ 
nated at that time. Fig. 8 shows that the maxunim 
rate of expulsion occurs in 10 mm. and is 48.0 X lU 
cu. in. per sec. If the sheath and cable were absolutely 
rigid the expelled oil would have to return to the reser¬ 


voirs and the pressure in the channels would reach a 
maximum value at that time, after which it would 
fall off rapidly. The pressure drop for 200 ft. of cable, 
calculated from Formula (1), is shown as a func¬ 
tion of time in Fig. 10. The following conditions were 
assumed: 

(a) Perfect impregnation. 

(b) Absolute rigidity of sheath. 

(c) A value, r = 100. 

The pressure drop for any other assumed value of r 
can be determined from the curve by direct proportion. 

Pig. 10 shows a brief maximum pressure of 88 lb. 
(above the reservoir pressure) which drops off to 36 
lb. in 50 min., and to 18.5 lb. in 2 hr. 

The bursting pressure for pure lead sheath of these 
dimensions at 20 deg. cent, and with about this speed 
of pressure application is 125 lb. per sq. in. with con¬ 
siderable swelling first, (J^ in. or more). If the theoret¬ 
ical conditions in Fig. 10 actually occurred the sheath 
would be stretched very slightly to relieve pressure 
each time load was applied. The degree of stretching 
of lead sheath under conditions of transient pressure at 
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Pig. 10 —^Peebsubb at Pae End op 200 pt. Cable No. 1 When 
Load is Applied r = 100 

various temperatures is not well understood. As a 
rough guess, the sheath would be stretched about 
0.0005 to 0.001 in. in diameter during the first pressure 
applications shown in Fig. 10. Each succeeding 
application would cause progressively less stretching as r 
decreased below its initial value of 100. Whether the 
sheath would eventually burst is not known. 

Standard antimony and tin alloy sheaths have a 
bursting strength of 200 to 300 lb. per sq. in. under the 
above conditions but with much less stretdiing before 
rupture. This increased strength would appear to 
come well within the requirements but pure lead sheath 
is prefwred because it will sketch more easily and to a 
greater degree, automatically lowermg longitudmal 
resistance to the required value and reducing the 
possibility of rupture. u* 

The theoretical conditions in Fig. 10 do not hold m 
actual practise. If we assume an initial impregnation 
of 0.5 per cent at 20 d^. cent., atmospheric pressure 
(a better impregnation could hardly be expected after 
installation) it would act as a cushion and smooth off 
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the pressure peak in Fig. 10. Assiuning that compres¬ 
sion of the void volume to its original size represents 
a pressure in the channels of 25 lb., which seems fair 
in view of the high pressure existing in the insulation 
thickness, we have left a volume of 0.33 per cent to take 
care of expansion. From Fig. 9, curve, a this amoimt 
of expansion would be reached in hr., practically 
in agreement with the corresponding pressure and 
time in Fig. 10. 

This means that with r = 100 and 0.5 per cent 
initial impregnation the pressure would start from 
atmospheric and increase gradually to a maximum of 
25 lb. in IJ^ hr., after which it would drop off. It 
cannot be said definitely whether this would stretch 
the sheath or not. Each application would cause a 
ihinute amount of stretching, if any, and a shght de¬ 
crease in r would stop this altogether. 

(e) Applying Load in Winter. Curve a, Figs. 8 
and 9 represent the oil expulsion at 0 deg. cent, ambient 
earth provided the same load (45,000 kv-a.) is applied. 
The pressure ciirve corresponding to that at 20 deg. cent, 
is also plotted in Fig. 10. The maximum theoretical 
pressure reached in 10 min. is 436 lb. for 200 ft. of cable. 
Pressure drop, according to Foimula (1), varies as the 
square of the length. The pressure i:-op would be 
correspondingly greater for a longo* length of cable. 

If we assume that initial impregnation of 0.5 per cent 
at atmospheric pressure still holds at 0 deg. cent, (an 
optimistically extreme case) a pressure peak of approxi¬ 
mately 65 lb. would occur in 2 hr., and then decrease. 
Lead is much stronger at such low tempwatures than at 
normal temperatures but it is not known whether the 
above transient pressure woxild stretch the sheath or 
not. If so, it would again be a very minute change and 
many such applications would be required to cause a 
noticeable efl^t. 

There is very little likelihood of repeated applications 
of this nature at 0 deg. cent, in service. It has already 
been shown that a cable line would have to remain idle 
at 0 deg. cent, for 16 to 20 days before all of the voids 
caused by dropping load are filled up. In other words, 
if load is again applied before this time has expired 
there would be void volume additional to the initial 
0.5 per cent. , 

Cold weather conditions probably determine the 
Tiltimate stretching of sheath. We have no way at 
present of det«mining this xdtimate stretch but burst¬ 
ing of sheath appears improbable. A summary of the 
work, as far as we have carried it, has been presented, 
however, hoping that it will assist others in reaching a 
solution of this difficult problem. 

A study is being made of the transient physical 
characteristics of lead sheath and we hope at a future 
time to present more definite conclusions. 

(f) Effect of Daily Load Cycles. The lag effect be¬ 
tween oil demand and oil supply during 24-hr. load 
cycles is apparent from previous considerations. Prom 
Figs. 8 and 9 this might even be approximatdy esti¬ 


mated. It means, of course, that in solid cable oif 
supply can never exactly equal oil demand and during 
period of decreasing load a variable void volume will, 
be added to the initial void volume, the amount of lag 
and nature of the load cycle determining the average 
total impregnation. This average will be worse for 
large loads than for small loads. 

Maximum void volume will occur near or during 
periods of no load or low load. Likewise, during 
periods of high load the voids will be practically closed 
up. Obviously, high load factor is v«y desirable 
from this standpoint. With perfect initial impregna¬ 
tion of Cable No. 1 and assuming a 12-hr. duration of 
rapidly reached 20 deg. cent, no-load (low load factor) 
the maximum void volume would be about 0.5 per cent 
for r = 100. With a 4-hr. period of low load, and a 
gradual decrease in load (high load factor) the maximnm 
void volume would be 0.25 per cent or better. 

If accurate hourly records were taken of reservoir 
feed and pressure, as well as of cable temperature, it 
would be possible to determine approximately the degree 
of impregnation and many o^er interesting things 
related to the cable. 

iff) Effect of Seasonal Temperature Cycles. There 
would be no time lag between oil demand and oil supply 
for slow seasonal temperature cycles (liquid compoimd 
filled cables). The important effect of seasonal changes 
in temperature appears in the time lag of daily load 
cycles, due to change in viscosity of oil. 

(h) Effect of Initially Poor Impregnation. If the 
void volume initially in the cable appreciably exceeds 
the volume of expansion whrai load is applied there will 
be little if ^y extrusion of oil during daily load cycles, 
depending upon the value of initial imprecation, 
difference in void pressure and resOTvoir presence, and 
the value of longitudinal resistance. Nor will there 
be any large increase in pressure or stretching of sheath. 
The cable will continue to absorb oil until a balance is 
reached. If there is a relatively large quantity of gas 
still present after balance the extrusion will still be 
small in comparison with the total expansion. 

Obviously, under these conditions the amount of oil 
absorbed depends upon the relative void and reservoir 
pressures. With voids and reservoirs both at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure and the cable on level ground no oil 
would be absorbed at all unless the reservoir pressure 
is increased. 

With a poorly impregnated cable r would remain 
quite high even after balance is reached, since the sheath 
would be stretched little if at all. 

Poor impregnation materially increases the thermal 
resistance of the cable; therefore, curve a in Figs. 8 
and 9, which was calculated for a well impregnated 
cable, does not hold very closely. For this and other 
reasons exact determination of the effects of poor 
impregnation is very difficult. 

OxTOATioN OP Compound 

In cable made of proper materials operating within 
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allowable temperature limits, and assuming that mois¬ 
ture from outside is excluded, the only form of deteriora- 
‘tion so far noted, other than that caused by ionization, 
also results in an increase of dielectric loss. 

Riley® concludes that this is nothing more than 
ordinaiy oxidation of compound, with its accompanying 
formation of water and acids. He claims that sufficient 
oxygen to produce this result is normally absorbed by 
cable during manufacture and installation. 

Our work confirms his in effect but perhaps not in 
degree. We have found cases of as much as a 100 per 
cent increase in dielectric loss at 60 deg. cent, after two 
yearn of operation. Judging from laboratory tests it is 
hard to see how initially absorbed oxygen could Mly 
account for such an increase, even though the ori^nal 
loss was extremely low, unless the amount initially 
absorbed was much more than would be expected. 
Further work might fully confirm Riley’s conclusions 
but it is moi’e neasonable to assume that other actions, 
such as reaction between paper and compound, or 
entrance of additional oxygen or water occurred during 
operation. 

We have never found proof of chemical reaction 
between pure paper and pure compound at operating 
temperatures. On the other hand, there is abundant 
proof of oxidation of compound if sufficient oxygen is 
present. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn with our 
present knowledge is that it is always wise to exclude 
oxygen as far as it is possible to do so and in this way 
limit the increase in loss to a safe value. The following 
precautions are worth while: 

(a) Have the cable initially free of oxygen. 

(b) Keep the outer covering absolutely tight in 

service arid maintain, as far as possible, a positive pres¬ 
sure in the system. , . 

(e) Do not open cable ends or joints in air when 

below atmospheric pressure. 

(d) Remove, as far as possible, by vacuum treat- 
ment the oxygen absorbed during the exposure of 
jointing work. 

(e) Fill the joints and reservoirs with an oxygen- 


ture in the presence of oxygen, the rate of deterioration 
increasing rapidly with temperature. We have exposed 
No. 2i9 compound to a temperature of 150 deg. cent, 
for one week under vacuum without increase in elec¬ 
trical conductivity or dielectric loss. This same expo¬ 
sure in the presence of oxygen increases the dielectric 
loss to a prohibitive amount for cable work. 

A 155-ft. length of 25-kv. three-conductor, shielded 
type cable, insulated with wood pulp paper and im¬ 
pregnated with No. 219 compound, was put through 
230 heating cycles from 20 deg. cent, to 60 deg. cent, at 
normal voltage by heating the conductor with current. 
The ends were exposed for some time while the terminals 
were being applied and no vacuum treatment was used, 
afterwards. No reservoir feed was applied and, of 
course, the sample dropped below atmosphoic pressure 
while cooling. The dielectric loss, 60 deg. cent, normal 
voltage, 60 cycles, at the start was 0.094 watts per ft. 
It increased gradually and appeared to become constant 
towards the end of the run, the final loss being 0.148 
watts per ft., representing an increase of 57.5 per cent. 
No measurable or noticeable ionization occurred and 
this increase in loss might be accepted as that due^ to 
normal oxygen absorption (it was discovered during 
test that the terminals leaked slightly). The r^ts 
are not conclusive, however, because of the relatively 
short time of test (40 days) and the lack of assurance 
that moisture might not have ento-ed dfiring test. 

It might be claimed that regardle^ of the fact that no 
visible ionization damage was present in this test that 
part or all of the increased loss was caused by the weak, 
intermittent discharge previously described. We do 
not think so. Perhaps future work will prove us 
entirely wrong but it is hard to see how such a faint and 
relatively brief discharge could cause this effect. 
According to Hirshfeld, Meyer, and Conneffi' the dis¬ 
charge must also attack the paper fibers before wato is 
formed. This would seem improbable with such a 
small degree of ionization while, on the otho* hand, 
the effects of oxidation are well recognized. We are 
planning an additional series of tests which wdl lead 
to more definite conclusions. 


free, unexposed oil. . , 

(f) Avoid exposure of the reservoir oil to air or 

oxygen during service. . 

The seriousness of increased dielectric loss in servu^ 
depends upon the ultimate value of this loss in compan- 
son with copper loss. A loss which, initially, was only 
0.5 per cent of the copper loss could increase 500 pw 
cent without being regarded as especially senous. 
On the other hand an initial dielectnc loss of 6 
per cent, if increased 500 per cent would senously 
affect “hot spot’’ temperature and bring back the 
dangers experienced years ago of accumulative heating 
failures. Obviously, the percentage ultimate incr^se 
of dielectric loss is of more importance the higher the 

voltage rating of the cable. ,. , j. 

All oils and compounds deteriorate at high tempera- 


j.. Ionization 

This paper, so far, has dealt with methods for the 
prevention of ionization because there can be no doubt 
of its injurious action, and every effort should 1^“^® 
to eliminate it by proper design and operation. That it 
does exist in SOTvice there is abundant evidence, ror 
this reason knowledge of its behavior is important. 

A great deal of atteation has been given to the 
subject of ionization in cables since it was first identi¬ 
fied in 1917, resulting in a large amount of pub¬ 
lished matter. Some of the outstanding papers on this 
subject are given in the BibUography. ^om th^e a 
fairly good knowledge is now available of the voltage 
stress at which ionization begins as related to sizeof voids 
and pressure. Very Uttie is known, however, regarding 
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the laws of ionization loss in cables as related to size of 
voids, pressure, and voltage stress. ^ Such knowledge 
would be of great value in determining the quality ot 
cable, partijEularly in estimating more accurately the 
degree of impregnation. It should also throw addi¬ 
tional light upon the rate of deterioration. 

The ^ects produced by ionization in a void are, 
excessive energy loss, production of non-uniform str^ 
distribution in the insulation, chemical <^ang^ in 
compound and paper, and perhaps a migration of the 
compound from the paper as demonstrated 
mentally at very high stresses by Emanueli- and 

Hitherto, studies of the mechanism of breakdoym of 
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The source of potential E produces a discharge be¬ 
tween electrodes with a voltage drop V, a resistance R ^ 
being in the external circuit, and an ammeter to mea¬ 
sure the current i. The external characteristic is 

E ^V-Ri (1) 

and the internal characteristic of the discharge itself is 
y=/(i) (2) 

If the series resistance be kept constant and the volt¬ 
age gradually increased the current is at first small and 
the volt-ampCTe characteristic is positive, as shown by 
the curve 00'. Beyond O' the current increases and 
the voltage decreases, the characteristic of the glow 
discharge, and at G'A occurs the transition from 
clow to arc where very large currents may be earned 
Hitherto, studies of the mecnamsm oi ^ ^ voltage drop, 

insulation have been confined chiefly to the Dependtag upon the value of E and the amount of 

tion of phenomena involved in solid or liquid “aten^. 

However, in most cas^, the fadi^e of the discharge to another may be continuous 

insulation such as that of cable is . tion or discontinuous. For instance, in the case of Equa- 

discharge through a gas in proxmiity to the insulation or aiscom 

proper. We shall therefore briefly describe some of the 
characteristics of gaseous conduction which appear 
to be applicable to the phenomena appearing m^ble. 

There are always a few ions being produced by pene¬ 
trating radiation in a gas under ordinary condition and 
if a potential difference exists between the boundari^ 
of the space, current will be carried which increases with 
the applied voltage until it becomes cpnstant, this 
stage being the condition where the ions are discharged 
at the opppsite electrodes at the same rate as they are 
being formed in the space. However, the voltage can¬ 
not be increased indefinitely without a further change 
in conditions. This occurs when the ions are speeded 
up to such an extent that tiiey begin to ionize neuti^ 
atoms by coUision. At this point the current begins to 
rapidly and ionization and recombination occur 
so plentifully that radiation may be visible as in corona 

discharge. , ,. , 

The whole space is now in a comparatively high 

conducting state and, depending upon the geometry of 
the enclosure, the nature and pressure of the gas, at a 
certain current density the whole sptem becomes un¬ 
stable and breaks down into an arc-like discharge where 
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Fig. 11— Volt-Ampubb Charactebistic op Gab Dibcharqb 


tion (1), small R, the entire glow discharge may be 
skipped over. In cable containing spaces the 
dielectric acts as a current limiting device so that the 
characteristic may correspond to that of a discharge 
with a high.series resistance. 

TOlt ampere chararterisHc. When, homver, fte glow 

S^'pr^r^aUe^eag.loaalare.atlv.. ~ 

11 mhiVh qhows the eeneralized characteristic of discharge may occur. , ^ ^ j • 

Sp electrical discharge between metal electrodes. The ease with which a dpeha^e may be st^ed m a 

The ordinat^and abscfesas of this diagram are logarith- gas varies very greatly wth the pi^ure, size of en- 

yiirreTit when the arc stage is reached is many closure, and the nature of the gas. The variation wi^ 

SmSeds of times the current at the point O', and the pressure of the parking’ potential for an is shown in 

1 + rto a+ O' iq hundreds of times greater than that of Pig. 12 for two different gaps, 1 mm. and 3 
voltage at 0 IS hundreds oi times grear s hetvfeen electrodes there is 

the arc. 
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some pressure at which discharge occurs at the mini¬ 
mum sparking potential of the gas. Thus with a gap 
of 3 mm. in air, sparkover occurs at a pressure of 1.6 mm. 
at about 340 volts. For a gap of 1 mm., the discharge 
occurs at a pressure of 5 mm. at the same voltage. At 
pressures above and' below these minima, or critical 
pressures, the voltage necessary to produce breakdown 
of the gas increases both with increasing and decreasing 
pressure. Paschen’s law summarizes these results by 
stating that the sparking potential of a gas is a function 



VARiATtON OF SPARKING POTENTIAL 
Pf/TH PRESSURE AND Of STANCE 


characteristic in its normal state with lead sheath. 
Curve 2 shows the characteristic with sheath removed 
and after insertion in the brass pipe to provide an air 
gap between sheath and insulation.. Here the typical 
break in the characteristic, the so-called ionization 
point, occurs at about 12 kv. after which the power 



Fia. 12 —Diblbctric Strength of Air at Different Pres¬ 
sures AND Two Different G-ap Spacings 

only of the product of the sparking distance by the 
pressure of the gas, or in other words, of the mass of 
the gas, between the electrodes. . If p, the pressure, 
and 5, the gap length, are varied in such a way that 
the product p S remains constant, the sparking po¬ 
tential will remain unaltered, and the product p S is a 
constant for any gas. The following tablets gives data 
for some of the ordinary gases. 



Minimum 
spark potential 

p (mm) X 5 (mm) 

Air. 

341 

5.7 

Nitrogen. 

251 

6.7 

Hydrogen. 

278 

14.4 

Oxygen. 

455 


Carbon dioxide. 

419 

5.1 

Helium. 

261 

27 

Acetylene. 

468 



In order to determine the characteristics of a cable 
containing gas spades, measurements were made by 
E. S. Lee“ on a length of single conductor cable 
AWG (1.06 cm.) with 9/32-in. (0.714 cm.) treated 
paper insulation which after removal of its sheath was 
inserted in a brass tube and held centrally by copper 
spacing rings so as to leave an annular space of 0.120 
(0.305 cm.) between the paper and the tube, ihe 
length under test was 10 ft. and the variation of power 
factor with voltage was measured with hydrogen, 
carbon dioxide, and air at different pressur^m the 
annular space. The results are shown m Figs. 13 
slud 14. 

The'normal voltage rating of this cable would be 
about 12 kv. and curve 1 shows the power factor voltage 


factor increa^ rapidly to about 13 per cent and then 
decreases as the voltage is raised further. At this stage 
the discharge through the gas is of the glow type and is 
beginning to result simply in an extension of the con¬ 
ducting sheath inwards towards the insulation. 



On reducing the pressure of air the ionization point 
is lowered until corona, eventually occurs at about 500 
volts at a pressure of 0.16 mm. as shown in c^e 8. 
In this case after a rapid rise to a power factor of about 
18 per cent a decrease to about 3 per cent is found 
on raising the voltage to 17 kv. Increasing the gas 
pressure raises the ionization point as shown m curves 
9,10, and 11. Hydrogen (curve 13) shows greatw e^e 
of corona formation than air, and carbon <tionde 
(curve 14) requires a higher voltage than air for untia- 
tion of the discharge. 
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Further consideration of the curves of Fig. 13 shows 
the jpossibility of two definite and distinct types of 
characteristic which may produce failure in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the operating voltage. For instance, 
consider two cables operated at 14 kv., in one case 
having a void containing gas at atmospheric pressure 
and the other with a void having a gas pressinre of 
25 mm. or less. It is evident that in the first case the 
corona discharge which is occurring is of the positive 
volt-ampere type, and results in a relatively high dissi¬ 
pation of energy in the void but relatively less stress 
across the insulation. In the second case the discharge 
is of the type with negative volt-ampere character¬ 
istic, which results in a lower energy consumption in 
the void but relatively higher stress across the insula¬ 
tion. When the highly conducting discharge occurs in 
a void, it is obvious that it is practically equivalent to 
short circuiting part of the insulation and that the 
higher stresses set up on the insulation in series with it 
will develop lateral stresses which probably cause the 
dendritic markings so often seen near failures. 

Which of these conditions will result in the shorter 
life depends upon several factors, such as the nature of 
the gas present, the effect of corona on the walls of the 
void, and the nature of the insulation. With cable 
materials, such as we are using at present, the low 
pressure voids are the most dangerous. But it is 
interesting to see that in the first case the measure¬ 
ment of power factor at 14 kv. and a higher voltage 
shows an inareasing power factor; in the second case 
meastrrement above 14 kv, shows a lower power factor. 
It is, therefore, possible to have two diametrically 
opposite types of power factor charactaistics both 
caused by the presence of voids in cable and both of 
which show undesirable quality in' the cables. 

In order to diagnose more accurately the quality of a 
cable, therefore, it may be advisable to make power, 
factor measurements at lower stresses than 20 volts 
per mil, though such a test would probably only be 
useful after a cable had been subjected to service condi¬ 
tions, factory impregnation now being so good that 
voids are practically eliminated. 

Though expo-imental evidence is, as yet, incomplete 
to substantiate completely the effect of these different 
pressures on the endtuance of a dielectric we may, 
however, tentatively conclude that: 

(1) Internal corona in insulation occurs less readily 
as the gas pressure in voids increases above the critical 
discharge potential of the contained gas. 

(2) The voltage required to produce internal corona 
varies with the nature of the gas. 

(3) The power-factor voltage characteristie shows 
two distinct parts, one corresponding to the positive 
volt-ampere characteristic of gaseous discharge, the 
other to the negative volt-ampere characteristic. 

From the general characteristics of insulation, it is 
very surprising that when ionization weakness develops 
it does not always accelerate rapidly to ultimate de¬ 


struction. In the case of cables, for instance, a hotspot 
may develop and get slowly worse over a period of days 
before finally breaking down. In some cases the hot 
spot may actually disappear. We sugg^t that such 
a result is caused by the gradual increase of pressure 
produced in a void by the action of the initial corona in 
producing an increasing quantity of gas from the com¬ 
pound or paper which tends to stabilize and retard the 
development of the corona discharge. Such an action 
may be seai, for instance, in m enclosed mercury arc 
in quartz, where if the current be increased above 
normal the arc will fade because of the increased pres¬ 
sure of the vapor. 

When a cable fails in service or on life test, there are' 
usually signs of great distress in the •vicinity of the 
break. The compound is decomposed, paper charred, 
wax is present, and very often irregular dendritic dis¬ 
charge paths are burned in the insulation. Of a dif¬ 
ferent charactar entirely were three punctures made on 
samples of liquid oil filled cable of the 132,000-volt t3q)e 
which were tested after remo'ving oil from the hollow 
core and applying vacuum pumps to exhaust air while 
under stress. The samples failed at 57 kv., 80 kv. 
after 3 min., and 80 kv. after 22J^ hr., without develop¬ 
ment of hot spots and with clean, small punctures. 
The normal value for breakdown voltage on such cable 
completely filled with oil is about 450 kv. In the case 
of the failure under •vacuum conditions, pressure could 
not develop so when weakness developed deterioration 
proceeded very rapidly. 

Similar experience has been obtained with small ca¬ 
pacitors during an investigation of characteristics of 
materials which were assembled in a glass bulb for sub¬ 
jection to refined vacuum treatment and endurance 
tests. With the bulb sealed off with high vacuum 
inside, it was foimd that such capacitors could not be 
operated above 1200 volts without immediate break¬ 
down. However, upon admitting air at atmospheric 
pressure they operated at 3000 volts for 1000 hr. and 
more, a staress of 1500 volts per mil. 

Another experiment has been performed, as follows: 
A glass bulb, 4 in. in diameter, with two electrodes 
and a mercury manometo- attached, containing 50 
cu. cm. of standard cable compound, was exhausted, 
while hot, to good •vacuum. A glow discharge was 
then produced in the bulb by application of 2000 volts 
from a transformer across the electrodes. Gas was 
evolved at the rate of approximately 1.2 cu. cm. per hr. 
and after 28 hr. the discharge stopped and the voltage 
had to be raised to 2300 in order to start the discharge 
again. The actual pressure in the bulb rose in 75 hr. 
to 16 <an. but the voltage necessary to maintain the 
discharge did not increase correspondingly because of 
the gradual building up of a conducting deposit which 
shortened the gap. 

We do not wish it to be inferred, however, that we 
•think it ad'visable to generate gas in a cable in such a 
way as 'to displace oil or compo'und from the insulation 
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SO that the gas space will be enlarged and perhaps 
ultimately extend from core to sheath. And, of 
course, we realize that the ideal method is to eliminate 
voids entirely, and to prevent their formation, but in 
some cases this may be impracticable. Nevertheless, 
we do feel that if voids exist it is preferable to have as 
high a gas pressure in them as possible, and if the whole 
cable is sealed under definite pressure these spaces 
need not necessarily grow larger, and may perhaps be 
constrained to move their boundaries only in a longi¬ 
tudinal direction. 

As a result of these observations, we feel that these 
conclusions may be drawn: 

(1) If voids exist in any given insulation it is de¬ 
sirable to have present as high a gas pressure as possible. 

(2) Since it may be impracticable to use materials 
which are capable of maintaining pressures below the 
critical discharge pressure in insulation, it may be 
desirable to use those which readily develop as high 
pressures as possible, though not high enough to cause 
enlargement of voids which exist because of expansion 
and contraction phenomena, or to produce gas spaces 
in otherwise continuous media. 

As a matter of fact, if a cable sheath could be con¬ 
structed and installed with sufficient strength to with¬ 
stand a pressure of a few hundred pounds per square 
inch, it should have as high a dielectric strength when 
filled with gas at that pressure as our present compoimd 
treated material. A cable embodjdng this principle 
has been described by Messrs. Fisher and Atkinson.*'* 

It is also evident, in view of the preceding discussion, 
that no discharge can occur at any pressure if the volt¬ 
age drop across a gas space is below the critical dis¬ 
charge potential. For air, this is 341 volts or about 
240 volts r. m. s. Therefore, if voids in cable can be 
restricted to thicknesses ao-oss which the drop is less 
than this no internal corona can occur. Assuming for 
ordinary cable, an operating stre^ of 50 volts per mil 
and a dielectric constant for the insulation of 3.5, this 
would mean that voids less than 1.4 mils in thickness 
should cause no trouble. And if such voids could be 
filled with gas to atmospheric pressure they could be 
many times this thickness. 

Formation op “X” Wax 
The work of Hirshfeld, Meyer, and Connell,® on the 
chemistry of wax formation and changes in insulating 
materials is outstanding and wh<m completed will 
greatly assist in clearing up this question. Their work 
indicates that ionic bombardment forms wax ^d 
hydrogen from the compound. It also causes chemicm^ 
and possibly physical changes in the paper fibera, if 
sufficiently severe and sustained sufficiently long, 
yielding water and carbon dioxide among other things. 
The hydrogen and carbon dioxide react to form more 
water. It is this water and possibly other factors 
which cause gradual detmoration of the electncal 
properties, according to their twitative theory. 


The formation of wax appears to be the result of a 
polymerization or condensation of hydrocarbon mole¬ 
cules with the evolution of more or less hydrogen or 
hydrocarbon produced by glow discharge, bombard¬ 
ment by electrons, or alpha particles. The theory of 
this reaction is discussed by S. C. Lind.*‘ 

This wax is one of the most stable organic compounds 
yet found and if it could be prepared in large quantity 
would probably be one of the best of insulatingmaterials. 

We have prepared this wax by the action of glow 
discharge on a wide variety of compounds such as 
paraffin base oils, asphalt base oils, rosin oil, rosin and 
petroleum base mixtures, water white oils, such, as 
Nujol and kerosene, and a somewhat similar matenal 
from acetylene gas. 

Conclusive evidence that wax is not formed by the 
action of stress alone on the oil is offored by capacitors 
which have operated for years at a stress of 400 volts 
per mil without the formation of wax though the oil 
with which they are filled develops wax by the E. T. L. 
test or by subjection to corona discharge. Furtha*- 
more, wax is never found in cable except at those points 
where voids are formed. 

The formation of wax, therefore, seems to be simply 
a s 3 ?mptom of **corona disease” and as such is a useful 
criterion of the quality of a cable and an aid in diag-, 
nosing the source of trouble. Existence of wax in a 
cable after operation shows either that voids have 
existed as a result of poor initial impregnation or as a 
result of expulsion of compotmd or expansion of the 
lead sheath by heating and cooling cycles of operation. 

The real cure for conditions shown by the formation 
of wax is, of course, elimination of gaseous ionization 
by methods discussed elsewhere in this paper, and the 
stability of the compounds to corona is of secondary 
importance, though we feel that rather than have a 
compound which will not evolve gas undCT corona 
conditions, it may be preferable to have the compound 
evolve as much gas as possible in ordo" to raise the gas 
pressure in the void above that at which electrical dis¬ 
charge ca n occur. However, if oxygen can gain access 
to the interior of the cable, for instance through the 
joints, there is danger that water may be produced if 
corona occurs in the mixture of oxygen and hydrogen. 

Laboratory Cable! Treatment 

In the latter part of 1923 extensive investigation was 
started to determine the best methods and materials 
for cable ihanufacture. A small treating plant was 
built in the research laboratory, consisting of a 
steam jacketed pipe, 5 in. inside diameter and 20 ft. 
long, attached to which was a compound tank. The 
outfit was provided with rotary oil vacuum pi^ps, 
condensing eqmpment, liquid air traps, 
gage for measuring the degree of vacuum. With this 
apparatus, valves and joints being oil sealed, a vacuum 
of 0 010 mm. could be obtained, and liquid air could be 
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used to condense residual water vapor in the 
apparatus. 

Lengths of cable 19 ft. long were treated, two sizes ■ 
being used: (1) 500,000-em. conductor with 30/32 in. 
paper insulation and (2) 2/0 B & ^ conductor with 
9/32-in. paper insulation. Five runs only were made 
with tho larger cable after which the small©^ cable 
was adopted as the standard size for investigation 
because of its greater convenience for testing and 
because three lengths could be treated at the same time. 

About 50 separate runs were made with this ap¬ 
paratus to determine the effect of variations in (1) 
temperature of vacuum treatment, (2) time of vacuum 
treatment, (3) pressures during vacuum treatment, (4) 
temperature of impregnation, (5) pressure during 
impregnation, (6) preliminary air dry before treatment, 

(7) application of high pressure after impregnation, and 

(8) materials, both paper and compounds. 

In order to determine the quality of the cable, with 
the 9/32-in. insulation, after leading, power factor was 
measured on one length at 25 deg., 40 deg., 60 deg., 80 
deg., and 100 deg. cent, at voltages from 5.6 to 28 kv., 
and the two other lengths were placed on endurance 
test at 44 kv., one being operated at room tempera¬ 
ture, the other at 85 deg. cent. 

Relatively few tests were made with the larger cable 
but the following illustrates the effect on power factor 
of using different grades of petrolatum, first the standard 
factory compound and second, a clear water white 
material having an initial resistivity about six-fold 
that of the former, and a third containing a mixture 
of 78 per cent petrolatum and 22 per cent rosin. The 
paper used was a standard manila rope paper. 



Per cent power factor 


25® 

40® 

60® 

SO® 

100® O. 

fi'f.anria v/1 'nnhfolfl.'hll'm.. .. 

0.29 

0.34 

0.63 

1.17 

1 1.93 

Water white petrolatum. 

Standard petrolatum—22% rosin... 

0.27 

0.48 

0.26 

• • 

0.25 

0.27 

0.47 

1 6.60 


The very low temperature coefficient of the pure petro¬ 
latum and the very high coefficient of the rosin mixture 
seem to be characteristic of such materials. 

In the treatment of the 9/32-in. insulat^ cable the 
pressure during the vacuum period was varied from 0.01 
mm with liquid air condenser to 25 mm. without liquid 
air, the time from 77. hr. to 242,hr. Materials from 
Tpariilfl. paper to expensive linen paper, such as used in 
capacitors, and compounds from highly retoed water 
white petrolatum to factory petrolatum used 62 times 
for impregnation, and mixtures of different oils witii 
rosin were used. But no definite relationship to endur¬ 
ance could be established as a result of these variations. 
The life at 44 kv. of the different samples fell between 
6 and 162 hr. The endurance at 85 deg. cent., however, 
was always much longer than at 25 deg. cent., in some 
cases reaching one or two thousand hours. Obriously, 
some essential factor, common to all the experiments. 


was being overlooked. The longer life at 85 deg. cent, 
when the expansion of the compound produced a more 
complete filling of the sheath, the successful op^tion 
of capacitors filled with oil at stresses of 400 volts per 
mil, and the work of Clark and Shanklin* and Shanklin 
and Matson* on ionization phenomena sugg^ted that 
the HTniting factor was the presence of voids in the 
insulation and that these had to be eliminat^ before 
any radical improvement could be made. Mr. E. G. 
Gilson,®®® of the research laboratory, also clearly demon¬ 
strated by experiments with petrolatum and cable in 
both glass tubes and lead sheath the effect of expansion 
and contraction upon the formation of voids. Tempera¬ 
ture drops of 15 deg. cent, and less on tubes 6 ft. long 
showed separation of the compotmd with the formation 
of voids 34 to 1 

Experiments were then made by impregnating cable 
in the usual manner with transformer oil, but upon re¬ 
moval from the treating tankinstead of being leaded they 
were wound with lead foil and placed in a loose lead 
sheath which was filled with the same oil. Upon testing 
samples of this kind submerged in oil, instead of failing 
in one or two hundred hours at 44 kv. they operated 
for 1000 hr. and more at 91^ kv., an average stress of 
326 volts per mil with no sign of deterioration. Practi¬ 
cally no change of power factor with voltage was found 
up to 100 kv., the power factor of about 0.5 per cent 
remaining constant. The short time breakdown volt¬ 
age of this oil submerged cable, however, was only 
about 15 per cent higher than that of the average 
petrolatum filled insulation, though the results for a 
number of samples showed much greater uniformity. 
Had we taken the so-called dielectric strength as a 
criterion of quality instead of the endurance test at 
lower voltages, the advantages of oil filling would 
not have been so apparent. The difference in the 
relationship between endurance and dielectric strength 
shows conclusively that a rapidly increased voltage test 
to destruction is not a good criterion of the very wide 
differenceswhichmay exist in the quality of cable insu¬ 
lation. It is also very striking that while the petro¬ 
latum filled cables oparated only a few hours at about 
38 per cent of the breakdown voltage the oil submerged 
cables operated at 66 per cent of their breakdown 
voltage indefinitely. 

There was thai no doubt but that a great advance was 
possible in the design of cable for high voltage operation. 
However, before we had derigned engineering methods, 
for installation, we learned that the Pirelli Company 
of Milan had also arrived at the same conclusion and 
had already gone far towards the ultimate solution of 
the problms involved in engineering application. 
Accordin^y, we combined forces and as a result Chicago 
i^nr^ New York now have commercial lines of oil filled 
cable operating at 132 kv. with only 23/32-in. insulation 
when the highest voltage in commercial operation with 
ordinary insulation is 75 kv. with 24/32 in. of insulation. 
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Characteristics of Papers and Compounds 

In order to ensure the uniformity of the finished 
cable characteristics and to develop materials of better 
quality it was necessary to establish definite and signifi¬ 
cant tests for paper and compound. 

The usual mechanical tests and tests for conducting 
particles for papers were supplemented by: 

(1) Determination of power factor of paper alone 
as a function of temperature. 

(2) Determination of dielectric strength of im¬ 
pregnated paper. 

(3) Determination of rate of percolation and reten¬ 
tion of compounds in paper. 

(4) Endurance tests on paper operated as sheets of 
dielectric in small condensers at a stress of 730 volts 
per mil, the paper being saturated and submerged in 
standard compound. 

POWER FACTOR OF PAPER 

In order to eliminate the uncertainty produced by 
other factors, such as quality of impregnating material 
and methods of treatment, the electrical characteristics 



Fia. 16 —Effect Uton Powbu Pactob of Washino Paper 
WITH Solvents 

of the paper itself were determined by making power 
factor measurements on a small condenser, using three 
sheets of dried paper as the dielectric between nickel 
plated iron electrodes. This condenser was arranged to 
be heated and was inserted in one arm of a Wien capac¬ 
ity bridge manufactured by the General Radio Com¬ 
pany, the whole set-up being enclosed in a large box 
with one or two incandescent lamps burning in it to 
maintain lower humidity conditions than the open air. 

This test as developed by Mr. C. V. Ferguson 
proved very satisfactoiy and as a result we were able 
to eliipiuRte papers which produced a low insulation 
resistance in the finished cable and to assure uniformity 

of the product. ... 

The most significant part of the characteristic is not 
so much the value of the power factor at room tempera¬ 
ture as the rate of increase of power factor with tem¬ 
perature. In fact, with the best papers the power 
factor decreases with temperature up to 100 deg. cent. 


and this negative slope is more pronounced with wood 
pulp paper than with manila. The increase of power 
factor appears to be caused by the presence of conduct¬ 
ing or hygroscopic materials and in many cases a poor 
paper may be improved by washing in water or in 
organic solvents, the most effective of which appear to 
be alcohol or chloroform. Pig. 16 shows characteristic 
curves for a poor manila paper, the same washed with 
water, with water and alcohol, and a good manila paper. 

A positive power factor—^temperature characteristic 
indicates direct leakage of current through the paper, 
possibly because of superficial films on the outside of the 
fibers. A negative slope probably means discontinuous 
conducting media, possibly within the fiber, when 
because of the current limiting capacity in series with 
it, the r- R loss becomes less as the temperature is 
increased. The advantage of using an a-c. bridge 
method for measuring the losses in paper lies in being 
able to differentiate between these two types of loss, 
though it is also very much more convenient and easy 
to apply than a d-c. measurement. Loss because of so 
called “dielectric hysteresis” in the sense of molecular 
orientation is considered to be negligible, the more use¬ 
ful point of view being that of Dunsheath,” and Joff^,*» 
in which the measurable losses correspond to those in a 
resistance parallel to, or in series with capacity. 

DIELECTRIC STRENGTH OF IMPREGNATED PAPER 

This test is made by impregnating single sheets of 
paper for 30 min. in standard compound heated to 
150 deg. cent, allowing to stand for one hour and then 
appl 3 dng an increasing voltage to the impregnated 
paper between two disks 2 in. in diameta' until punc¬ 
ture occurs. Ten separate punctures are made on each 
sheet. 

The dielectric strength of impregnated paper is 
proportional to its density and this test is a check on 
the uniformity of the paper in this respect and upon the 
retentivity of the paper for compound. 

PERCOLATION TEST 

For the study of the characteristics of paper and 
compounds with respect to impregnation, an apparato. 
Fig. 16, was devised by Mr. C. V. Ferguson consisting 
of a funnel shaped vessel over which could be clamped 
any desired number of sheets of paper, and to which 
was attached a graduated glass cylinder with a side 
tube for vacuum connection. 

The percolator and paper are placed in a thOTmostatic 
oven at the impr^nating temperature and air is drawn 
through the paper by application of vacuum for two 
hours. A definite quantity of compound is then placed 
on top of the paper and the time noted when the first 
drops appear in the glass tube and after that the rate at 
which it comes through. The difference between the 
total amount collected* and that placed on top of the 
paper is a measure of the retentivity of the paper for 
compound. 

Tjnpical results are shown in Fig. 17. 
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Moer or compound and the eilcct of m^amcal changm' 
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AS a cnecK on uic Huafnuj ^ * 

pound, small condensers axe made up, ^ . 

fthppfs of r)aT)er about 43^ in. square, impregnate three sneeus ui -- - 

the compoLd at 150 deg. cent, for 30 holes, open or el^ed Yc^jf^renSnce 

kv (733 volts per mil for paper 5 mils thickj effect would be produced on the endurance. 

e^irS^disim 2^ in diameter, both paper and with = 
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Thfe taken with a wide experience of similar natoe 

on actual cable, indicates that there is little to fear with 

tn the dectrical qualities in having very many 

Se teirs present in cable than allowed by the present 
more tears p ^ ^ ^ 


bending test. 


Fig. 


Paper 


electrodes bang completely submerged in the com- 
nound Usually ten separate cells with similar matmd 
Le tested at once. The temperature is maintained 
at 100 deg. cent, so that differences between solid and 




Uquid compounds, and the effect of voids axe ehmmat^- 
The results, expressed as hours of endurance to Mure, 
are plotted in order of their failure, ^ shown in Rg. 18, 
which gives an idea as to the uniformity of the ma¬ 
terials which are being compared. • 

This endurance test was used to deterge the effect 
on the dielectric properties of chemical additions to the 


any more objectionable than butt joints, unless regis- 
S^n of thi tears should also occur, or a relatively 

large void be formed. 

Compounds 

The moat eignifleant of the electrical testa tor com- 
’”S‘'determination ot d-c. resistivity aa a tunction 

°*^'Determ’ination ot rate ot decrease ot resistivity 

under exposure to air at 100 deg. cent. ai- 

It was found that resistivity measurements made at 
temperatures below 100 deg. cent, had very little 
meaning because of the variable water 
oil. This water is not necessarily driven off at lOO 
deg. cent, whether the oil is under vacuum or not. In 
fact, water may remain liquid without ebullition ^dei 
oil up to many degrees above its 
water and oil in contact could be prepared free from 
gas it should be possible to heat water surrounded 
by oil up to the critical point of water, 365 deg. cent, 
mthout conversion to vapor, because there wou e o 
HpvAlnnment of a vapor pnas6 to 
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occur. However, in the ordinary oils we found that 
evolution of water vapor usually occurred at tempera¬ 
tures in the vicinity of 120-130 deg. cent. A plot of 
the change of resistivity of an oil with temperature is 
shown in Fig. 19, where a characteristic discontinuity 
is shown at these temperatures. Similar character¬ 
istics have been described by Shrader.®^ 

We therefore found it necessary to determine this 
characteristic up to 150 deg. cent and to make com- 



coNoucrmrr or perrRou\rtr>r uqutouM as a 
rUNCTiON or TEMPERATtme. 


Fig. 19 

parisons of resistivity based upon observations at this 
temperature before we found agreement with the 
characteristics of the finished cable which had been 
impregnated with compound heated for many hours in 
vacuum tanks at temperatures above 100 deg. cent. 
It will be noticed that the curve of Fig. 19, determined 
with falling temperatures, shows a lower resistivity 
than with rising temperature above the critical point 
and higher below it. This difference is produced by 
oxidation at 150 deg. cent., and because of this, mea¬ 
surements should be made very quickly in order to 
eliminate this effect as much as possible. In order to 
do this a cell was designed by Mr. C. Dantsizen as 
shown in Fig. 20. When a small volume of oil is heated 
in the glass cell by a heating coil energized from 
an insulated X-ray tube filament transformer, about 
20,000 volts are impressed on theelectrodesfromanother 
ti’ansformer through a rectifying kenotron and the 
current read by a microammeter. Such a cell is used 
for factory control work where speed is a requisite, 
and complete measurements can be obtained in about 
10 min. For more refined work a cell with guard ring, 
designed by Dr. C. W. Hewlett, to operate in an oil 
bath at a few hundred volts and for current measure¬ 
ments with galvanometer is used. 

The rate of deterioration is determined by simply 
exposing a definite quantity of oil in a vessel at 100 deg. 
cent, to air and removing samples from time to time. 


measuring their resistivity. This is an important 
characteristic from the standpoint of permanence dur¬ 
ing factory operations. When the resistivity of the 
material in the factory falls below a certain value 
because of oxidation during the repeated exposures of 
the treating processes, it is purified by aptation with 
finely divided Fuller’s earth, followed by filtration. This 
brings the resistivity back to, or better than that of the 
original material. 

Too high a resistivity, obtained by excessive piirifica- 
tion, does not appear to yield correspondingly better 
cable. In fact, endurance tests on some water white 
oils and petrolatums have indicated inferior dielectric 
properties. 

The unreliability of a dielectric strength test as a 
measure of oil quality is shown by the results of measure¬ 
ment on a petrolatum after 1160 hr. heating in air at 
100 deg. cent, when the dielectric strength fell only to 
38.2 kv. from an initial value of 40.2 kv., the sludge 
formed, however, being allowed to settle. During the 
same period the resistivity fell from 500 X 10* to 
1.5 X 10*. 

Measurement op Oxidation 

An interesting method for the investigation of the 



Pia. 20—^AppAnATTJs fou Measvbing Insulation Rbsibtanob 
OF Compounds 

changes produced in an oil by oxidation is that described 
by I. Langmuir** in his investigation of "Oil Films on 
Water." 

A pure saturated hydrocarbon oil has no affinity for 
water. If a drop of such oil be placed on a clean water 
surface it remains as a lens without sprea.ding. How- 
evCT, if an acid oil such as oleic acid be used, it will 
spread out into a film one molecule deep, because the 
end of the molecule having the OH group dissolves in 
the water, the other end with only hydrogen atoms 
exposed being soluble only in the oil. Similarly when 
an oil is oxidized, the OH group formed will cause the 
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oxidized portion to spread over the surface of the water. 
Accordingly by measuring the area of the film formed 
when a knoAvn quantity of oil is dropped on a clean 
water surface the actual quantity of oxidation may be 
measured if the aze of the molecule is known. This is 
uncertain in many cases but for approximation pur¬ 
poses these molecules have been assumed to be of the 
size of a stearic acid iholecule. 

In order to compare different oils, one gram of oil was 
dissolved in 10, 50, or more cu. cm. of carefully purified 
benzol so that two or three-tenths of a cubic centimeter 
when dropped on water would give a film of about 1000 
sq. cm. The benzol rapidly evaporates leaving the 
oil only on the wato*. Assuming the cross section of 
a stearic acid molecule to be 20 X 10~*® cm., the amount 
of oxidized material in the original oil in terms of stearic 
acid may then be calculated. 

The per centage of hydrophils expressed as stearic 
acid in petrolatum refined to different degrees is given 
in the following table as well as the resistivities deter¬ 
mined at 150 deg. cent. 




Resistivity 


Hydrophils 

150® 

Ked. 

1.82% 

1.R2 X 

Amber.. 

0.89 

9.6 X 10>'» 

White. 

0.35 

28.5 X 10^'* 


The effect of light and air upon an insulating oil also 
produces a corresponding increase in oxidized material 
and an accompansring increase in power factor as the 
following figures show: 



Hydrophils 

Power factor 

Original oil. 

0 lir. In open dish 40 

0.33% 

0.047% 

cm. from quartz 



mercury arc. 

2.87% 

0.133% 


■ A hig h grade transformer oil heated in air for 120 hr. 
at 100 deg. cent, developed 4.55 per cent of hydrophil 
.content. 

Products of oxidation, therefore, increase the losses in 
oils very considerably, though other factors, such ^ 
sludging or aggregation of oxidized products into 
discrete particles may greatly modify the relationship 
between the actual quantity of material oxidized and 
the resistivity. 

The presence of OH groups in an oil is responsible 
for the formation of emulsions of water and oil. If 
water is present in insulation containing only p\ire 
saturated hydrocarbons, it will occur undistributed in 
drops which may initiate local breakdown. In the 
prepence of organic adds, however, the water may 
“chemically” combine so that it will be uniformly 
distributed throughout the oil and so be in a less dan¬ 
gerous condition. In order to determine whether or 
not rosin additions acted beneficially in this way, power 
factor measureinents were made upon sheets of undried 


paper impregnated with oil alone, and with a rosin and 
oil mixture. The power factor—temperature charac¬ 
teristic is shown in Fig. 21, which shows no essential 
difference in the characteristics, although it might be 
expected that if the water were attached to the rosin 
the power factor would be less than in the case of the 
oil alone, or that the maximum point on the rosin curve 
would occur at a higher temperature because of its 
greater affinity for water. However, it is probable that 
the oUs used for impregnation contain enough oxidized 
material to take care of any residual water left in the 
materials after proper treatment. 

Treatment Problems 

The use of the methods for determination of power 
factor and of electrical endurance gives a comparatively 
simple way of testing modifications of treating methods 
and the influence of various factors upon life and 
characteristics of insulating materials. 

For instance, the effect of treatment of paper in oil 



Pia. 21 —Dihslectbic Lobs Measubbments on Samples op 
Undribd Impregnatisd Paper 

at different temperatures was studied, as shown in 
Figs. 22 to 24, the chief difference presumably being 
the amount of moisture left in the paper. 

Pig. 22 shows the variation of the power factor of 
wood pulp paper, as a function of the drying time in air 
at 110 deg., and Pig. 23, the variation of impregnation 
time in il8 oil at 80 deg., compared with the charac¬ 
teristics of pre-dried paper impregnated in the same oil 
for 15 min. Fig. 24 shows the power factor charac¬ 
teristics of similar paper treated in the same oil at 100, 
120, and 150 deg. cent. As the tempa-ature is increased 
the power factor characteristic becomes flatter, and 
the time necessary for the elimination of water less, 
so that 15 min. impregnation at 150 deg. gives a, better 
characteristic tiian 2 hr. at iOO deg. cent. 

Fig. 25 shows the relationship between temperature 
of treatment and endurance of impregnated paper 
tested according to the condenser method described 
above. Three sheets of undried manila paper were 
dipped in petrolatum at the temperatures indicated 
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for fii hr. and then placed under stress of 733 volts 
per mil at 100 deg. cent, xmtil breakdown occurred. 

It will be seen that the paper treated at 85 and 115 
deg. cent, broke down immediately. In order to equal 
the life record of the 150 deg. treatment, samples had to 
be heated for 50 hrs. at 110 deg. 

The effect of adding rosin to the oil is shown in Pig. 26 
when a steeply rising characteristic is obtained similar 
to that of moist paper. This indicates that the losses 
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in a rosin mixture are caused by direct leakage through 
the dielectric. 

The effect produced by eliminating this conduction 
cuiTent is shown in Pig. 27 where a thin quartz plate 
with negligible losses is inserted in series with a piece of 
poor quality impregnated paper. The resultant char¬ 
acteristic has lost the high temperature coefficient of 
loss, as might be expected. 

The results of, the above experiments show that a 
high temperature coefficient of power factor, when 
caused by the presence of moisture, is followed by a 
. short life of the insulation under stress. High power 
factors produced by other agencies do not show such 
definite results. 


3(»5 

It is also apparent that high temperatures of treat¬ 
ment accomplish the elimination of water much more 
rapidly than low temperatures and may be more effec¬ 
tive than vacuum treatment at lowei- temperatures. 



Fia. 23 —^Powbb-Pactor Couvbs of Kbapt 


Paper trojitcd in 118 oil at 80 dog. cent, for difTeront lengths of time and 
under various conditions 



Pig. 24 —^Powiaii-PACTOii Ouhves of Kbapt 


Paper treated In 118 oil at dlireront t(»mperaturcw 



However, when using high temperatures, the time of 
exposure must not be so long as to injure the paper 
mechanically, nor to oxidize the compound unduly. 
Compromise between the factora involved is therefore 
necessary. 
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In order to det^mine the characteristics of actual 
cable exhaust at different temperatures four pieces of 
lead-sheathed hollow-core cable, 23/32-in. Kraft paper 
insulation, were vacuum treated and impregnated in the 
laboratory apparatus under the same conditions except 
that of temperature, the latter being 80,100,115, and 
130 d^. cent. A fifth length was treated at 130 deg. 
with badly oxidized oil, having a resistivity about 




Fio. 27—Powbr-Pactob Ctovbs of Mantda Papbb Ajb 
Dbhid 2 Hours at 110 Duo. Cbht. Impbronatud in No. 118 
Oil at 150 Duo. fob M Hovb, Showing Rhsult of Putting 
Quartz Plate in Series with Pafbb 


of the regular material. The time of vacuum treatment 
was 120 hr., and the pressure less than 1/10 mm. 

After treatment i)ower factor was measured by the 
Schering bridge method at temperatures from 25 to 
100 deg> cent, at 20 to 76.4 kv. and insulation resistance 
at 1000 volts d-c. 

The following characteristics were obtained: 


Temp, of 
vacuum 
treatment 

Insulation resistance 
in megs, per mile 

1 Per cent Power Factor 

20 volts/mil 

1 100 v/m 

26® O 

100® o 

26® O 

100® c 

Ol 

o 

o 

80® O 

196 

8.1 

0.80 

6.6 

0.90 

100® O 

669 

24.3 

0.43 

1.3 

0.41 

116® O 

823 

60.2 

0.43 

1.1 

0.40 

130® C a 

1722 

125. 

0.41 

0.89 

0.37 

Length treated with oil exceptionally low in rlfeistlvity 

130® Ob 1 

! 387 1 

17.5 1 

0.47 1 

1.6 1 

1 0.45 


The following conclusions may be drawn from these 
results: 

(1) Temperatures below 100 deg. cent, are decidedly 
too low for proper treatment. 

(2) The electrical characteristics of the completed 
cable improve as the temperature of vacuum treatment 
is increased to 130 deg. cent. 

(3) Insulation reastance at room temperature shows 
greater variation with moisture content than does 
power factor. 

(4) The temperature coefficient of power factor 
appears to give the most sensitive indication of the 
presence of moisture. 

(6), An excesavely high ratio of powo* factor at 
100 deg. to that at 25 deg. indicates incomplete removal 
of moisture. 

(6) A high power factor or low insulation resistance 
is more likely to be characteristic of the presence of 
moisture than of poor oil. 

Insufficient work has been done in correlating these 
data with those for other tsmes of cable so it is too early 
to formulate definite rules for general application. 

The principal improvements forwarded by the 
forgoing tests are as follows: 

(1) The development of a uniform high grade of 
wood pulp paper, having the following advantages over 
manila: 

(a) Greater mechanical uniformity. 

Oj) Higher and more uniform dielectric 
strength. 

(c) Greater freedom from impurities and con¬ 
ducting particles. 

(d) Lower and more uniform power-factor 
characteristics. 

(e) Greater ease of drying. 

(f) Better charactaistics with respect to im¬ 
pregnating compound. 

(2) The securing of insulating oils, uniform in 
quality, and the maintenance of their uniformity in 
characteristics during the factory process. 

(3) The determination of the magnitude of effects 
produced by definite additions of impurities or mechani¬ 
cal changes in the insulating materials used. 

(4) The determination of optimum conditions for 
treaWent and impregnation. 

In conclusion tiie writers wish to emphasize the fact 
that they have in this paper correlated the efforts of 
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many individuals. In addition to those mentioned 
in the text especial contribution of thought and effort 
has been made by Messrs. W. S. Clark, W. C. Hayman, 
C. A. Pierey, E. S. I^, E. D. Eby, and V. A. Sheals. 
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Discussion 

M, T. Crawford: Operating ('xperhuiees diseusstMl by tlu^ 
Underground Systems (kmimittee, N. E, L. A.. last \V4't'k in 
Pittsburgh, seemed to indunite that the meehaiiieal performance 
of eal)les and spliees under temperature ehanges, as r(U‘erred to 
in this paper, mak(' it imyurative that uioilern highly imprt‘guated 
cable be tightly ])aeked and jissemhled, or I'lse much thicker 
l(*a(l be uso<l on splitdng sh»evc*s than has heretofore been the 
practise. InstaiU'cs were? reported of tin* .swelling and bursting 
of ordinary I s-iii. splicing sleeves on lirst application of load 
(nirrent to 11-kv., and 13-kv. cables. Although the.se <fases 

presented a very small penMuitage of the cable recentl,N' made, 
a (tase in my own (<xp(*ri(?nce was so .sc^vere that a l-mi. cable, 
run of 1iv<i 11-kv., cables could not be operated <»ver half imrnnil 
loading witimut ex(‘.es.sive bursting of splic(*s, and it was nece.s.sary 
to tap and bhu'd ciable (n)m})oiind from the splic<*s in ordi*r to 
put the (tables in fulUload o])eration. 

In this casts the only unusual f(^a.tnres of Mn% installation were 
tin? finds that the cable .sbeatb poss(?.ssed extra stnmgth <lue to a 
content of tin, and observations had b(H*n noted at tinn* of factory 
inspection and tests of loose till(*r, and of slight h)osem‘Ss of 
sli(*ath at ends of (pertain cable lengths. 

A.ssnniing, for instaiunt, a cabh^ slu^atli diameter tine-hulf that 
of the st)llcing sleevtis, and the saim? thickin^ss and (piality of 
hnid in eacli caset, (this approximating currcuit jmwjl ises) the wall 
of the sleeve will be sul)jecU*d to 1.wi(M* as grmit a unit .stre.ss as 
l.bo wall of the sheutli, providing the cabh* is (MUistrucUsl loose 
enough l.o iKunnit ready longitudinal How of compound and 
transfer of pressurt^ into the splices. The fact that the great 
majority of re<^ent .soIi<l-iypo cabh< iustallalions has not i)urst 
splic<is nm.st lx? due to tbc' fact that the cabh»s an^ built so ligld.ly 
that this riuidy longitudinal How is nol. permitted, ami the 
pressures devf4oped an^ therefore largcdy taken up by slight 
stretching of th(^ sheath in hicreuientH of the cablci length. How- 
from this paper 1 coiielude tliat ready How of compoiinfl 
along a cable ami some looseness of a.sseinbly, togtdilur with 
maximum impn^gnalion, may be desirable features in solul type 
cables, for <»lecd.rical nuisoiis. 

I should like to ask the authors: 

1. If the abovc^ conclusions are in tlieir opinion correct, and if 
fully impregnated cfablos arc better with sligb tly loostuumstruidion, 
should not present splicing standard practise be cliangid, to include 
sleevcjs of proportionate stnmgth to that of tbcj sheath, or <4sc^ 
bo provid<jd with r<^.s<)rvoir.s or expansion cliatnlx^rs (illed with oil, 
oven in the modcu’ute voltivg(3 class solid-tyiie cables. 

2. If loo.seri<?ss of construction in solid-typo cables is not 
a dc^sirable feature, should not spixcHcations cover this point 
more specifically in cables Avliich are to be fully impn^guated, in 
order that .standai’d splices will not lx? damagcxl by an occasional 
variation in tightne.ss which heretofore^ lias not been considcjnxl 
of importances. 

F. A* Brownellt A cjomparison of tiwts made on cable 5 
years ago vvitli tluj j)re.stmt might be of intcirost, to show tlu^ 
tnmiendoiis advaiujement that has betm nuwle in the arl. in the 
pa.st fmv years. 

The maximum time obtained on a test of 5 samples, 5 years 
ago, was 23 hr. at 192 volts per mil and 5 hr. at 224 volts per mil; 
present tests give 226 hr. at 262 volts per mil (without, failure) 
and 95 hr. at 224 volts per mil. 

Analysis of cabhj aftcu’ t(‘sts made 5 years ago showed heavy 
wax formation, the entire test .section was fillt^d with dendritic 
dijsigus and heavily carbonized spots, iwiderice of (j.\treim^ 
Jieating ajid a rank odor which indicati^s heavy ovcrslnissing 
were found. Tho tests that. wf‘ are making at [)res<nit show the 
cable to be practically fnn^ from wax and relatively frei* from 
dendritic designs, (except in the region of the Failure. Wv do 
not g(?t heating duci to ionization that we did in the past . We 
have had cables on test for 25 hr. at 2()0 volts per mil vvit.li 
practically no rise in temperature. 
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One g^'eat aclvancement has been in the*general use of shielded- 
conductor cable for voltages over 25 kv. In this type of cable 
the stresses are at right angles to the conductor at all times, 
thus eliminating the tangential stresses and the ionization and 
heating that occurred in the center filler space of the belted 
cable. 

The soaliing in of the compound with time, is no doubt a 
most important detail in manufacture. If the paper is not 
thoroughly saturated the free oil is drawn from between the 
layers into the fibers of the paper, after the cable has been in 
service for some time. This leaves voids in the cable which in 
time are ionized. We find plenty of evidence of this in cable 
that has been taken from service. 

We find in many cases that in the region of failure on laboratory 
t.ests the insulation is water stained, which checks the findings 
of Hirshfeld. Meyer, and Connell. 

Extreme care should be used in handling oil for joint filling. 
We have tested oil that has been shipped in sealed containers 
and it has shown a dielectric strength of 16 kv. Consequently 
all of our oil is tested before being-used. 

I should like to ask the authors what they consider the maxi¬ 
mum safe voltage for a “solid” single-conductor cable. 

I believe most of us are in agreement with the authors that the 
short tune breakdown test is of little value and consider it a 
waste of time to make them. 

I want to bring up the subject of wrinkled cable. The best 
tests that we have ever obtained were on cable that was re¬ 
jected due to wrinldes. Analysis of failures on 12 samples 
trf^sted showed’that none of the failures occurred in or were due to 
wrinkles, although some of the cable was extremely wrinkled. 

1 trust that manufacturers will not use tliis as an argument for 
selling us wrinkled cable. My object for bringing up this 
subject is to ask the authors if they can visualize what will 
hai>peii in these wrinkles after the cable has been in service for a 
few years. 

E. W* Bavis and W« N. Eddy: The data tabulated on 
page 366 are of considerable interest in indicating the rela¬ 
tive difttculty of removing moisture from the oil filled hollow- 
core tyj)e of oablo witli the sheath in place. In the course of a 
laboratory investigation the following impregnating procedure 
was applied to a piece of single conductor solid core cable in¬ 
sulated with 24/32 in. of wood pulp paper, without the lead 
sheath. The cable was subjected to 50 hr. atmospheric drying 
at 106 dog. cent., 12 hr. vacuum drying at 80 deg. cent., 3-mm. 
pressure, 10 hr. saturation at 80 deg. cent, with a semi-solid 
compound, and then cooled to room temperature. While this 
procedure appears far less rigorous than the authors* 120 hr, at 
0.1-mm. pressure, the cable gave a power factor of 1.8 per cent 
at 100 volts per mil, 100 deg. cent. For a solid cable such a 
power faxitor is not considered sufficiently high to indicate the 
presence of an excessive amount of moisture. It is far lower than 
the hollow-core cable after 120 hi*, at 80 deg. cent, and 0.1-mm, 
pressure. 

Fig. 26 suggests that the addition of rosin to the compound 
might be expected to increase greatly the influence of tempera¬ 
ture on the power factor. That this may not always be the case 
is indicated by the following experiments with single conductor 
No. 2/0 cable insulated with 9/32-in. wood pulp paper. Pieces 
of this cable impregnated in the laboratory with a cylinder oil 
(very similar in viscosity to the authors* No. 219 compound) 
gave a power factor of 1.1 per cent at 100 volts per mil, 80 deg. 
cent, while the power factor of the compound itself was 1.6 
per cent at 80 deg, cent. Using the same impregnating procedure 
in each case, similar cable was impregnated with other com-’ 
pounds. A mixture of the same cylinder oil after some oxidation 
(compound power factor of 2.2 per cent with 15 per cent of a wood 
rosin) resulted in a cable power factor of 5.5 per cent and a com¬ 
pound power factor of 6.8 per cent. A mixture of the same 
cylinder oil unoxidized • (1.67 per cent power factor) with 15 


per cent of a gum rosin resulted in a cable power factor of 1.7 
per cent and a compound power factor of 1.01 per cent. (All 
power factors given are at 80 deg. cent.) Tests on the two 
rosins separately showed no wide difference in electrical char¬ 
acteristics. The only difference in the mixing procedure was 
that the wood rosin was added to the cylinder oil with both 
materials at 120 deg. cent, and stirred at that temperature for 
30 min., while the gum rosin in a wire basket was submerged in 
the cylinder oil with the latter at 120 deg. cent, until complete 
solution and for 30 min. thereafter. 

The authors suggest that the electrical quality of cable in¬ 
sulation may not be so sensitive to the presence of torn tapes as 
is sometimes assumed. In the laboratory, high-voltage cables 
are continually being tested to destruction. During the last 
three yeara not one of these failures has been found due to torn 
paper. Only one was due to wrinkled paper. As a laboratory 
failure is not burned so badly as a service failure any torn paper 
at the fault would usually be easily seen. 

Herman Halperin: Two leading European cable engineers 
recently made statements to me which are in agreement with the 
authors, that is, the development field ahead for the “solid** 
type of high-tension cable extensive is still quite excessive. 
These engineers cited considerable work being done in this 
direction in Europe. 

On the basis of theoretical and field investigations in Chicago 
in the past four years in connection with oil-flUed joints, I cannot 
be as hopeful as the authors are for the maintenance of impregna¬ 
tion of entire lengths of cable having solid insulation by means 
of reservoir feed at the joints. 

In connection with a recent examination of over 100 samples 
of three different makes of 66-kv. single-conductor cable, which 
had been in service for 20 months, it was found that the oil from 
joints fed from gravity reservoirs traveled only 5 or 10 ft. into 
two of the makes, while it was present 20 or 30 ft. away from the 
the joints in the third make. The presence of the oil was 
determined by those present, including the manufacturers’ 
representatives, by the appearance of the insulation, and perhaps 
there was some oil still farther in th^^ cable, but this amount 
would be so small that it could do very little good in connection 
with the filling of void spaces during decrease in load. 

On the other hand, there was one length of cable installed in a 
tunnel which is usually almost completely filled ydth water, but 
in connection with some special work the water was removed. 
Oil from the joint at the top migrated down .the vertical length 
of cable (a distance of 85 ft.) and thereby caused a hydrostatic 
pressure of 35 lb. per sq. in. inside the cable. The sheath cracked 
at a defect. The distance the oil traveled was a few hundred 
feet, but the pressure of 35 lb. per sq. in. is considered very 
excessive for single-leaded sheaths. 

If the pressures on the oil in the joint are to be limited to some 
value of a few pounds up to 10 to 15 lb. per sq. in., it seems to me 
that the oil will travel entirely too slowly to affect void formation 
materially during temperature drop ip the middle of insulation 200 
or 3(X) ft. away from a joint. There is the great resistance to 
longitudinal flow and then, even were there fairly free channels 
along the conductor and sheath, there is large radial resistance to 
flow of oil. 

Our experience confirms some of the authors* theories in that 
we have found that with lengths of the same vintage of cables 
installed on two different lines and operating through different 
temperature ranges, the migration of oil from the joints into the 
cable was proportional to the temperature ranges. Furthermore, 
we have found with both single and three-conductor cables that 
while the total amount of oil taken is increasing, the rate of ab¬ 
sorption is decreasing slightly each year. It is hoped that the 
authors* theories that the sheath ynH not rupture eventually 
are true. 

Our experience with some three-conductor, 33-kv. cable and 
the 66-kv. cable, which was furnished us in the past three to 
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ytuirs eoiisitlorable ti’oiible in service, was that 

lU'itlirr Mu‘ nprratiufr teiiiporaturca nor temperature range had any 
j)rininry inlliH'neo on the rate of failures. When such cable, 
liowevttr, is greatly iiuprovod and the product is uniform, it 
appears Ironi theory that the temperature range will have an 
(‘lleet; but at }>re8etit J do not agree with the authors that the 
l)r<‘sent toinpcu-atiire lijuits should be decreased. 

Another point is on tin* third page, where the authors say that 
wh<*n hoh'S oeeur in tln> sheaths the water is allowed to come into 
the insulation and usually wa.\ and ionization is found. Our 
<»xperienee. dues not agrees with this generalization. 

'r, F. lVU*r.s 0 ii: It is quite gratifying to me to see that some 
of the eonebisions reae.hed by the authors are in line with con- 
t(*nt.ions Uni t have* b(»en held by myself and others in the Brooldyn 
Edison ilJonipany and otJinr utilities usingreservoirs on solid types 
of insulat ion. 

It. would seem to me, however, tJiat the time has come for a 
really rational <i<}nsidnrat ion «)!’ impx’Cgnation and reservoir use, 
cov«*ring eabh* tlironghout tho entire range of operating voltage. 
We in t.iu« el(*r;t,ri(?al industry are not unlike those in other 
siiheres of life; wo have a tendency to move in cycles; tho pen¬ 
dulum motion setuns to bn quite characteristic of our motion. 
Wt* get into a certain line of throught, rim away with it, and 
finally slow <lown and retrace our steps. An illustration of this 
was bud a few years u,go when power factor of cable was pre¬ 
dominant ill onr minds. All elTorts were exerted to reduce the 
po\vi*r factor of insulation, Finally e,ompounds were introduced 
wbieli, t hough they <*orrecte<l jiower factor, ultimately gave rise 
to wax formation, and so iuid to be moditlod or abandoned. 

It. seems to mo new that the (juestioii of ionization, after 
litiving been so fully studieil, is going to lead us into a similar 
condition, Thoiigli we should bear all tircssure on tlie higher 
voltage cables and itmleavor to (dirninato voids and air space.s 
as imicli as possible* in t his range, it does not necessarily follow 
that the same pHinujdes slioiihl lie applied to the lower voltage 
cables. I lwiv(5 in mind a raiigii from about GOO volts to 13,000 to 
l.%,0()0. We have had illustrations of cable sheath and joint 
failure due to e.Kpuusiou of cM>nq)ound, Others have exporjoncod 
ilinieulties with coinpoimd enu^rging from oil impregnatofl low- 
voltage cable into air-tlllt‘d potli(*ads, and tho like. What is tho 
.solution to this? Obviously, reservoirs on such enlde systems 
are impratdicul, since, for the most part, hard compound is used 
for filling joint,s. 

My eonientioii is that in such cable it is perfectly permissible 
to ullow a (iortain small pereentage of air within the cable to 
provide for the exiiansion and contraction of compound without 
the develo|uneut of extreme* firessure or very low vacua. The 
cable can be designed so that tlu^so void spaces will not have 
lietrimental etb'cts at, operating voltage, and will also serve to 
cdiininale most of tln^ diOicnlties that have been experienced. 
Therefore, in the ca.se of low voltage cable, say to 13,000 volts, 
it. would secjm that. 2 per <f(ml. of air running up probably to 0 and 
7 might be allowabb^. 

(’arrying this thought a stop further, it might be argued that 
we ought to have no impregnation but air, throughout the cable 
hmgth. Howev<n*, tho fimtor entering and making that inipos- 
sibU^ is, ofcour.se, theriruil conductivity of the imsulation. Witli 
all air, tho carrying capacity of the Cable would be materially 
reduced. Neveklmless, it is perfectly jiossible to strike some 
happy balance of air content with which wo will not run into tho 
ditticldties that, havf^ been cited this morning, but which will 
also yield desirable tln.?rmal characteristics of the insulation. 

The range from jiorhaps 20,000 to 00,(X)0 volts will probably 
bo taken care of with a semi-soUd insulation with reservoirs at 
joints and above that, of course, the rogidar oil-hlled cable would 
serve. 

I am stressing this point because I think it is necessary in this 
connocton to view also the tests that are applied to cables in 
determining the quality rating. Obviously, if we think it 


permissible to Jiave a certain percentage of air in lower voltage 
cables we sbonldu’t judge their serviceability by ionization 
characteristics, as in the ease of high voltage cable, nor should Ave 
judge their serviceability by accolerat(?d life tests that are ob¬ 
tained at gradients probably throe or four times those used in 
operation. 

C. L. Dawes and P- H. Humphries: At the Harvard 
Engineering School wo are studying tho progressive changes in 
cable characteristics as tliey unclex'go accelerated life tests. 
Five lO-ft. samples of 300,000-<nr. mil, 3/16-in. wall, single- 
conductor cables wore put on tost at an average gradient of 225 
volts per mil. Those samples were submitted by four different 
manufacturers, one maimfacturer submitting turn samples. 
Four have already failed. An examination shoAvs that in neai'ly 
every case the tapes adjacent, to tho copper Avere perforated by 
ionic bombardment. Moreover, ilie jiortioiis of tho paper Av^hich 
lay over t.ho intersiraiid spaces showed either deposits of Avax 
or charred coinpaund. This would seem to boar out the state¬ 
ment t.hat voids have a tendency to collect in the strand spaces. 
This would also indicate that tho intex’strand spaces Avere not 
entirely shielded electrostatically. OtherAvise, the ionic per- 
j’orations and disintegrated compounds would not have oc¬ 
curred as we found them. 



PowjBct Factoh Dsi Voltage Cuuvks of Cable 

Frequency — CO cycles. Tomporatiiro — 22 clog. C(«it. 
Curve Life in lHnu*R 


0 
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We are able to cfonOrm tlio stalemcmt that for all primtical 
purposes a cable? may be perfectly impregnated as shipped from 
the fa<dory. Among the cables iimler test, t.he initial power- 
factor curve of one is .shown as 1 in Fig. I lic?revvitli. Curve 2 
gives the power-factiim curve after 83 hr. test; Curve 3 after 
170JhJ hi\ test, and Curve 4 after 47014 cable 

has b(Hm on test to date 532}^ hr. and although its characteristics 
liave been obtained daily, no aiipi’cciablo change in tlxe power- 
factor from that giAmn liy Curve 4 has boeii found. The I’elation 
of power and capxiicitanee to voltage has also assumed constant 
values. The cable to date after 532}^ hr. test has shown no 
ind1(*,atioTis of failure, whereas the last cable of tlie other four 
failed at the end of ^24^ lii*- Hence, it appears that the per¬ 
fectly impregnated cable has long life. 

On page 340 it is stated that a shield under the sheath of 
.single-conductor cable may be tried. We liavo made tests on 
three such cables, submitted by throe dirferont manufacturers. 
The same nianufactui'ers submitted simultaneously, cables 
noaxly similar but without shielding tapes. Tho complete 
report of our tests was made to the N. E. L. A. Underground 
Systems Committee Meeting at Louisville, March 22, 1928. 
Even after severe bending tests, the cables Avitli the shielding 
tapes showed no max*ked superiority over those having no shielding 
tapes. 

Referring to Fig. 11, the authors show a decrease in voltage 
af 5 ross a gas discliaiige after tlxo current has reached a critical 
value. This is undoubtedly true Avhere the discharge occurs in a 
comparatively long tube as indicated. However, wo, have in¬ 
vestigated the discharge characteristics of a number of air films 
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as shown in Pigs. 8 and 9 of our paper. The voltage increases 
to a maximum and constant value. Under the highest ionic 
current densities which we have been able to produce (4 micro¬ 
amperes per sq. cm.) there has never been any indication of a 
drop in voltage with increasing current. Hence it does not 
appear probable that the reversed type of curve occurs in cable 
insulation. Perhaps this is due to the more rapid recombination 
which occurs in restricted gas films. We are in complete accord 
with the statement that very little is known regarding the laws 
of ionization loss in cables. We have been attempting for some 
time to detei*mine the laws of ionization of gas films and some of 
our results are given in our paper. When a few more data are 
obtained, we hope to be able to state definitely the- effect of 
pressure, gap length, frequency, etc., on the loss. 

We are particularly interested in Pigs. 13 and 14 which give 
power-factor characteristics of a cable with artificial gas films 
at different pressures. Reference is made to the relation of 
negative slope in the power-factor curve to negative volt-ampere 
characteristics of the gas. This is contrary to our experience. 
We have investigated the properties of such gas films down to 10-in. 
pressure, and have never obtained a negative volt-ampere char¬ 
acteristic. The variation of the power factor curves is readily 
explained by Equation (12) in our paper, which may be rewritten 

asfollowa: P. F. - ■^[ X + K. ( - -f-) ] 

The rate of increase with voltage of the capacitance C increases 
rapidly with decrease in pressure. Hence, decrease in pressure 
lowers the power-factor curve as the voltage increases. The 
first term in the brackets is a function of the solid dielectric, and 
does not change with pressiire or voltage. Ki decreases with 
decrease in pressure. Por example, at atmospheric pressure, 
Ki — 39.3; at 10-in. pressure, Ki - 10. Bo obviously decreases 
with pressure. This can be readily seen in Pigs. 13 and 14. 
Hence E^/E is smaller for lower pressures than for higher pres¬ 
sures. Thus at the lower values of B, the parenthetical term is 
larger for the lower pressures than for the higher pressures. As 
E increases E^/E becomes smaller in comparison with unity 
and the parenthetical term becomes more nearly constant. The 
lower value of K\ for the lower pressures now causes the power- 
factor curve to decrease at a more rapid rate. Hence, the curves 
at different pressures should cross one another which they 
actually do in Pigs. 13 and 14, the curves for lower pressures 
ultimately having the lower values of power factor. 

. R. W. Atkinsmn: I find myself in very good agreement with 
most of what is given in the paper by Messrs. Shanklin and 
Mackay. 

As to specific points in the paper, I will comment on one only. 
Mention is made of the relation between the volume of void 
space, as defined, and the amount of ionization. We have con¬ 
sidered that a given amount of ionization represents a con¬ 
siderably greater void space than is indicated by the authors. 
I think that the difference is largely in the method of measure¬ 
ment of the void space. As the authors point out, this is not a 
simple matter to determine, and I think that probably both of us 
should study that question more and find out whether the void 
space is actually that given by the authors or whether it may be 
an amount perhaps several times as large as that. 

I should like to say a word in summary of the trend of develop¬ 
ment in the future, an analysis which is right along the line that 
the authors have given. In fact, I have taken part of it from 
there. I think the future development is going to be along two or 
three or four distinct lines, each one being carried forward and 
ultimately perhaps resulting in things rather different, or perhaps 
the trend may bring the different lines together. The oil-filled 
cable development is one of those. That development, as the 
authors point out, is going to be largely in the perfection of 
manufacturing and installation, and in the reduction in cost. 


In addition, there will be the development of stop joints that are 
much less expensive and can be placed at closer intervals. 

Then another trend of development will be in the direction of 
an approximation of the oil-filled cable, an attempt to retain the 
conveniences of the solid type and the electrical advantages of 
the oil-filled type. There is no doubt there will be important 
developments in that direction. 

An important direction of development of the solid type of 
cable will be in the mechanical characteristics of the compound 
so as to minimize void formation. As pointed out by different 
authors, an attempt to find a compound which is immune to the 
effect of the ionic bombardment has not proved at all promising. 

The development in both the oil-filled and the solid type 
of insulation seems to be toward minimizing that bombardment 
by minimizing the voids. Of coiu'se we will have improvement 
in the characteristics of the paper and in the general method of 
application, and of course we will have improvements in the 
general matter of increasing uniformity and in the obtaining on 
all cables of results substantially equal to those obtained on the 
best of them. 

There is one other phase of development that has been re¬ 
markable in its rate of activity recently and which undoubtedly 
will continue in the same direction. I refer to the shielded type 
of cable. Some may wonder why the sJiielded type of cable, 
since it has been known as many years as it has, did not take 
largo commercial importance for some time, and then having 
taken a hold, has gone witli such extraordinary rapidity. I 
think throe reasons have contributed to that: first, of course, the 
very successfiil results of the earlier experience with the shielded 
type of cable; then, the recognition of its value; and finally, the 
fact upon which I commented at the N. E. L. A. Convention in 
1923, that the better wo make our insulation, the more advantage 
we obtain by the shielded construction. As we develo]) the 
quality of our insulation, the field for the shielded-type cable 
becomes greater and greater, and this is going to continue and 
bring its use down into the lower voltages as well as increase the 
predominance it already has in the higher voltage range. 

E, S. Lee; There is an achievement recorded in this paper. 
which is most inspiring. 

In a most intensive effort to obtain better cable insulation 
many samples of different materials made up with different treat¬ 
ments were tried by subjecting them to 44 kv. at room tempera- 
tiiro until they failed. The life of the many different samples 
fell between 5 hr. and 162 hr., which was certainly not encouraging. 

However, similar samples maintained at a temperature of 85 
deg. cent, continued to live under the applied voltage for many 
hours, reaching in some cases 1000 or 2000 hr. All that one 
had to do to get the sample to fail was to open the heater switch. 
and let the ambient temporatiu'e come down to that of the room, 
after wliich the sample was sure to fail within a few hours. 

What was the reason for this remarkable difference and long 
life at the higher temperature? Investigation revealed that 
it was simple due to the treating compound being liquid at the 
higher temperature and solid at room temperature. The sug¬ 
gestion of using a liquid oil filler was immediate. 

Subsequent tests proved that by using liquid oil as a treating 
material the voltage rating could be doubled. This was a most 
remarkable aohievemeut in insulation design and one not very 
frequently met. However, the difficulties of using liquid oil 
prevented the immediate application of so signal an advance. 

Opportunity was later afforded by the New York Edison Co. 
and the Commonwealth Edison Co. for the installation of oil- 
filled cable for 132-kv. circuit. The cable installed was for double 
the voltage of the 66-kv. cable then in operation but had only 77 
per cent of the insulation thickness. The electrical performance 
of that cable has been perfect. 

The reason for the achievement is in the uniform and perfect 
filling of the insulation throughout the operating temperature 
range. The result came from intensive application in the 
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lahoratorv h,v ohurvxiuix i-aivrully all the vi^hiivd phmonicna. 
As it- hirrifcl mil, t In* only <M}iiipMi(«ii1. nctu'ssary was u liijfh-volta^o 
I raiislorni**!*, a vollniolta', a <*loc‘k, moans for aoiUKK^tin^ l.lio t rails- 
fonimr lo Uio laililo samplo, and moans (or Imldiiif^ tlio oahlo 
sarnpli* at S,! do^^;, c*oii(. I point tins out as (moouraf'iunoiit to 
thoso who may not havo i*xtonsivc* (‘fpiipnmnt availalih* but who 
still may ho in position tooontrilmto worthily. 

IN, K. Buclii u'ommunioati'd al'tor adjmirnmont) Oil rosor- 
voirs oonm otiMl to tlio joinls an* probably of hiaiolit to tho oablo 
mljar'oiit to tlio Joints in tin* (‘oliowinj^ ways: 

1, (las huhlilos can bit (*xpol}od Trom tho oabh' t*nds, ami llnd 
thoir way into tho rosorvoir. On tin* oontiury, tlit'iv «ain bo no 
transIVr of IVoo jicas (Vom the* ros(*rvoir to tho oablo. 

2. 'Pin* prinoipal oil-tlow in tho (»ablo will takt' plaoo in tho 
hllor spaoos, hot woi'ii sinaith and iiisulat iotn or l»otW4u*n (Mindmdor 
strands, (las bnbblos \vhi<di may bo prosont. in thoso ohaimols 
will probably bo oarriod aloiitr with tho oil How. Tims whon tin* 
boat oy(*lo <*anM's oil to In* ri*turiiod to tho joints thofna^^as whioh 
flows with it will luMMiiin* trappt*d in tho n*S{‘rvoir. Tho oonvorsi^ 
ofToot oainiot lako plaoo. as pointod out in (I). 

Ik 'Pho prossnro. and Ihon'biro (ho amount, of dissolvod {ius. 
will In* low<*r wln*n oil is boinj»’ drawn inbi tjn* <*ablo than whon 
it is boina’ loH'od out. Tho not rosiilt will bo a ronioval of 
<lissolv(*d {.ras. 

From lln'abo\o it isoloar that (boro will boamarkoil tmnloin?y 
for (ho anioiiifl of froo ainl dissolvod to diminish, in tin* <*ablo 
adjata‘iit to joiriis(‘<piippod with rosorvoirs. 

Tho How o(‘ oil lhnma:li Mio body ol‘ tho insulation is probably 
small, and tho {uras f’titrappod in llni oapillurios is hiii:hly rosistant 
to motion, 'Pho only way in whioh oil rosorvoirs at tin* joints 
omdd havo a bouotioial tdlVoton llu»oabh‘ insulation romobtfrom 
tho onds would bo to niuintain a hiu:h onmiKh pro.ssnro U* koop tho 
dissolvod, 

W, A. Drl IVIttri Ujouinmnloatod aflor adjournmont) Tim 
authors roil (‘rut t* I ho slaliMnont that, a oabh* should be* jjus froi*, 
but noil her thoy nor anyoiio olso has offonal any (*vidi*n(u» to 
support this thoory. 

'Pho Htatoimail that rosorvoir oil ooiiluiniri!ib‘s tin* fuibh? ({om- 
pound and lowors diolo(*lrlo stronKlh is (umtrary to tlnsiry and 
o.vporioiit»(*, Indood, opf‘ratin«: oompaiiios report that tlio oabh* 
near tho ro.sorvoirs is jip'oally iinprovi»d in cpiality. 

Thoro is a notabh* abscuioo of rfforoinMi to tin* prop(*rti(*s of 
oablo ('mnpoiind with rospo<‘t lo turn absorption, althoniii:h stato- 
moiils ar«' mado about tin* (dToids of fj'ns dissolvod in oil. 'Phis is 
a mat 1 or of Kroat iniportnins* as it is kinnvn that oil dissolves icasos 
in proportion to iln* prossun* applii'd and that sonio oils, unlikci 
wati*r. hold h*ss mn* ak low than at hipfh toinporatiiros. Thi> 
pnhlisliod data mi tin* suhjo(d, are oonfliotinur and (‘xporinnmtal 
work is 1 m‘S ot with dilTioultios. 

IL Kitohifu toomnminoatod aflor adjoiirnm(*nt) Some 
work on (ho subji-ot of ijfaH ami “x” wax forinalion doin* in onr 
laboratory idiout t hr(M‘ yt*ar.s au:<j is in apM'omoni with tin* (*mi- 
olusion of I ho authors and may Is* of int(*rost. It was possibh^ 
to prodnoc- mU' ntnl “x** in all tho matorials niontiontsi hy iho 
auUiors (‘xr^opt aootyli‘?n’, whioh was not tostod, wlnm tlm ar- 
ra,ni((‘inont was sindi that ooroiia was rrrhr/a to oc^our. A rip^orous 
doiTionstratioii that stress aloiio <!ouhl in no oaso form “x” or gas 
was more dilhrult. Tested in a glass apparatus in whioh oorona 
omihl not oo(*ur in tho evaouatecl .s]wu? ovetr tho matorials, none 
of them showed any (‘iToot in the li<(uhl or mol ton stab^, but sonn; 
grc*asf‘s, imtably fMyIrolatum, prodiiood both gas and “x" fairly 
long penod.s of stress although initially no voids eould bo dobn*tod 
visually. 

iViroIaluiii is phistio and n*quiri.5S a oortaiu niinimuni pro.ssuro 
bi make it th»w. Whon alhiwod to o(j(jI in a highly ovmuiatod 
V(?ss(‘I, the weight of tho groa.so was not sullHciotit to make it 
(^ontruof. absolutely in otm piecu? and voids, in some (utsos mioro- 
soopio ones, w(?r(5 pnjdnemJ. 
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Afb*r altoring the apimraius .so that, tho previously i*vaeual(‘d 
grease oooh*d uinh*r a nnu'oury Insad of an iindi or so. sulTiehmt 
to ov4‘r(Mmn* tho siilTni’ss of t he <‘ompound, n/l the nia.b*rials otmld 
ho st.ross(*d iinb*tinit<*ly without ehaiigi*. 'Plnso r<‘sults s<‘rv(* to 
ooidirm tho oonolushms of Shanklin cV:; Maokay on ‘‘x” formation 
but (ln\v also suggest some dcdinib* ideas on tho vaJno<»r tin* KIo(‘- 
trieal Testing Lahoratorios' plate b*.st as a t'ritorion of ooinp«i(ind 
stability, wliiob it so<*fUs appropriab* to €*xpross at t.his tinny. 
Alan.v oabh} (*nginom‘s an* familiar wit h the (‘oidliejiing r<‘siilts 
ohtaiinul from thisn^sult. Suooo.ssivo t.osts on tin* same sample 
of (MimiMMiiid oftiMi show oontradiotory riisiilts and ofbm (‘om- 
pouinls form “x" on t.Im tost but not in sorviru*, and vioo versa. 
Why does tin* plate Lost fail to fnrni.sh an infalliblo <*rib*rion of 
eonipoinid stahility? Booanso tho aotion of oorona or hmiz(*d gas 
is inMmssary to (*iui.so tin* “x” and gas prodiiotion, and oorona (uin 
take phioo only wln*n voids or gasisms spaito.s are finest*!!!. 'Pin* 
nndhods Involvml in ()(*rforming tin* plaby ti'sts do not insure 
(‘itluu* tin* fUTHOficr or ahmmn: of voids, .so that wln'tln*!* a mab*rial 
fails or not in that tost is largely a matter of (diainro. it is true 
that plastJ(? niab‘rials like* petrolatum an* more lik<*ly to (‘(mtain 
voids vvlnui ])la<md hotwoen Iho plati‘s than a vi.sc'ous oil, arnl if a 
largo numbor <if plab* b*sts are mad(* on ditforont (Munpounds and 
iln» rt*sults troab'd by stalist ioal methods a oortain t rend may bo 
sJniwn whioh might have boon prediob*d by nn*roly noting tln^ 
|)bysi(uil pr()p(*rti(*s of tin* ma1(*rials. 

The things wc* want to know and whioh the |)la(«* tests iinlh*a(.n 
only vagu(*ly are, pi) what oompoiinds form voids mo.si readily, 
arnl tb) given tin* presents* of (*orona, what oompotimls are most 
.stable to it? 'Po answ(*r (a), measure dlr(*o(ly tin* (*o(*iTh*h*nt of 
expansion ainl the plastroity (not tin* vi.s(*o.sity >. or ino.st simply 
let the oompound (‘ool in a long glass t.nbe ainl note tin* formation 
(»f voids in tiny bmly of tin* mab*rial as dosoribed in iho pap(*rs of 
Shanklin and Maokay, and of Davis ami Eddy. 

'Po answ(*r tb) subjool, tin* sov(*ral (*ompouinls fh*Iiberab*ly to 
oorona 11 inh*r {unnparahle (smdit.hms ami nn'iisuro tin* prodiiotion 
of gas during a doPmib? time lnb*i‘val. 

Sinoo dotorioratioii dm* to (*oroiia Ls a Httrfmu: aelion, tlio 
apparatus should insure the exposnn* <ir a thfiniJr runuInKl area 
and the .same stros.s should In* appli(*d in (*aoh oas(*. A (h*vioo of 
the typ<* used in tin* l)(*troit-E<lisoii investigation, but arraiigisl 
to snbj(*<ft the inab*rial tu oorona instead of X<-rays is proposed. 
Data .s(*o.iirod in this way should givi* us a real moasnri' of nn*ril. 
of the various (mminmnds instead of the aooldoiital results of a 
hit-or-miss imd-limj. Wf* ni*(*d nn»re raliona.1 and .st'ioutilicj 
oriterla of (*omponml stability if W(3 are to make prcjgress in tin* 
development of betb*r oabl<*s of tin* non-oil lllbnl typ(*. Also, 
sinoc* the filate tost gives variable re.snlts nml(*r its uneoiitrollabh* 
oomliiions. tin* proposal bi im*lmh* it in sp(*<dn(*at.jons is fnnda- 
mentally nn.sonnd. More? .sidmililh* bists an? suggest,<?d above to 
substitute for the jilato test. 

O. M* .f. Mitckayt In answ(*r to Mr. C-rawford’s qin*stiuns 
W(* wish to say tlnit w(* fo(*l that low-voltag(» (*able sliuiild In*fret* 
from looseness of asstyrnbly In m*dt?r to assnrt? a good rneehanicad 
.strueturtj ami should be as eomjilebdy irnpn?gnab*d as ptissible. 
Installation «»r n*servoirs or tixpaiishm (*hambers at the joints 
would, of (*oiir.s<*, elitninate the troubh*s (*au.H(*d by t*xpansion 
but tin* (yxp(*nse may not he jiistifh*d. lioiriforetnl shteves or 
alloy metal at the joints should ho .siii1h»itmt to ov( 5 i*(?onio ilie 
dillieiilty. Eiilargenieiit of tin* eabJo slieatii will tln*ti take eart* 
of the t'.xpansion of the eoiripoiiml. 

Spf*eiHeations eovering tlm typo and stnyiigth of joint in the 
ease of Uiest* ealjh*.s shouhl be useful to t.ho op(?rat.or in sab*- 
guarding Ids installation. 

Mr. Browm‘irs b?stimony on tJn* iinjiroveinent of eable during 
the last few years is very gratifying. We fet*l, how(*ver, 1 hat it is 
t(>(» soon to make a pr(*di(*tion about tin' nuiximnm .safe voliagi? 
for a “solid’* single-eoii<lu(d.or <*abl<*. Wc*. rather expt*et, Innv- 
ever, to see thi* prineiplo of the oil-filled eable extended to lowcjr 
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voltages than the raising of the present limit for the “solid’’ type. 

Wrinldes, we are afraid, if not the cause of breakdown on test, 
will eventually be the spots where voids will occur during opera¬ 
tion with the eventual formation of destructive ionization. 

The table on page 366, mentioned by Messrs. Davis and 
Eddy, was inserted to emphasize the effect of temperature in 
drying paper insulation rather than the difficulty of eliminating 
water. The time involved was arbitrarily chosen and is longer 
than that necessary to attain constant conditions at 100 deg. 
cent. The high vacuum may have been disadvantageous, as 
far as rate of water evolution is concerned, because a current of 
air caused by leakage, indicated by a higher pressure, may help 
in sweeping the water vapor out through the condenser and pump. 
Their tests on rosin and oil combinations are very interesting, 
apparently showing the. betterment of characteristics when 
oxidation by exposure is lessened by elimination of stirring while 
the materials are at high temperatures. 

While *we agree with Mr. Halperin that oil feed is not a perfect 
solution of the difficulties attendant upon the use of solid cable, 
we feel that it certainly very materially improves its endurance. 
His evidence that oil was found 20 or 30 ft. away from the joint 
indicates that voids woxild have existed in this region if oil were 
not supplied, and in this case were eliminated by the oil. 
The longer the cable operates the freer the oil flow becomes, 
whereas without oil, conditions would not improve. 

Mr. Peterson is quite right, we think, in saying that there is no 
necessity for carrying all of the high-voltage technique to the 
construction and operation of low-voltage cables. Gas, if at 
sufficiently high pressure, should cause no danger from ionization 
in low-voltage cables but free admission of air would be danger¬ 
ous on account of oxidation of the compound with resultant 
iiici’ease of power factor and formation of water. 


Messrs. Dawes and Humphries have made some important 
and instructive criticism of the ionization characteristics in gas 
spaces. We agree with them that at the current densities involved 
the discharge itself does not have a negative volt-ampere chai'- 
acteristic and that it is unnecessary to assume one in order to 
obtain the, characteristics shown in Fig. 13. Their equation 
will give the same form of curve. 

We do feel, however, that at any given pressure of a gas once 
ionization has appeared it is not possible to increase the voltage 
above a certain limit. The lower the pressure the lower this 
voltage becomes and in the curves of 6, 7, and 8, Fig. 13, it is 
only a few hundi‘ed volts. The total voltage cross the cable and 
tube is only 600 when ionization exists. Because, however, the 
cable insulation is intended for 13,000 volts, this means that if 
the full voltage were suddenly put across such insulation the gas 
space would act practically as a good conductor, extending the 
sheath inwards, when almost the entire voltage would be im¬ 
pressed upon the impregnated paper insulation. While then the 
discharge itself does not have a negative volt-ampere character¬ 
istic, if the full voltage of 13 kv. be impressed across the impreg¬ 
nated paper, and series air gap, iri a sense the resulting character¬ 
istic may be said to have a virtual negative volt-ampere 
characteristic. 

Mr. Del Mar has apparently misunderstood us when he quotes 
us as stating that reservoir oil contaminates the cable compound 
and lowers the dielectric strength. Only when the reservoir 
oil is in contact with air so that it deteriorates by oxidation is such 
an effect possible. Otherwise, of course, it is of the greatest 
advantage to use oil feed.. 

We are in complete agreement with Mr. Eatchin’s criticism 
of the inclusion of so-called stability tests for compounds in 
present specifications. 
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1. Introduction 


A LARGE amount of research work on high-voltage 
cable is being carried on throughout the country- 
in various laboratories by both the manufacturer 
and operator. It is generally recognized that a con¬ 
siderable amount of duplicate effort can be avoided 
and general progress increased by comparison and 
common discussion of the independent investigations. 

In order to encourage such co-operation it was 
thought desirable to present briefly a few of the prob¬ 
lems along this line that are receiving attention in the 
laboratory of a manufacturer. 


2. Measurement op Dielectric Loss and Power 

Factor 


In order to obtain greater sensitmty, the high-voltage 
bridge introduced by Dawes and Hoover^ was installed 
for use in conjunction with the d 3 mamometer method , 
already available. This involved the design and con¬ 
struction of a high-voltage air condenser. As some 
features of this condenser may be of interest it is 
described in Appendix I. 

Inherently the bridge methods are single-phase and 
therefore not so well adapted to three-phase measure¬ 
ments. However, the connection shown in Pig. 2 
which has been developed for this purpose, has been 
found satisfactory, about its only disadvantage being 
that a setting without the cable connected must be 
taken for each test voltage. 

3. Determination op Insulation Quality 

At present the detOTnination of the insulation quality 
of high-voltage cable is an important problem for both 
the cable manufacturer and operator that is not yet 
satisfactorily solved. Everyone concerned with such 
cable is familiar with cases where cable withstood satis¬ 
factorily every test imposed by the manufacturer and 
operator but failed to give satisfactory service after 
installation. 

Considerable experimental work is in progress with 
the object of impro-ring the quality of cable in¬ 
sulation. It is obvious that the reliability of the 
expaimental indications is entirely limited by the 
reliability of the criterion of quality that is used. 

At one tiTTift a “short-time breakdown test” (increas¬ 
ing voltage rapidly enough to cause insulation failure 
within 30 min.) was considered a reliable indication of 

* Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, Mass. 

1. A. I. E. E. Trans. 1926, Vol. XLV, lonvsalion Studies in 
Paper Jnstdated Cables —7. 

Presented at the Wilder Corwention of the A. 7. E. New Yorht 

N. Y., Jan. S8-Feh. 1, 1989. 


the insulation quality. More recent experience com¬ 
bined with extensive laboratory tests has shown the 
limited value of this test as compared with the “over¬ 
voltage life test.” The test results in Table I are given 
as examples of the greater sensitiveness of the life 
test to insulation quality. 

However, a considerable experience with the over- 




PiG. 1—^No Loss High-Voltagb Air Condenser 


voltage life test suggests that even this test may not 
always give a true indication of relative quality. It 
is becoming accepted that the cause of most premature 
failures in service is fundamentally the presence in the 
insulation of voids that are formed by the shrinkage 
of the compound when it cools. While the service 
conditions (extreme temperature changes with the in- 
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sulation approaching a constant enclosing volume 
condition) encourage this void formation, the life 
test conditions (constant temperature with the in¬ 
sulation at the ends of the sample exposed to constant 
pressure) tend to discourage the void formation. 
Due to the different contraction and viscosity char¬ 
acteristics of different compounds, this tendency may 
vary with different compounds. 

Table II shows the results of life tests on cable 
saturated with three different compounds at each of 
several testing conditions. It is seen that the life is in 
general increased by conditions unfavorable to void 
formation and decreased by conditions favorable to 
void formation, the tendency varying with the com¬ 
pounds. In connection with the influence of condition 
No. 2 on the cylinder oil, it has been generally found 
that when the life test is interrupted for sever^ hours 
the life will he increased, the cause being apparently 



Fig. 2—A Three-Phase Connection oe the Dawes Bridge 


the same in both cases—the application of sufilcient 
heat to liquefy the compoimd and improve the void 
distribution. The relative independence of the rosin 
compound to testing conditions also merits attention. 

Investigation of the life test is in progress with the 
object of improving its reliability, possibly by some such 
modification as No. 4. 

The principal expense of the life test is that of pre¬ 
paring the ends of the sample. While high voltage 
cable terminals are available they are expensive and 
almost impossible to handle without overhead crane 
facilities. Pig. 3 shows a laboratory terminal that was 
developed to ovM’come these disadvantages in connec¬ 
tion with a life test at 180 kv. on single conductor cable 
samples—^760,000 cir. mils, 24/32-in. wall. 

The ionization test or variation of powct factor with 
voltage at room temperature has received considerable 
attention as an indication of insulation quality. Fig. 4 
shows a comparison between the life test on several 
cables and an ionization test made just before the life 
test. While differing in type, dimensions, impregnat¬ 
ing procedure, and treatment previous to the life test. 


the cables were all impregnated with the same com¬ 
pound. The ionization tests were made at 24 deg. cent, 
and the life test at 20-26 deg. cent. 

It is seen that 17 of the 19 samples in Fig. 4 indicate a 
relation between the ionization test and the life test. 
A relatively flat power factoi^-voltage curve seems to 
correspond in general with a relatively long life. How¬ 
ever, the two re-saturated samplp give an unusually 
flat power-factor curve but poor life. They contradict 

TABLE t 

COMPARISON BETWEEN SHORT TIME BREAKDOWN AND 
LIFE TESTS 

All short time breakdown tests made in accorduiieo with Sium'UI- 
catlons for Impregnated Paper Insulated. Load Covered <^al)lo hy Associa¬ 
tion of Edison Tllurainating Companies. Soetlon 20. 


All 3-conductor cable tested with H-pliaso voltage. 
a-.3.0onductor 350.0Q0 cir. mtls, lO/fil in. Wall. in. dncket> 



OoustnicMon 

(.nmst ruction 


No. 1 

No. 2 


---- - 


Short time breakdown at room temp., 



10-ft. sample... 

201 kv. 

201 liV. 

Life test at 96 kv. room temp., 10-ft. 

for 20 .SIM*. 

for ir» .sec. 

sauiplo. 

Life test at 78 kv, room temp., 2r)0-ft. 

3. .5 hr. 

12.,". hr. 

sample. 

22 hr. 

99.5 hr. 

b—Single cond. 750.000 cir. mils, 24/32 

In. Wall all samplc.s 10 ft. 


--- 

—. . ...... 


1 mpregnatiiin 

Imprcgtmtioti 


No. 1 

No. 2 


—-.-. 

.-.. 

Short time breakdown at room temp. 

290 Uv 

310 kv. 

Life test at 180 kv . 

2.r* hr. 

30 {- hr. 


♦Test discontimiod—no failure. 


TABLE TI 

OVERVOLTAGE LIFE TESTS ON tO-ET. SAMJ»LES OK I X 2/0, 
9/32-in. WALL IN HR. LIKE AT 00,000 VOl/rs 



Condi- 

<kmdl- 

(kmdl- 

Ckmdi- 


tion 

tlou 

tlnn 

tioti 

Compound 

No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

.Vfi. 4 

f 70% Petrolatum B. 

\ 30% Transformer Oil O. 

30 

24 

21.5 

1 

Cylinder Oil. 

50 

700 


l.o 

/ 85% Cylinder Oil. 

\ 15% Rosin. 

9 

- 

9.5 

2.2 


Each figure the avorago of 3 tests. 


Condition No. 1—Tested at room temp. 20-30^* C. wRli tldn oil hi eritls. 

Condition No. 2—Tested after 300 hr. at 20-30® O.. otlun'wimt same as 
No. 1. 

Condition No. 3—Tested at 40® O. ambient, otlierwise same us No. I. 

Condition No. 4—Sample ends sealed at room temp., wiili potliead 
compound, then sample plunged In Ice and voltage applied. Kinal sln^atli 
temp. 3-6® O. 

Although not typical of factory practise, the .saturation and hand ling 
of each sample was identical. All samples were cut from the same length 
of cable. 

the relation suggested by the 17 samples. That i.s, 
while the ionization test may be a fairly reliable indica¬ 
tion of insulation quality on certain cables, it is e<jually 
unreliable on other cables. Re-saturation may re.sult 
in an excellmt ionization curve but a deficient life. 

Fig. 6 shows the power factor of the stime 19 samples 
at 50 volts per mil. Apparently such a value is even 
less reliable than the ionization test as an indication of 
insulation quality. 
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4. Air Resistance op Paper 
One of the most important properties of the paper is 
its compactness or denseness. This is usually measured 
by timing the passage of a given volume of air through 
a definite area of the paper under a known pressure 



and is known as the air resistance of the paper. The 
most familiar units in this country are the seconds 
necessary for 100 cu. cm. of air to pass through one 
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Fici. 4 —Comparison between Life and Ionization Test 


In Table III are given the results of life tests on 
several different cables, both cables of each pair being 
alike in all respects except the air resistance of the 
paper. The results show that the paper air resistance 
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Pia. 5 —Comparison between Life and Power-Factor 
Tests 

has a pronounced influence on the dielectric strength 
of the cable. 

Fig. 7 shows that the air resistance also has a marked 
influence on the penetration of the compound into the 
paper, the higher the former the slower the latter. 
The penetration rate of the compound is important to 
the manufacturer in its influence on the time necessary 
for saturation of the insulation. 

5. Selection op Compound 
As the power factor of the compound has a controlling 
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Fig. 6—Influence op Air Resistance on Dielectric 
Strength op Papjsb 


square inch of paper under 1.25 lb. per square inch 
pressure. 

Fig. 6 shows that the air resistance has a pronounced 
effect on the dielectric strength of the saturated paper 
in sheet form and that the effect is independent of the 
kind' of fiber, wood pulp or manila. The papers shown 
in Pig. 6 represent 12 different manufacturers and there¬ 
fore should be represmtative. 


influence on the power factor of the cable, the deteriora¬ 
tion of the compound power factor with heating is of 
importance. 

Without the presence of air, it is insignificant in 
comparison with the deterioration in the presence of 
air. 

Pig. 8 shows the power factor deterioration of some 
representative compounds in the presence of air. 
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Each sample of compound was in the same shape con¬ 
tainer so that the area exposed to the air was always the 
same. All containers were immersed in an oil bath. 
Free natural circulation of air through the oven was 

TABLE III 

INFLUENCE OP PAPER AIR RESISTANCE ON DIELECTRIC 
STRENGTH OP CABLE 


All life tests at room temperature, ambient. 

A. K. air resistance of unsaturated paper in Gurley secs, per 300 
cu. cm. 





1 Cable No. 1 

1 Cable No. 2 



Life test 











Size of cable 

voltage 

A. R. 

Hr. life 

A. R. 

Hr. life 

24 In. 

180 kv. 

300 

30-1- 

36-300t 

1.0 

1/ f ou,uuu 

32 

1/ 2/0 

9 in. 

52 kv. 

138 

116 

30 

49 

32 


19 X9 in. 






3/350,000 

64 

96 kv. 

3 phase 

140 

12.6 

40 

3.5 


19 X9 in. 


140 

99.5 

40 


*3/350,000 

64 

78 ky. 

22 






3 phase 






’‘‘Sample 250 ft., all others 10 ft. 
12 in. 


flnside 

32 

‘ of wall 

A. 

R. = 300 

Outside 

12 in. 

of wall 

A. 

R. « 35 

32 


provided. The curves .show that there is material 
difference between compounds and that sometimes 
a blend of compound will show more deterioration 
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Fig. 7—BEbATioN between Oil . Penetration and Air 
Resistance 


than its constituents separately. While the com¬ 
pounds containing rosin show more detmoration at 
first, they eventually show marked improvement. 

As the formation of the voids that are so harmful to 
the quality of impr^ated paper insulation is caused 
primarily by the contraction of the compound on 
cooling, the volume change of the compound with 
t^perature is important. Pig. 9 shows this charac- 
teistic for a few typical compounds. It is seen that 
all iiie compoimds are alike when in a liquid state, but 
t^at when they solidify the volume chsuige approxi- 
matdy doubles. Therefore, on cooling from 50 to 
26 deg. cent., a petrolatum should form more voids 
than a cylinder oil. 

The viscoaty of the compound bdow 50 deg. cent, 
is of importance because of its great influence on the 


formation and distribution of the shrinkage voids (2) 
and on the drainage of the compound. Fig. 10 shows 
this property on some ts^ical compounds. It is seen 
that the movement of a petrolatum through the insula¬ 
tion should decrease sooner and more abruptly with 
decreasing tempmiture than that of a cylinder oiL 
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Pia. 8 —Elbctbioal Dbtehiobation of Compounds 



Therefore, the petrolatum should begin to form voids 
at a higher temperature than the cylinder oil. 

As no available viscosimeter was foimd that would 
give this range of viscosity, one was dweloped. It 
is substantially a weighted plunger moving down into 



Pia. 9—CONTBACTION OP COMPOUNDS 
» Volume change per deg. cent. 

a cylinder slightly larger than the plunger. The 
cylinder is full of compound which is displaced by the 
plunger and forced up through the annular opening 
between the plunger and cylind®’. 

Because of greater simplicity in preparation and 
testing, miniature samples of insulation (thickness of 
50 mils and less) are in considerable use for laboratory 
comparison of compounds. When tested immersed, 
these samples represent almost ideal conditions for 
void dimination and when tested unimmersed, their 
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failure is usually caused by expulsion of compound. 
Because of the extreme contrast between each of these 
conditions and service conditions, it is believed that 
results of this test are of doubtful value in comparing 
compounds. 

It is now recognized that the formation of gas and X 
by compounds in the presence of corona (ionized voids) 
can only be eliminated by the development of a com¬ 
pound of sufficient chemical stability to withstand such 



Temperature deg. cent 

Fia. 1() —^VlSCOSITT OF CoMPODlilDS 


conditions without forming gas. As the immediate 
development of such a compound is not pronoising, 
improved control of the void formation and distribution 
merits careful consideration as ah available means of 
minimizing the dangerous gas formation and harmless 
X. formation. 

6. Mechanism op Void Formation and Ioniza'hon 

UndCT this heading are given some prdiminary con¬ 
ceptions and test results that, while admittedly not 
conclusive, were thought of sufficient interest for sub¬ 
jection to general discussion. 

^—Influence of Void Pressure and Size on Ionization. 

The upper solid curve in Fig. 11 shows the dielectric 
strength of air at atmospheric pressure. While the 
greater part of this curve was taken from an Institute 
paper (3), the relations have been well established by 
several investigators independently. The application 
of Paschen’s law (breakdown of air constant as long as 
the product of the gap length and absolute pressure 
is constant) to this curve gives the dielectaic strength 
at other pressures as shown. 

The dotted lines represent the voltage across each 
void in insulation 300 imls thick at 100 volts per mil 
total stress. Wh«i this voltage exceeds the ionization 
voltage (solid curves), the void will be ionized. The 
curves show that increase of void pressure and more 
complete distribution of voids (many small instead of 


few large voids) both tend to decrease the possibility 
of ionization. 


B—Void Pressure versm Air Content. 

Air can exist in the insulation in two forms, in solu¬ 
tion in the compound or separated. It is harmful only 
when it is separated as it is then subject to ionization. 

The solubility of air in insulating oils is such that at 
atmospheric pressure, the oil will take into solution 
from 10 to 15 per cent or approximately 13 per cent of 
its volume of air, the latter also at atmospheric pressure. 
The influence of temperature is so slight that it can be 
disregarded for approximate calculations. In terms of 
the volmne of air at atmospheric pressure, the solu¬ 
bility is directly proportional to the absolute pressure; 
in terms of the volume of air at the pressure imder 
consideration, it is independent of the pressure. For 
convenience in the following discussion, the solubility 
will be expressed in the latter terms. In these terms, 
if the solubility is 13 per cent at atmospheric pressure, 
it is 13 per cent at any pressure. All air in the com- 
potmd in excess of 13 per cent will be in the separated 
form (void). 

An air content of 3 per cent at atmospheric pressure 
would mean that with decreasing pressure, no air would 


separate out above 17.6 cm 


absolute I 


3 X76 
13 



afta*, the pressure at which the air begins to separate 



Fig. 11—Influence of Void Size Pressure and Arrange¬ 
ment ON Ionization 

Thi<toess^of insulation—^300 mils 
Total voltege—^30,000 volts 
All voids the same size 

out will be called the critical pressure of the compound. 
It is entirely dependent on the air content of the com¬ 
pound. There should be no separated air at pressures 
greater than the critical pressure. 

If the air content exceeds 13 per cent at atmospheric 
pressure, the critical pressure will be greater than 
atmospheric and there will be separated air at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure and, therefore, voids even before the 
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cable is cooled. Thus, an air content in excess of 
13 per cent at atmospheric pressure is definitely unde¬ 
sirable. Hereafter, only air contents less than this 
will be considered. 

Let Vc = the volume of compound immediately 
surrounding a void, the compound that 
is subjected to a decreased pressure 
resulting from the formation of the void. 
V, = the volume of the void. 

P, = pressure of the void in cm. absolute, 
o = air content of the compound in fraction of 
compound volume, the air at atmospheric 
pressure. 

maximum solubility of the air in the compound = 13 
per cent. 

The total air content of Vc at any pressure P» = '^^ ~ p 


from Boyles law. 

The maximum dissolved air content of Vc at any 
pressure P, = 0.13 Ve. The separated air content 


of Vc at any pressure P, = —p-- 0.13 Vc. As 

the latter must fill the void, 

,, 76aVc /76 a \ 

Vc = — ^- - 0.13 V = ^ - .isj Vc 

Rearranging 


P. = 


76aVc 


Vc + 0.13 Vc 


T .. Vc „ „ 76 a P 

Let^ - « ThenP. - 

Let Pp = critical pressxire of compound 

76 Qt 

Bydefinitioh Pp = — — - ( 2 ) 

Equations (1) and (2) indicate that P, is dependent 
on a and R; as the latter increases, the value of P, 
increases, approaching the critical pressure Pp as a 
limit. That is, the void pressure cannot be greater 
than the critical pressure of the compound. It wUl be 
less because of the incomplete distribution of pressure 
through a stiffening compoimd—^the same charac¬ 
teristic that was instrumental in forming the void 
in the first place. The stiffer the compound, the more 
incomplete vdll be the pressure distribution outwards 
from the void, the less the quantity of air available 
in the compound, and the lower the void pressure. 

If V = viscosity of the compound and K the propor¬ 
tionality factor 



When R = 1000 pressure distribution can be taken as 


reasonably complete as from ( 1 ) P* = 99 per cent 
of Pp. 

If a pressure of 20 sec.* (thin transformer oil) is taken 
as representing complete pressure distribution 

20000 

K = 1000 X 20 and (3) becomes R = - y - 

allowing the approximate determination of R for any 
viscosity.’ 

The curve in Fig. 12 was plotted for a pressure 
viscosity of 145 by solving (3) for R, then solving (1) 
for Pc and obtaining the corresponding total void 
volume possible without ionization from Fig. 11. The 
relation shown in Fig. 12 should be independent of the 
viscosity-tenperature characteristic of the compound 
because, other conditions being equal, the voids should 
begin to form at the same viscosity regardless of the 
temperature. 

This curve is of considerable interest because it 



2 4 6 a 10 12 

Per cent air content of insulatjon 

Pia. 12—Inplttbkcb op Air Content on Ionization 

indicates that in general, an air content in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 10 per cent is more desirable than one around 
2 per cent. 

C—Void Size versus Moisture. 

For the same total void volume, the size of each 
void is dependent on the distribution of the voids, 
many small or few large. It is evident that the more 
complete distribution (smaller voids) is desirable 
because it decreases the tendency to ionization. 

Table I'V shows the results of some tests made with a 
glass tube approximately 9 in. long, yi in. diameter, a stop 
cock at each end. Each test was made by completely 
filling the tube between the stop cocks at 60 deg. cent., 
then closing the stop cocks and allowing the compound 
to cool to 25 deg. cent., when the resulting voids were 
counted. It will be noted that the dry compounds 
gave definitely less complete distribution (larger voids) 
than the compounds containing moisture. 

This indication suggests an interesting advantage of 
compounds containing rosin. Because of the well- 
known tendency of rosin to evolve moisture when 
heated, such a compound is more liable to contain 

*—pressure viscosimeter described above. 
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tooisture in the cable and, therefore, to have smaller 
voids than a no-rosin compound. 

• When an enclosed volume of compound shrinks, the 
molecules of the compound are torn apart at some 
point (their cohesion is overcome), and a void is 
formed there. As the shrinkage continues, this void 
increases in size. As the surface of the void enlarges, 
some expenditure of energy is necessary to rearrange 
the molecules at the boundary of the void and com¬ 
pound. As the void becomes larger, this expenditure 
of energy increases. When the energy necessary to 
enlarge the void becomes greater than the cohesion of 


TABLE IV 

VOID DISTRIBUTION IN COMPOUNDS 
Oontalner 0 in. long by % diameter. Pooling rajige 60 to 25 deg. cent. 


Treatment previous to test 

Total num¬ 
ber of voids 
in container 

Relative 
average dia. 
of eacli void 

Qf Under oil No. 1 15% rosin 



a—After 1 hr. at 120 deg. cent. 

45 

0.68 di 

b—After the original mixing. 

116 

0.50 di 

c—“b” after drying. 

14 

di 

d—“c” after addition of moisture.. 

3600 

0.16 di 

Cylinder oil No. 2 


a—Fresh from original container.... 

320 

0.4 dz 

b—“a” after drying_'. 

20 

di 

Petrolatum No. 1 



a—After drying. 

12 

di 

b—’’a” after addition of moisture.. 

3000 

0.16 di 

c—“b” after drying.. 

14 

0.96 di 

Petrolatum No, 2 + i5% rosin 



a—After drying. 

6 

di 

i)—After 1.5hr. at 200 deg. cent.*.... 

75 

0.43 di 


*Rosin content reduced to 8 per cent by heating. 


the compound, molecules somewhere else in the com¬ 
pound will be tom apart and a new void formed. This 
would, indicate that a decrease in cohesion should 
increase the number of voids and, therefore, decrease 
the size of each void. As the surface tension of water 
is materially less than that of the compounds, the 
presence of moisture in the compound may appreciably 
decrease its cohesion. Further investigation of these 
relations is in progress. 

Conclusions 

1. Reliability of insulation quality determination 
is essential to satisfactory progress in high-voltage cable 
development. The most reliable test available at 
present for this purpose is the overvoltage life test, 
but there is some evidence that even this test may not 
always give a trae indication of insulation quality. 
Efforts are being made to increase its reliability by 
causing failure on test by exaggeration of the causes 
of failure in service, rather than by increase of the 
operating voltage alone. 

2. While the ionization test is usually in fair agree¬ 
ment with the overvoltage life test as an indication of 
insulation quality, there are some instances, as that 
of a resaturated cable, where an indication of quality 
by the ionization test is not confirmed by the life test. 


3. The air resistance of the paper used has a material 
influence on the insulation quality of the completed 
cable, regardless of whether the paper is wood pulp'or 
manila. 

4. While voltage tests on miniatme samples of 
insulation are of considerable value along some lines, 
they are not believed to be a reliable basis for compari¬ 
son of compounds. 

5. The interdependence of the contraction-tempera¬ 
ture and viscosity temperature characteristics of the 
compound in their controlling influence on the formation 
of voids should receive more general consideration. 

6. Tentative indications are found that a decrease 
in air content of the insulation might increase the 
tendency to ionization because of the resulting decrease 
in void pressure. 

7. Data are shown suggesting that ionization might 
be decreased by the presence of moisture in the insula¬ 
tion because of the resulting more complete void 
distribution and consequent smaller size of each void. 

Appendix I—High-Voltage Aje Condenser 

A photograph and some details of the condemn are 
shown in Fig. 1. The high voltage plate is 58 in. by 
80 in., the two low voltage plates each 50 in. by 72 in. 
At a spacing of 3 inches the total capacitance is 572 
XlO-® farads, the calculated and tested values check¬ 
ing very closely. No appreciable loss has been found 
in the condenser. 

In order to minimize the expense and time of con¬ 
struction, (1) each plate surface was made in two 
pieces, the seam being smoothed with solder so that 
it could be distinguished only by the difference in color, 
and (2) copper tubing was used for the edges of the 
plates as shown in Fig. 1. This greatly simplified 
the construction and has not been found objectionable 
in any way. 


Discussion 

C. L. Dawes and P. H. Humphries! Wo are particularly 
iuteroHtod in tlie experiences in removal of moisture and air. 
The equations preco^ng (1) in this paper show that, in order to 
reduce the volume of absorbed air, the pressure must be very low. 
As stated in our paper,^ we submitted comparatively small 
volumes of compounds to 2 ram. vacuum and 105 deg. cent., for 
8 to 9 hr. before forming the sample. For considerable time 
after l)eginning, the foaming is so violent that we cannot apply 
full vacuum at once as the oil will be drawn over into the pump. 
The foaming and bubbling may continue 4 or 5 hr. Recently, 
on advice from a manufacturer, we attempted to prepare a 
sample of oil in two hours. The electrical tests showed it to 
contain both moisture and air in such comparatively large 
quantities that it was worthless for our purpose. Messrs. Davis 
and Eddy state that when miniature samples of compound are 
tested immersed the conditions for void elimination are almost 
ideal. We have tried several times to prepare samples in the 
open air, by immersing the electrodes very carefully. We have 
never been able under such conditions to prepare a sample which 
did not have such rapid increases in power factor that we con¬ 
sidered the sample worthless with regard to its being representa- 

1. Ionization Studies in Paper-Insulated Cables-II, by O. L. Dawes, 
H. H. Belcbard, and P. H. Humphries, see p. 382. 
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tive of the compound itself. We were driven to devising the 
impregnating apparatus which we describe. We now go still 
further in the matter of vacuum and are able to obtain vacuum 
so close to absolute that we cannot read the differences of the 
menisciises of the mercury. I do not believe that all manu¬ 
facturers appreciate the large capacity of impregnating com¬ 
pounds for absorbing air and moisture. 

J. B. Whitehead# Messrs. Davis and Eddy have called 
attention to the influence of air resistance on the dielectric 
strength. Most of us are agreed that the principal function 
of impregnated paper insulation is not only to hold the oil but 
also to serve as a barrier. It is, therefore, easily understood that 
if a paper has a lower air resistance, it has bigger openings in it, 
and therefore there is a greater cross-section of free liquid pas¬ 
sages, and greater opportunity for secondary ionization to start 
in the oil itself. This secondary ionization in the oil results in an 
increasing conductivity, and so can result itself in an increasing 
power factor. It is, therefore, a factor in the deterioration of 
cable. This may explain the fact that beyond the question of 
the degree of impregnation, the character of the compound may 
have a bearing on the life of cables merely in its relation to 
voltage. If we have the process of secondary ionization going 
on and it is facilitated in some way, it means, not only the pres¬ 
ence of temporary loss, but it must also mean a progressive 
change in the character of the compound. 

Wm. A. Del Mars (eommxinioated after adjournment) This 
paper puts on record a number of interesting facets of the 
kind that laboratory workers too often keep to themselves, largely 
because each one is too unimportant to be made the subject of a 
paper. 

The relation between air resistance and dielectric strength of 
paper is checked very closely by our own tests, but that between 
air resistance and time of oil penetration shown in Fig. 7, does 
not always hold. The air resistance of paper is a function of the 
length of fibers, the hydration of the cellulose, and the amount of 
surface calendering. If the different air resistances are obtained 
by altering these three variables and not one, as was appai’ently 
done with the papers used by the authors, a curve is sometimes 
obtained showing a consistent decrease of time of oil penetration 
with increasing air resistance. In other words, it is quite 
possible to obtain a highly air-resistant paper which impregnates 
rapidly and conversely a very porous paper which iniprcgnates 
slowly. 

The authors make an excellent case for cylinder-oil compounds 
by showing both the lower thermal contraction and the lower 
and more uniform viscosity over the working range of tempera¬ 
tures (Figs, 9 and 10). These charaoteristics with the superior 
stability when used with rosin, are strong arguments for cable 
made with such compounds. Their argument in favor of mois¬ 
ture has the merit of originality and further developments will be 
awaited with interest. 

F. M* Oark: (communicated after adjournment) Field 
•service tests for determining insulation quality are not only slow 
in producing results, but in many cases are expensive and may 
lead to erroneous conclusions due to lack of definite knowledge 
of service conditions. The question is ultimately one for the 
chemist, a determination of the behavior of material under 
varying conditions, especially under electric stress. This phase 
of chemical behavior has been very largely neglected. The 
complexity of the oil, and cellulose has served to concentrate 
chemical attention to the identification of a molecule, or mole- 
cides, rather tha^ the behavior under conditions of interest to the 
“dielectrieiah.” . , 

The authors lean toward the overvoltage life test as a moans of 
deteimiining service quality, ^though frankly recognizing its 
defects. It does not appear possible, with our present state of 
knowledge, to e l i mina te any of the numerous tests in use without 
saorifioing soiiiething in the knowledge desired. Air-resistance 


tests on the paper alone merely give information concerning the*^ 
"‘barrier action*’ of the solid insulation. Such tests throw no 
light oh the stability of the treated product under low-voltage ap¬ 
plication. Initial power factor and power factor—temperature ' 
tests give an indication of the effectiveness of the drying process. 
Power factor—voltage tests throw some light on ionization ten¬ 
dency. The oxidation of the treating compound in air gives some 
information on its elieuiioal and electrical stability, but such 
tests should be carried out at temperatures lower than 100 deg. 
rather than at 120 deg. cent, as done by the authors. The rate 
of oxidat ion is important, but just as important is the knowledge 
of the amount of water produced by the oxidation reaction. Oils 
and petroleum compounds vary according to their individual 
chemical characteristics in the products formed by oxidation. 
High voltiige—high temperature tests on small treated samples 
give an idea of the chemical and electrical stability of the com¬ 
pound—paper combination, but a set-up to throw light on the 
behavior under ionization is difiioult to obtain. Thermal ex¬ 
pansion of the compound, air content of the eompouud, and other 
properties are tests which cannot be eliminated in the proper 
selection of cable material. Each property is of value and must 
be given proi^er consideration. 

With regard to Fig. 8 of the article, it appears that the in¬ 
jurious effect of rosin is apparent only in the early stages of an 
oxidation test. The mixture of rosin and compound is even¬ 
tually tending to approach the characteristics of the other 
constituents present. I should like to ask the authors if such 
behavior is shown in tests run at 100 deg. cent, or lower. The 
tendency of rosin to eliminate water when heated in air may give 
considerably different results with tests run at lower tempera¬ 
tures. I would also request the authors to describe the physical 
and chemical characteristics of the oils and petrolatum used in 
the experiments. This is necessary for a proper understanding 
of the results illustr-ated in Fig. 8. 

The solubOity of air in insulating oils is given as 10-15 per cent. 
Subsequent discussion is based on these figures. I should ap¬ 
preciate information from the authors concerning the test on 
which this amount of air solubility is based. Work which we 
have done in Pittsfield, and which I hope soon to present to the 
Institute, indicates that the air content of oils and compounds 
varies considerably from one type of compound to another. 
It is only in the lighter oils such as those approaching the trans- 
former-oil type that the air solubility reaches values such as 
those given by the authors. 

The authors state that the size of the void formed is a function 
of the 'water content of the oil or petrolatum and suggest an 
explanation based on the relatively high surface tension of oil 
as compared to water. Our experience has indicated that the 
surface tension of oil against air, at 25 deg. cent, is considerably 
less than the same value for water. Surface tension of oils under 
such conditions appears to be approximately 30 dynes per sq. 
cm., varying slightly with the state of oxidation; but never 
approaching the much higher value possessed by water. I 
would suggest that the smaller voids produced in the presence 
of water are caused by the precipitation of dissolved water from 
the oil as the temperature falls, such precipitation assisting in 
the formation of gas bubbles and securing a widqr distribution 
of voids than is obtained with the dry oils. Such moisture 
separation, of course, would be equally, if not more dangerous 
to cable insulation than would be the void formation itself. 

E. W. Davis# We are interested to learn that Mr. Humphries 
found two hours vacuum treatment of the compound to be in¬ 
sufficient for his miniature samples of sheet insulation. In the 
past, using paper of low air resistance, we have made many 
miniature samples with no more than two hours previous vacuum 
treatment of the compound. Our electrical tests on these 
samples indicated almost complete elimination of voids. For 
instance, some of them withstood 760 volts per mil for 18 months 
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without failure.^ In fact similar results were obtained without 
any previous vacuum treatment of the compound. 

Mr. Del Mar suggests that our different air resistances were 
obtained by variation of only one of the several factors influenc¬ 
ing air resistance. This was not the case. All air resistance 
shown in the paper was obtained by variation of all the factors. 
While we have done some work on the separation of the factors 
it was considered too incomplete for publication. 

We are glad to see Mr. Clark’s recognition of the fundamental 
importance of the development of a reliable criterion of insulation 
quality. We believe this to be the greatest need of the industry 
today. 

Mr. Clark suggests that the oxidation tests on the compounds 
(Pig. 8) should be made at 100 deg. cent, instead of 120 deg. cent. 
If the only purpose of the tests were to study the oxidation of the 
oompourLd in service we would agree with him. However, in 
order to study the deterioration of the compound in the factory 
tanks we believe such tests should be made at temperatures 
greater than 100 deg. cent. It may be found necessary to make 
tests at several temperatures. What tests we have made at 
100 deg. cent, show the recovery of the rosin compounds to be 
much less than at 120 deg. cent, and in some cases entirely absent. 

Mr. Clark asks for a more detailed description of the com¬ 
pounds shown in Pig. 8. It probably should have been noted in 
tho paper that the compound designations are the same in Pigs. 8, 
9, and 10. Thus Pigs. 9 and 10 give considerable information as 
to the physical characteristics of the compounds in Pig. 8. Only 
wood rosin was used. The Saybolt Universal viscosity at 86 

2. Further test results on these samples given in A. I. E. B. Trans., 
1927, p, 216. 


deg. cent, is 126 sec. for petrolatum B, 24.5 sec. for cylinder oil 
A, and 38 sec. for transformer oil B. While we cannot give a 
complete chemical description of all the compounds we can say 
that the petrolatums, cylinder oils, and transformer oils of Fig. 8 
are all representative of the better grade paraffin-base insulating 
compounds that are being supplied the paper cable industry. 
The principal purpose of Fig. 8 was to show the wide difference 
in oxidation represented by such a group of typical compounds. 

The air solubility figme of 10-15 per cent was based on tests 
with a known volume of air above and in contact- with a known 
volume of carefully prepared oil which in turn was supported by 
mercury. By means of the mercury the air and oil were main¬ 
tained at constant pressure until the air volume showed no further 
decrease. While our tests gave some indication of the influence 
of compound type they were not continued far enough to be 
conclusive. 

The assumed value was purposely taken for “insulating oils” 
and not all types of compound. In this discussion disregai‘d of 
tho unknown but suspected decrease of solubility with increasing 
viscosity is not believed to influence the ultimate conclusion in 
any way (No. 6 on page 379). In fact it seems that the 
inclusion of this decrease in the discussion would tend to ac¬ 
centuate the relations considered. We are indeed glad to hear 
that Mr. Clark is soon to publish data on the influence of com¬ 
pound type on the solubility of air as available information on the 
subject is far from complete. 

We agree with Mr. Clark that our suggested explanation of the 
moisture effect may not appear entirely sound. However, we 
do not feel able to accept his explanation without further 
investigation. 
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Synopsis.—This is the second report to he presented before the 
Institute of the research investigation of ionization phenomena in 
paper-^insulatedf high-voltage cables, which is being conducted at the 
Harvard Engineering School under the auspices of the Impregnated 
Paper-Insulated Cable Hesearch Committee, This paper is a report 
of progress and will be followed by further reports as the work 
progresses. 

The power dissipated as ionization loss in cables is much more 
harmful than the power dissipated in the solid dielectric. The 
paper presents methods of separating this ionization loss from the 
total dielectric loss occurring in high-voltage impregnated paper 
cables, the methods being verified experimentally. It consists essen-^ 
iially of seven parts as follows: 

(1) A description of the apparatus and the method of impreg¬ 
nating cable paper whereby test specimens having practically no 
occluded gases can be produced. It is necessary to prepare and test 
samples in this manner in order to determine the law of their dielec- 
tnc properties over a wide range of voltage gradient. It is only by 
knowing this law that it becomes possible to separate the ionization 
loss in the cable from the total dielectnc loss. These experiments 
show that with three typical but widely different types of impreg¬ 
nating compounds, the power factor and capacitance are constant up 
to gradients as high as from 250 to 300 volts per mil; the power loss 
IS proportional to the voltage squared under these conditions. These 
results are illustrated with curves. 

{3) In order to verify the law of ionization loss in cables, as 
determined from the analysis of their dielectric-loss curves, it is 
necessary to know the character of the ionization-loss curve for thin 
atr films under conditions of ^Wesiricted ionizaiionJ^ Suck 
%on%zatio7i-loss curves have been determined experimentally and the 
characteristics of two air films, of different thickness, are given 


in the paper. Above the ionization voltage, the ionization loss is a 
linear function of the voltage. 

(3) By employing the fact that in a cable the power loss in the 
solid dielectric varies os the square of the voltage, even above the 
ionization voltage, it is a simple matter to separate this loss from the 
total dielectric loss in a cable, the remainder being the ionization 
power loss. The ionization power-loss curve concaves upwards 
directly above the ionization voltage. After all the gas films have 
become ionized, the curve becomes linear. This is confirmed by a 
synthetic curve determined by the data obtained in (b). This 
analysis is given for four different cables having widely varying 
degrees of ionization. As a result of this analysis, the power-loss 
curves of cables may now be expressed by a very simple equation. 
It is suggested that the constants of these equations be used as a 
basis for the quality of cables. 

U) Cable models, of glass and intervening air spaces, were 
made and their dielectric-loss curves determined as with the actual 
cables. The analysis of the curves gives results identical with those ob¬ 
tained with actual cables. This seems to verify the results obtained 
with the cables themselves. 

{5) It is possible to express the power-factor curve by a simple 
equation, from which its maximum, etc., may he determined. In 
reality the power-factor curve consists of three simple curves. 

^ (6) The energy current of a cable may be dnalyzed into three 
simple components, one of which is determined by the loss in the 
solid dielectnc and the other two by the ionization characteristics of 
the cable. 

(7) The character of the capacitance curve, which varies in 
different cables, is determined by the positions and thicknesses of the 
gas films. Further experimental data and study are necessary 
before an accurate interpretation of these curves can he made. 
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H^ard Engineering In this paper are presented further laws of ionization 
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Impregnated Paper Cables. The first paper was 
presented at the Midwintw Convention in 1926. The 
work, is conducted under the auspices of the Cable 
Res^ch Committee which is a subcommittee of the 
National Electric light Association, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and the Association of 
^ison pummating Companies. The National Elec- 
mc Laght Association provides the Research Fellow 
for the work. The work is undK- the immediate super¬ 
vision of a Cable Research Committee made up of 
members o f the faculty of the Harvard Engineering 
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^Wes. These laws are substantiated by experimental 
data taken under widely different conditions. 

Procedure 

The dielectric-loss measurements which are given in 
this paper wwe made on a bridge, the principle of which 
ipen in the first part of the paper.i Since that 
time, however, many improvements have been made in 
the bndge which have increased its accuracy and ease of 
m^pulation. Detafl of this bridge and its accessories 
wll be descnbed in a paper § . which will shortly come 
before the Institute, hence will not be repeated here. 

As is well known, tee dielectric medium of paper- 
insulated cables consists of impregnated paper the 


ScbooL 

1. For numbered references see Bibliography. 

Measurements by C. L. 
Dawes, P. L. Hoover. andH.H. Reichard. 
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^ or gases from tee impregnating material,all in series. 
In ^ paper, the insulating paper and the impregnating 
matenal will be referred to as tee solid dielectric and the 
air and vapors as gases. 

"^e variation of the dielectric characteristics of the 
sohd material with voltage is quite different from the 
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,variation of the dielectric characteristics of the gaseous 
films wth voltage. This fact provides a means of 
^parating each of these two losses from the total loss 
' in a cable. This is important, for, as is well known, the 
ener^ which is dissipated in the gas films is very 
insidious and destructive in its effects on the dielectric 
and hence is much more harmful to the life of the cable 
than the energy disapated in the solid material. Thus 
the energy which is responsible for tree designs and 
ultimate failure of the cable may be determined quanti¬ 
tatively and used as a criterion of cable quality. How¬ 
ever, before it is possible to make this separation of 
losses, it is necessary to determine experimentally the 
individual dielectric characteristics of both the solid 
material and the gas films as functions of voltage 
gradient. 

Dielectric Characteristics op the Solid Material 
The separation of the losses within the cable dielectric 
can be accomplished only when the dielectric charac¬ 
teristics of cable paper, impregnated under conditions 
that remove essentially all occluded gases, are known. 



Fia. 1—^PaoTOonAPH or Papbe-Compound iMPBEaNATiNG 
Appakatus 


Thus a solid dielectric having no perceptible ionization 
is obtained. 

Although the dielectric characteristics of paper and 
impregnating compounds have been determined experi¬ 
mentally a number of times and such results have been 
published occasionally, the authors know of only two 
instances* where the experimental work was con¬ 
ducted under such carefully controlled conditions that 
the results might be used to confirm the theories which 
are developed in this paper. In order to substantiate 
these theories beyond question, it seemed necessary 


to conduct a series of experiments on cable papers 
impregnated with different types of compounds under 
carefully controlled conditions. To conduct these 
experiments properly, it became necessary to design 
and construct special apparatus for impregnating and 
testing. Pig. 1 shows a photograph of the bridge and 
the impregnating apparatus with the dome unbolted 
from the base of the apparatus and raised. A diagram 
is shown in Fig. 2a. 

The sample is made and tested in a circular brass 
vessel. Figs. 1 and 2a, the vessel itself forming the lower 
electrode. As this lower electrode is connected to the 



Pig. 2a ^Diaouam op Papbu-Compound Impbbgnating 
Apparatus 


high-voltage side of the transformer secondary, it is set 
on three high-voltage, pin-tsqie insulators. The inside 
diameter of the electrode is 15 in. (38.1 cm.) and the 
depth is 1 in. (2.54 cm.). 

The low-voltage electrode is a circular brass disk 
in. (1.27 cm.) thick and originally 12.50 in. (31.8 cm.) 
diameter, but lata* reduced to 11.187 in. (28.4 cm.) to 
permit the obtaining of voltage gradients up to 300 volts 
per mil. This electrode is surrounded by a guard ring 
1-in. (2.54 cm.) radial thickness separated from it by 
0.1 in. (2.54 mm.) and made a unit with the electrode 
by means of strips of bakelite which hold the two to¬ 
gether. The low-voltage electrode is also shielded 
above with copper serening attached to the guard rings 
(Pig. 2a). This low-voltage electrode unit is fastened 
rigidly through a block of horn fibre insulation to a 1- in. 
(2.54 cm.) brass rod which runs in a rigid bearing above. 
This keeps the two plates in exact alinement at all times. 
The upper electrode can be raised and lowered by means 
of a 5^-in. (0.95 cm.) brass rod attached to this larger 
brass rod and extending outside the top of the dome 
through an air-tight gland. Fig. 2b. The details of the 
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method of making this joint tight are also shown in 
Fig. 2b. 

To permit high-voltage tests to be made while the 
prepared sample is within the impregnating apparatus, 
a 35,000-volt bushing is set in the base plate of the 
apparatus to carry the connections from the high-volt¬ 
age electrode to the high-voltage side of the power 
supply. Figs. 1 and 2a. 

The low-voltage lead is carried through the base plate 
by means of an automobile spark plug. This lead is 
shidded throughout its entire length. The iron-work of 
the apparatus itself is a portion of the shielding and is 
balanced to the potential of the low-voltage electrode, 
with the remaindo* of the guard circuit. Connections 
to the heating units and to a fan motor, are also made 
through automobile spark plugs. "Wires to the ther- 



Fia. 2b—^Detail op Smabi, Compound Tank and Method’s op 
Pressure Seauing 

mocouples are carried into the apparatus through 
bushings sealed with special compounds. 

The entire apparatus is covered with a boiler-iron 
dome, which bolte to the base plate. This dome, when 
in use, is heat lagged. A special rubber gaisket is used to 
seal the joint between the dome and base plate; Great 
difficulty was experienced in making the apparatus 
sufficiently tight to obtain the necessary high vacuum. 
It was particularly difficult to make the high-voltage 
bushing joint air tight. This difficulty was finally over¬ 
come by derigning a t37pe of seal similar in principle to 
that used for the lowering rod (Fig. 2b) . 

A small, totally enclosed tank, having a capacity of 
approximately 0.91 gal. (3.44 Uttas), is fastened to the 
top of the dome, (Fig. 2b). This tank is provided 
with a thermometer well and a g^ass gage for determin¬ 


ing the amount of compound at any time. The tank is 
surroimded with resistor wire to permit heating of the 
compound, and is heat lagged. A connection to the 
vacuiim pump is made so that the compound in the 
tank may be subjected to vacuum as well as tempera¬ 
ture, before it runs down to the sample. The com¬ 
pound is allowed to run down into the dome to the test¬ 
ing vessel by means of a valve. A “Jacob’s ladder’’ 
(Figs. 1 and 2a) is provided so that the compound 
trickles slowly down into the test vessel, thus exposing a 
very thin layer to the vacuum for a considerable time 
before it reaches the sample. 

The procedure is to place 12 circular pieces of wood- 
pulp cable paper in the brass test vessel (Figs. 1 and 
2a) and subject them to a temperature of 105 deg. cent, 
and a high vacuum for several hours to remove the last 
traces of moisture.^ The upper test electrode must be 
raised above the paper during this process to permit the 
air and moisture to escape readily. "While the paper is 
being subjected to this drying and evacuating process, 
the compound in the small totally enclosed cham¬ 
ber on top of the dome is maintained at 2 to 3 mm. 
vacuum and at 105 deg. cent, by means of the cur¬ 
rent in the resistor wire which surrounds it. The 
paper alone was subjected to the temperature of 105 
deg. cent, and 2 to 3 mm. vacuum for a period of 
approximately 9 hr. The valve in the pipe at the bot¬ 
tom of the small tank was then opened slightly. This 
permits the compound to trickle slowly down to the test 
vessel over the “Jacob’s ladder,’’ the vacuum of 2 to 3 
mm. still being maintained. A thin layer of the oil 
is thus exposed to the vacuum for a considerable time, 
so that as far as possible all occluded gas is removed. 
This impregnating process reqriires something like one- 
half hour before the test plate can be lowered down to 
the specimen by means of the rod which extends through 
the top of the dome. After the test plate had been thus 
lowered, the specimen was allowed to remain at a tem¬ 
perature of 105 deg. cent, and a vacuum of 2 to 3 mm. 
for a period of not less than 9 hr. before it was ready for 
test. The samples tested consisted of 12 circular sheets 
of wood-pulp paper, each having a diameter of 15 in. 
(38.1 cm.), so that they just fitted within the test vessel. 
'Thar approximate thickness was 6.5 to 6.7 mils (0.165 
to 0.170 mm.) per sheet. 

Three different compounds were chosen for impreg¬ 
nating the paper and produdng test samples, "rhese 
compounds were supplied by three different cable 
manufacturers. Their viscosity curves are shown in 
Fig. 3. The first compound is a light oil, specially 
prepared, so that amorphous constitaents are removed. 
It has a flow point of approximately — 20 deg. cent. 
This is designated as Compound A; the second is a 
paraffin-base cylinder-oil compoimd of medium vis¬ 
cosity and is designated as Compound B; the third is of 
a petrolatum base, containing a small percentage of 
rosin and is designated as Compound C. Although 
Fig. 8 shows that for temperatures down to 60 deg. cent. 
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and even less, the viscosity of Compound C is consider¬ 
ably less than that of Compound B, yet at room tem¬ 
perature the viscosity of Compound C is very much 
greater than that of B, being very plastic. 

These three compoimds, therefore, not only include 
the ranges of viscosity of compounds generally used for 
paper-cable impregnation, but are fairly representative 
of different ts^pes of compounds used in practise. 
Hence, any general deductions from results obtained 
with these three compounds will be more likely to apply 
to compoimds in general. 



Pia, 3—^Viscosity Curves for Compounds A, B, and C 


The method of impregnation has already been de¬ 
scribed. Tests were made immediately after impregna¬ 
tion and at atmospheric pressure, since it is practically 
impossible to conduct high-voltage tests in a vacuum 


i 



Fio. 4 —Characteristics op Woodpudp Paper Impruonated 
WITH Compound A, Frequency •> 60 Cycles, Tbmpbraturb 
19.5 Deg. Cent. 


because of flashovers within the apparatus. After a 
sample has been propK*ly prepared in a vacuum, test 
results are not affected by conducting the tests at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure. This has been confirmed by Emanueli.* 
Tests must, however, be conducted within three or four 
days after removing the vacuum, for if the sample 
stands too long, moisture commences to permeate it. 
Tests were made over a considerable range of frequen¬ 


cies and temperatures. For the purpose of this paper, 
however, data taken g,t room temperature and at a fre¬ 
quency of 60 cycles per second only are necessary. A 
paper giving the complete results of all these tests will 
be published later. 

The power factor, the dielectric loss in milliwatts per 



Fig. ?—Charactbhistics op Woodpulp Papbe Impregnated 
WITH Compound B, Frequency = 60 Cycle, Temperature 
22 Deg Cent. 


cu. in., and the dielectric constant of compound A as 
functions of voltage gradient are given in Kg. 4. The 
frequency is 60 cycles per second. Similar character¬ 
istics for compounds B and C are given in Figs. 5 and 6. 

The time of drying the paper in vacuum, of heating 



Fig. 6—Characteristics of Woodpulf Paper Impregnated 
WITH Compound C, Frequency = 60 Cycle, Temperature 
24 Dbg. Cent.' 


the compound in the small tank, the temperature, etc., 
are given with each figure. 

In none of the figures is there any indication of an 
ionization voltage. The power factor and dielectric 
constant and hence capacitance remain essentially 
constant at all voltages. At the higher voltage gra¬ 
dients, a very slight increase in power factor and capaci¬ 
tance was observed during the time required to balance 
the bridge. We have shown that this increase is due to 
the slight increase in temperature caused by dielectric 
loss in the sample. The following three conclusions 
may be drawn from these curves: 
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With the most careful impregnation, which removes 
nearly all traces of occluded air, at gradients up to 260 
to 300 volts per mil, and at room* temperatiue, the 
powa: factor is essentially constant, the capacitance is 
essentially constant, the power loss varies as the voltage 
squared. This last conclusion follows from the other 



Fig. 7—Diagram of Electrodes Used in Testing Thin 
Layers op Air 
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Pig. 8—Characteristics op 14.75 Mil (0-3746 Mm.) Air 
Film, Preqhbnct - 60 Cycles, Temperature 19 Dbg. Cent. 

two. These three properties of impregnating com¬ 
pounds are very important, for they form the basis of 
the methods of analysis which are given latar in this 
paper. 

Dielectric Characteristics op Gas Films 

Gas films form a portion of the cable dielectric. It is 
important to know the character of their dielectric-loss 
curves as a function of voltage gradient, for this gives 
additional means of verifying the ionization-loss curves 
that result from analyzing the dielectric-loss curves of 
cables. 

Li the first paper (I)», Figs. 29 and 30 showed some of 
the dielectric properties of a 2-mm. air film under con- 

*At teinpeiaiturGS above from 36 deg^. to 50 deg. cent. Uiia jg not 
true. Further disoussioiL Tirill appear in a paper devoted to the 
charaeteristios of cable compounds. 


ditions of “restricted ionization." Since that time we 
have continued further the investigation of the electrical 
properties of air films independently of the Cable 
Research. The apparatus has been improved consider¬ 
ably and the measurements are now made with much 
greater precision than formerly. This work is a re¬ 
search in itself and will require a separate paper for its 
presentation. 

Since gas films, as well as solid materials, constitute 
the body of the impregnated cable dielectric and their 
electrical characteristics form one basis for the method 
of analysis that follows, two sets of tsrpical curves for 
such air films are given. A diagram of the apparatus 
used for the experimental determination of these curves 
is given in Fig. 7. The air film is tested under con- 



Fig. 9—Characteristics op 27.65 Mil (0.703 Mm.) Air Film, 
Frequency = 60 Cycle, Temperature 21.5 Deg. Cent. 


ditions of “restricted ionization," the current flow being 
limited by a slab of Pyrex glass 0.556 in. (1.411 cm.) 
thick. The lower surface, which is silvered, rests on 
the high-voltage electrode. 

The low-voltage electrode has a diameter of 4.69 in. 
(11.91 cm.). The air films were tested in practically 
the same manner as that used for the compounds. The 
testing electrodes and associated apparatus shown in 
Fig. 7 were enclosed in a vacuum-tight iron chamber 
almost identical with that used for the compounds, 
except that the height is less. Hence, it is possible to 
control temperature, pressure, humidity, etc. The 
dielectric characteristics of the Pyrex alone were first 
measured. The dielectric characteristics of the air film 
and the Pyrex in series were next measured. The 
electrical characteristics of the air film are then deter¬ 
mined by deducting at any given current the character¬ 
istics of the Pyrex alone from the characteristics of the 
air film and P^ex in series. 

In Pig. 8 are given the following characteristics of a 
0.3745-mm. (14.76-mil) air film as a function of current: 
the voltage gradient, the power loss per cu. cm., and the 
capacitance per cu. cm. Similar characteristics for a 
0.703-mm. (27.65-mil) air film are given in Fig. 9. 
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These curves are given as typical of the characteristics 
of air films under the conditions of “restricted 
ionization.” 

The voltage gradient below ionization is proportional 
to the current. After ionization has begun, the rate of 
increase of voltage gradient becomes less and less imtil 
the voltage gradient ultimately becomes substantially 
constant. This characteristic of gas films has already 
been described in Part I.‘ It is also in accordance 
with the investigations of Townsend,® although his 
investigations were made with direct current and at 
much lower pressure. The fact that the voltage gradi¬ 
ent across the gas films becomes constant is important 
in that it causes the power factor to reach a maximum 
and then to decrease with further increase of voltage bn 
the cable. 

After ionization begins, the increase of power loss in 
the air films is practically proportional to the further 
increase in current, as shown in Figs. 8 and 9. That 
is, the relation between power loss and current is linear. 
In a large number of measurements under various con- 



Fig. 10—Successive Gas Films within Cable Dielectric 

ditions, this has invariably been found to be the case. 
A very slight curvature occurs in the lower portion of 
the curve, but as a whole the characteristic is prac¬ 
tically a straight line. 

Hence, the power loss in the solid dielectric varies as ^ 
the square of the voltage; above the ionization voltage 
the rdation of the power loss in the gas films to 
the current is linear. These two relationships give a 
method of separating the two losses in the cable di¬ 
electric. 

The relation between capacitance and current in 
ionized air films is almost identical with the relation of 
power to current. That is, after ionization has begun, 
the increase of capacitance with current is also linear. 
The rate of increase of capacitance depends, however, 
on the thickness of the air film, the rate of increase of 
capacitance becoming less with decrease in the thick¬ 
ness of air film. These capacitance relationships are 
also important in that they may give a basis for deter¬ 
mining the character of the gas films within the dielec¬ 
tric of impregnated paper cables. 


Power Characteristics of Gas Films 
Distributed in Cable Dielectric 

Within the cable dielectric, the gas films are dis¬ 
tributed indiscriminately throughout the insulation. 
There may be a greater ntunber in some places than in 
others, due to voids occurring during impregnation; 
gas films may be produqpd near the sheath, due to 
wrinkling and bending. This is all well known. 

Each of these gas films will become ionized as soon as 
its voltage gradient exceeds a certain critical value. 
This critical gradient depends on the thickness of the 
film and also on presstme. The power loss charac¬ 
teristic of each film then becomes linear, similar to the 
characteristics shown in Figs. 8 and 9. With films of 
equal thickness, those nearer the copper first become 
ionized, and as the voltage is raised, the films further 
and further from the copper ionize successively. With 
films of varsdng thickness, it is possible that some 
films further from the center will ionize sooner than 
some nearer the center. Probably this effect occurs 
only occasionally, but in any event it does not in any 
way affect the general relationships which we. are 
attempting to prove. 

The character of the total power-loss curve is, 
however, determined by the radial positions of the gas 
films. As a whole, the gas films near the copper ionize* 
first and the others throughout the dielectric ionize 
successively from the copper outwards as the voltage 
is raised. 

In Fig. 10 a cross-section of an impregnated paper 
cable is shown. For simplicity, five concentric gas 
films a, 6, c, d, and e are shown distributed, radially 
outwards through the insulation. Gas film a is ad¬ 
jacent to the copper arid e is adjacent to the sheath. 
Now consider that the voltage on the cable is being 
raised and that the change in capacitance of the cable 
is so small that the current is practically proportional 
to voltage. Below the ionization voltage, the loss in 
the gas films is zero. When the voltage gradient across 
o reaches its critical value at Ei, Fig. 11, the power loss 
in this film will be linear with further increase in 
voltage, as is shown by the straight line a. As the 
voltage is further raised, film b becomes ionized at 
voltage Ei and the relation of its power loss to voltage 
is given by the straight line 6. In a similar manner, 
films, c, d, and e ionize at voltages Ez, Ei, and E^ and 
their power characteristics are given by lines c, d, and e, 
Fig. 11. 

At any voltage, the total power loss in the gas films 
is obviously the sum of the ordinates of these power 
curves at that voltage. Thus, in Fig. 11, between 
voltages El and Ei the power loss is given by that 
portion of ciuve a alone. Between Ei and Ea a portion 
of curve b is added to a, etc. Up to Ea the power 
curve P is a broken line. In the actual cable, however, 
the gas films relatively are much smaller in magnitude 
and very much more numerous than shown in Fig. 10. 
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Hence, that portion of the curve up to voltage Et will 
be a smooth curve. 

After the last gas film has become ionized, the power 
curve P becomes a straight line. This is true, irrespec¬ 
tive of the slopes of the curves o to e. That is, the point 
/ on the curve is the criterion of complete ionization of 
all the gas films within the cable. Not long ago, it 
was thought that this condition was reached when the 



Fio. 11 —Power Loss ik Cable Dielectric Due to Successive 
Gab Films 

power-factor curve teiided to become horizontal. 
That this is erroneous has already been shown in (I).‘ 

Analysis op Cable Power Curve 
Fig. 12 shows the three wdl-known characteristic 
curves of a 10-ft. length of 500,000-cir. mil, 3/16-in. 


In Fig. 14 this same power curve P {a bd) is plotted ^ 
on logarithmic paper. Up to 17.6 kv., the ionization 
voltage (see Fig. 12), this logaritiimic power character- ' 
istic is a straight line having a slope of 2.0. This shows 



o00,000-cm., single-conductor 16/64-in. paper cable with copper shield¬ 
ing ' tape 10-ft. length, frequency 60.6 » cycle, temperatiu’e « 20 deg. 
cent. 

that below the ionization voltage the power loss varies 
as the square of the voltage. This loss must all occur 
in the. solid dielectric, so that this portion of the curve 
confirms the results obtained with the compounds and 
given in Figs. 4, 5, and 6. A discontinuity occurs at 
point b, the ionization voltage, and the characteristic 
from b to d, although still a straight line, now has a 
slope of 2.8. Above the ionization voltage, the total 
loss in this cable varies as the voltage to the 2.3 power. 




KILOVOLTS 

PiQ. 12 —Characteristic Curves op Cable No. 14 

SOp.OOO^m., slngle-condactor 3/16-in. paper cable with metallized 
shielding tape 10-ft. length, frequency 62; 1 cycle, temperature » 20 deg. 
cent. 

(4.76 mm.) paper, 8/64-in. (3.18 mm.) lead, single¬ 
conductor cable with a metallized shielding tape, which 
is designated as Cable 14. The pow^ curve P, the 
power-factor curve, and the capacitance are plotted 
against kilovolts. An .examination of these curves 
shows that this cable has relatively little ionization. 



Pia. 14 —Logarithmic Plots for Figs. 12 and 13 

If it be assumed that above the ionization voltage the 
. power loss in the solid dielectric still continues to vary 
as the square of the voltage, the loss in the solid dielec¬ 
tric will be given by the line b c where 6 c is a continua¬ 
tion of line a b. This assumption is justified by the 
results obtained with the three compoimds which are 
given in Figs. 4,5, and 6. 

A small error is introduced in considering ab c a, 
straight line. After ionization begins, the voltage 
across the gas films increases tiowly and soon becomes 
constant ^d the rate of increase of the voltage across 
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the solid dielectric must become greater. (See Fig. 20 
.in Bibliography 1.) If power loss were plotted as a 
function of current, the line abc would be straight. 
IL follows that if the total voltage were proportional to 
the (Hirrent, the line abc would be straight. The 
departure of the relation of current to voltage from the 
linear relation is accounted for by the change in capaci¬ 
tance of the cable. Tf the caiiacitance remained con- 



Ni>. paiwn* cable witli 10-ft. loriKlIi, fra- 

« ao UMiU»«ral uro. 120.1 tlBg. cont. 

slant, the voltage and current would be proportional to 
eacli other and the line a h c would be straight. A study 
of Fig. 12 shows that the maximum change of capaci¬ 
tance ])er foot with cable 14 is from 113.6 to 113.9 g f., 
u change of 0.3 per cent. In cable A, Fig. 16, the 
change is 5.2 per cent. The 0.3 per cent is obviously 
negligible. It so happeas that the laigest percentage 
changes in capacitance occur when the ionization losses 
are greate.st, so that under most conditions the error 
introtluced into the ionization losses by the foregoing 
jissuinption is small. If conditions warrant it, obviously 
it is not diflicult to make this correction for values of 
power above the ionization voltage. Let it be desir^ 
to finil the true power dissipated in the solid dielectric 
at any voltage £?i. Multiply Ei by Ko wh^e jK« is the 
ratio of the capacitance at voltage Ei to the initial value 
of capacitance. The trae value of power for voltage 
is the value corresponding to the voltage Kc Et. In this 
paper the authors do not consider it necessary to make 
this correction. 

It follows that in Fig. 14 the line a b e gives the power 
loss in the solid dielectric and the line abd gives the 
total I 0 .S.S. The difference between the two must be the 

power loss in the ionized gas films. , . i;,. 

This difference is transferred and plotted in Fig. 12 
as the cuive P,. It is a linear curve and its equation is 
of the form 

Pi ^Ki(.E- JS?o) (1) 

where Ki is the slope of the line (- tan ft iig. 12), B 
the voltage, and Eo the intercept of the line with the 


voltage or Z-axis. Kj Ea is the intercept of the line, 
when extended, with the power or Y-axis. These 
relationships are shown in Fig. 18. The equation of the 
curve. Pi, Fig. 12, is 

Pi = 2.38 X 10-« (E - 17,500) watts per ft. 

The loss in the solid dielectric for this cable is given 
by the curve P,„ Fig. 12, and the equation of the curve is 
Pd = 1.21 X 10-‘® £?* watts per ft. (2) 
The equation for the total power-loss curve P is the sum 
of (1) and (2) and is given by 

P ^ K E"- + Ki (E - Ei,) watts per ft. (3) 
Fig. 13 gives the power, power-factor, and capacitance 
curves of a 500,000-cir. mil, 16/64-in. (6.35-mm.) paper, 
8/64-in. (3.18-mm.) lead, single-conductor cable with a 
copper shielding tape. This cable is designated as 12. 
A comparison of these curves with those of Fig. 12 shows 
that the cable has more ionization than cable 14. Fig. 
14 also shows the power curve of the cable. Fig. 13, 
plotted logarithmically. As before, the line ab gives 
the loss in the solid dielectric before ionization com¬ 
mences, and the broken line ahde gives the total loss. 
Under the assumptions already made, the straight line 
abc gives the loss in the .solid dielectric, and the loss 
in the ionized gas films is the difference of the curves 
abde and abc. This difference is plotted in Ilg. 13, 
giving the curve of ionization power Pi. The dielectric 
power curve Pd is also plotted in Fig. 13. The equation 
of these two curves is 

Pi = 1.28 X 10-® (£7 - 12,500) watts per ft. (4) 

Pd == 2.24 X 10-1® ga watts per ft. (S) 

Fig. 15 gives the power, power-factor, and capaci- 



PlO. 16—CnAKACTBRISTIC CUUVBS OF CABLE A 

500,000-cm. slnglo-cfitiductor paper calile, 10 ffc. length, froqnoncy 
« 58.3 cycle, tomporature «> 20 deg. cont. 

tance curves of a 00, single-conductor, 9/32-in. (7.14 
mm.) paper cable, which is designated as Cable B. A 
study of these curves shows that the cable has a much 
higher degree of ionization than the other two. 

The power curve for this cable is plotted logarith¬ 
mically in Fig. 17. As before, the broken line ahde 
gives the total power loss and the straight line abc 
gives the dielectric power loss. The difference of the 
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two, which gives the ionization power loss, is plotted in 
Fig. 16 as curve Pi. Likewise, the dielectric power 
curve Pa is plotted in Fig. 15. The equations of these 
two curves are 

Pi = 3.81 X 10~® (E — 24,000) watts per ft. (6) 

Pd = 1.67 X 10~‘“ watts per ft. ( 7 ) 

Fig. 16 gives the power, power factor, and capacitance 
curves of Cable A,a 600,000-cir. mil, 8/32-in. (6.36-mm.) 
paper, 8/64-in. (3.18-mm.) lead, single-conductor cable. 


14 

12 

B 

1.21 X 10-i» 
2.38 X 10-8 
17,600 
17,600 

4.06 X 10-2 

2.24 X 10-’® 
1.28 X 10-8 
12,600 
11,500 

16.0 X 10-2 

1.67 X 10-’® 
3.81 X 10-5 
24,000 
24.000 
0.953 


1.62.X 10-’“ 
8.8 X 10-5 
18,000 
14,000 
15.S X 10-* 


i —B IHl 

■aiiHiawiI 


10 20 30 50 70 10 20 30 40 
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Fia. 17 —Logakithmic Plots for Pigs. 15 and 16 

This cable has a very much higher degree of ionization 
than the other three. The power curve for this cable 
is plotted logarithmically in Fig. 17. Again, the total 
power is given by the broken line a & d e and the dielec¬ 
tric power by a be. The difference of the two, which 
gives the iomzation power, is plotted in Pig. 16 as curve 
Pi. ^ Likewise, the delectric power cxuve Pa is plotted 
in Pig. 16. The equations of these two curves are 
Pi = 8.8 X 10“® (E — 18,000) watts per ft. (8) 
Pd = 1.62 X 10““ watts per ft. ( 9 ) 

The foregoing characteristics of four cables were 
selected from among a large number of similar charac¬ 
teristics, as representing four cables having var 3 dng 
de^ees of ionization from small values to large values. 
It IS to be noted that in every instance the ionization 
ci^e Pi, obtained analyticaUy, is identical in character 
with the curve of Pig. 11, obtained ssmthetically. The 
curve actually intercepts the voltage axis at the ioniza- 
fron voltage of the cable F,. Due to the successive 
lomzafron of the series gas films, the first part of the 
curve IS concaved upward. EventuaUy, after ioniza- 
i^n IS complete, it becomes a straight line which when 
6xteiided intersects the voltage axis at Eo. 

in cables 14 and 12 (Pigs. 12 and 
IS) that the difeence between E, and Eo is small. In 

^ gas films are not 

disputed throughout the dielectric, but rather con- 
^ntrated new one radius, so that complete, ionization 
occurs almost instantaneously. 

For wmparison, the characteristic constants of these 
four cables are tabulated below. 


This^ tabulation shows that the cables with highest 
ionization loss have the largest values of the ionization 
constant Ei, which is the slope of the ionization curve. 
(See Pig. 18.) Cable A, whose value of Ki is 6.9 times 
that for cable 12, has a much smaller dielectric loss 
constant K. The value of the ionization voltage E„ 
IS important.. The value of jBo is significant, for it 
determines in part the ionization loss. The product 
Ki Eo is the intercept on the power axis of the ioniza- 
tion-Ioss curve, Fig. 18. This product is not significant, 
since a low value of Ki and a high value of Eq are both 
desirable. For example, the value of Ki Eo for cable 

14 IS 4.06 X 10 2 , that for cable 12 is 16.0 X IO- 2 , and 
that for cable A is 16.8 X 10 “^, Yet if ionization power 

15 a cnterion of the worth of a cable, 14 is superior to 12 
and both obviously are far superior to A. 

Incidentally, however, under some conditions Ki Bo 
gives the value of the ionization power which corre- 
sprads to maximum power factor as will be shown later. 

The authors feel, however, that the following con¬ 
stants are criteria for cable quality: 

K is toportant, for it determines the loss per foot in 
the solid dielectric. 

if 1 is very important, for it defines in a large measure 
tee iomzation loss which is progressively harmful to 
tee cable. 

Eg is important, , for it defines the voltage at which 


Ionization Loss—Voltage Curve 


((F|=K,(BiBy 




. ■ L. -J 

Pig. 18— Graphic Analysis op Power Loss 

iomation begins, and its value is closely related to Eo. 

^ Another advantage of the forgoing analysis is that it 
gives a simple method for the determination of the 
power (fissipated in cables for voltages far in excess of 
values determined experimentally. It is merely neces- 
s^ to Mtrapolate two straight lines, the line a be, 
Rgs. 14,17, to obtain the power loss in the solid dielec- 
tec,^d the straight line Pi, Figs. 12,13,16,16, to ob- 
tam the power dissipated in ionization. 

The power loss P^in the soUd dielectric is only harmful 
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because of its heating effects. It limits the kv-a. rating 
of the cable and, if excessive, may cause thermal disinte- 
• gration of the dielectric. It is a function of the dielec- 
toc properti^ of the impregnating compound and paper 
in combination. The constant IT is a criterion of this 
lo^ and is readily determined for any cable by the fore¬ 
going method of analysis. 

The power loss P* in the gas films is not only harmful 
because of its heating effects, but also because it is 
accompanied by ionic bombardment of the solid 
dielectric. This was shown in Part I*. This loss is 
accompanied by perforations of the paper, carbonization, 
chemical change in the compound, and tangential 
stresses. These effects are all cumulative and fre¬ 
quently result in tree designs and localized burn-outs. 
The constant iiCi is a criterion of this loss and is also 
readily determined by the foregoing method of analysis. 

Hence, it may become desirable to rate cables, not 
only on the power loss per foot, but also on the ratio of 
ionization to dielectric loss, or similar factors. 

When comparing the ionization power loss per foot 



Fig. 19 —Gla8S-Atr Cable Model, Single Air S^^acb 


in different cables, their cross-sectional size must also 
be taken into consideration. For example. Cable A 
(Fig. 16) shows much higher ionization power loss than 
Cable B (Fig. 15). Yet the fact that Cable A has 
500,000-cir. mil copper and Cable B has only133,000-cir. 
mil copper, and the volume of insulation in Cable B is 
considerably less than in Cable A must be taken into 
consideration. A more complete discussion of • such 
factors will be presented when more data are available. 

Cable Models 

The authors have analyzed the characteristics of a 
large number of cables and in every instance the 
analysis has given results which are in accordance with 
those just described. It was deemed advisable, how¬ 
ever, to apply these same methods to a cable model 
composed of Psu'ex glass tubing and intCTvening air 
spaces. This was done in Part I of the paper to sub¬ 
stantiate the theory of restricted ionization. The 
advantage of such models is that they are composed of 
a definite solid dielectric whose characteristics are very 
stable. The gas films are definite and the gwmetry of 
both the solid dielectric and the air films is known. 
Moreover, it is possible to determine the dielectric 
properties of the glass alone, which leavra only one un¬ 
known quantity, the dielectric properties of the gas 
film. Thus, data taken with such a cable model and 
analyzed in the same manner as that used with the fore¬ 


going cable data, should give results which are similar. 
This is found to be the case. 

In Pig. 19 is shown a simple cable model. In all 
cable models Pyrex tubing was used, since the variation 
of power and power factor with temperature is known to 
be small."* The cable model. Fig. 19, is composed of a 
P 3 nrex tube having inside and outside diameters of 
0.6465 cm. (0.254 in.) and 1.056 cm. (0.416 in.). This is 
surrounded by brass tubing whose inner diameter is 
1.430 cm. (0.563 in.). This brass tubing is in three 
sections, a center section whose length is 58.4 cm. 
(23.0 in.), which corresponds to the active sheath of a 
cable, and the end sections G which are guards. The 
two guard sections are separated from the active section 
by saw cuts and are held in alinement by outside bake- 
lite cylinders, so that there is no solid dielectric in the 
dielectric field under measurement. This brass sheath 
is completely surroxmded by a second brass tube whose 
inside diameter d is 2.54 cm. (1.0 in.). This out^ tube is 
connected to the guard sections, so that the entire active 
section of brass tubing is completely shielded. The glass 
tubing is filled with mercury, which constitutes the cen¬ 
ter electrode of the model. Provision is made for filling 
the space between the glass tube and the brass sheath 
with water. This short-circuits the air space and per¬ 
mits the dielectric characteristics of the Pyrex tube 
alone to be determined. 

Pig. 20a gives the electrical characteristics per meter 
of the Pyrex tube alone, the space between the inner 
brass tube and the Pyrex tube being short-circuited 
with water. The capacitance and power factor are 
substantially constant. A few air bubbles in the water 
did cause a very slight rise in power factor. However, 
this effect in the determination of the ionization loss in 
the air space is almost insignificant. Hence, since these 
few bubbles would have no appreciable effect on the 
principles which the authors are attempting to prove, 
the time and difficulty involved in their removal did 
not seem justified. The ciurent curve i is linear and the 
power increases as the square of the voltage. These 
relations appear to be true generally of dielectrics at 
room temperature, provided all occludedgasisremoved.* 

Mg. 20b gives the power factor, the power curve P, 
and the capacitance curves per meter of the model with¬ 
out water in the air space. These curves are ts^ical 
of dielectrics containing occluded gases. The ciirve Pa 
gives the power loss in the glass taken from Fig. 20a. 
For any given voltage. Fig. 20b, the value of Pr. is 
obviously not equal to the value of power given by this 
same voltage. Fig. 20a, for in Fig. 20b the total voltage 
is equal to the vector smn of the voltages across the glass 
and air film in series. Correction was made by finding 
the current s? C w at any voltage E, Fig. 20b, and then 
taking from the power curve Po, Fig. ,20a, the loss 
corresponding to this same value of current. This 
method disregards the loss in the glass due to the 
harmonics which are produced in the current wave by 
ionization. Since, however, the loss in the glass is 
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small compared with the ionization loss, little error is 
introduced into the curve Pa, Fig. 20b. 

The curve Pa, Fig. 20b, gives the power loss in the air 
film. Pa being obtained by deducting the power loss 
in the glass, given by curve Pa, from the total power- 
loss curve P. The resulting ionization powo’-loss 
curve Pa is identical with those obtained for cables. 
From the ionization voltage Eg, the curve begins to be 
concave upwards in accordance with the synthetic 
curve. Fig. 11, based on the fundamental character¬ 
istics of the solid dielectric and gas films in series. That 
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Fig. 20a—Cable Model, Glass Diblbcteic Single Am Space- 
Curves 

Freq.uency « 60 cycle, temperature * 20 deg. cent. 

P - - Power loss in glass - 56 X lO-i® ^^tts per meter 



Fig. 20b Cable Model, Glass-Air Dielectric Single Air 
Space—Curves 


Frequency » 60 cycle, temperature « 20 deg. cent 

V ^ ^ ^ (ionization loss) 

X 10 (E - 7100) watts pei* meter, Pq » Power loss In glass 


12.24 


diameter of 4.78 mm. (0.188 in.). It is surrounded by a 
Pyrex tube Gi having a 1.0 mm. (0.0394 in.) wall, giving 
an air space Ai of 1.6 mm. (0,063 in.). G 2 is a second 
Pyrex tube surrounding Gi, giving an intervening air 
space of 1.76 mm. (0.0689 in.). G 2 is surrounded by a 
brass tube Bi having an inside diameter of 1.9 cm. 


L-50 Centimeters 

I Airspaces 6. 1 MHIimeter Wall 

Ai 1.6 MiltimebfS ^-Pyrex 15 Millimeter W^ll 
hi ITSMitlimeters B|-l.9Centimoter$ Brass Outer Bectrode 

A3 1.27Mllli(ratBi8 B2>3.18 Centimeters Brass Metal Shield 

Fig. 21 —Triple Air Space Cable Model 

(0.748 in.), which gives an air space As of 1.27 mm. 
(0,05 in.) between G 2 and Bi. B 2 is another brass tube 
surrounding Bi and acting as a shield. £2 is connected 
to B/, which is identical to Bi but separated from it 
by a saw cut. Hence Bi acts as a guard ring. The 
effective length L of Bi is 60 cm. (19.68 in.). It will be 
noted from Mg, 21 that none of the dielectric used for 
spacing the tubes is within the dielectric field under test. 

The power, power-factor, and capacitance curves per 
meter for this model, as functions of voltage, are given 
in Mg. 22.^ With this tj^e of c^ble model, it was hoped 
that the discontinuities in the power curve, which occur 
as the successive air spaces become ionized, would be 





is, it appears to be almost certain that the relation of 
ionization^ power loss in a cable to voltage is a linear 
relationship after all the gas films have become ionized. 
^ In order to simulate more nearly the conditions exist¬ 
ing m a cable, in which the gas films are distributed 
woughout the insulation, a second cable model of 
Pyr^ tubing was constructed having three concentric 
^ms in series. ^ This produces very nearly the type 
of cable illustrated in Mg. 10. A diagram of this model 
IS shown in Mg. 21. B is a polished brass rod having a 


Fig. 22 Cable Model, Glass-Air Dielectric Triple Air 
Space Characteristics 

des- ceai-. -P - Total power 

apparent in the power curve. Such a theoretical curve 
has already been shown in Fig. 11. A study of Fig. 22 
however, shows that the loss in the glass alone, as com¬ 
pared with the ionization loss, is hot even noticeable in 
the power curve. Below the ionization voltage, for 
example, the power curve as far as one can tell'coinddes 
with the voltage axis. Hmice, it would not be expected 
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*that the discontinuities which occur as successive air 
spaces are ionized would be shown on this power curve. 
• It is to be noted, however, that except for the usual 
curved portion at its beginning, the power curve is 
linear. This is still further confirmation of the authors’ 
theory of the relation of ionization loss to voltage in 
cables. 

The capacitance curve. Fig. 22, does show, however, 
discontinuities, which xmdoubtedly are due to the 
successive ionization of the air spaces. 

Power-factor Curve. It follows from Equation (3) 
that the power factor 


P. F. 


KE^ + K,{E-E,) 
E^Cu 


( 10 ) 


where w is 2 tt times the frequency. 

If the variation of capacitance C with voltage is 
known. Equation (10) gives a means of extrapolating 
the power-factor curve. With most cables, the capaci¬ 
tance C varies only a few per cent with voltage, so that 
the law may be very closely approximated. It thus 
becomes possible to determine graphically the maximum 
point of the power-factor curve without actually carry¬ 
ing the cable to the high stresses that would frequentiy 
be necessary, if this maximum were to be determined 
experimentally. 

If Equation (10) be differentiated with respect to 
voltage, the equation becomes 


It is interesting to note that if the term 


E 


dC 

dE 


is small compared with 2 C, the point of maximum 
power factor occurs when E — 2 Eo. This condition is 
closely approximated with Cables 12 and B, Figs. 13 
and 15. (See also Fig. 23.) 

If this value, E = 2Eo, be substituted in Equation 
(1), the ionization power under these conditions of maxi¬ 
mum power factor becomes Ki Eo, which is the intercept 
of the ionization power curve with the power axis. 
(See Fig. 18.) 

Equation (10) may be divided into three twms. 


P. F. 


K 
C u 


+ 


K^ 

E C 0} 


KxEo 

E^-C 0) 


( 12 ) 


The first term is nearly constant and is equal approxi¬ 
mately to the power factor of the cable below the ioniza¬ 
tion voltage E„, since the second and third terms vanish 
below the ionization voltage. The second term, whose 
denominator is equal to the charging current of the 
cable, is approximately a rectangular hyperbola lying 
in the first quadrant. The third term, whose denomina¬ 
tor is equal to the volt-amperes of the cable, is a hyper¬ 
bolic type of power function of the form y - x", where 
n = — 2. This therefore represents an “inverse square” 
curve which lies in the fourth quadrant and approaches 
zero with increasing values of voltage. 


E^C[2KE + Ki]~ [KE^ + Ki (E - Eo) ][_2 G E + E^ 


d, (P. F.) 
dE 


E*C^-(a 


( 11 ) 



Fia. 23 —^Analysis ofPbk Cent Power Factor Gabi.e3No. 12 


I K , at, JB„ \ 

.Per cent power factor - A-t-S-C-lOO^ "*" £ C « ” ~JS® C <a ) 


Each of these three terms. Equation (12), is plotted 
in Fig. 23, using the data of Cable 12, Fig. 13. The 
magnitude of each term is given. It is obvious that the 
second term is rei^onsible for the descending portion 
of the power-facfX)r curve, which occurs when the 
voltage is carried to sufficiently high values. The 
computed power-factor curve is carried well beyond the 
experimental curve. 

It thus becomes possible to extrapolate the power- 
factor curve of a cable to values of voltage which it 
may be inconvenient or even impossible to obtain 
experimentally. 

Current Curve. The variation of the total current in 
a cable with voltage requires but little comment. The 
current is. 

1 = EC 0) (13) 

since in any ordinary cable the effect of the energy 
current on the absolute value of the total current is 
negligible. 

It is, however, interesting to study the component 
currents in a cable. 

The energy current. 



( 14 ) 
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substituting the value for P, Eq. (3) in Eq. (14) 

K E Eo 

L = -^+K^-K,^ (15) 

Neglecting change in capacitance, the first term is 
proportional to the voltage and is the solid-dielectric 
energy current. The second and third terms are the 
two components of the ionization 6nei^ current. 
That is, 

Eo 

(16) 

The first term is constant, as shown in Fig. 24. The 
second term is a rectangular hyperbola which lies in the 
fourth quadrant, as shown by the curve I,', Mg. 24. 
As the voltage E increases I,' decreases. Hence the 
ionization energy current itself is a rectangular hyper¬ 
bola having the current axis as one asymptote and a 
horizontal line Ki units from the voltage axis and paral¬ 
lel to it as the other axis. The ionization energy current 
thus approaches i^j as a limit, as shown in Mg. 24. 
Therefore, the enogy current of a cable may be analyzed 
into three simple components, one practically pro¬ 
portional to the voltage, a second which is constant, and 
hence independent of the voltage, and a third which is 
inversely proportional to the voltage. Mg. 25 shows 
the ionization energy currents and the total en^gy 
currents for cables 14,12, and A. The relative degree 
of ionization of these three cables can be readily 
determined by comparing these curves. 

Capadtanee Curves. The curve showing the increase 
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Fig. 24—Gbaphioai. Analysis op Ionization Energy Current 
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in capadtanee in cables after ionization b^ns may take 
three different forms. It may be practically a straight 
line. Mg. 16; it may be concave, upwards. Mg. 12; or it 
may be concave downwards. Mg. 18. 

In Mgs. 8 and 9, which give the electrical character¬ 
istics of flat air Aims, ilie increase of capacitance with 
voltage, aftCT ionization begins, is substantially linear. 
The capadtanee curve is, therefore, similar in character 


to the power curve. Also the rate of increase of capaci¬ 
tance with current increases as the thickness of the air 
film decreases. This may be seen from a comparison 
of Mgs. 8 and 9. The. rate of inCTease of capadtanee 
for the 0.3745-mm. (14.75-mil) air film. Mg. 8, is greater 
than for the 0.703-mm. (27.65-mil) air film. Mg. 9. 

In the cable, the gas films are in series with the solid 
dielectric and in series with one another. The resulting 
capacitance of the cable is determined, therefore, from a 



reciprocal relationship of individual capadtances in 
series. Hence, after ionization begins, the resultant 
capacitance of the cable is determined by the redprocal 
relationships of the fixed capacitance of the solid ^elec¬ 
tric, and the variable capacitances of the gas films which 
in themselves ionize successively, and after ionization 
each has a linear increase in its capacitance. 

So far, the authors have not been able to express the 
resultant capadtanee in a mathanatical relationship 
which would show clearly the effects of various factors 
on the resultant capacitance of the cable. The relation¬ 
ship is not simple by any means. However, our study 
so far has shown us that the diff^ent types of capaci¬ 
tance curves. Mgs. 12,13, and 16, depend on the thick¬ 
nesses of the gas films and on their positions within the 
dielectric. Before a more exact interpretation of the 
capadtanee curves can be given, we must have further 
data on the capacitance relationships in very thin gas 
films, supplemented by further tests on cable models. 

The matter is still being studied and it is hoped that 
these investigations will result in our being able to 
determine from a capacitance curve of a cable the rela¬ 
tive magnitudes and the locations of the gas films 
within the cable dielectric. 

Conclusions 

1. The power dissipated as ionization loss in cable 
insulation is more harmful than the power dissipated in 
the solid dielectric. 

2. At room temperature and up to from 250 to 300 
volts per mil, the power factor and capacitance of cable 
insulating paper impregnated with typical compounds 
are essentially constant with variation in voltage and 
the power loss varies as the voltage squared, provided 
the impregnation is conducted in such a manner as to 
remove practically all occluded gases. 
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• 3. The relation of power loss to voltage in thin gas 

films is substantially linear for voltages above the ioniza- 
. tion voltage. 

4. From the relationship in (3), it may be shown 
that in single-conductor cable insulation above the 
ionization voltage the relationship of ionization power 
to voltage is a curve which is concaved upwards until 
all the gas films are ionized. With further increase in 
voltage the relationship becomes linear. 

5. By applying (2) to the power curve of a cable, 
it becomes possible to analyze it into two components, 
one giving the loss in the solid dielectric and the other 
giving the loss due to ionization. The ionization power 
curve so determined becomes linear and similar in 
character to the curves determined by (4) and (3). 

6. It thus becomes possible to express the power 
curve by a simple equation and to extrapolate it, if 
necessary. 

7. The constants of the power equations may be 
criteria of cable quality. 

8. The analysis of power loss into two components, 
one giving the power dissipated in the solid dielectric 
and the other giving the poww dissipated in ionization, 
is confirmed by tests made with glass cable models. 

9. It becomes possible to express the powa'-factor 
curve by a simple equation and to analyze it into three 
simple components. Also the power-factor curve may 
be extrapolated and the point of maximum power 
factor can be determined. 

10. The energy current of a cable can be analyzed 
into three simple components, a term nearly propor¬ 
tional to the voltage, a constant term, and a term in¬ 
versely proportional to the voltage. 

11. The character of the capacitance curves depends 
on the thickness and distribution of the gas films within 
the cable insulation. 

The authors are indebted to D. W. Roper, F. M. 
Farmer, and W. F. Davidson, the members of the 
Paper-Cable Research Committee, for their suggestions 
and counsel during the progress of this investigation; to 
the several cable companies for their cooperation in 
supplying cable samples and compounds; and to Prof. 
H. E. Clifford of the Harvard Engineering School for 
his advice and suggestions during the progress of these 
investigations. 
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Discussion 

E. W. Davis and W. N. Eddy: Because of the well known 
need for a criterion of insulation quality that is more reliable than 
the power factor—^voltage relation and as convenient to deter¬ 
mine, it is encouraging to see that the problem is receiving the 
attention of capable investigators like Professor Dawes and his 
assistants. 

Preliminary inspection of the paper gives the impression that 
the authors* ionization loss Pi might be superior to the power 
factor—^voltage relation as a quality criterion. However, the 
calculation of P, from a considerable amount of available dielec¬ 
tric loss data indicated that P,- is no more reliable or sensitive 
than the power factor. 

The authors base their method of separating Pi from the total 
loss on the assumption that without ionization the losses increase 
with the square of the voltage (the power factor showing no 
change with increasing voltage). This assumption appears 
reasonable for the authors* purposes because their discussion is 
limited to room-temperature data. At higher temperatures 
several different investigators have found in some cases the power 
factor decreasing with increasing voltage, indicating that the 
losses are not increasing as rapidly as the square of the voltage. 
This is probably due to the effect of the temperature and the 
liquidation of the compound on the anomalous properties of the 
insulation. While the rate of increase of loss with increasing 
voltage has been found to increase with temperature in the ease of 
insulation impregnated with some compounds, it has been found 
to decrease in the ease of similar insulation saturated with other 
compounds. Such data would indicate that the common inter¬ 
pretation of a flat power factor—^voltage curve as meaning no 
ionization, may be rather limited in application. 

It is suggested that the influence of temperature and character 
of the insulation on the rate of loss increase with voltage might 
well be considered for future investigation by Professor Dawes. 

W. B. Kouwenhoven: At the Johns Hopkins University we 
are conducting an investigation to determine the correlation, if 
any, between the absorption under continuous potentials and the 
losses under alternating voltages of the same magnitude. In our 
experiments we are planning to study the continuous- and alter¬ 
nating-current characteristics of the impregnating compound 
alone, and of the paper alone. Then we will impregnate the 
paper with the compound and obtain the resulting properties of 
the impregnated paper. 

We conside3:ed very carefully the use of flat samples for this 
work, and in fact designed apparatus for testing flat samples. 
After further study, however, we decided to use wound samples 
with the paper wound under tension, as in a cable, and we have 
redesigned our equipment to use this type of specimen. 

Although Mr. Dawes’ curves of power factor against voltage. 
Figs. 4, 5, and 6, are flat and show apparently that thei*e 
are no voids present in his specimens, I still think that in a fiat 
sample there is more danger of voids than in a tightly wound 
specimen. 

Ill this type of apparatus it is always dif6.cult to obtain a 
vacuum-tight seal. In the apparatus used by Drs. Whitehead 
and Marvin in making their study of Anomalous Conduction as 
a Cause of Dielectric Absorption, we were confronted by the prob¬ 
lem of sealing. We experimented with rubber and a number 
of other materials with more or less unsatisfactory results. The 
best thing that we found for a vacuum-tight seal was a wax 
consisting of three parts of rosin mixed with one part of beeswax. 
This wax is made by melting the rosin, adding the beeswax, and 
mixing thoroughly. Before hardening, it should be poured into 
molds. It may be removed by slightly warming the bottom of 
the mold. In applying this wax to a joint two methods may be 
used. It may either be cut into strips and laid on the joint and 
melted in place by the use of a bunsen flame, or it may be melted 
in a small dish and applied by means of a brush. The surface 
should be warm enough to melt the wax, but care should be taken 
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not to bum it. Both surfaces of the joint are usually coated with 
•the wax and the surfaces placed in contact. Then the joint is 
wai’med by means of a bunsen flame sufficiently to soften the 
wax after which it is allowed to harden. The joint is then ready 
for use. When it is desired to break a joint the wax is easily 
softened by heating. 

T. F. Petersons The authors have done a very valuable 
work in making these tests on various samples of cable, compiling 
the data, comparing them with experimental models, and finally 
plotting the data according to logarithmic coordinates and then 
determining equations. These equations, however, are empirical 
and must be used as such. All too often experimenters, and 
especially those using the results of experimental work, are prone 
to take these empMoahequations and use them as if they actually 
represented the functional relations of the phenomena involved. 

I want to point out that in the case at hand these phenomena 
are very complex and are not necessarily represented as simply as 
Professor Dawes has done. About a year ago we had two 
papers on subjects similar to these being presented this morning, 
and at that time I derived some theoretical equations for the 
power factor—^voltage curves of insulation containing air. These, 
of course, were based on uniform distribution of voids and uni¬ 
form size. Although the expressions derived were rather com¬ 
plicated, they served very well in plotting curves similar to those 
which have been attained by Professor Dawes in this ease. 

I am citing this because it leads to a criticism of one of the 
figures in the present paper. To my way of thinking, the dotted 
curves of Pig. 11 should not be straight lines throughout their 
entire length, nor should they be parallel. What is actually 
represented in each of these curves is the loss in certain air films. 
As the voltage increases, the power factor or the equivalent phase 
angle between the current through air film and the voltage across 
it varies and, therefore, we do not have a straight line or linear 
relation between the powerless in the air space and voltage until 
a voltage is reached somewhat in excess of the initial ionization 
voltage for that void. That would mean that at the outset these 
curves would be sloping upward until finally a point is reached 
where the voltage is considerably in excess of the initial ionization 
and then we can say that the power factor in the void space is 
unity and, of course, the curve woidd he a straight line from that 
point on. 

Inasmuch as this represents the loss in the void space at a 
certain radius from the center of the coududtor; it is obvious that, 
as the ionization progresses outward, there will be more air 
(based on uniform distribution), i, a., more void space in ioniza^- 
tion, and hence the constant coefficient which would represent the 
slope of each of these curves will be variable and will be greater 
the greater the distance out from the center of the conductor. 
These curves ought, therefore, to have increasing slopes as we 
progress from to Es. 

The other point that I am not quite clear on is immediat^y 
below that particular curve.. The statement is made that it is 
not generally conceded now that the power factor curve does not 
have a tendency to become flat when, ionization is complete. 

I might say that the work I have done seems to indicate that 
the curve does flatten out when ionization is complete. In fact, 

I should say that ionization is complete just a little in advance of 
the flattening out of the power factor curve. This can be shown 
pretty definitely by means of the mathematical equations. 

J. B. Whiteheads It is naore or less tacitly assumed in all 
three of the papers presented in this session that the invariable 
cause of the rise in the power factor—^voltage curve is the presence 
of air. Certainly in these days no one will controvert the fact 
that the presence of air in the cable will give a rise in the power 
factor curve and probably in the vast majority of cases it is the 
principal cause. 

However, we have shown that in laboratory samples both air 
and moisture can cause a rise in power factor curves, in insulation, 
which on dismantling appears to be extremely well impregnated. 


Further we have shown that a decreasing power factor curve, 
a curve in which the power factor falls with voltage, usually 
to be found at the higher temperatures, is in very well impreg¬ 
nated insulation. . 

The flat curves shown by Professor Dawes, and wliich we have 
obtained many times, are shown by .him as at relatively low tem¬ 
perature. If these samples were carried up in temperature, say 
to 60 or even to 80 deg., I venture to predict that he would find a 
decreasing power factor curve. In one of our papers, we have 
offered a speculative suggestion as to an explanation of this. 

In contrast with the foregoing, I call attention to the variation 
which may occur from an entirely different cause, namely, the 
quality of the paper. In experimenting with some different 
qualities of paper, we have found that under the same conditions 
of evacuation and drying it is not possible to obtain the same 
final value of conductivity of the paper. In the various samples 
we have talcen this final conductivity as a convenient indication 
of the amount of moisture remaining in the paper. 

In those papers in which the conductivity cannot be reduced to 
the standard which we have adopted as pertaining to excellent 
paper, we have found that this decrease in the power factor curve 
at the upper temperatures is not found. We, therefore, enipliar 
size the fact that the shape of the power factor curve may be 
varied considerably, due to other causes than that of largo air 
voids. It is worth speculation as to whether the ionization test, 
as we have it today, might not be extended and modified to 
embrace tests at higher temperatures as an indication not only 
as to tlie original state of the paper as regards air in large voids, 
but also as regards the presence of moisture which would cause an 
increasing power factor—^voltage curve. I take it that everyone 
will agree that a decreasing power factor—^voltage curvo is 
eminently desirable. 

Professor Dawes has made an excellent case for a derivation of 
his very simple law of loss due to gaseous ionization. In view of 
all the factors that must enter in the gaseous ionization, I think 
it is extremely remarkable that this result should come out. 

It has been shown long since that in the ionization of gas films 
at the moment when ionization begins there is a considerable 
increase in the pressure of the confined gas states. This pi*essure 
is not due to the temperature rise but due to the fact that a greater 
number of ions arises immediately. 

Temperature will have a hearing on the loss due to ionization. 
Also above a certain voltage, ionization in an air film and accom¬ 
panying oxidation undoubtedly reach saturation or constant 
values. 

We have reported experiments in which the character of the 
gaseous discharge in a gas film changes very definitely after a 
short time, and we have attributed this to the fact that whatever 
oxygen is present in the gas film is 'consumed or rather goes into 
conabination with the adjacent insulation and as a consequence 
the energy loss following such a process, i. e., during the subse¬ 
quent constant condition, must be less than it was during the 
time that it was arising. 

It would appear that these various matters must play some 
part in the process of ionization and in the behavior of cable 
insulation. 

• The decrease in power factor shown by Messrs. Shanklin and 
Maokay for artffioial gas films is quite different in character 
from that I referred to earlier, i.e., the decreasing power factor 
curve of good impregnated paper. In the latter ease, the values 
of power factor involved are of very much lower order of magni¬ 
tude than those pertaining to the gas films, and I should like to 
ask a comment from one of the authors as to their explanation of 
the decreasing power factor of these gas films. It seems to me 
that it is a result of the stable condition of ionization which I have 
referred to as a saturated condition of ionization, in which 
practically aU molecules are being ionized and where there is no 
progressive change thereafter. 

W. V. Kinit (communicated after adjournment) As a com- 
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ment on the paper of C. L. Dawes, H. H. Reiehard, and P. H. 
Humphries on Ionization Studies in Paper Insulated Cables 
. may I submit the results of analyzing the dielectric loss curves on 
two separate samples of type H-3 conductor cable as tested by the 
Research Bureau of the Brooklyn Edison Company? 

The solid dielectric losses vary approximately as the square of 
the voltage. The equations expressing these losses as a function 
of the voltage are 

Pd, = 12.5 X 10-4 ^.08 . 

Pd,^ = 10.5 X 10-4 

Pd ~ Solid dielectric loss in watts per foot 

E = Potential in kv. 

The ionization voltages for the two samples are 
B Oi — 21.3 kv. 

Eo 2 = 17.0 kv. 

The voltages at which ionization will commence will depend 
upon the pressure in the void, the size of the enclosure, and the 
different distribution of the voids fi*om the copper conductor to 
the lead sheath. Many investigators have shown that an in¬ 
crease in the void pressure and a distribution of many small 
voids instead of several large ones both tend to raise the ioniza¬ 
tion point. . . 

The total dielectric losses above ionization voltage vary as the 
2.31 power of the voltage which compares very favorably with 
the results of Dawes, Reiehard, and Humphries on a single¬ 
conductor cable with metallized shielding tape and designated as 
cable 14 in their paper. The equations expressing the total 
dielectric losses above ionization voltage are 

Pi = 6.18 X 10-4. ^ 2.31 
and P 2 == 4.27 X 10-4 

The ionization losses, after ionization is complete, do not vary 
exactly as a linear function of the voltage. However, a very 
small error will result if the points are averaged and a straight 
line is drawn to represent the variation of ionization loss with 
voltage after ionization is complete. 

C. L« Dawes* P* H. Humpliries* and H. H* Reicliard: 
Referring first to the discussion of Messrs. Davis and Eddy, the 
authors did not intend to convey the impression that Pi should 
be the sole criterion of cable quality. They are of the opinion, 
however, that it may be one of the factors which determine cable 
quality. Experimental work to determine the relation of cable 
constants to cable life is now being conducted and when sufficient 
data ai*e obtained, it may be possible to state more definitely the 
relation of Pi to cable life. 

In our paper we found that the loss in the solid dielectric does 
vary as the square of the voltage, but the method of analysis is 
not at all dependent on this fact. A careful study of the method 
shows that it is necessary merely to assume that solid-dielectric 
power loss follows the same law above the ionization voltage as 
it does below the ionization voltage. We realized that at 
the higher temperatures the power factor did not necessarily 
remain constant with increase in voltage and a footnote to this 
effect is given at the bottom of the fifth page. As stated in the 
first paragi'aph of the Synopsis, this is a report of progress and the 
authors hope to present a paper somewhat later which will deal 
more specifically with phenomena at higher temperatures and 
some of the other matters mentioned b.y Messrs. Davis and Eddy. 

We hope that Dr. Kouwenhoven and his associates will use 
cylindrical samples rather than flat samples, since this will give 
an excellent opportunity to compare the results obtained with the 
two types of samples. If their results differ from ours, there will 
be opportunity to reconcile the differences. On the other hand, 
if the results are in accord, it wUl show that either flat or cylin¬ 
drical samples may be used for such tests. Dr. Kouwenhoven 
feels that there is greater opportunity for voids with flat samples 
than with cylindrical samples. As a matter of fact, we chose 
flat samples because we believed they gave less .opportunity for 


voids. With a flat sample it is possible to expose the paper and 
compound to a high vacuum and to apply the compound to the 
paper without the upper electrode being in contact with the paper. 
This electrode is then lowered while still in the high vacuum. 
This process prevents the occluding of any considerable amount 
of air within the sample. Since these experiments were per¬ 
formed, improvements in sealing the apparatus together with a 
pump of larger capacity have enabled us to obtain vacuums as 
close to zero as we can read the mercury meniscus, so that the 
amount of occluded air, is now almost zero. It is difficult to seal 
this apparatus with wax and resin as Dr. Kouwenhoven suggests, 
on account of its construction. We now find that porthole rub¬ 
ber makes very satisfactory gaskets and is very convenient to use, 
I agree with Mr. Peterson that our results are to some extent 
empirical, but to date even the fundamental work on dielectrics 
has, for the most part, been empirical. We are submitting the 
results as we find them and as is frequently the case with pioneer 
research, later investigators may be able, with improved methods, 
to add refinements to the relationships which we now offer. We 
do believe, however, that the characteristics of both solid and 
gaseous dielectrics are more fundamental than Mr. Peterson 
realizes. For example, the fact that the voltage across an ionized 
gas ultimately becomes constant with increase in current is one 
of the fundamental discoveries of Townsend, and for the most 
part is very likely due to the effect pf space charge. Mr. Peter¬ 
son’s criticism that in Eig. 11 the power lines are not necessarily 
parallel is justified although the figure is not incorrect; the slope 
of the different power curves should have been shown as being 
different in order to generalize the discussion. As a matter of 
fact, the curves were not parallel in the original sketch, but some¬ 
how the figure finally appeared in the paper with the lines drawn 
parallel. The general theory concerning the curved and straight 
portions of the resultant curve, however, still holds, as is stated 
in the paper, “This is true irrespective of the slopes of curves 
a to c,” The individual power curves should be substantially 
straight, however, in spite of Mr. Peterson’s reasoning to the 
contrary. He appears to rest his Agreement on the origin being 
at Eo> As a matter of fact, in the region under discussion, the 
rate of increase of voltage E decreases until it becomes zero (that » 
is, E becomes constant) and at the same time the power factor 
increases until it becomes nearly constant. These changes are 
such that in the equation for power, P = EI cos 0 , the term 
B cos d is nearly constant in this region for any given gas. The 
coefficients which represent the slope of each of the curves in 
PHg. 11 depend on the thickness of the gas film and on the pres¬ 
sure. The coefficient does not depend on the geometrical posi¬ 
tion of the void in the cable insulation as stated by Mr. Peterson. 
The slope of the resultant curve obviously increases as the volt¬ 
age is raised until all the voids become ionized as stated in the 
paper. 

We do not recall having stated in a previous paper that the 
power-factor curve does not have a tendency to become flat 
when ionization is complete. We have shown, however, that the 
power-factor does reach a maximum and then actually decreases 
and that the reasoning as to the character of the power-factor 
curve previous to our work had been fallacious. Mr. Peterson, 
however, seems to be in accord with our conclusion that ionization 
is complete at point/, Mg. 11, which is in advance of the “flatten¬ 
ing out,” or better, the maximum value of the power-factor 
Cl^rve. 

Like Dr. Whitehead, we find with the different cable com¬ 
pounds both increasing and decrearing power-factor curves at 
the higher temperatures and we intend to analyze our results 
under these conditions as the work progresses.. The committee, 
as well as ourselves, believes it wiser to confine oiir efforts for the 
time being to work at room temperature, until some of the many 
problems that have already arisen have been solved. We shall 
then consider the matter of higher temperatures. We sig^ee 
with Dr. Whitehead that it does appear to be remarkable that the 
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power curve for ionized gases, at least its lower portion, is so 
simple. Some of the reasons for this have been brought 
out earlier in this discussion. At the higher current densities, 
however, the voltage and power factor tend to become essen¬ 
tially constant, which would make the power proportional to the 
current after this condition is reached. 

Referring to Dr. Whitehead’s query as to the cause of the 
decreasing power factor of gas films, we intend to analyze the 
electrical characteristics of gas films in a later paper. We do 
not feel that the current density reached in occluded gas films is 
sufficiently high to produce the condition of high saturation as 
Dr. Whitehead suggests. At this time the increase in the power 
factor of the gas films themselves appears to be due to the in¬ 
creased power loss and the enormous increase in capacitance of 
the films themselves. The increase in capacitance is due to 
increased space charge. If the air film be considered as a series 
circuit having resistance R and capacitance C in series, tan 6 — 
1/R € 0), where 6 is the power-factor angle and co = 2 TT times 
the frequency. With increase in current, R will first increase 
rapidly to a maximum and then decrease slightly to a nearly 
constant value. C, however, will always increase rapidly with 
voltage. Hence 6 ultimately decreases and the power factor 


increases with .voltage. With the current densities which we 
have been able to attain, the power factor reaches a maximum 
value of 0.75 or 0.80 and then becomes nearly constant. It is the 
combination of the increasing power factor of the gas films and 
the constant power factor of the solid dielectric which gives the 
increasing and then decreasing power factor of the two in series, 
such as is shown by the curves in Pigs. 13 and 14 of the Shanldin 
and Maokay paper. 

Mr. King’s results are in part a confirmation of our own work. 
We have found in some instances recently that the ionization 
power loss Pi increases more rapidly with voltage than is indi¬ 
cated by the linear relationship. This was found to be due in 
part to heating of the cable while taking measurements. How¬ 
ever, after this factor had been eliminated, the Pi curve of some 
cables that had been undergoing accelerated life tests still showed 
a slight upward curvature. We attribute this to the losses 
caused by the creepage currents which result from tangential * 
electrical stresses. This loss probably does increase more rapidly 
with voltage than the linear relationship shows. Mr. King^s 
results seem to bear this out, since it is well known that tangential 
stresses are large in unshielded 3-conductor cables. It would be 
interesting to learn of the experiences of others in this connection. 
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SynopsiSm The use of singlerconduciovy leadrcovered cable for 
liigh-voltagey three-phase transmission lines results in sheath losses 
ranging from 25 to SOO per cent of the conductor losses for cables 
installed in separate ductSy unless special methods for the reduction 
of the losses are used. Some of these methods, while practically 
eliminating sheath losses, cause a-c, sheath potentials which may be 
injurious. In this connection the authors have developed a new 
scheme of bonding and a new bonding device, which appear to have 
marked advantages. 

This article consists of a general discussion relative to the reduction 
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o^ sheath losses with special reference to laboratory tests and field 
work done on 182 miles of singlerccynducior cable of the Common¬ 
wealth Edison Company, 

The economics of sheath losses and of the methods for their practi¬ 
cal elimination are discussed. The theories of sheath losses and 
induced voltages are outlined and correlated, and new formulas and 
curves are developed. An analytical and graphical comparison of 
sheath bonding connections is presented. Investigations are re¬ 
ported on tests regarding the nature and extent of possible corrosion 
of sheaths caused by a-c, sheath voltages. 


L Introduction 

ITHIN recent years the use of single-conductor 
lead-covered underground cable for three- 
phase voltages ranging from 11 to 182 kv. has 
been rapidly increasing. The principal reasons are; 

(a) To transmit large quantities of powo*, for 

which three-conductor cable would be un¬ 
wieldy; 

(b) To obtain phase isolation; 

(c) To gain advantage of the inherently higher 

unit, didectric strength of the insulation in 
single-conductor cable. 

The growing import^ce of single-conductor transmis¬ 
sion cable is shown by the fact that the percentage used 
as compared to the total cable used in the United 
States increased from 4 per cent in 1926 to 8 per cent 
in 1927.1 

If the cables are installed in separate ducts and 
operated with solidly bonded sheaths, the sheath losses 
will range from 25 to 300 per cent of the conductor 
losses, thereby considerably decreasing the carrsnng 
capacity and increasing operating costs. If the sheaths 
are made discontinuous and bonded in special ways to 
prevent sheath currents, problems arise to provide 
satisfactory insulating joints, bonding apparatus and 
bonding connections, and to limit the sheath corrosion 
that may be caused by unneutralized sheath voltages. 

In 1926 the Conunonwealth Edison Company began 
the installation of single-conductor imderground cable 
as three-phase, 60-cycle, 66-kv. lines and as 12-lcv. 
leads to transformers feeding these lines. Since cal¬ 
culations showed that if the sheath losses were elimi¬ 
nated, the carrying capacity of these two sizes of cable 

*Head Engineer and Asst. Head Engineer, Technical Division, 
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would be increased approximately 20 and 70 per cent 
respectively, with a corresponding increase in the cost 
of the installed cable and conduit of 1 or 2 per cent, 
it was decided to make some trial installations with 
various kinds of insulating sleeves, bonding apparatus, 
and methods of bonding. Because the results of the 
preliminary installations were favorable, this practise 
was extended to all 66-kv. lines and 12-kv. leads in 1927. 

The authors developed a new device, namdly, a 
three-phase sheath bonding transformer, and also a new 
sheath bonding connection, which appear to have 
marked advantages over previous bonding devices and 
connections. 

At the end of 1928 the various devices and the most 
promising schemes of connections were installed on 114 
miles of 66-kv. cable and 18 miles of 12-kv. cable. 

A general considaa.tion of the entire problem of 
diminating sheath losses and reducing sheath voltages 
on single-conductor a-c. cables will be attempted in <;hig 
article with special reference to the work done by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company in the past two 
years. 

II. Economics 

Preliminary findings, which have been confirmed, 
show that the dimination of the sheath losses in three- 
phase, 60-cycle, 66-kv. Unes consisting of single-con¬ 
ductor 750,000-cm. cables installed in conduits with 
other cables, increases the average yearly carrying 
capacity from approximately 60,000 to 60,000 kv-a., 
or about 20 per cent. Since tiie total investment cost 
of the installed cable is approximately $60,000 per tvh'Ip 
of line or about $1.20 per kv-a. mile, the increased 
investment value resulting from the diminution of 
sheath losses is, therefore, approximatdy $12,000 per 
mile of line. An additional saving is made in the cost of 
i^uced sheath losses which is about $1000 per mile of 
line per year, assuming 66,000-kv-a. average yearly 
rating and a 60 per cent load factor. Capitalized at 10 
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per cent per year, this represents an additional invest¬ 
ment saving of $10,000 per mile of line. 

Extra investment is required for (1) insulating joints, 
(2) insulated cable saddles and bond wire, (3) special 
fire-proofing to minimize corrosion due to a-c. voltages, 
and, perhaps, (4) bonding devices such as reactors or 
transformers; The additional investment cost required 
per manhole is about $65 for the first three items and 
$125 to $260 for all four items. Using even all four 


A” 



Pig. 1—Shjsath Voltage Vectob Diagrams 


(a) Induced voltages for eQuilateral rectangular and flat cable spacings. 

Note. Z 9^0 

(b) Continuous cross bonding, one circuit of Fig. 2 c 

(c) Cross-bonding. Mg. 2d 

(d) Continuous cross-bonding, star-connected transformer. Fig. 2ci 

itons and assuming twelve manholes pw mile, the 
average additional cost of elimination of sheath losses 
is approximately $1500 per mile. This is only one- 
eighth of the inm'eased value of a 66-kv. line due to the 
increased rating. The cost of the losses saved would 
pay for the additional investment cost in one or two 
years. 

. If 66 kv. cables only were installed in a given conduit, 
the elimination of sheath losses would result in an in- 
m’ease of canying capacity of 30 per cent, while the 
; extra cost would be the same. 

On lower voltage, high®* current cables, the gain 
is much larger. For the 12-lcv. leads feeding the trans- 
fpnnCTs of the 66-kv. lines, the standard practise in 
Chicago is to install three 1,760,000 cm. cables per 
phase. All nine cables are usually in one conduit. 
In this case .the increase in carrying capacity obtained 
by the elimination of sheath losses is about 70 per cent 
. (see cable 2 in Table I). 
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The maximum allowable length of conduit between 
manholes is another important economic consideration. 
The cost of a manhole suitable for 66-kY. cable and 
joints is about $500. The additional cost of three 
66-kv. joints and oil reservoirs plus the joints on lower 
voltage cables, fireproofing, racking, etc., will average 
$600 per manhole. Each manhole eliminated along a 
typical 66-kv. line will represent, thraefore, a saving of 
$1100, besides additional savings in the unit cost of 
pulling and handling longer cable lengths. 

Induced sheath voltages are directly proportional 


desirable to increase the maximum conduit lengths up 
to the length of a city block, about 660 ft. This reduces 
the average number of manholes per mile from 13 to 9, 
thereby saving over $4000 per mile of line. The 
increased investment cost for the necessary bonding 
devices for coimection E5g. 2G, that is, one in every 
other manhole, is approximately $600 per mile. In 
view of this large saving, the company is trsdng over 
90 H & M sheath bonding transformers for installation 
in new conduit built in 1928, where the sections of 
conduit are 550 to 700 ft. long. 


1 ^ 
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Pig. 2—Comparison of Connections ani> Resulting Sheath Voltages, Current, and Losses 
FOR 12-Kv. AND 66-Kv. Three-Phase 60-Cyole Single-Conductor Cables 

1. Jjengths of sections 1, 2, and 3 are 330, 400, and 470 ft. for G6-kv. cables and 55 per cent as long for 12-kv. cables 

2. Oable (1) 1,750.000 cir. mils, 12 kv.; Oat arrangement with 6 in. between centers; 20,000'kv-a. load per circuit 


3. Oable (2) 750,000 cif. mils, 66 kv.; flat arrangement with 6 in. 

4. Voltage profiles are for outer cables on connections B, M, and F, 

5. Impedance drops are for fault current of 3000 amperes returning 

to cable length. Because of a-c. electrolysis and 
other reasons, it may be impracticable or destructive 
to operate the cables with sheath voltages exceeding 
12 volts to ground or 22 volts between cables. With¬ 
out bonding devices on 66-kv. cables, for example, this 
limit is reached with about 500-ft. lengths, or under 
practical conditions with about 13 manholes par mile. 
If a series type of bonding device as shown in Fig. 2e, 
or the cross-bonded, star-ground type of connection as 
shown in Fig. 2g is used, the lengths may be increased 
100 or 60 per cent, respectively, without increasing the 
voltages between sheaths and ground, and with only 
negligible sheath losses. 

The Commonwealth Edison Company has foimd it 


between centers: 60,000-kv-a. load per circuit 

and profiles are for section 1-C, 2-B, and 3-i4 for connections C, D, and G. 
over sheaths with manholes every 400 ft. 

III. Sheath Voltages and Losses 
A. Sheath VoUages 

The induced sheath voltages in single-conductor 
lead-covered cables on a-c. circuits vary logarithmically 
with the ratio of distance between cable centers to 
the sheath radius, directiy with the frequency and 
magnitude of the conductor currents, and directly with 
the length of section between insulating joints. When 
cables are closely spaced, the adjacent and remote 
portions of the sheaths are unequally affected, a condi¬ 
tion commonly called the “proximity effect.” For 
cable sheaths in contact the proximity effect becomes 
very pronounced, but for cables installed in separate 
ducts with six or seven inches separation between 
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centers, it is small. The proximity effect has little 
effect on sheath voltages and is usually neglected. 
Various formulas for sheath voltages and losses ^have 
been developed; these formulas, neglecting proximity 
effect, have been collected and extended, in the 
Appendix. 

For purposes of illustration, the calculated induced 
voltages for typical kinds of cables are shown in Table I, 
and for the 66- and 12-kv. cables of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company in Fig. 2, the calculations being made 
on the basis that no other influence, su<* as other single¬ 
conductor circuits, iron pipes, etc., is present. For 
cables in contact the voltages per 100 ft. at rated loads 
are less than one volt, while for cables in separate ducts 
the voltages are 2 to 4H volts. 

For equilateral cable spacing the induced sheath 
voltage vectors are equal. For flat and rectangul^ 
spadngs the voltages induced in the outo cable sheaths 
are usually larger than the voltages induced in the 
middle cable sheath, and, in addition, the phase angles 
of the induced voltages are no longer 120 deg. apart 
(see Fig. lA and Appendix). 

At line terminals the configurations of len^hs to 
potheads are usually complicated and the induced 
voltages are greatly affected by other equipment, such 
as the busses which close the current loops. Because 
calculations are difficult and usually give results that 
are too low, estimates based on past experience are the 
most reliable guides in such cases. 

B: SheaUi Losses. 

If the single-conductor cables are solidly bonded, 
the induced voltages cause currents in the sheaths. 
Wh«i the spacing of sections of cables in a circuit is 
uniform between adjacent locations where the cables 
are solidly bonded, the induced voltage is neutralized 
as generated and there will be practically no voltage 
between the sheaths. 

In addition to the effect of the conductor currents, 
the sheath currents are mutually inductive between 
themselves, so that in genial the sheath current cannot 
be obtained by dividing the induced sheath voltage 
(open circuit) by tbe vector sum of the sheath resistance 
and sheath reactance. The sheath currents must be 
solved for simultaneously; and, as shown in the Ap¬ 
pendix, the currents and losses in outer cables in flat 
or rectangular spacing are generally unequal. 

In order to give an idea of the magnitude of sheath 
currents and losses, the ratios of currents and losses in 
the sheath as compared to the conductor are shown in 
Table I, In general if the sheath losses are eliminated 
and the cables are in separate ducts, the carrsdng ca¬ 
pacity is increased 15 to 70 per cent for usual cable 
sizes, or for a given load the copper temperature is 
decreased from 6 to 45 deg. cent. For cables in contact, 
the sheath losses, including the proximity effect, are 
1 to 15 per cent of the conductor losses. (Predse 
calculations for cables in contact are difficult because 
of proximity effect.) 


The sheath currents and losses are graphically shown 
in Fig. 2 for the 66- and 12-kv. cables of the Common¬ 
wealth Edison Company. 

IV. Methods op Reducing Sheath Losses 

When each phase of a given three-phase line instal¬ 
lation is to be carried in a separate metal-covered cable, 
one of the following methods might be used for mate¬ 
rially reducing the sheath losses: 

1. Large increase in sheath resistance and solid 
bonding; 

2. Large increase in conductivity of protective 
covering and solid boiiding; 

3. Two-conductor cable for each phase and solid 
bonding; 

4. Special sheath bonding connections and devices. 

Since the first three methods are impracticable or 

have only a limited application, they will be discussed 
briefly. 

1. By increasing sheath resistance, the sheath 
current is proportionately decreased and the sheath 
loss is decreased approximately inversely as the resis¬ 
tance. However, no suitable plastic metal having a 
resistivity several times that of lead is known. 

2. H the conductivity of the protective covering is 
greatly increased by adding copper wire armoring, for 
example, the current in the covering will approach 
the conductor current in magnitude. The conductivity 
of the annbring can be made so large that the losses 
will become less than the sheath losses with solid 
bonding and no armoring. For cables in adjacent 
ducts, the cost of the armoring is several times the 
cost of special bonding methods. The armoring might 
be used to advantage on submarine cables or on widely 
separated cables where the sheath voltages would be 
excessive if specif bonding connections were used. 

3. If a two-conductor “D” or concentric cable is 
used for each phase, with the two conductors connected 
to opposite ends of transformer phase winding, the two 
currents will have equal and opposite effects on the 
sheath and cause no induced voltage. This method 
requires special transformers (6-phase), but appears 
to have some merits for use at 10 or 15 kv. This 
scheme, however, also has the advantage of allowing 
continuation of operation with open delta connection 
when one cable fails. For 22 kv. and higher voltages, 
the tendency is for the cable size to become impracti¬ 
cable and for the cost per kv-a. of capacity to become 
considerably more than for single-conductor cable with 
special bonding. 

V. Sheath Bonding Methods 

A. General Considerations, All special methods of 
sheath bonding have as their principal purpose the 
elimination of sheath losses. Some methods are de¬ 
signed also to result in smaller voltages between sheaths 
and to ground. Many bonding methods are possible, 
although only a limited number of connections is 
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practicable. Various connections (see Fig. 2) will be 
discussed later in detail. 

For a given cable arrangement, conductor current, 
aud system frequency, the sheath voltage induced per 
cable length is a fixed quantity. The voltage from end 
to end of a cable sheath cannot be reduced except by 
allowing sheath currents to flow and to neutralize 
partially or totally the voltages in the sheath where 
they are induced. It is possible, however, by the 
bonding devices and connections later described to 
shift the relative position of the induced voltage vectors 
of the several cable sheaths in such a manner that the 
voltages between sheaths and to grotmd are reduced. 

The major considerations in the selection of connec¬ 
tions, methods, and devices for special bonding are as 
follows: 

1. Elimination of sheath losses and increase of 
cable current-canying capacity; 

2. Reduction of normal induced voltages between 
sheaths and to groxmd to keep corrosion due to a-c. 
voltages at a minimmn; 

3. Limitation of abnormal sheath voltages during 
failure to the lowest possible values. 

The above objects must be accomplished vnthmt 
causing the following objectionable featoes: 

1. Excessive losses in the sheath bonding devices; 

2. Introduction of triple or other harmonic currents 
into the sheath circuit causing inductive interference 
with telephone circuits; 

3. Interference with proper current drainage to 
prevent d-c. electrolysis; also adverse ^ect on operation 
of the a-c. sheath bonding method by flow of stray 
d-c. currents; 

4. Excessive size, weight, space, or cost of bonding 
devices. 

B. Solid Bonding. If the sheaths are joined with 
ordinary joints and solidly bonded (Fig. 2a), the in¬ 
stallation is simple and avoids the introduction of new 
methods and apparatus. The sheath losses, however, 
will be of such size, especially if the cables are in 
separate ducts or farther apart, that the reduction in 
cancying capacity and the increase in sheath losses and 
operating costs are excessive, as previously indicated 
and as shown by the graphs in Fig. 2. 

C. Bonding One End Only to AuxiUary Cable. 
Sheath losses may be eliminated by connecting only 
one end of every length of sheath to some auxiliary 
cable (Fig. 2b) or to the sheaths of other cables in the 
same conduits. This comection requires either the 
use of an extra duct and an auxiliary cable at con¬ 
siderable expense, or placing dependence on other 
cables which may not be permanent. One bond is 
more apt to become open by accident or mistake than 
bonds at each end, and the cable sheath may be left 
“floating” with the possibility of acquiring potentials 
dangerous to cable maintenance or to personal safety. 

This method, however, has been, used by the com¬ 


pany for special lengths at line terminals consisting of 
sections of cable going to potheads, transformer neu¬ 
trals, delta ties, etc. In these cases the induced volt¬ 
ages are irregular in magnitude and phase, and the 
cable sections do not lend themselves readily to other 
schemes of bonding. The usual practise of the Common¬ 
wealth Edison Company is to place one or more in¬ 
sulating sleeves in the sheaths of these special lengths. 
One end of each insulated section is connected to the 
station groimd bus, and in case the section has a pot- 
head, the pothead end is the end that is usually 
grounded. The end of the line in regular conduit is 
sodidly bonded in tite last manhole and also connected 
to the same ground bus. 

D. Cross Bonding. Two methods of cross bonding 
have been suggested. In 1914 L. Emanueli® devised a 
method of sheath bonding in which the cable sheatiis 
were cross-bonded continuously along the complete 
line, (Fig. 2c). With such a method and irregular 
cable lengths (which are of necessity always present), 
it is evident that the voltage vector d iag raTn will not 
repeatedly retrace a triangle; instead, it will form three 
erratic triangular helices, one for each sheath circuit 
(Fig. 1b). The voltages to ground are uncontrolled 
and may become excessive, depending on the chance 
succession of unequal cable lengths. (See voltage 
profile in Fig. 2.) Also, during failures it is not de¬ 
sirable to confine the returning failure current to a 
single cable sheath for the full length of the line be¬ 
tween the failure and the terminal, on accotmt of the 
excessive voltage that would exist on the cable sheath 
near the failure due to the high impedance of one cable 
sheath. (Note last column of Fig. 2.) 

W. E. Kirke and H. R. Searing* devised a method 
of cross-bonding, (Fig. 2d), in which the cables are 
solidly bonded in every third manhole and transposed 
in the two intermediate mariioles. With this method 
the sheath voltages of the three sheath circxiits between 
solid bonded points each trace the three sides of the 
triangle, starting at ground potential and returning to 
the same potential. If the cable spacing is not equilat¬ 
eral or if the cable lengths are not equal, the induced 
voltage triangles will not dose and a residual voltage 
remains which is neutralized by circulating current over 
the three cable lengths (see “r” Fig. 1a and Equation 4 
of Appendix). Since the impedance of three cable 
sheaths in series is presented to a relatively small 
diflferentid voltage, the resulting sheath currents 
caused by unequal cable lengths are in general quite 
small; and the sheath losses (see Fig. 2) are usually 
not more than 1 or 2 per cent as great as for solidly 
bonded sheaths. 

The ground potential is definitely fixed in every 
third manhole at the comer of the voltage vector 
triangle. As shown in Fig. Ic, the complete vector 
diagram for all three sheath circuits consists of three 
triangles with one common point (ground). The maxi¬ 
mum voltage between sheath and ground is equal. 
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therefore, to the induced voltage of a length of cable 
as shown in the voltage profile (Fig. 2d). 

This method has the advantages of simplicity and 
low cost, since it requires insulating joints in only two- 
thirds of the manholes and no additional bonding 
devices. Where conduit lengths are very unequal and 
where lines are frequently cut and mterchanged, as on 
station properties, this method is often inconvenient. 

Cross-bonding has been used in over 90 per cent of 
the work of the Commonwealth Edison Comply. 
However, the company has installed insulating joints 
in all manholes in order that other bonding schemes 
could be used later if the sheath voltages with cross- 
bonding proved too. high. 

E. Reactance Bonding. In 1914 L. Emanueli* 
and in 1920 P. CapdeviUe^ set forth the general principle 
of malHrig a 50 per cent reduction in potential between 
sheaths and to ground by using impedances connected 
in series with the cable sheaths, the coils being inter¬ 
connected and grounded at the mid-points (see Fig. 2 b). 
The impedance of the devices is made conaderably 
higher than the impedance of the sheaths, with the 
result that very little current flows and the voltage drop 
is almost entirely in the device. Emanueli used single¬ 
phase transformers for the purpose, while Capdeville 
describes both resistance and reactance (Fig. 2b), 
preferring a single-phase iron cored reactance designed 
for enclosure inside the cable joint sleeve. 

A method of bonding cable sheaths through saturated 
iron core reactance coils has been devised by R. W. 
Atkinson.® The coils are connected in series with the 
cable sheaths, and their midpoints may also he inter- 
coimected and grounded (Fig. 2b). A second purpose 
of these coils is to limit the value of abnormal voltage 
which can exist on the cable sheaths due to excessive 
current in one or more of the conductors during a failure 
or other cause. For this purpose the coils are detigned 
with closed iron cores proportioned to operate normally 
at or near the saturation point. The coils normally 
draw only a small exciting current. If, however, the 
voltage which is induced in the sheath and applied to the 
coil tends to rise to an excessive value due to abnormal 
conductor current, the iron core will saturate and the 
effective impedance of the reactor will greatly decrease. 
This will allow a very large ciurent to flow which will 
neutralize the excessive induced voltage in the sheath. 
Abnormal voltages from this cause are limited to a 
small amount over the saturation voltage of the coil, 
perhaps 200 to 300 per cent of normal. 

Although reactance coils accomplish their intended 
functions they introduce several objectionable features, 
among which the following may be named: 

1. Since th^r are single-phase and operate near the 
saturation point, triple harmonic, exdting currents 
are introduced into the sheath circuits, and may cause 
.inductive interference on parallel telephone or signal 
circuits. (Triple harmonic currents equal to 15 per cent 


of the exciting current were found in test on such 
devices.) 

2. It frequently happens that cable sheaths carry 
stray direct currents which may easily he of the same 
order of magnitude as the normal exciting current of 
the reactors (10 to 20 amperes). The iron core may 
become saturated with d-c. flxix, increasing losses in the 
sheath and reactor and causing even harmonics in 
the exciting current, which may result in telephone 
interference. 

3. During return flow of failure current along the 
sheath circuit the voltages or impedance drops across 
the coils are limited only by flux saturation in the iron 
cores. These voltages are added in serieswiththesheath 
voltage drop along the entire length of an isolated 
section of a line, and the total voltage drop,includingthe 
single-phase coils, may become excessive (see Table II 
and Figs. 2 and 6). 

4. The three separate devices increase the invest- 


TABIiS II 

COMPARATIVE VOLTAGES AND LOSSES FOB VARIOUS 
SHEATH BONDING CONNECTIONS 
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per cem 
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k of losses with 
d bonding 

Calci 
sheath 
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failure 
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voltage 
long 66- 
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Connection 

Fig. 

2 

Cable 

sheaths 

Device 

Total 

Across 

device 

Per 1000 
ft. of line 

Solid bond. 

A 

100 

.. 

100 

. , 

125 

Aux ground. 

B 

0 

0 

0 


2001 

Continuous cross bond.. 

O 

0.2 

.. 

0.2 

.. 

415 

Cross bond. 

D 

3 

.. 

3 

.. 

135 

Series resistance. 

E 

0.5 

5 

5.6 

800 

2120 

Sat. core reactor. 

E 

1 

2 

3 

65 

250 

transformer. 

F 

0 

2 

2 

100 

320 

3-0 transformer. 

E 

1.5 

0.9 

2.4 

.14 

160 

Cross bond—star. 

G 

1 

0.5 

1.6 

• • 

135 


’('Average Tna^tinHim limit. 

flsolated circuit with. 3000 amperes returning on its sheaths with man 
holes assumed 400 ft. apart. 
tAssumed other cables in three adiacent ducts. 

ment cost and in addition require considerable maiAole 
space. 

F. Resistance Bonding. Resistances may be con¬ 
nected as shown in Fig. 2e. They have several times 
the losses of equivalent reactance devices and must 
have large thermal storage to withstand line faili^ 
currents of several thousand amperes. Metal grids 
would probably be required and manhole water con¬ 
ditions would require enclosing them in a case. All 
these factors necessitate excessive size, and hence 
relatively large cost and inconvenience in installation. 

Resistance bonding does not have the desirable 
voltage limiting characteristic for minimum voltage 
drop during the return flow of line failure currents. The 
summation of the IR drops for a section of isolated line 
during the flow of failure curr^ts might be several 
thousand volts per mile of line (see Table II and Figs. 2 
and 6). Fihally, resistance bonding would greatly 
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complicate protection against d-e. electrolysis, making 
effective “sheath drainage” practically impossible. 

G. Partial Current Flow Bonding. Either series 
resistances or reactances may be chosen of such values 
that any desired percentage of the sheath current with 
sheaths solidly bonded will be allowed to flow. With 
such a scheme there is partial neutralization of the in¬ 
duced sheath voltages and thus a compromise is made 
between sheath losses and sheath voltages. This 
reduction may be made in Edition to the 50 per cent 
obtained by grounding the coil mid-taps as in Fig. 2e. 
In no case can a reduction of more than 50 per cent in 



Fia. 3 —Sheath Current, Sheath Loss, and Total Loss vs. 

Sheath Voltage 

Using series resistora or reactors .in single conductor cable sheatb 

The ordinates give values as compared to the values which obtain for solid 
bonding^ while the abscissas give voltages as compared to those which 
obtain when no sheath current flows 

sheath voltage be obtained without introducing sheath 
losses. 

Pig. 3 shows in percentages the possibilities of this 
method for ordinary conditions where the.ratio of sheath 
resistance to reactance varies from 1 to 3—the values 
usually encountered with 60-cyele cables. 

If resistance bonding is used and numerical values 
are considered it is quickly discovered that the heat 
losses in the resistor itself are very large. For example, 
if sheath potentials are limited 50 per cent by this 
method, then, as shown in Fig. 3, the sheath currents 
are reduced to 50 or 60 per cent of the values which 
they would attain with solid-bonding, and the total 


losses in both the sheath and the resistor are from 50 to 
70 per cent of the value for solid-bonding. Of these 
losses about half occur in the resistors and for t 3 T)ical 
cables are easily of the order of 200 to 300 watts per 
resistor. 

If reactance bonding is u^ and sheath potentials 
are limited to 50 per cent of the induced voltages by 
this method, the currents are 60 to 70 per cent of the 
values with solid bonding, and sheath losses are 45 to 
60 per cent of values for solid-bonding. The losses in 
the reactors will be small. The reactors usually must 
have an air gap in the core to prevent saturation of the 
iron. 

With either resistance or reactance a serious practical 
disadvantage of this method of sheath voltage reduc¬ 
tion is the necessity for separate individual adjustment 
of every device to values appropriate for the various 
sheath lengths if uniform conditions are desired along 
the line. In all other respects the connections, advan- 



Fia. 4 —^Wiring Diagram op Three-Phase H & M Sheath- 
Bonding Transformer 

Series primary'-wound secondary type for use in connection E of Pig. 2 

tages, and disadvantages are the same as already dis¬ 
cussed for reactance coils and resistors. 

H. Single-Phase Transformers. Both foreign®’* and 
American raigineers have suggested single-phase trans¬ 
formers for sheath bonding (Fig. 2 p). The iron core is 
placed either inside or outeide the joint sleeve and 
around the copper conductor, which acts as a one-tum 
primary. The secondary winding is connected across 
the insulating sleeve so that its induced voltage exactiy 
opposes the induced sheath voltage and prevents the 
flow of sheath currents. Individual adjustment of 
every coil is required. The method has serious mechani¬ 
cal disadvantages and introduces also practically all 
the disadvantages described for single-phase iron cored 
reactors. 

I. H & M Shealh Bonding Transformers. In order 
to retain the advantages of 50 per cent reduction in the 
voltages between cable sheaths and to ground by using 
•connection 2-E, or a 4Q per cent reduction by using the 
newly devised connection 2-G, and at the same time not 
to incur the disadvantages listed for, reactance or resis¬ 
tance bonding, the H & M three-phase sheatii bonding 
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transformer has been devised by the authors. This 
transformer consists essentially of three primary coils 
wound on the legs of a three-phase iron core. The 
secondary winding may consist of an individual coil 
on each of the three core legs, the coils being delta- 
connected as shown in Fig. 4. This type of trans¬ 
former is called the wound secondary type. A cheaper 
method of obtaining the secondary is to place a bar of 
copper around each end of the entire core,' as shown in 
Mg. 5. This design is called the bar-secondary type. 
It is less effective electrically during cable failures. 

The normal three-phase reactance of the primary 
coils is high, only a small exciting current flows, and 
losses are negligible. (The losses in the transformers 
themselves are only a fraction of one per cent of the 
losses which would obtain with solid bonding. See 
Table II.) The secondary coils function normally 
only as a tertiary winding preventing the flow of triple 
harmonic currents in the sheaths. When there is a 
line failure the single-phase failure current divides in 



Pio. 5—H & M Three-Phase Sheath-Bonding Tbanspormbr 

Bar secondary type—(cover removed) 

Case is normally Ailed with a hard compound 

the first transformer or two adjacent to the fault. 
The current returns nearly equally divided on the three 
cable sheaths and therefore in parallel through the three 
primary coils of almost all of the transformers along the 
line. Because of the secondary winding the device 
then behaves exactly as a short-circuited transfonner, 
and the series reactance of the transformer is due to 
leakage flux only (not saturation flux) with the result 
that the reactance drop is minimum in value. Con¬ 
sequently, in the case of cable failure current returning 
along the sheaths, the transformers cause only a very 
jaman increase in the total impedance drop, as indicated 
in Mgs. 2 and 6. 

Stray direct currents flow according to the resistance 
of the sheath circuit, and divide about equally in the 
three coils; The d-c. flux is in parallel in the three 
legs of the iron core and must return through an air 
path, and thus these stray direct currents flowing 
through idle transformers will have no undesirable 
effect on the a-c. characteristics. Also, tiie trans¬ 
former coils present very small resistance to the flow of 


direct current, and introduce no complications into 
d-c. electrolysis mitigation. The three-phase trans¬ 
forms- allows large economies in size, weight, and 
convenience of installation. 

To summarize, the three-phase transformss have 
the following characteristics: high three-phase impe¬ 
dance, minimum single-phase impedance, verylowlosses, 
practically no current harmonics, no interference with 
stray d-c. flow or electrolysis mitigation, and economy 
of installation. 

The primary coils of the three-phase transforms may 
be connected in series with the sheaths and the mid¬ 
taps grounded as shown in the ssies reactance or 
resistance methods (Fig. 2e) or in the single-phase 
transformer method (Mg. 2 f). With the three-phase 
transforms, however, the 50 ps cent reduction in 
sheath potential is obtained without incurring the 
disadvantages inherent in the other devices. 

In the scheme of connstions devised by the authors 
and shown in Mg. 2g, the cable sheaths are soss-bonded 
continuously throughout the entire line, and the center 
of the vector triangle of sheath voltages is fixed at 
ground potential by star connected transformers spaced 
at approximately equal intervals along the line. The 
transformers may be installed in every manhole, in 
every second manhole, or in evsy fourth manhole. 
They should not, howevs, be connected at intervals 
which are a multiple of three cable lengths, because with 
such a connection the vector triangles have the ground 
point shifted over to the corner, instead of being fixed 
at the center. If the transformers are connected at too 
great an interval, the voltages during normal operation 
will not be sufficiently controlled as indicated in Mg. 1b; 
furthermore, impedance drops would be excessive during 
failures because the returning current must travel on 
one sheath circuit until it can divide at a transformer. 
Under practical conditions every second manhole 
appears to be the most desirable interval. 

This connection permits a considerable saving in 
investment cost for the following three reasons: only 
half as many coils are required as for other connections; 
the coils are wound for about 60 per cent as much 
voltage as for the series connections; and only three 
coil leads are required for the sheath bonds. 

Under practical conditions the maximum sheath 
voltages to ground are reduced to about 60 or 66 per 
cent of the induced voltages instead of to 50 per cent 
as with the series connections (see Table II and Mg. 2 b 
and 6). 

J. General Comparison of Voltages and Losses. In 
order to make a general comparison of the various 
sheath bonding connections. Mg. 2 and Table II have 
been prepared. The profiles apply only to the normal 
voltage on the cable sheath. The maximum voltages 
occur in all cases in the manholes where the insulating 
sleeves are installed. 

Table II and Mg. 2 give also a comparison of the 
abnormal voltage rises along the sheaths of a three- 
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phase 66-lcv. line. It is assumed that a t 3 ?pical fault 
cun-ent (3000 amperes) is confined entirely to the three 
sheaths (in parallel) of the given line for all cases except 
for continuous cross-bonding where the fault current is 
confined to the one sheath mrcuit, and for auxiliary 
bonding where current returns on sheaths of three 
adjacent cables. In the practise of the Common¬ 
wealth Edison Company, the mainTmim distance to 
which the fault cuiTent will be confined entirely to a 
given line is one-half mile and occurs in conduit built 
in 1928. The company’s practise for single-conductor 
cables as well as other cables is to bond them to other 
cable sheaths wherever possible, thereby reducing the 
impedance of the return path for the fault current. For 
the same reason the sheath bonding transformer neutral 
points or mid-taps are bonded solidly to other cables in 
the manhole wherever possible. On the 12-kv. leads 
to transformers the maximum length has been 2000 ft., 
the usual length, however, being only 600 or 600 ft. 

In most of the sheath bonding methods under practi¬ 
cal conditions a small amount of sheath current and 
losses are present. Some losses are present also in 
sheath bonding devices. The sum of these losses for 
the various connections undw average field conditions 
is given in Table II and Fig. 2. 

K. Fidd Tests and Experiments on Connections. 
Voltage tests have been made on all 66-ky. and 12-kv. 
single conductor cables bonded for elimination of 
sheath losses and on several short sections of line 
specially bonded for tests. In all cases the measured 
sheath voltages check those calculated by the ordina^ 
logarithmic formulas (given in the Appendix) within 
about 10 per cen.t. The degree of accuracy of the 
voltage formulas is apparently greater than is re¬ 
quired due to the uncertainties and complications of 
actual installations. 

Tests have been made on connections A, B, D, E, and 
G of Fig. 2 and on some other less promising connections 
not shown. The results of all these tests verified the 
accuracy of the theories and formulas. 

No measurable difference in sheath voltages was 
obtained with any of the connections with the <^ble 
dry or submerged in water. This does not indicate 
that leakage currents did not flow between tiie sheaths, 
but merely that the total amount is small compared 
to solid bonding currents and that because of sym¬ 
metry of connections ’'tbty little leakage current flows 
through the bonding devices. 

No resistance devices were tested, but there is ap¬ 
parently no good reason to expect any departures from 
theory. Tests were made using single-phase Atkinson 
saturated core reactors and H & M thr^phase sheath 
bonding transformers, both devices being rated at 22 
volts per phase. In one case the latto device has mth- 
stood return failure current from a line service failure 
about one-half mile distant with no app^ent effects. 

Fig. 6 shows the much lower voltage drop for single¬ 
phase current flowing equally in all three coils of a three- 


phase transformer as compared to three single-phase 
saturated core reactors or resistors in parallel. The 
higher current values are similar to those which would 
occur in the field for return failure currents. 

The vectorial relations shown in Fig. 1 a or the sum¬ 
mation voltage Equation 4 of the appendix for flat 
spacing was checked by disconnecting cable sheaths at 
one end of a group of cross-bonded 66-kv. cables in¬ 
stalled in three nearly equal lengths of conduit. With 
one set of bonds open at the end of a group of three 
lengths, the voltages between cables were nearly zero, 
while the voltage between each sheath end and ground 
was about 35 per cent of the average voltage induced 
per sheath length. When the bonds were closed, 
sheath currents measured about 10 per cent of the solid- 
bonded'Rvalues in spite of practical equality of the 
cross-bonded lengths. 

A confirmation was made of the interesting fact that 



Fig. 6—Impedance Drop During Single Phase Line 
Failure for Sheath Bonding Devices 

A « Besistor or open core reactor 
B » Three l^phase saturated core reactors in parallel 
C « 3-phase H & M sheath bonding transformer (wound secondary type) 
(Normal rated phase voltage, 22 volts for all devices) 

for solidly bonded cables in either flat or rectangular 
spacing the voltage summation is not zero. The 
residual voltage which is cumulative along the entire 
line causes current to circulate between the three 
sheaths in parallel and the earth or surroundings, enter¬ 
ing the cable sheaths at one end of the line and leaving 
at the other. This circulating current was measured for 
a 66-kv. line and totaled about l/30th of the con¬ 
ductor current. The actual numerical value is of 
little significance since the impedance of the earth 
return is not known. 

VL Insulating Joints 

In any method of eliminating sheath losses by 
special bonding, insulating joints are required for in¬ 
terrupting the electrical continuity of the sheath circuit. 
An insulating joint should be mechanically rugged, 
impervious to moisture^ fluid tight under all operating 
conditions of internal pressure and vacuum, and should 
have an insulating ring or surface of sufficient length to 
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prevent excessive current leakage across the insulator. 
Also, it must operate satirfactorily when totally sub¬ 
merged in manhole water for years at a time. 

A number of insulating sleeves has been devised. 
The leading types are as follows: 

(1) An assembly of partsmechanicallyheldtogether; 

(2) A lead sleeve soldered directly onto a metallic 
coating on the ends of a porcelain insulator tube; 

(8) A material such as Bakelite molded on brass. 

The latter method, as incorporated in the H & T 
insulating sleeve, has been used for almost all the work 
of the Commonwealth Edison Company. In their 
practise the brass end rings of the sleeve are soldered to 
lead tubing which forms a part of the containing sleeve 
for the joint or slip-over sleeve for installation on the 
cable sheath. A picture of a longitudinal cross-section 
‘ of the device as part of one-half of a 66-kv. joint sleeve 
is shown in Fig. 7. No leaks have occurred in these 
insulating sleeves in service, and several which had 



Pig. 7—Cross-Section oy Onb-Haip op 66-Kv. .Ioint Sleeve 
WITH H & T Insulating Sleeve 

operated for over 2 years under water with voltages of 
15 to 35 volts across the Bakelite were inspected and all 
foimd to be in good condition. 

When a common oil reservoir is used for the three 
joints, it is necessary to put insulators in each of the 
three oil pipe lines. Insulators suitable for this service 
are available. In one design of the H & T sleeve, the 
nipple for the oil pipe is molded directly into the Bake¬ 
lite ring. This avoids the necessity for an additional 
insulator in the oil pipe line and at the same time it may 
be used as one of the filling nipples for the joint sleeve. 

VIL A-C. Elbctbolysis 

,Any method .of eliminating sheath losses results in 
the presence of a-c. potentials between sheaths and to 
groiuid. The principal problem introduced by these 
voltages is the production or increase of sheath corrosion. 

For lines in regular condmts, .the Commonwealth 
Edison Company has operated single-conductor cables 
from a few inonths to two years with a-c. sheath poten¬ 
tials at full load of 5 to 12 volts to ground and 8 to 20 
volts between sheaths. For lengths to potheads the 
voltages have been about the same, excepting for one 
temporary installation, wha*e they were 100 per cent 
larger. In addition, a large number of laboratory tests 


has been made and is still being conducted for the' 
purpose of determining the chief factors in corrosion 
produced by a-c. voltages and the practical maximum 
value that these sheath voltages should be allowed to 
attain.*. These tests and field observations have demon¬ 
strated* that under field conditions corrosion due to 
a-c. voltages may occur. The principal factors appear 
to be as follows: 

(a) Current density, which is dependent on the 
voltages between cable sheaths and to grqund and on 
the resistivity of the surrounding manhole water, 
conduit, and fireproofing. 

(b) The chemical nature of the wata*, ducts, and 
fireproofing. 

• (c) Superimposed d-c. potentials. 

' (d) Temperature. 

The field studies' have been .made on cables installed 
in the company’s ordinary conduits which are made 
by pouring concrete aroimd precast concrete ducts to 
form a monolithic mass. The usual distance between 
duct centers is 6 or 6 in. 

As the company’s standard fire-proofiing has been 
rope and cement, the first tests were made with that 
covering. In the laboratory and field it was found 
that severe pitting was produced under the rope 
leaving distinct chainlike rope marks. Pitting occurred 
also under bubbles of air entrapped next to the sheath 
with cement directly applied with cheese-cloth binding. 
Since it was apparent that such pockets would be very 
difficult to eliminate entirely,—one air bubble or crack 
might causeconcentrationandapit,—^theoppositecourse 
was pursued by providing a uniform cushion of unim¬ 
pregnated asbestos tape wrapped next to the sheath, 
over which was applied standard rope and cement 
fireproofing. This distributed the area of attack, 
laboratory tests showing that the severity of the 
pitting for given a-c. potentials was reduced at least 50 
per cent, as compared to what was obtained with only 
rope and cement. It was discovered in the laboratory 
that certain .asbestos preparations, cements and dips, 
had a very pronounced action in promoting corrosion, 
chiefly, it appeared, as a result of'forming a good elec- 
trol 3 rte and inCTeasing the current density for a given 
voltage. 

Tests were made in the field to determine the relative 
resistivities of the several elements for the purpose of 
obtaining an approximate idea of the important factors 
affecting the current densities. The range of resistances 
found was as follows: 


RBSISTANOB PBB PT. OP OABLB LENGTH*-OHM8 



Max. 

Min. 

Ave, 

Bare cable ebeath in’manhole water. 

36 

1.5 

10 

Wet Hreproohng on cable.. 

100 

10 

50 

Cable i^eath in submerged ducts. 

1500 

250 

400 


*600 sq. cm. of surface per foot of cable (cable overall diameter-^2.8-in.) 
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Laboratory tests have been made on J^in. lead wires 
in test tubes with the wires submerged in waters taken 
from nine manholes and with the voltages such that the 
average current densities were maintained at 8,6, 12, 
and 20 milliamperes per sq. cm. The test tubes were 
kept at temperatures of 18 to 25 deg. cent., which are 
typical temperatures of manhole waters in the summer. 
The tests, which were run with 150 cells for periods of 
300 hours, showed that corrosion occurs with a large 
variation in severity. It seems that the only general 
conclusion that can be safely drawn in these tests is 
that waters which are practically neutral chemically 
and of high specific resistivity will cause the smallest 
amount of corrosion with a-c. voltages. 

Increased corrosion at higher temperature was deter¬ 
mined by running duplicate test cells at room tempOTa- 
ture and at 45 deg. cent, with current densities of 10 
milliamperes per sq. cm. It was found that corrosion 
progressed two to four times as rapidly at the higher 
temperature. In all tests in small cells it was found 
that the active chemicals in the water were used up 
more or less rapidly and that with a larger volume of 
water, or with renewed water, the corrosion was greatly 
increased. In the field, of course, available water supply 
is often very large. 

In some laboratory tests, conditions at the duct 
mouth were simulated. The cables were protruding 
from the dummy conduit with 6 in. between centers, 
the protruding portions being fireproofed with rope and 
cement. It was found that excessive corrosion could 
take place in the protruding portions with a potential of 
10 volts between the sheath and ground, or 20 volts 
between cables. It was found also in these tests, and 
confir*med by a special field installation, that the rate of 
corrosion increased with the temperature. Other tests 
showed that the resistivity of manhole waters and 
cement ducts or fire-proofings decreased about 15 per 
cent, if the temperature is increased from 15 to 26 deg. 
cent, and 50 per cent for a change from 10 to 40 deg. 
cent. The increase of corrosion with temperature ap¬ 
pears to be due to both the stimulation of chemical 
activity and to an increase in current density. 

Cables that operated a year Avith voltages of 5 to 12 
volts between sheath and ground and in conduits 
which were normally dry have been found upon re¬ 
moval to have only a very thin layer of corrosive 
products, probably only one or two mils thick, which 
could be easily rubbed off with a rag. Other cables 
which had operated a year and a half under water with 
maximum potentials of about 12 and 24 volts to ground 
showed pitting. The maximum depths of the pits 
were found in the manholes under rope and cement- 
fireproofing and were approximately 4 ^d 15 mils 
deep, respectively. The cable that was in the ducts 
showed only surface discoloration of 1 or 2 mils thiclmess 
except in one case where the cable had operated with a 
sheath potential of 18 volts to ground and corroded to 
depth of over 20 mils at two isolated spots. It appears 


that the cable at these spots was intermittently wet, 

Hayden® found that a-c. electrolysis could be greatly 
reduced, even entirely removed or reversed, by super¬ 
imposing a d-c. voltage about 1.5 per cent of the a-c. 
voltage with the sheath negative. From tests made in 
the company’s laboratory on cable samples and on lead 
wire in the test tubes it was found that the converse 
may be equally true and that a positive d-c. potential 
of 0.6 volt combined with a-c. potentials of 10 or 20 
volts may be destructive out of all proportion to the 
sum of the effects to be expected from either potential 
alone. Apparently, when single-conductor cables are 
operating with induced a-c. potentials on the sheaths, 
special precautions will be necessary to keep the sheaths 
at zero or negative d-c. potentials relative to the 
surroTxndings. 

As a result of their studies, Hayden and the Bureau * 
of Standards^ ^d other investigators have concluded 
that only under very unusual circumstances will a-c. 
corrosion exceed 1 per cent of the theoretical effect of an 
equal direct current. Most of the results are based on 
weighing the samples to detect the total amotmt of 
removed metal. But with a-c. electrolysis just as 
with d-c. elefitrolysis, the chief damage has been foimd 
to be pitting of the sheath surface. These pits may 
penetrate entirely through the lead sheath long before 
the loss of weight uniformly distributed woiild become 
serious. Pitting may be caused by impurities in, or 
adhering to, the sheath, by difffflential aeration at the 
bottom of the pit due to corrosion products left behind, 
or by breaks in the coating of corrosion products which 
protect and reduce corrosion over most of the surface. 

It appears that so-called self-corrosion, which may 
be caused by chemicals from the surrounding soil or 
conduit structure, by differential galvanic action, or by 
non-uniformity or impurities in the lead, may be in¬ 
creased by a-c. potentials. This applies also to the 
increased action at the air-water line. 

From two years of laboratory and field experience it 
appears that for cables submerged in water, an a-c. 
potential of 12 volts between the cable sheath and 
ground is a practical safe limit for Chicago. It is 
realized, however, that conditions vary in different 
cities or parts of one city and that conclusions base^ oh 
experience gained over such a short interval of time 
may have to be altered as a result of futore data. 

Similar corrosion problems may be encountered when 
lead-covered cables are buried in the earth as has been 
done occasionally in Europe and the United States. 
The effects of soil corrosion itself have been studied and 
a good summary appears in Technologic Paper No. 368, 
Bureau of Standards, 1928. If the sheath is covered by 
a fibrous covering, then there is still the possibility of 
sheath corrosion on account of the covering not re¬ 
maining impervious to moisture. The various methods 
for reducing sheath losses and posable corrosion de¬ 
scribed in this article for cables in ducts are equally 
applicable to buried cables. 
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VIIL Conclusions 

1. For cables separated as in ducts the elimination 
of sheath losses results in increased load ratings of 
16 to 80 per cent, and decreased total cable losses of 
20 to 75 i)er cent. 

2. Experiments have verified the calculated sheath 
voltages for the various bonding connections. 

3. K sheath voltages on regular sections of cable 
must be reduced because of corrosion due to a-c. elec¬ 
trolysis, it appears very desirable to use the bonding 
connections shown in Fig. 2e or 2g for which the three- 
phase sheath bonding transformer seems most suitable. 

4. Satisfactory insulating joints are essential for 
the practical elimination of sheath losses and successful 
designs are now available. 

• 5. A-c. electrolysis is a complicated phenomenon 

and few definite conclusions can be drawn. Field tests 
and exp®'ience in Chicago indicate that 12 volts to 
ground is a practical safe limit. 
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Appendix 

Sheath Voltages, Currents, and Losses 

BY K. W. MILLER 

1. Symbols and Assumptions. The formulas for 
sheath voltages, currents, and losses given in Table III 
and the numerical values plotted in Figures 8, 9,10, and 
11 are based on the following assumptions: 

1. No proximity effect. 

2. Mathematically perfect cables and spacing, and 
equal sheath resistances. 

3. Conductor currents accurately 3-phase and equal. 

4. Open-circuited sheaths not connected at more 
than one point and solidly bonded sheaths not grounded 
at more than one point. 

5. No disturbing magnetic or conducting bodies 
within the field of influence. 

J5-phase conductor current is taken as the reference 
vector in all cases. Phase rotation is A, B, C. The 
following abbreviations are used. 

El and h = sheath voltage and sheath current in 
cable A 

Ei and Is = sheath voltage and sheath current in 
cable B 
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jx(-l-jJ^) 

2(R+jx) 


- (1 + i/ 3N) +j (W-VB) 

2CM+j)(N+j) 



1|R 

R^+x* 

3x2 

R2 + X2 


3(M* + N® + 2) 


9 


2(M® + I)<N®+I) 


10 

WHERE: 


y • 

2* X 

y » { X + % > 

Z ' C X - %) 

y * (X + a) 

Z • (x-%) 

(%+a+ %) 
Z*(x+%-'%) 

y» (x+a-^) 

Z = (x + %-'%) 


•Staglo-ptase operation. Case No. 1. is given for comparison. 
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BaandJa = sheath voltage and sheath current in numerals corresponding to the cable awangements 
cable C shown in Table III and with letters to identify the 

2 B/3 and B, = residual voltages per unit length of phases to which the curve applies. Thus, for example, 

circuit for connections (c. g., see III-A, C denotes voltages for A and C phases of rec- 

Pig. lA) tangular spacing. Some curves are identical for 

Wn = Total sheath losses in cables of one different arrangements of cables. 

circuit The error in induced voltages due to neglect of the 

R = Resistance of sheath per unit length proximity effect is estimated to be less than 10 per cent 
of cable for cables in contact and the error rapidly decreases 

s = Spacing between adjacent cable with wide" spacings. 

centers The algebra involved in solving the n simultaneous 

r = Mean radius of cable sheaths equations for sheath currents with solidly bonded 

jx = 2 i to log, s/r sheaths and any cable arrangement, other than equi- 

ja =2j to log, 2 

jb =2j to log, 6 

M = R/y and N = R/z 
y and z as specified in Equations 10. 

If the foot is chosen as the unit of length then at 
60 cycles a = 1.594, b = 3.705, and x = 5,30 logic s/r, 
all times lO"' ohms per foot to neutral. The values of 
a, b, X, y, and z, and the voltages given in Fig. 8 for 
other frequencies and lengths may he found by direct 
proportion. The value of x may be found from Fig. 8 
by multiplying the values of curve (II A, B, C) by 10"^ 

2. Discussion. The expression for the voltage ^op 
per unit length of a conductor of resistance R in a 
magnetic field, due to alternating currents flowing in 
itself and in parallel conductors is of the general form 

n 

E === IR + (aIn\og e/d (A) 

where the symbols and limiting assumptions need not 
here be defined. If "proximity effect” (or the unequal 
induction for points around the circumference of 
closely spaced cables) is neglected, it is possible to set 
up u simultaneous equations similar to Equation (A) for 
the n cable sheaths. These equations can be expressed 
simply in terms of the spacings between cable centers 


Pia. 8— Sheath Voltaob to Ground for Various Spacings 

lateral, is quite laborious. It is gratifying to find that 
for most ordinary cable arrangements it is possible to 
dOTve general type formulas (given in the lower part 
of Table III) for sheath currents and losses covering all 
the three-phase cable arrangments shown in the table 
and, in fact, several other arrangements of one or two 
circuits having geomelmcal phase symmetry about a 
line or a point. 

The current formulas tabulated were derived 
separately and also from more general arrangements 
which, for the particular cases, degenerated into the 
expressions given. In particular, the^ genial expres¬ 
sions for two parallel circuits became identical to that 
for one circuit when the two individual circuits were 
greatly separated. Also those for one circuit with 
equilateral spacing reduced to expressions identical to 


and the mean sheath raaii. iney may uc 
simultaneously to obtain the unknown sheath poten¬ 
tials and currents in terms of the conductor currei^ 
providing the assumed conditions ^e such that the 
current summation for the group is zero. (This is 
always true for the assumed three-phase conductor cm- 
rents. In order to insure zero current summation m the 
sheaths the ideal case is usually considered with ^eaths 
isolated or not grounded at more than one point.) 

With similar or identical assumptions to method of 
solution has often been used by various authora. 
Sheath voltages with open circuited sheaths, even with 
a large number of mutually inductive cables, can e^ly 
be computed by this method. The 
formulas given in the upper portion of the table can 
be found in various works on this general subject. 

For convenience in computing and for easy compari¬ 
son, the magnitudes of these J® 

plotted in Fig. 8. The curves are labeled with Roman 
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the well known relations derived in other ways by 
several investigators and given for arrangement II 
an the third column of the table. The limiting con¬ 
ditions for zero and, infinite sheath resistance are 
properly satisfied. 

Therefore, subject to the approximations discussed, 
it becomes possible to express sheath voltages, currents, 
or losses for a large variety of typical cable arrange¬ 
ments in the form of master equations or curves and 
to solve for the numerical values after finding a few 
easily obtained ratios. Obviously the equations are 
applicable to similar arrangements with phases rear¬ 
ranged in cyclical order or to reversed phase rotation 
by interchanging A and C. 

It is intwesting to note that in general, even with 
solid bonding, residual sheath voltages may still be 
present, a conclusion reached by others and in harmony 
with experiment. Also, in general, the losses in the 



outer cables of fiat or rectangular spadngs are unequal. 
Since resistance R cannot be factored out of the expres¬ 
sions for sheath losses there is no value of “effective 
spacing,” as far as losses are concerned, which is inde¬ 
pendent of sheath resistance. 

For convenience in computation Equation (9) has 
been plotted in Fig. 9. It is easily shown that 
TF./Ib* R is equal to the magnitude of (Ii* -|- Ij* 
+ This enables us to find the total sheath 

losses for one circuit by computing the losses Ib* R in 


one sheath if full conductor current flows in it and then 
merely applying the ratio to this Is^R value. Simi¬ 
larly the losses in sheaths A and C can be found by 
applsnng {to Ib^R) the ratios of IiV/b® and 
plotted in Figs. 10 and 11. To obtain the current 
squared ratios it is only necessary to form the simple 
ratios M and iV for the particular cable arrangement as 
expressed in Equations (10) of the table. Entering 
Figs. 9, 10, and 11 with M and N as abscissas and 
ordinates, the current squared ratios may be read off 



at once by interpolating between the curves. To find 
the ratio of currents I^/Ib^ for the middle cable, phase 
B, dther Fig. 10 or 11 may be entered with the value of 
N only and the ratio read at the point of intersection 
of the ordinate N with the dotted 45 deg. line. A 
check may be obtained by comparing the sum of ratios 
for the three phases with the total from Fig. 9. 

It will be found that for cables in contact the losses 
inclusive of proximity effect will ordinarily be less than 
25 per cent in excess of the values computed by the 
approximate formulas or curves while for cables in 
sqjarate ducts the error is much less. Also in practical 
field installations the sheaths are grounded at more 
than one point so that the residual sheath voltage 
causes a current to flow over the line and return through 
earth or surrounding cables. In general it is impossible 
to. predict the effective impedance of this earth return 
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but the sheath losses will be increased a few per cent 
by the additional current required to consume this 
“residual” voltage. 

The values of the “effective” conductor resistance and 
reactance with solidly bonded cables are equal to the 
real and j components respectivdy of the following 
equations for the effective conductor impedances Z: 

Za = (K. j X) - (Ii R - Er)/lA (11) 

Zr = {Re + j Xc) — {liR— Er)/i-B (12) 

Zc = {Re + 3 Xe) - (la B - Er)/Ic (13) 

where and Xc are respectively the conductor resist- 


2.8 in., sheath thickness 9/64 in., from which the follow¬ 
ing constants are easily obtained: 

• Mean sheath radius r = 1.33 in. 

a: = 6.30 X 10-'logio 6/1.33 

or from Fig. 8 curve (II A, B, C) = 3.46 X 10“' Q/ft. 
Constant ® = 1-69 X 10“' S2/ft. 

Sheath resistance R = 9.3 X 10“' Q/ft. 

Therefore from Equation IV-10, Table III: 

y = {x + O') = 5.05 X 10“' 
z = {x~ a/3) = 2.93 X 10“' 

M = Rlv 1.84 



ance and the conductor reactance from the cable centw 
to the mean sheath radius. The other vwtorial ^eath 
voltages and currents and sheath resi^ance R are 
already defined. A study of these equations indicates 
the existence of unequal transformer action between 
phases (except for the equilateral case where ttie eq\m- 
tions reduce to the familiar simple form). Complete 
discussion of these equations lies outside f^e subject 


matter of the present article. 

S. Examples, As an illustration of the i^e of the 

equations and curves an ex^ple will be given for 66-^. 
sVase, 60-cycle, 750,000 cir. mils single conductor 
cable, one circuit, flat spacing, operatmg at 60,000 
kv-a. or 525 amperes per phase. The nec^^ dimen¬ 
sions are as follows: Spacing— 6 in., overaU diametei^ 


N = R/z^ 3.17 

Ib* R = (525)2 X (9.3 X lO"*) = 25.65 watts/ft. cable 
MnTnng these numerical substitutions into the formulas 
(1,(2)., (3), and (4): 

El = (- 0.023 - j 0.00491) volts/ft. of cable 
Ei == { 0+3 0.01816) volts/ft. of cable 

El = (4- 0.023 — j 0.00491) volts/ft. of cable 
S£7/3 = ( -fj 0.00278) volt8/ft.of cross bonded 

line. 

from which the numerical magnitudes are 
El = 2.35, Ei = 1.82, Ez = 2.36 and S E/3 = 0.28 
volts per 100 ft. of line. These values of Ei, Ei, and E s 
could have been found directly from Fig. 8 curves IV- 
A, C and IV-B by multiplying the values of E (at 
s/r = 6/1.38 = 4.5) by the ratio of currents 525/100. 
Numerical substitution into Equation rV-5 gives: 
Er = (0.00076 -f 3 0.00253) volts/ft. 

= 0.264 volts/100 ft. of solidly bonded line 
Equations (6), (7), and (8) yield: 

Ji = 215 - i 28 = 217 ampCTes 
h = - 48 - 3 i61 = 158 amperes 
Iz = - 167 -1- j 179 = 245 amperes 
from which sheath losses are: 

Wi = 4.37 watts/ft. 

Wi = 2.32 watts/ft. 

Wi = 5.58 watts/ft. 
which check with 

W, = 12.26 = total sheath losses by Equation (9). 

If, as is usually the case, only the sheath losses are 
required they may be found directly by entering Figs. 
10, 11, and 9 with Af = 1.84 and N = 3.17. The 
sheath to conductor current ratios squared for cables 
A, B, C, and total are found to be 0.17, 0.091, 0.22, 
and 0.48 respectively. Multiplying Ib* R = 26.65 
watts by these ratios we find practically the same 
sheath losses A = 4.35, B = 2.30, C = 6.65, and total 
= 12.30 watts per foot as before. 

It is of interest to compare sheath voltages and losses 
for this same cable with various cable arrangements, 
conditions being otherwise identical. The results are 
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easily obtained from the curves and are as follows: 



Induced sheath 
voltage per 100 
ft. line 

1 Sheath losses 

watts per ft. 

Oable 

A &:0 

B 

A 

B 

O 

Total per 

spacing 

phases 

phase 

phase 

phase 

phase 

circuit 

II EquU. 

1.82 

1.82 

3.08 

3.08 

3.08 

9.24 

Ill Beet. 

2.06 

1.82 

3.59 

2.69 

4.36 

10.64 

rv Flat. 

2.35 

1.82 

4.35 

2.30 

5.66 

12.30 

V 

1.69 

2.30 

6.28 

2.82 

8.86 

17.95 

VI 

0.76 

2.30 

2.80 

2.82 

2.80 

8.47 


The average error in using the graphical solution is 
estimated to be within =b 6 per cent. Uncertainties of 
cable spacing, sheath thicknesses, and temperatures, 
etc., make further accuracy unnecessary. 
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Discussion 

H. R. Searlnji The United Blectrio Light & Power Company 
has used the cross-bonding method (D in the paper) for several 
years with entire success, and can subscribe to the limit of 20 
volts between sheaths set forth by the authors. We adopted 
this value as a limit in order to be certain that sheaths would not 
attain dangerous potentials during short-circuit conditions, but 
careful inspection has not disclosed any deterioration of sheaths 
due to a-c. electrolysis. 

We feel that care should be taken in drawing conclusions re¬ 
garding a-c. electrolysis in that the sheath deterioration ob¬ 
served, especially under fireproofing, in manholes, may be caused 
at least m part by other agencies than induced a-c. currents. 

We wish to correct a statement in Table I, item 4, regarding 
cable arrangement. These cables are arranged rectangularly 
as shovm by the authors’ cable arrangement III. 

For several years we have felt that more satisfactory operation 
could be obtained by the use of single-conductor cables. Recent 
cable development has indicated that triplex cable of the oil- 
filled type may be supplied for operation at 66 kv. and below. 
In view of this development, it is our feeling that the use of 
•single-conductor cable would, in general, be limited to circuits 
operating above this voltage. 

Triplex cables are to be preferred from a regulation standpoint. 
The regulation of circuits using single-conductor cables, es¬ 
pecially where they are installed in separate ducts, is much 
poorer than that with triplex cables of equal rating. This 
difierence in circuit regulation tends to complicate operation of a 
system having both types of cable. 


E. R. Thomas s Mr. Riley, (in a paper on sheath losses in •• 
single-core cable which was printed in the November 1927 issue 
in the Joumalot the Institution of Electrical Engineers, London) 
gave results of measurements on flat spacing of cables for various 
ratios of spacing to sheath radius. He found, contrary to the 
equations of Messrs. Halperin and Miller, that the losses in each 
of the two outer sheaths were the same. Several years ago I 
developed a procedure for calculating the sheath current and 
losses for the general case of unequal spacing and by applying 
these formulas to the cable constants used by Mr. Riley I ob¬ 
tained very good agreement. 

I am in agreement with the paper regarding the magnitude of 
the voltages induced per loop unit of length between pairs of 
sheaths, but I am notin agreement with the .computed voltage to 
ground for each sheath, which for the middle cable sheath for 
the three cases of equilateral, rectangular, and fiat spacings are 
shown to be the same value. Accurate experimental data would 
be very desirable to determine whether sheath losses are unequal 
in the two outer sheaths in the case of flat spacing and what the 
values of induced voltages to ground are for various arrangements. 

P. S. Greater : I have made some preliminary design calcula¬ 
tions on a proposed 26-kv. single-conductor cable. The scheme 
of bonding studied was the same as the one shown in Fig. 2 g 
of the paper, namely, cross bonding with every third joint 
grounded. The primary purpose of the study was to determine 
the voltage across an insulated joint under fault conditions. 
This factor was considered to be of paramount importance as 
the proposed cable would probably be installed in a run with 
several other cables. 

As in this type of cable, faults would be single-phase to ground, 
the method of .symmetrical components appeared to be necessary 
for a solution. The scheme as developed by Mackerras, Lewis, 
and Bekku in the General Elec, Rev,, with certain modifications 
and approximations to meet the different conditions, was applied 
to the problem. As a first approximation, all of the fault current 
was assumed to return on the sheath. It was found necessary 
to take account of both the resistance and the reactance of the 
sheath. It was also found that the resultant voltage across a 
joint had to be found by combining the induced voltages with the 
impedance drops due to the returning fault current. The final 
result, while admittedly approximate, gave a value of about 300 
volts across a joint under the conditions specified. While no 
calculations were made for normal operating conditions, some 
rough mental calculations on the equations used gave results of 
the same order of magnitude as those given by the authors in 
their paper. The writer takes this as a confirmation of the 
general method used and of the admitted approximations which 
he made. 

H* C. Lewiss I should like to add something on the question 
of regulation previously referred to by Mr. Searing. The regu¬ 
lation is of considetable importance in the case of parallel cables. 
Inasmuch as it is not always practical to select ducts, and to get 
equal duct spacing, unequal impedances may result which will 
cause great diMculties in pardleling cables. In some cases this 
will make it impractical to parallel cables due to improper division 
of load. Information is desired from the authors as to how they 
actually took care of this difficulty. 

P. D. Morgan and S. Whitehead* (communicated after 
adjournment) In discussing the economic aspects the authors 
have made several important assumptions the validity of which 
is not proved in the paper. These are as follows: 

a. That the life of the cable is the same and the liability of 
failure no greater due to corrosion and to the insertion of insulat¬ 
ing sleeves with their complicated oil attachments, etc., than 
when solid bonding with continuous lead is employed. 

b. That the labor cost of installation and upkeep is no greater 
than with solid bonding. 

c. That the danger of electrostatic sparking and consequent 
ignition of gases accumulated in manholes is negligible. 
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' li‘ those assumptions are only partly true the net economic 
result mtiy bo quite different from that stated in the paper. 

Wo have recently carried out an investigation into methods 

laying siJtgio-coudiictor cable for 60 kv. and above in con- 
lUKdioTi with the high-voltage “grid” system now under con- 
.st ruolioii in Ctreat Britain, and an account is shortly to be pub- 
lisln^l in the /. E. E. JL (England). 

'^Pho British Electrical and Allied Industries Research Asso¬ 
ciation, as a ro.siilt., decided l.o recommend wherever possible the 
laying of cables in triangular spacing with regular transposition, 
jis close t oget hor as pc»ssiblo and with solid bonding and earthing 
at evfn\v joint*. As an alternative where special conditions 
roinh'r it desirable, flat, spacing with regular transposition at 
each joint and solid bonding and earthing of the sheaths at every 
third transposition (L ^.t every complete turn of the lay) may 
be emph>yt‘d. Where two or more three-phase circuits have to 
be laid in close proximity, mutual inductive effects between them 
will ho eliniinat(»d by coordination of the frequencies of trans¬ 
position. For i:»xainple, whore two circuits are employed the 
L*<Hiumud<is <if transposition will be in the ratio of 3 to 1. These 
ccinsidorathms apply both to cables laid in ducts and direct 
in t he ground, the lattm* method being the usual practise in this 
country. 

A (uMUparisoii of the above witli the authors* method reveals 
tlu» following featunjs: 

A thuinitujva oj authors' mvlhod: 

a. I u<waned ))ennissible loading under certain conditions. 

b. lie<bic*od sheath losses. 


DimdvautuffVH of nulhorH' method: 

c. A-<*. f'leetrolysis of sheath of unlmown amount. 

d. Increased initial and maintenance costs due to insulating 
sl(H»vi*s, traiisrornicrs, etc. 

V. Iiu^reasfsl interference with nearby communication circuits 
due to t he coiidu(?tors not being transposed. (This is chiefly 
of iiuporfaiico where the power and communication cables are 
in the same tnnicli, such as when supplyii^ private telephone 
Hues for t he power-supply authority.) 

f. Ptissiblc^ danger due to electrostatic sparking and to 
ptu’soiint^l, (UiusiKl by the voltage between sheaths and to earth. 

For cables laid direct in the ground, the authors* method 
would b<j difficult to apply in practise as in order to obtain the 
increased porniissihle loading it would be necessary to separate 
the cables. For cables in ducts, as an alternative to the authors* 
method we are investigating the possibilities of obtaining in¬ 
creased loading by a reduction in the thermal resistivity between 
t he cable and duct wall. Advantage (b) above is not considered 
of much iini>ortanco economically as on a high voltage system the 
copper losses (of which the sheath losses are only a fraction) are 
generally much loss than the losses in the transformers, etc. 

Regarding tho disadvantages mentioned, it is considered that 
(f) above may be a real menace as extensive explosions have 
somotimcH occurred duo to gases accumulated in cable tunnels. 

On the theoretical side of the paper the authors renmrks as 
to tho inequality of sheath losses in the outer cables m flat and 
roclantiular spacing, and in tho existence of a readual volt«^e 
to earth with solid l.onding, are in ^ement with rwent theo¬ 
retical and experimental work in this ooiintry. ex eore i 
formulas differ sliglitly from those of the authors, but it is be¬ 
lieved that tho differences are not “atmal. 

The autliors mention “proximity ^eet 
to Cramp’s nomenclature “sheath eddy losses, ». e., losses oc¬ 
curring duo to eddy currents whose vector sum is zoto oJ® the 
cross section of tho sheath, and find it more 
mate these separately although their 

the presence of circulating sheath events. We that they 
mav nearly always be neglected with high-voltage cables. 

With reWd to 


presence of other currents, the “balanced** components, and 
may therefore be calculated by the methods developed for over¬ 
head lines (e. g., Rndenberg, Pollaczek, or Carson). Further 
attention is being given to this matter. 

With regard to the effect of copper-wire armoring, it is more 
usual in this country, in the few cases where non-ferrous armoring 
is used, to use copper tape. The present writers have incorpor¬ 
ated the effect of such armoring into their theory of sheath losses, 
but this section will not be published in the account referred to. 
Our conclusion is that with tape armoring, reduction of losses 
below those for plain lead sheaths by reducing the resistance of 
the tape is not practicable. As the resistance of the armoring 
decreases, the losses rise to a maximum and then fall. At small 
spacings of the cables it is impracticable to attain even the 
maximum loss by decreasing the resistance of the tape. At 
very large spacings, the maximum is shifted towards higher 
resistances so that the fall of loss with resistance can be realized 
but it is only at impracticably large spacings that a reduction 
below the unarmored case can be obtained with tape of practi- 
caible dimensions. With wire armoring, it is, of course, easier to 
obtain a low resistance armoring. Nevertheless, our opinion 
is that, in order to obtain a reasonable reduction of losses even 
with wire armoring, it would be necessary to introduce rather 
heavy armoring, particularly if bronze wires are used as is more 
usual in this country. 

It is to be observed, with pleasure, that at the present time, 
agreement is being reached between different countries as to the 
method of evaluating sheath losses. 

Herman Halperin and K. W. Miller; Mr. Searing has 
pointed out that his company has selected 20 volts between 
cable sheaths as a safe operating limit because this results in 
safe values of sheath potentials during failures. It appears 
that in general emphasis should be given to the a-c. electrolysis 
factor since the possibility of corrosion from this cause is present 
continuously while the cables are loaded. 

Regarding the spacing of the cables shown in Table I, nine- 
tenths of our own single-conductor cables are installed with 
rectangular spacing but conditions were shown for flat spacing 
since that is the worst condition from the standpoint of both 
sheath losses and voltages. 

We have not yet encountered the problem of poor regulation 
or poor load division between single-conductor and three- 
conductor lines. Our 66-kv. lines are comparatively short 
(1 to 10 mi.) and, with transformers included, the line m- 
pedanoe is usually a small fraction of the total. Load division 
between lines or reversal of power flow is accomplished by tap 
changers on the transformers working under load. We have not 
yet attempted to parallel single-conductor and three-conductor 
cables at the same voltage. Where two or more single-conductor 
lines are paralleled it is important to keep the lengths nearly 
equal for cables installed in separate routes or to proper^ trans¬ 
pose the cables to minimize mutual effects between circuits when 
they are in the same conduits. 

Replying to Mr. Thomas, equations and experimental data 
have been presented by several investigators, recently by Dr. 
Arnold in the January issue of the Journal of L B, E., and we 
have also our own field data all showing unquestionably the in¬ 
equality of sheath currents and losses in the outer cables with flat 
or rectangular spacings. The existence of residual voltage in¬ 
duced along a soHdly bonded Hne with flat or rectangular spaomgs 
has been theoretically and experimentally confirmed. A residual 
voltage is also induced along a line with sheaths cross bonded 
(copper conductors not transposed). We have measured this 
voltage in the field and found it to check with theory. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. Creager has checked our 
work for the cross bonding coimeetion in Pig. 2d and found that 
the voltage drops along the sheath durii^ a single-ph^e failure 
is of the same magnitude as computed by us. The insulating 
sleeves are never called upon to withstand more and usually 
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less than the voltages given in the last column of Table II during 
a typical fault. Excepting for resistance bonding they can 
easily and safely be subjected to abnormal voltages of this order 
of magnitude even when submerged in water. 

Mr. Lewis* questions on line impedance and parallel operation 
have already been answered. 

Messrs, Morgan and Whitehead have contributed some very 
interesting information on English practise and raised some ^reTy 
practical questions. If sheath potentials are limited to reason¬ 
able values (we have found 12 volts to ground is practical for our 
duet conditions) then sheath corrosion due to a-e. electrolysis 
will be little or nothing. All cable sheaths are exposed to the 
hazards of chemical corrosion, d-c. electrolysis, and mechanical 
damage which, like possible a-c. corrosion, if present, are usually 
random and localized in occurrence. All factors considered, 
placing, of course, a reasonable limit on a-c. sheath potentials, 
it does not appear that cable life is appreciably reduced below 
the age of obsolescence or a natiiral insulation life by operating 
with small aro. sheath potentials. Our wide field experience 
is confirming this. 

The additional installation cost for eliminating sheath losses 
was included in the economic study and is only 1 or 2 per cent 
of the total line cost. The economic savings both in increased 
line carrying capacity and decreased losses are so large and real 
as to demand serious attention. 

In this country on typical installations of single-conductor 
cables the sheath losses would be from 50 to 250 per cent of 
copper losses if the sheaths were solidly bonded. Decreasing 
the thermal resistance exterior to the sheath does not avoid the 
extra cost of the sheath losses. Also, for a given permissible 
mtiximum operating copper temperature and within practical 
limits of reduction of thermal resistance, the percentage increase 
in rating made possible by eliminating sheath losses is still very 
attractive. 

It appears that there are tliree factors in English practise 
which tend to minimize sheath losses with solid bonding: 

a. The cables are generally comparatively small and have 
high sheath resistance. 

b. Tlie usual frequency of 50 cycles is lower than the standard 
60 cycles in the United States, 


c. It is feasible to lay buried cables at close spacings or in 
contact. 

All these factors decrease the necessity or advantages of special 
sheath bonding. 

Oil-fiUed joints with their attachments are an item entirely 
independent of methods of sheath bonding. Maintenance 
costs are not affected by special sheath bonding. Occasional 
inspections are required by all cables for miscellaneous reasons 
and special bonding of single-conductor cables has not increased 
inspection costs. We have at present over 3000 insulating sleeves 
in service and there has not been one leak or defect developed in 
the 2H years of service with the type of sleeve generally used 
by us. 

Telephone cables are seldom run in the same conduits with 
power cables. Even if they were there is nothing inherent in 
any of the sx)€cial sheath-bonding schemes which prevents trans¬ 
posing the copper conductors at any desired intervals—^in fact 
such transpositions are standard on all of our Hues. 

The danger from sparks igniting gas is rather remote. The ' 
sheath voltage is far too low to cause “static** discharges. The 
cables are insulated from each other by fireproofing in the man¬ 
holes and cannot come in contact in separate ducts. 

When the copper conductors are transposed, “residual** 
sheath voltages for solid bonding or any sheath-bonding con¬ 
nection will also be transposed out. Then, unless the sheaths 
are very substantially grounded at intermediate points, no 
“residual** current will flow. Field measurements for cables in 
ducts have shown that,the leakage resistance to ground, even 
with cables submerged in water, is so high compared to sheath 
resistances as to have little effect on sheath potentials with any of 
the sheath connections. When this is borne in mind, it is seen 
that transposing copper conductors along a long line will allow 
the residual sheath potentials to trace a vector triangle ipsiead 
of being consumed by current flow as would occur with an un¬ 
transposed line. Unless. the length of line between transpositions 
is short, appreciable “residual** a^c. sheath voltages to ground can 
result even with solid bonding. 

The authors are in entire agreement with the remarks on copper 
armoring. The method was included for completeness in listing 
all possible methods available for reduction of sheath losses. 
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Synopsis,—The loasea occurring in single-conductor armored 
cahlvs lohose shaUh and armor arc handed and grounded at more than 
Ofir jioml arc—besides the copper loss and the dielectric loss—the 
circalnting-‘current losses in the sheath and in the armor^ and 
the additional iron losses in an armor of magnetic materiah The 
circHlntiiig-currcni losses arc due to the currents induced in the 
sheath and armor circuits by the fluxes linking these circuits when 
these, cireniis arc dosed by the bonds or grounding connections, 
t^ince the losses obtained in such cables are widely variable, depend-^ 
ing on the cable design, both designers and operating engineers 
desij'v to know the loss magnitudes obtained in different cases and 
to have an understanding of the factors tending to give low losses. 

In this paper the sheath and armor losses have been analyzed 
for a si(wl-wire armored cable, a copper^wire armored cable, a 
ssteal-fnpa armored cable, and a cable enclosed in an iron pipe, 
amt have been compared with the losses occurring in a plain lead-- 
covered cable without armor. The data used indude test data 
and calculated values. 

It is shown that a steel-wire armored S50,000-circular mil 
single-conductor copper cable with sheath and armor short dr- 
cuitvd by low-impedance bonds had a total loss {exdusive of dielec- 
iri.c losses), of iS.8 times the conductor loss, by test in a single- 
phase 00-cydc circuit at 4 ft. cable spacing, at 260 amperes. The 
corresponding loss in a similar cable without armor, with lead 
sheath short circuited, was 24 the condudor loss. Thus 

the steel-wire armored cable had an additional loss due to the 
armor of about 20%, this relaiivdy small loss increase being due 
to (a) an armor of individual mres wound with a large lay, so that 
the path of circumferential magnetic flux at the armor is broken 
fip tyy niany non-magti-elic spaces, and the component of magnetizing 
force alo 7 ig the armor wires is a small part of the resultant magnet¬ 
izing force; (b) lovhresisiance drcidating-curreni dreuits. A 
stecl-Uipo armor or an iron pipe surrounding a single-conductor 
mhlc usually introduces higher losses. 


A cable similar to the steel-wire armored one hut having an armor 
of copper wires has a calculated total loss {exclusive of dielectric 
loss) of only 1.3 times the conductor loss, in a single-phase circuit 
at 4 ft. spadng, at 60 cycles,. the armor current itself being 92 
per cent of the condudor current. 

The reduction of losses due to diminished cable spacing in a 
single-phase circuit is shown. When the cable spadng is reduced 
from 10 ft. to 1 ft. the overall losses (exclusive of dielectric losses) 
for a steel-wire armored 350,000-drcular mil cable are reduced 
about 8%, while those for a similar cable with copper-wire armor 
drop 'only about 3%. 

A loss-calculating procedure for determining the losses in single¬ 
conductor armored cables in a single-phase circuit, or in a balanced 
three-phase circuit with equilateral spadng, is presented. The 
procedure involves (a) the calculation of the drculating currents in 
sheath and in armor by formulas derived, which takes into account 
the effect of armor iron on reactance values, (b) the commutation of 
the circulating-current losses as R P values, (c) the determination 
of the extra iron losses in the armor with the aid of suitable test data, 
or by calculations when suffidently reliable. Test data on effective 
armor resistance and on extra iron losses are given for a sted- 
wire armored cable. These data are applicable to loss calculations 
for certain steel-wire armored cables. Corresponding test data 
for cables with steel-tape armor or with other types of magnetic 
armor have not been obtavned. In the absence of these test data the. 
calculations are less reliable. 

The relative total annual costs of a steel-wire armored cable and 
of a similar copper-armored cable, both cables having a conductor 
cross section of 350,000-drcular mils, were compared. The lower 
operating cost of the copper-armored cable was found to have a 
lower total annual cost than that of the steel-wire armored cable at 
load factors above 60%, the steel-wire armor having the advantage 
economically at lower load factors. 


Introduction 

I T is the object of this paper to present the resulte 
of test data and of calculations on losses in certain 
armored single-conductor .lead-covered cables, and 
with the aid of the data to point out the effects of the 
chief d ftgiign variables on the total loss^, and on the 
principal loss components. The relative m^ts of 
steel-wire armor and copper-wire armor are discussed 
both in respect to losses and total annual costs at 
different load factors. A calcula^ procedure is 
given for the determination of the circulating currents 
in sheath and armor circuits for a pair of cables m a 
single-phase circuit or for three cabl^ in a s^etncal 
three-phase circuit (triangular spacing) Wil^ balanced 
currents, the formulas derived taking into account 
the increase in inductance values due to a magnetic 

■ *Allofth6 General Electric Company, S<*eneotady, N. Y. 

For numbered references see Biblio^P w w v,.,,. Vm-h 
Presented al the Winter Convention of the A. I. E. E., New York, 

Jan. 38-Feh. 1, 1929. 


armor. Test data on effective armor resistance and 
on extra iron losses for a steel-wire armored <»ble 
are given such that with their aid, and with the aid of 
the circulating-current formulas, the losses in certain 
steel-wire armored cables may be computed. It is 
not intended in this paper to give data or formulas 
broadly applicable to the calculation of losses in cabl^ 
with steel tape armor or with other types of magnetic 
armor differing widely from the steel-wire armor tested, 
although the circulating-current formulas are appli¬ 
cable to a variety of cables with magnetic armor. 

It is usually considered desirable in practise to bond 
together and ground by means of low-impedance 
coimections the sheaths and armors of single-conductor 
armored cables at more than one print so as to keep 
the armor and sheath at substantially ground potential. 
Therefore the cases considered throughout most of the 
paper will be those for cables whose sheath and armor 
are bonded with low-impedance bonds from cable to 
cable (or grounded) at several points. The bonding 
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and grounding, of course, introduces circulating cur- 
rents due to the fluxes passing between cables or be¬ 
tween cables and ground. 

Und^ present practise the case of armored cables not 
bonded or grounded (i. e., Iraving no circulating cur¬ 
rents) is of more academic than practical interest. 
Nevertheless data and discussions are included for 
cables having the sheath or the armor open circuited, 
or both sheath and armor open circuited. 

Throughout the paper, unless otherwise mentioned, 
cables in a single-phase circuit, equivalent (for the 
purpose of this paper) to cables in a balanced three- 
phase circuit in a symmetrical triangular arrangement 
at the same spacing are dealt with. Unsymmetrical 
multi-conductor layouts of steel-armored cables have 
not been covered. In such layouts the circulating 
currents and losses will differ for the different cables of 
the group. However, the average loss per cable will 
often not differ much from the loss calculated for each 
cable of a pair of going and return cables at the proper 
spacing. It seems that more thorough-going researches 
might profitably be made into the subject of losses in 
steel-armored cables in unsymmetrical multi-conductor 
layouts. 

In analyzing the circulating currents in single-phase 
circuits in this paper the sheaths and armors of the 
going and return cables are considered as bonded 
together at two or more points by short bonds of 
negligibly small impedance. Any circulating currents 
flowing through the earth by reason of the particular 
system of grounding employed are not taken into 
account here. Since the effect of such earth currents 
upon the total circulating-current losses will usually be 
sufficiently small to be negligible (provided highly 
conducting short bonds with low-resistance joints are 
used between the cables) and since the need for low- 
impedance bonding coxmections is generally recog¬ 
nized, the loss data based on tests and calculations 
made without earth currents are considered as repre¬ 
sentative of actual cases in good practise where ground 
connections are used. 

The eomponevi losses occurring in single-conductor 
a-c. cables with lead sheath and iron armor, when both 
sheath and armor are bonded and grounded, so as to 
give circulating currents in sheath and armor, are 

(a) conductor loss (copper loss) 

(b) lead sheath circulating-current loss 

(c) armor circulating-current loss 

(d) eddy-current loss in lead 

(e) extra eddy-current and hysteresis losses in armor 

(f) dielectric losses 

This paper deals primarily with the lead sheath and 
armor losses, i. e., with items b, c, and e, which have 
not been so well understood and have formed the 
subject of recent investigations. The other component 
losses, which in the main have been better understood 


for design purposes, will not be analyzed here and will 
be only briefly referred to at the end of the paper. 

CiRCULATING-CUERENT LOSSES IN LEAD SHEATH ANiJ 

IN Armor 

The circulating-current loss in the lead sheath 
(item b) is due to the circulating current induced in the 
sheaths of adjacent cables by the flux passing between 
the cables when the sheaths are bonded together or 
grounded at two or more points. In the case of a 
pair of going-and-return cables (without armor) whose 
lead sheaths are bonded at both ends, the sheath cir¬ 
culating current follows the path indicated in Pig. 1 
by the arrows abcdefg. The flux inducing this 
current is indicated by.^i and <f) 2 . Tbe sheath cir¬ 
culating-current loss is then equal to the sheath resis¬ 
tance times the square of the sheath drculating current. 

The armor circulating-current loss is produced in a 
similar manner by the circulating current induced in 
the armor circmt by the flux passing between adjacent 
cables when the armors of the cables are bonded to¬ 
gether (or grounded) at more than one point. In 
addition there will often be eddy-current and hysteresis 





Fig. 1—CmctTLATiNG Cuiiei3Nt in Sheaths op a Pair op 
Lead-Covered Single-Conductor Cables (not Armored) 
IN A Goinq-and-Rbturn Circuit 

Circulating current is indicated by arrows abcdefg h, Tho current 
is induced by fluxes 01 and 02 linking the loop indicated 

losses in the armor to be considered separately. 

For a circulating-current path of very low resistance 
the circulating current will approach the conductor 
current and will then be practically opposite to it in 
phase; i. e., the so-called phase angle will be nearly zero. 
Increasing the resistance of the circulating-current 
path will diminish the circulating current and materially 
increase the phase angle. When there are two circulat¬ 
ing-current paths a change in the resistance of one of 
the circulating-currfflit paths will change the currents 
and phase angles for both circulating currents. The 
above matters are, of course, not new, having been 
covered in earlier literature (see bibliography). 

The behavior of armored single-conductor cables in 
regard to losses due to circulating currents in lead sheath 
and in armor may be analyzed by referring to the known 
. characteristics - of unannored lead-covered single-con¬ 
ductor cables carrying circulating current in the lead. 

Unarmored Lead-Covered Single-Conductor Cables. 
When the sheaths of cables are bonded at the ends, 
sheath circulating-current losses will be obtained 
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increasing with spacing between going and return con¬ 
ductors and varying with sheath resistance. 

Let us examine more closely the effect of sheath 
resistance on circulating current and losses for a partic¬ 
ular cable as indicated by curves of current and losses 
in the sheath in Fig. 2. The values are calculated for 
cable spacings of 1 ft. and of 4 ft. for a single-phase 
circuit, and cover a range of sheath resistances of from 
0 to 0.4 ohm per 1000 ft. per cable. At the maximu m 
sheath cuirent, equal to the full conductor current, 
(t. e., for the hypothetical case of zero sheath resistance) 
the circulating-current loss is obviously zero. While 
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Mlni{ki-pliaKO circuit with 1-ft, and 4-ft. spacing. No armor 
Oa).Io n. iIlinoiiNlonN given In Table I. except that sheath resistance 


cntisldured vuiiahlo 

Hlioatli bonded an In Fig. 1 

Oonductor current 200 amperes at 60 cycles per second 
All values calculated 


is 


the sheath current falls with increasing sheath r^s- 
tance, th(i sheath loss first rises to a maximum, and then 
falls, again approaching zero at infinitesheathi^^ee. 
Attention is called to the fact that a particular sheath 
design for each cable and for each pacing ^ves a 

maximum-sheath circulating-current loss. Valu^^ of 
sheath resistance higher or lower than this 
value (at point A for 4 ft. spacing m Fig. 2) mU ^ve 
lower circulating-current losses f 

critical sheath resistance. For the 
usually encountered in practise, and a , 

spacings, the sheath resistance is above the cntical 
value. Attention is also called to the fact, indicated m 
Fig. 2, that the critical sheath resistance for a given 
cable is diminished when the spacing between going and 

return cables is reduced. _ , , , 

A particular 350 , 000 -circular mil nn^^iored lead- 

sheath cable B, as specified in Table I, 
single-phase going and return circuit at 4 ft. center 


spacing between cables and when carrying 260 amperes 
conductor-current at 60 cycles, will according to Fig. 2 
have a lead-sheath circulating-current of 150 amperes 
or about 58 per cent of the conductor-current when 
the sheaths are bonded at more than one point. The 
corresponding loss due to lead-sheath circulating-current 
is 2880 watts per 1000 ft. or 1.4 times the conductor 
loss. Thus it is seen that the sheath circulating- 
current for this cable without armor introduces a very 
considerable loss equal to 140 per cent of the conductor 
loss, at 4 ft. spacing. Any increase in sheath re^tance 
will reduce the loss as seen in Fig. 2. If the sheath 
resistance is lowered, a reduction of sheath circulating- 
current loss will not be obtained until the sheatih resis¬ 
tance is made less than half in this particidar case. 

The simple case of cables with a single non-magnetie 
circulating-current path has been reviewed in so far as 
the characteristics of circulating-current magmtudes 
and losses are concerned, because these characteristics 
will now be used in a discussion of armored cables to 
indicate the effect of armor design on total circulating- 
current losses. 

Armored Lead-Covered Cables 

Total Ciradating-Current Losses. When an armor is 
added to an ordinary lead-covered cable, and when in a 
cable circuit both armor and lead sheath are bonded at 
2 or more pointe, so that the bond at each point con¬ 
nects the sheath to the armor of the same cable and also 
connects from cable to cable, the armor is in multiple 
with the lead sheath. Thus the addition of the armor 
is at least approximately equivalent to a lowering of the 
sheath resistance in so far as the sum total of cireulating- 
' current losses is concerned, neglecting the diffwence 
between sheath and armor inductances. Hence, if the 
lead-sheath resistance itself ware not higher than the 
critical value (as A in Fig. 2) the addition of the armor 
would actually tend to reduce the total circulating- 
current losses. These considerations, of course, do not 
include the extra eddy-current and hysteresis losses in a 
magnetic armor (to be discussed later). 

The effect of the addition of an armor on the total of 
circulating-current losses will be illustrated by ^ 
example: Cable B in a single-phase 2-wire circuit will 
again be consid^ed. Its sheath resistance is 0.128 
ohm per 1000 ft. per cable. The sheath circulating 
current and sheatii loss at 260-ampere conductor- 
current at 60 cycles and 4 ft. spacing for this unarmored 
cable are 150 amperes and 2880 watts per 1000 ft. pot 
cable, respectively, from Fig.,2, as already mentions. 
If an armor of 0.12 ohm effective resistance* per 1000 ft. 
is added to this cable and bonded to the sheath, we may 
consider, as a rough approxinaation for estimating the 
total circulating-current losses, that the amor and 
sheath are in multiple having a combined resistance of 
0.062 ohm. From the uppOT loss curve in Fig. 2, the 

•The armor in question is the steel-'wire amor specified for 
cable A in Table I. 
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combined circulating-current losses in sheath and 
armor would be 2840 watts per 1000 ft. for a resistance 
of 0.062 ohm. By actual test of a 60-ft. length of the 
cable in question the sum of armor and sheath circu¬ 
lating-current losses is 3100 watts per 1000 ft. per 
cable in a single-phase circuit at 4 ft. spacing. (See 
item 4 Table II.) The difference between the two 
values for total loss is seen to be less than 10 per cent, 
the higher value by test being caused by the additional 
inductance due to the magnetic armor, this factor 
(which is appreciable) not having been allowed for in 
the rough calculation. 

The figures indicate that the use of an armor of only 
moderately low resistance at the 4-ft. spacing between 
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Sheatih current 
«■ Armor current 
» Sheath drculating-current loss 
Armor drculatliig-current loss 
a ffiddy-current and hyster^is loss in armor iron 
» Total loss including copper loss and dielectric loss. 
» 2080 watts. Bielectric loss » 150 watts 


cables (without armor) whose sheaths are bonded or 
grounded at 2 or more points, a lowering of the sheath 
resistance at constant cable spacing and constant con¬ 
ductor current, results in a greater circulating current, 
but wUl give a lower circulating-current loss if the lead 
sheath resistances considered are not higher than a 
cwtain critical value (see Fig. 2). If, however, the 
sheath resistance exceeds this critical value, a further 
increase in sheath resistance will give a lower circulating 
loss. For the type of cables usually encountered in 
practise (both armored and unarmored) the sheath 
resistance is above the critical value. 

The addition of an armor bonded at both ends to the 
lead sheath is roughly equivalent to a lowering of the 
sheath resistance in so far as the sum of circulating- 
current losses is concerned. Thus it is even possible 
by the use of an armor of sufficiently low resistance to 
obtain a total drculating-cmTent loss materially lower 
than that for the lead-covwed cable without an armor, 
if the cable spacing be sufficiently large. 

Effect op Cable Spacing on Circulating-Current 
Losses 

Fig. 3 indicates how the circulating currents and 
circulating-current losses are affected by varydng tbe 
spacing between cables from 1 to 40 ft. in a single-phase 
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Single-phase drcult for cable A (see Table I) 

Conductor current 260 amperes at 60 cycles per second 
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cables, need not increase the total of the circulating- 
current losses. However, at a lower cable spacing, a 
considerably lower armor resistance would have to be 
used in ordCT that the sum of the circulating-current 
losses in the armored cable may be less than those in the 
unarmored cable. 

The approximate calculation just given is not recom¬ 
mended for estimating losses in armored cables, 
because it does not take into account such factors as the 
difference between the inductances of armor and sheath 
circuits, and the effect of a magnetic armor on induc¬ 
tance values. Also this procedure would not give the 
values of the circulating currents in sheath and armor, 
which currents must be used in determining the extra 
eddy-current and hysteresis losses in magnetic armors. 
■ To summarize: To lead-sheath single-conductor 


Single-phase circuit 

Calculated values for cable B (see Table I) 

Conductor current « 260 amperes at 60 cycles per second 

circuit, for the steel xmre armored cable A of Table I. 
An increase of spacing from 1 to 4 ft. increases the total 
circulating-cu^nt losses about 20 per cent, while an 
increase of spacing from 1 to 40 ft. increases the total 
circulating-current losses about 46 per cent. For 
the copper-armored cable C the effect of spacing is very 
much less, the increase in total circulating-current 
losses being about 3 per cent when the cable spacing is 
increased from 1 to 40 ft. 

In the ease of the xmarmored cable B of Table I, the 
increase of circulating-current loss with spacing. is 
larger than in either of the above cases, as indicated in 
Fig. 4. 
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T.he incre^e in circulating-current losses with in¬ 
creased spacing is due to the increase in the circulating 
currents themselves, since the inductances of sheath and 
annor cireuite are increased. In the case of the copper 
armor the small increase of circulating currents with 
spacing is due to the almost complete demagnetization 
produced by the circulating currents. 

The effect of spacing on total losses is much less than 
that on the circulating-current losses alone, because the 
eddy-current and hysteresis losses decrease with in¬ 
creased spacing. Thus for cable A, the increase in total 
loss, with an increase of spacing from 1 to 40 ft. is only 


conductor loss at 4 ft. spacing. The armor eddy-cur¬ 
rent and hysteresis losses have dropped to less than half 
the value obtained in the previous case (with sheath 
and armor open) because of the demagnetizing effect, 
upon the armor, of the sheath current; but a large 
sheath circulating-current loss, of more than double the 
conductor loss, is caused by the sheath-circulating 
current of 185 amperes (71 per cent of the conductor 
current). 

If the ^rmor of this cable is shorted, with the sheath 
left open, (item 3, Table II) the demagnetizing action of 
the circulating current (in the armor) is less than in the 


5 per cent as seen from the upper curve for Fig. 8. 

The effects of various cable designs and cable operat¬ 
ing conditions on losses will now be considered with the 
aid of results based on test data and on calculations. 

Losses for Different Kinds op Cables 
I'he kinds of cable to be compared in regard to cir¬ 
culating (iurrents and losses are: 

A. Steel-wire armored cable 

B. (’-able without armor 

C. Copper-wire armored cable 

D. Cable with iron-pipe armor 

E. Steel-tape armored cable 

Their constants are given in Table I. Circulating 
currents and losses are given in Table II. Loss values 
are given per 1000 ft. of cable in a single-phase circuit 
of I,wo similar parallel conductors carrying equal and 
o|»po.site currents at 60 cycles per second. The values 
are based on teat results (see description of tests below) 
and on calcailations as well. 

The (mlinary lead-covered cable without armor, (cable 
B) is seen in Table II to have a lead-sheath circulating- 
current loss 1.4 times the conductor loss at 4 ft. spacing 
between cables, making the sum of the losses (exclusive 
of dielectric loss) 2.4 times the conductor loss, the sheath 
circulating current being 150 amperes or 58 per cent of 
the conductor current. If the cable were operated 
without bonding the lead sheaths or vwthout grounding 
at more than one point, the entire circulating-current 
I 0 .S.S would of course be eliminated and the total loss 
woukl bo substantially equal to the conductor loss. 
Hence, oi)erating the plain l^d-eovered cable with the 
sheath circuit open clearly gives a saving “ 

.50 per cent in total losses, in companson wite the loss^ 
occurring when the sheaths are short circuited through 

bonds of negligible impedance. 

If now the same cable is equipped with a Particular 
steel-wire armor, (cahle A), 

armor open circuited is much less attrac^iv^™ respect 
to losses, than the plain un^ored (»ble wte sh^th 
(mpn (‘irciiited because of the armor eddy-current and 
S'j2S“l"hich bri^ the tow 2.8 tunee 
the conductor loss (omitting dielectno Iosbm). 

The highest total loss tor the ^orrf 

cahie is oWed ^ Z 

cuited, for which case the total 



0 

'^0 0.10 0.20 0.30 . 0.40 

ARMOR RESISTANCE. OHMS PER 1000 FT. PER CABLE 

5—Calcttlated Values of Sheath and Armor 
Currents and Losses vs. Armor Resistance 

Single-phase circuit Trtth 4-ft. spacing 

For cable A (Table I) except that armor, resistance is considered variable 
from 0 to 0.40 ohm per 1000 ft. per cable 

Conductor current 260 amperes at 60 cycles per second 
Average circumferential permeability at armor wires assumed constant 
and equal to 10 throughout the entire range of armor resistance 
J a ^ armor circulating current 
Jg a sheath circulating cdrrent 
Wo «“ armor circulating current loss 
Wg a ^eath circulating current loss 

preceding case (item 2, Table II), the circulating current 
being smaller. Hence the iron armor eddy-current and 
hysteresis losses are higher than in the preceding case. 
The armor circulating-current loss is about equal to the 
conductor loss or about half the value of the sheath 
circulating-current loss of the case of item 2. Thus the 
overall losses are 2.8 times the conductor loss when the 
armor alone is shorted, as against 3.6 times the conduc¬ 
tor loss when the sheath alone is shorted, for a cable 
spacing of 4 ft. 

Finally if both sheath and armor of cable A are 
shorted by bonds of low impedance, as is usually the 
(jase in practise, the sheath and the armor carry lower 
currents and have smaller circulating-current losses 
than those occurring in the cases of items 2 and 3 
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respectively. Moreover the total demagnetizing effect 
upon the armor is sufficiently increased, so that the 
armor eddy-current and hysteresis losses are lower than 
in any of the preceding cases, thus making the total 
losses about 5800 watts per 1000 ft. per cable (or 5.8 
watts per ft.) at 260 amperes conductor current, the 
armor eddy-current and hysteresis losses being only 
about 10 po" cent of the total losses. The ratio of 
total loss (exclusive of dielectric loss) to conductor 
loss is 2.8 for this steel-wire armored cable at 4 ft. 
spacing with both sheath and armor bonded, while 
the corresponding ratio is 2.4 for the unarmored cable 
whose sheath is bonded or grounded at 2 or more points. 
Hence the steel-wire armored cable in question has a 


Pig. 5) the combined circulating-current losses decrease 
more and more rapidly although the armor circulating^ 
current increases sharply. 

For the copper-wire armored cable C the combined 
sheath and armor losses (see Table II) are only about 
30 per cent of the conductor loss, on account of the low 
armor resistance (9 per cent of the steel-wire effective 
armor resistance at 100 amperes and 60 cycles). The 
armor current itself is 92 per cent of the conductor 
current at the 4 ft. spacing. Hence the overall losses 
for this cable, with sheath and armor bonded and, 
groimded at several points are only 1.8 times the con¬ 
ductor loss or only half as much as the overall losses for 
a similar cable with the steel-wire armor described. 


TABLE! T 

DIMEiNSIONS AND CONSTANTS OP CABLES 



Cable A 

Cable B 

Cable C 

Cable D 

Cable E 


steel wire armored 

unarmored 

copper armored 

in Iron pipe 

steel tape armored 

Voltago rating (line-to-line kilovolts). 

44 lev. 

44 kv. 

44 kv. 

• » « • 

. 

Diameter of copper conductor—incbes. 

0.682 

0.682 

0.682 

0.682 

0.528 

Copper conductor cross-section in circular mils 

350,000 

350.000 

350,000 

350.000 

21L600 

Besistance of copper conductor per 1000 ft. at 






25 deg. cent, in mllliohms. 

30.8 

30.8 

30.8 

30.8 

50.9 

Inside diameter of load sheath. 

1.888 

1.888 

1.888 

no lead sheath’i' 

0.688 

Thickness of lead sheath. 

0.13 

0.13 

0.13 

no lead sheath* 

0.086 

Diameter over lead sheath. 

2.148 

2.148 

2.14S 


0.86 

Armor type and description. 

Single layer 

no armor 

single layer 

2-in. iron pipe 

double layer 


Steel wire 


copper wire 


steel tape 


armor 


armor 


armorf 

No. of armor wires (bands). 

32 


32 

.... 

2 bands each 1 in. wide 

Diameter of armor wires (thickness of bands). 

0.18 in. 


0.18 in. 

.... 

0.035 in. thick 

Lay of armor wires (bands). 

10 times the armor dia. 

•• 

10 times the armor dla. 

.... 

1 in. 

V d-c. ohms/cm.* for armor. 

16,4 X 10-® 


1.7« X 10“® 

13.8 X 10-® 

.... 

fi max. by d-c. for armor. 

770 at B «i7500 gausses 


1.0 

1260atB »6300 gausses 


Diameter under armor, in..... 

2.308 


2.39^ 

2.0 

1.03 

Diameter over armor. In. 

2.758 


2.758 

2.375 

1.17 

Iiead sheath resistance per 1000 ft. at 25^ O, 






in milUohms. 

128 


128 

68.6* 

506 

Effective armor resistance per 1000 ft. In 






milJio ms. 

120 at 100 amp. In¬ 






duced armor current 

.. 

10.72 


.... 

Calculated armor d-c resistance per 1000 ft. 






25 deg. cent, in mihiohzns. 

94 

•• 

10.72 

50.5 

.... 


1'Oopper secondary conductor representing the lead sheath consisting of two rectangular conductors in multiple^ each 0.485 X 0125 in., placed along 


sido the primary cable within the iron pipe 

fThe two tape layers wound in opposite direction i. 


total loss less than 20 per cent in excess of the total 
loss of a similar but unannored cable, when both cables 
are operated with low-impedance bonds. 

Since various armor designs permit of a wide range 
of the value of armor resistance, it is of interest to show 
the effect of armor resistance on currents and cir¬ 
culating-current losses. Fig, 5 has been prepared for 
tiiis purpose. The range of armor resistance covered is 
from 0.40 ohm per 1000 ft. per cable down to very low 
values. The circulating-current losses and current 
values in sheath and armor for the particular steel- 
wire armored cable A (see Table I) are shown at the 
ordinate drawn for 0.12 ohm. As the armor resistance 
is diminished below this value (at constant average 
circumferential permeability at the armor wires in 


The cable enclosed in an iron pipe (cable C), when 
tested with both the copper-wire secondary circuit 
(representing the sheath) and the pipe armor short 
circuited, had a total loss of about 4 times* the con¬ 
ductor loss. While the total loss in this case is higher 
than the corresponding values for the other cables 
considered so far—on account of the dosed magnetic 
drcuit surroimding the conductoi'^—^attention is called 

*Tlie losses for a similar cable with a lead sheath enclosed in the 
iron pipe 'vriU be materially largw than 4 times the conductor loss, 
because the usual lead sheatb mil have a considerably higher 
resistance than that of the copper we secondary used in place 
of the sheath in cable D. The lovr-resistance copper secondary 
circuit (resistance about half of that of sheath for cable A) was 
used to show the effect of a higher than normal amount of de¬ 
magnetization on the losses in the pipe armor. 
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to the very considerable reduction in iron pipe losses current and hystersis losses in the iron pipe raised the 
brought about by the demagnetizing action of the total loss to 25 times the conductor loss, while the 
circulating currents, as shown in Table IV: When both demagnetizing action of the circulating currents in 
circulating-current paths were open, the heavy eddy- the sheath circuit and pipe armor reduced the eddy- 


TABLB II 

CireulatiTiK currents and loss data per lOOO ft. of cable in single-phase circuit, for various kinds of cable operated both with and without bonding (or 
grounding) of sheath and armor. Conductor current « 260 amperes (except cable E which had 225 ampere) at 60 cycles per sec. Dielectric loss 
_is not included. Bonds are considered to be of negligible impedance. Cable constants given in Table I._ 


Item 


Cable 


Test condition 


Circulating 
currents amps. 


Lead 

sheath 


Armor 


Conductor 
loss watts 


Sheath 
circul. 
current 
loss watts 


Armor 
circul. 
current 
loss watts 


Armor 
eddy 
current 
& hyst. 
loss watts 


Sum of 
losses 
watts 


Ratio 


Total loss* 


Conductor loss 


Cable 

spacing 

ft. 




4 * 


4at 


51 


6t 




A 

steel wire 
armor 


Sheath armor 
open no circu¬ 
lating currents 


Load sheath short 
ed armor open 


185 


Lead shoath open 
armor shorted 


Both lead slieath 
and armor shorted 


1X7 


Both load shoath 
and armor shorted 


B 

Cable with¬ 
out armor 


C 

Copper wire 
armor 


D 

Iron pipe 
jirmor 


123 


XiOad sheath 
shorted 


150 


Lead shoath and 
armor shorted 


23 


Copper wire sec¬ 
ondary circuit 
^ pipe circuit 
shorUid 


195t 


2080 


2740 


4820 


2.3 


2080 


136 


2080 


106 


2080 


110 


2080 


240 


2080 


4380 


1750 


1930 


2880 


68 


42 


2100 


26801; 


1350 


1460 


1040 


7500 


3.6 


1460 


5760 


2.8 


600 


5780 


2.8 


550 


6020 


620 


4960 


3460 


2768 


8240 


2.9 


2.4 


1.3 


3.9 


Conductor current 225 amperes at 60 cycles per sec. mift mna 

From tests by W. h. Middleton and B. W. Davis. Elfc. Wld. Nov. 18, 1916. p. 1008 


4.5 




Sheath shorted armor open 

Sheath open armor shorted 

Both sheath and armor shorted.. ■ ♦ J 
Uesistanco values by test for 50 ft. redstance 

Lead sheath resistance 
Resistance of leaf sheath plus bond 
Effective armor resistance at 100 amp. 
Effective armor resistance at 128 amp, 
woflifttanco of bond in armor circuit 


— 1.5 milliphms for 60 ft. 
v 6.25 milliolims for 50 ft. 
a 6.51 50 ft. 

t« 6.0 miUiohms for 50 ft. 
m 6.26 miUiohms for 50 ft. 
^ n K -rviUUnhTns. 
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TABLE IV ’ *. ^ 

Circulating current and losses from test data for 360,000-cir. mil copper cable enclosed in Iron pipe Vith ^ 

shoath4 Values in table are for a 60-ft. cable enclosed In 50 ft. of Iron pipe, and are based on best results obtained for the follow^. Single 
phase circuit; 21 ft, loop with 46 ft. cable, 4.5 ft. ^pacing; Iron pipe armor covered only 5.2 ft. of cable on each side of loop about half 
way along the loop. Conductor cuiTont 260 amp. 60 cycle, test at room temperature. 


Test condition 

Olrculat 
currents a 

Ing 

mps. 

Conductor 
loss watts 

Secondary 

copper 

conductor 

1 circul. 

1 curr. loss 
watts 

Pipe 

circul. 

curr. 

loss 

watts 

Pipe 

eddy curr. 
Schyst. 
loss 
watts 

Sum of 
losses 
watts 

Ratio of 
total loss 
conductor loss 

Secondary 

copper 

conductor 

Iron pipe 

a No circulating currents. 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

2500 

2600 

25. 

b Copper secondary conductor 








A 

shorted pipe circuit open. 

211 

0 

105 

157 

0 

153 

415 

^ • 

c Pipe circuit shorted copper secon¬ 









dary conductor open. 

0 

184 

105 

0 

^ - 1580r— 

1685 


d Both copper secondary circuit 









and pipe circuit shorted. 

195 

42 

106 

134 

1 -173f - 

412 

3«9 


ana, pipe circuit gauiuou.i _ xoti i i __j_- --1—- '■■■■ ' - 

♦Secondary copper conductor placed along side of primary cable conductor inside of piper the secondary conductor representing the lead sheath in so 


far as circulating currents are concerned. 

fTotal pipe loss Including circulating current loss. 
$For cable dimensions see Cable D In Table I. 


current and hysteresis losses in the iron pipe sufficiently 
to bring the total loss down to 4 times the conductor 
loss, in spite of the addition of the circulating-current 
losses. These results again bring out the great effect 
of the circulating currents in sheath and armor towards 
reducing the eddy-current and hysteresis losses in a 
magnetic armor. 

Cables vnOi steel-tape armor have been tested by 
Middleton and Davis and by others (see Bibliography). 
The results of tests by Middleton and Davis®^ on a 
211,600-eircular mil steel-tape armored cable (cable E 
Table I) are given in Table II item 8. One feature 
of the results is the high armor loss of 5.8 times the 
conductor loss. The other interesting feature is the 
high sheath loss, due to the high sheath current passing 
through the sheath circuit of relatively large resistance. 
Both sheath and armor losses are of a materially larger 
order than in the steel-wire armored cable type, similar 
to cable A, because the tape armor offa^ a magnetic 
path of relatively low rductance around the cable, thus 
tending to increase the induced voltages in sheath and 
armor, and to produce high eddy-current and hysteresis 
losses in the iron. 

Eddy-Current and Hysteresis Losses. The preceding 
data and discussions indicate that the overall losses in 
steel-armored cables with sheath and armor circuits 
bonded and groimded at more than one point can be 
kept within reasonable limits— i. e., within values that 
are not far in excess of those for unarmored cables 
likewise bonded and grounded—^provided the^ armor 
eddy-cturent and hysteresis losses are kept low. The 
principal means to this end are indicated by the data 
of Tables II and IV, and are the follow!^: (1) an 
armor design of individual wires wound with a large 
lay so that the magnetic path around the circumference 
is broken up by many non-magnetic spaces, and the 
component of magnetizing force along the armor 
wires is a small fraction of the resultant circumfer^tial 
ryiagnfttiring force. Thus the magnetizing force at 


the armor due to the several currents is rendered rela¬ 
tively ineffective in producing eddy-current and 
hysteresis losses; (2) low-resistance circulating-ciurent 
circuits, so as to keep the resultant magnetizing force 
itself (at the armor) low by a large demagnetizing 
effect due to circulating currents. 

If both of the above features are incorporated in the 
cable design, as has been aimed at in the case of the 
steel-wire armored cable A, item 4 in Table II, the extra 
armor eddy-current and h 3 rsteresis losses will represent 
only a small fraction of the overall losses, (say 10 
per cent at the 4 ft. spacing for this tsrpe of cable), 
and the overall losses themsdves will not be very con¬ 
siderably in excess of those for a similar cable without 
armor, (cable A, item 4 having overall losses about 20 
per cent high®* than those of cable B item 5 in Table II). 

A very material reduction in the permeability of the 
armor will also tend, as a rule, to reduce the armor 
eddy-current and hysteresis losses for given dimensions 
and otherwise fixed constants. However, a general 
rule for the permeability and resistivity requirements 
of armor material—^with a view to keeping the overall 
losses low—cannot be given, because changes in the 
values of amor permeability and resistivity have 
many-fold effects (i. e., on armor resistance, sheath and 
armor inductance values, circulating currents in sheath 
and amor circuits and the resulting losses, and amor 
eddy-current and hysteresis losses). The choice of the 
best pemeability and resistivity values in any par¬ 
ticular case must be detemiued by analysis of the 
individual losses for the cable spacing to be used. 

Particular Yalues of Combined Eddy-Current and 
Hysteresis Losses for the Steel-Wire Armor of Cable A. 
In the discussion of the eddy-current and hysteresis 
losses in a steel-wire amor, as in the case of cable A, 
reference must be made to the amor resistance, be¬ 
cause the effective amor resistance offered to the flow 
of the amor circulating current includes certain iron 
losses—^namely those due to the flux component passing 
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* at right angles through the armor wires, as discussed, 
below under “annor resistance.” If, then, the armor 
. circulating-current loss is obtained as the product of 
this armor resistance times the square of the armor- 
circulating current, the extra eddy-current and hys- 
tere.sis losses remaining after the armor circulating- 
current loss is allowed for will be the iron losses due to 
the flux passing lengthwise through the armor wires. 

In the tests of the steel-wire armored cable A, the 
extra iron losses in the armor were obtained (1) with 
sheath and armor short circuited, by subtracting from 
the total measured loss (exclusive of dielectric loss) 
the conductor loss and the circulating-current losses 


in permeability. It should be mentioned that the 
actual magnetic intensity in the iron for any point on 
the curve is less than the average H value in Fig. 6, 
because of the air gaps in the circumferential flux 
path and because of the lay of the armor wires. The 
data in Fig. 6 apply of course only to the steel-wire 
armored cable specified under A in Table I, at 60 cycles 
per sec. 

I A curve of open-circuit armor loss (i. e., when the 
steel-wire armor is open circuited) is also shown in 
Fig. 6, curve A. These losses average about 25 per cent 
higher than those of curve C, for reasons already ex¬ 
plained. The open-circuit armor loss (curve A) is 
not used in the analysis of the losses of cables operating 


rTTTTT^ 1 rrTTTTT 
^10000 1 - ■ - ' ■ " 


8000 I 


o 4000 
& 


i-i i 

I I I 


3 2000 ■ Kj i 1 I -r-Illlllacx) ^ 

- ■\'iA^\\^^-\zzzzzzzzz"^% 

AVERAGE FIELD INTENSITY AT ARMOR R.M.S. GILBERTS, CM, 

Fiti. 0 —Data on KDi>Y-C0ttni3NT and Hysteresis Losses in 
t no N-WI uE Armor 

A. Total cKl.Iy-ci.rrent and 

in armor for 1000 ft. of cable A In Table I aBatast drcimforentlal ma^o^ 
ItiK forco U at tho armor; values banod on tests with armor open 
« // values r, m.«, gilborts per cm. against ro^tant 

on tho armor, tt is tho resultant Reid intensity acting drcumferimtl^y 
at the center of tho wires, asHuming no magnetic armor present. The 

.0~ «. ■" 

A, obtained in tho presence of circulating currents In the a 
Kro<iuon<!y OD cyde.s per sctiond 


in the sheath and armor, and (2) with armor only 
short circuited (the sheath being open), by subtracting 
from the total measured loss the conductor loss and the 
armor circulating-current loss. Th^e tests were made 
for a variety of induced circulating ciOT^te m the 
armor and gave cuiwe C in Fig. 6, m which the extra 
eddy-current and hysteresis losses (combined) ^e 
p]oLd against H, the lesultant r. m. s. field intensity 

Lting circumferentially at the TLTdd 

wires assuming a non-magnetic armor, '^e Ji^d 
tatenslty H compute to the 

conductor current, sheath current, and half the armor 
cS^ent. The lower part of the curve rises somewhat 
more rapidly than the square law, due to the increase 


with sheath and armor bonded. 

Tests 

Tests were made for measuring the circulating cur¬ 
rents and the various loss components (1) for a steel- 
wire armored 350,000-circular mil lead-covered cable 
(cable A in Table I) and (2) for a plain copper 350,000- - 
circular mil cable in an iron pipe (cable D in Table I). 
Attention is also called to the data in Table II on a 
211,600-circular mil single-conductor cable with steel- 
tape armor, reported by Middleton and Davis, Electrical 
World, November 18, 1916, p. 1003. 

The tests reported in the present paper are of the 
following kinds: 

Steel-Armored Cable A in Single-Phase Circuit. 

(a) Loss measurements with both sheath and armor 

open (no circulating currents), giving data on total 
armor eddy-current and hysteresis losses at different 
conductor currents. ' 

(b) Loss and circulating-current data with lead 
sheath short circuited and armor open, 

(c) Loss and circulating-current data with lead 
sheath open and armor short circuited. 

(d) Loss and circulating-current data with both lead 

sheath and armor short circuited. _ 

(e) Measurements of steel-wire armor effective 
resistance at different currents, both in the pre^ce 
and absence of currents flowing in the conductor within. 

(f) Resistivity and permeability data on samples of 
steel wire from the armor (given in Table I). 

(g) Impedance measurements both in the presence 
’ and in the absence of circifiating currents (reported 
’ below under a separate heading). 

' Cable D enclosed in iron pipe with secondary coppar 

' conductor to represent lead sheath: 

* (a) Loss measurementswitiioutcuculating currents. 

*’ (b) Loss and circulating-curr«it data with sec- 

' ondary conductor short circuited and pipe armor open. 
^ (e) Loss and circulating-current data with sec- 

J ondary conductor open and pipe armor short cu-^ted. 
a (d) Loss and circulating-current data with both 

I secondary conductor and pipe armor short cuemted. 

t The test method and equipment are mdieated m 

e Fig. 7.' The test cable itself was 50 ft. long and was set 
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up in a loop of parallel sides at 4 ft. center spacing. 
The bonds were carefully soldered. 

Circulating currents were measured by means of a 
Rogowski coil* with a thermocouple-type milliammeter, 
the complete unit being capable of ready calibration 
when the coil was placed around a conductor carryitig 
a known current. The Rogowski coil was used in 
order that the extra impedance due to the current- 
measuring device be negligible in circulatmg-cmrent 
measurements. 

Losses were.measured by an astatic reflecting dyna¬ 
mometer wattmeter. All tests were made at 60 cycles. 

Test Results for Steel-Wire Armored Cable. The 
results of the tests in respect to loss values and circu¬ 
lating currents for the steel-wire armored cable 2 ire 



✓ I 


7—Schematic Diagram of Test Set-Up and Test 
Circuits 

^DC « D-c. ammeter 
Vdc — D-c, voltmeter 
Akc ■■ A-c. ammeter 
Vac — A-c. voltmeter 
Wm »■ Wattmeter 

M ■■ Thermocouple type mlUlanuneter 

R — Bogowski coll 

C. T. « Ourrent transformer 

given in Table III. At the bottom of the table, the 
resistance values for the various circuits are given, 
including the bond reastances. In the table, the values 
for “sum of losses” were obtained from wattmeter 
readings, while the values of conductor loss, sheath 
loss, and armor circulating-current loss were obtained 
by multiplsdng the respective resistances by the square 
of the corresponding test values of current. The 
difference between the measured total loss and the 
combined conductor loss and circulating-current losses 

•An air-core current transformer looped around the particular 
current to be measured. See Rogowski, W. S., Steinhaus, W., 
“Measuring the Magnetomotive Force,” Arch. Mr Elek., 1912- 
1913, pp. 141 and 611. 


gave the extra armor eddy-current and hysteresis loss* 
values as tabulated. The resistances for the conductor 
and for the sheath were measured directly, while the . 
effective armor resistance was based on loss measure¬ 
ments described below. 

Attention is called to the fact that the circulating 
currents in this test were somewhat affected by the 
resistance and reactance of the end bonds because of the 
short loop length of 23 ft. In a similar cable circuit 
1000 ft. long, the effect of the bonds would be negligible, 
and the circulating currents obtained would therefore 
be somewhat higher than the test values given in Table 
III. The amount of this increase in the circulating 
currents has been calculated to be about 6 per cent. 
Thus circulating-current data and loss data per 1000 
ft. of cable at 4 ft. spacing are obtained from the test 
values in Table III by increasing themeasured circulat¬ 
ing-current values by 6 per cent and then calculating 
the P R product for the new current values and for the 
sheath and armor resistance values per 1000 ft. omitting 
the resistance of bonds. The extra eddy-current and 
hysteresis losses were also adjusted to the slightly 
increased circulating-current values in accordance with 
the average resultant field intensity H at the armor, 
and with the. aid of the law of losses indicated in Fig. 6. 
Following this procedure the data in Table II, already 
discussed, were obtained. 

Effective Resistance of Steel-Wire Armor to Circvtating 
Currents. It is desired to determine the effective 
armor resistance offered to the armor circulating cur¬ 
rents in the presence of the fluxes (in the armor) due 
to the conductor current and the circulating currents 
in sheath and armor. This resistance under exactly 
the conditions stated was not measured in these tests. 
Instead, the following approximate value of effective 
armor resistance was measured: Current at 60 cycles 
per second was passed through the armor and was re¬ 
turned through the copper conductorwithin, in an oppo¬ 
site direction and the total inputinto the complete series 
circuit was measured. From this total was deducted 
the conductor loss. The extra losses in the iron, i. e., 
those due to the flux component passing lengthwise 
through the armor wires, (which extra losses were a 
relatively small quantity in these measurements) were 
also determined according to curve C, Fig. 6, and de¬ 
ducted. The resulting value divided by the square 
of the current gave the effective armor resistance as 
plotted in curve A, Fig. 8. Hence this resistance takes 
into account the losses due to all currents (including 
eddy currents) flowing lengthwise in the armor wires, 
but is not exactly the value desired, because in the 
test from which it was derived, the relative magnitudes 
of armor and conductor currents and their phase 
relationship were only roughly representative of those 
in a cable operated with sheath and armor short cir¬ 
cuited. However, the resistance so obtained is con¬ 
sidered to be a closer approach to the desired value than 
the resistance (plotted in curve B Fig. 8) based on the 
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armor loss measured across the armor terminals when 
the armor only carries cuiTent, because the resistance 
■ of curve B is obtained for a current distribution in the 
armor in the absence of the flux due to the currents in 
conductor and lead sheath. 

'rhe resisumce of curve A, Fig. 8, was used in the 
ctluations for sheath and armor circulating-cmrent 
calculations (see Appendix for formulas) and gave 
cum*nt \ aiues within 5 per cent of the test values for 
the steel-wire armored cable. 

'I'he resistance of curve A is seen to range from 6 to 
7.0 milliohms for 50 ft. per cable for cable A (at 60- 
cycUi armo!' currents from 100 to 200 amp^es), these 
r«.*sistance values being from 1.3 to 1.6 times the mea- 
.sureil tl-t*. resistance of the 32 armor wires in multiple. 
'I’he <‘alculiited elfective 60-cycle resistance of a single 
armor wire from cable A, Table I, was 1.15 times the 
measured d-c. resistance at 100 amperes. 

'rhe circulating-current loss in the armor calculated 
as th<f pro<luct of effective armor resistance (curve A, 
Fig. S) time-s the square of the armor-circulating 
current, will of course not include the iron losses due 


circuit had only 10.4 ft. of cable enclosed in iron pipe. 
Consequently the results obtained in the presence of 
circulating cmrents are only approximately applicable 
to large lengths of armored cable, because of the re¬ 
sistance and reactance of end connections. However, 
the sensitiveness of circulating currents to changes 
of resistance in sheath or armor circuits is less for the 
cable with iron pii)e armor than for the one with steel 
wire armor, because of the greater inductance due to the 
magnetic pipe. The results of the tests on the pipe- 
armored cable have not been corrected for the effects of 
resistance and reactance of bonding connections, since 
the purpose of the tests was to show merely the ap¬ 
proximate order of magnitude of the losses in the pipe 
armor. 

Calculation op Losses 

The calculation of the losses in sheath and armor 
for steel-armored single-conductor cables may be sub¬ 
divided into the following three problems: 

(1) T^s ts -h l i ahing formulas for the circulating cur¬ 
rents in sheath and armor, these currents to beexpres^d 
in terms of c«tain reactances and resistances pertaining 
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ARMOR CURRENT, AMPERES 
Fifi. s Mi'iAsiMtKi) A-C. Resistance op 50-Pt. Length op 
Stui'.i.-Wiio! fou Gahi.e A (See Table I) at 60 Cycles 

A Kin-ftlvt! armor luslHtunce to armor circulating current; derived 
from l.iliil losH imriwuromont with armor and conductor to swIm 
.•M jamiti. rurrwitH. after subtracting copper loss. The small amount of 

a^. loss measurement with current 

riirriMtl nmifii* only (conductor and sheath open) 

1 ).e uriimr rasktouce by tost = 4.7 mlllolims for oO ft. of cable 

tf> llie flux component passing lengthwise along the 
iimior wires, and these extra iron losses will have ap¬ 
preciable magnitudes in the steel-wire ^ored cable 
Lvon tlioush operating with sh^th and armor short 
circuited, as indicated to Tablo II item 4 and m curve 
C of Fig. 6 already discussed. 

Cable Env-Umd in Iron Pipe. In order to obtain some 
further data on the effect of circulatmg currents on 
armor losses, an insulated 360,000-cmcular mil cable 
tithout a lead sheath but passing through ifon Pipe 
was tested the results obtained being those m Table 
Tv Sim Jate lead-sheath circulating currents a 

secondary copper conductor was pa^ through the 
dpe and was provided with bondmg connections. 
Esurcments were made by 

indicated. The resuits are given m Table IV for a 60 
ft. togth 0 l cable enclosed in iron pipe, whde the test 


to the cables. 

(2) The evaluation of the constants required in 
(i) for numerical calculation of the circulating currents. 

(3) The computation of the circulating-current 
losses in sheath and in armor and of the ^a armor 
eddy-current and hysteresis losses with the aid of known 
values of the circulating currents. 

These three problems will be discussed separately. 

Method Used in Derived Formvlas for the Circulating 
Currents in Sheath and in Armor for Single-Conductor 
Armored Cctibles in a Single-Phase Circuit. The formulas 
for the circulating currents are derived in the appendix. 
The method used may be briefly outlined as follows: 

First the fundamental Kirchhoff equations for voltage 
drops around sheath circuit and around the armor cir¬ 
cuit were written. These equations were developed 
for a long single-phase circuit carrying equal and oppo¬ 
site currents in the two cables. The sheath-circuit 
equation, for instance, expresses that the sum of the 
voltages induced in the sheath due to the three currents 
plus the RJ drop in the sheath circuit is zero. The 
armor circuit equation is similar. The induced voltages 

themselves were expressed in terms of flux linkag^. 

In working out the final formulas for sheath and 
armor currents the terms involving flux lii^ges were 
converted into corresponding terms involvmg reac¬ 
tances, such that each reactance tem m the equations 
for current is defined by d^mte flux Imkage tOT^, 
partial flux linkages being taken into account by mte- 
wation. The other values contained m the equations 
Ire the resistances, for sheath and armor respectively, 

and the conductor current. 

In computing flux linkage terms, s^ 
proximity effect were neglected—but sIm effect was 
taken into account in the evaluation of the resistance 
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constants. Due allowance was made for the increase 
in flux linkages on account of the presence of the mag¬ 
netic armor. The shielding action of the armor in link¬ 
age calculations was also analyzed. For the steel-wire 
armored cable considered in this paper (cable A in 
Table I) this shielding action was found to be negligible 
in so far as mutual-inductance flux linkages are 
concerned. 

For cables in which the extra armor-iron losses are a 
material factor, exact circulating-current calculations 
would require taking into accoxmt the effect (on flux 
linkages) of the component of the conductor current 
consumed in supplying the estra iron losses; i. e., the 
losses not included in the R P losses due to the armor 
circulating current. The factor in question was 
omitted from the equations derived in the appendix, 
and therefore the results based on them will be approxi¬ 
mate for a cable whose armor has the extra iron losses, 
the errors increasing with the magnitude of the extra iron 
losses. The current supplying the extra iron losses 
could be considered mathematically as a third circulat¬ 
ing current flowing in a circuit having a definite 
resistance and inducing definite voltages in the various 
circuits. An alternative to canying out this procedure 
would be to make the first solution of sheath and armor 
currents with the equations given, to obtain an approxi¬ 
mate value for the extra losses in the iron with these 
currents, and then to recalculate the circulating currents 
in terms of a new conductor current adjusted for the 
current consumed by the extra iron losses. Either of 
these proeedmres wotild materially complicate the cal¬ 
culations. In the calculations for the circulating cur¬ 
rents for the steel-wire armored cable A, the currents 
were not more than 5 per cent higher than those based 
on tests, although the current consumed by the extra 
iron losses was neglected in the calculations. For the 
steel-tape armored cable E one of the circulating 
currents, similarly calculated, was 10 per cent too high. 
In other cases, the errors may be still larger, according 
to the magnitude of the extra iron losses. 

Evaluati<m of Constants. The reactance constants 
required in the calculation of circulating currents are 
defined by flux-linkage terms tabulated in the appendix. 
In calculating flux linkages due to a magnetic armor the 
average circumferential permeability at the armor is 
required. Data for several armor designs have been 
published by Harvey and Busby.* The three resistance 
constants are the effective conductor resistance, the 
effective lead sheath resistance, and tiie effective armor 
resistance. The conductor resistance is equal to the 
d-c. value for the smaller sizes, but for the larger sizes, 
sinu effect must often be considered, by methods well 
established. The effective lead sheath resistance 
offered to circulating cmrents may be taken as equal to 
the d-c. value without appreciable error. 

The effective armor resistance to circulating currents, 
in the case of magnetic armors, must be calculated with 


due consideration of permeability and resistivity values 
or obtained by test. No general rule applicable to 
resistance calculations for different kinds of armors can ’ 
be given because the methods will differ according to the 
shape and bulk of armor material, the arrangement of 
the armor conductors, and the effective current pene¬ 
tration. Exact calculations would be rather difficult. 
However, rough calculations can often be made with a 
fair degree of accuracy using such approximations as fit 
the particular case without resorting to new researches. 
If a sample of the cable is available, the armor resis¬ 
tance may be measured approximately, as indicated in 
the test described. 

For the sted-wire armored cable tested, (cable A in 
Table I) the effective armor resistance at 60 cycles 
per second was found to be from 30 to 60 per cent higher 
than the d-c. resistance, depending on the current 
(see Pig. 8). 

For steel-tape armored cables the authors have no 
test data giving the armor resistance. 

CatadOftion of Sheath and Armor Losses When the 
Circulating Currents and Circuit Constants are Knovon. 
When the armor and sheath currents are determined 
and the resistances of sheath and armor circuits are 
known, the circulating-current losses in the sheath and 
in the armor are, of course, simply calculated as the 
R P products, as already mentioned. 

The calculation of the extra iron losses in armor can be 
made approximatdy with the aid of empirical data 
derived by tests on a cable having a similar type of 
armor, and with tiie aid of the resultant field intensity 
at the armor dependent on the conductor current and 
on the circulating currents (see data in Fig. 6 derived 
from tests on a steel-wire armored cable). Correspond¬ 
ing data for other types of iron armor have not been 
obtained. 

In the absence of empirical iron-loss data, the extra 
iron losses in the armor can often be roughly deter¬ 
mined—with less reliability—^with the aid of suitable 
approximations carefully chosen for particular cases. 
R^ults so obtained will frequently be sufficiently good 
to predict at least the relative merits of different 
designs. Further tests would have to be made to 
establish for general use such methods of calculation 
for single-conductor cables with magnetic armor. 

Results of calculations of losses for steel-armored 
cables are given in Table II, items,4a and 8a, for the 
steel-wire armored cable A and for the steel-tape 
armored cable E. The circulating currents were 
obtained by the formulas in the Appendix, using cal¬ 
culated reactance values. For cable A, the steel-wire 
armored type, the values of armor resistance and of 
extra iron losses used were those based on the test 
curves of Pigs. 8 and 6 respectively, while for cable E, 
all values were calculated. 

For cables A and E the calculated current values 
are seen to be within 5 per cent and 10 per cent, re- 
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speetively, of the test values, and the agreement 
between ealeuluted and test values of overall losses is 
within 5 per cent and 15 per cent respectively. For 
the steel-tape armored cable the predicted values of 
armor eddy-current and hysteresis losses are con¬ 
siderably in error, indicating that in cases where the 
iron losses are a larger part of the overall losses, the 
calculations may be rather uncertain. 

Othi’f Lasse,S'. The- conductor loss (copper loss) will 
not be discussed because its calculation is well under¬ 
stood, except for the proximity effect (due to neighbor¬ 
ing conductoi’s), which effect will be somewhat reduced 
by the shielding action of the sheath and armor around 
the conductor. The combined effects due to proximity 
un<l shielding will generally be small and of little aignifi- 
canct* in so far as the conductor loss is concerned. 

Eddy-cwrcnt losses in the lead sheath may be of two 
kinds: fa) those set up in the lead by the concentric 
fluxes, due to the current in the copper conductor 
within and the sheath current itself, and (b) those due 
1.0 the Iluxes from neighboring cables cutting through 
the sheath. The losses of the first kind are negligible 
for lead sheaths of the customary dimensions, because 
of the high resistivity and because of the relatively 
l;hin wall, 'rhe los.ses of the second kind also will be 
negligible when the sheaths and armors of the cables 
are bonded by low impedance bonds, but may become 
apr>reciablo in the ab.sence of circulating currents, for 
large cables at close spacings.*" Additional losses in 
the sheath due to the longitudinal flux set up by the 
armor current will generally be negligible, especially 
when (he lay of the armor wires is large. 

Dielectric losses will not be discussed here. The 
I’eader is referred to the extensive literature on the 
.subject. 

Reactance of Armored Cables 

'I'est results on reactance of armored cables are given 
in Table V. The purpose of the table is to show values 
of cable reactance, effective resistance, and impedance, 
per 1000 ft. per cable, in single-phase circuits at 4 ft. 
spacing between cables, for 


steel-wire armored cable A (see Table I for 
specifications) 

bare copper cable of the same copper diameter 
as that of cable A, but without sheath or 
armor 

steel-tape armored cable E. 

In the steel-wire armored cable, the reactance is highest 
for the condition when armor and sheath are both open 
circuited, such that the demagnetizing effect of circulat¬ 
ing currents is absent (item 1 in Table V). As this 
demagnetizing action is increased—by shorting the 
armor alone (item 3), then by shorting the sheath 
alone (item 2), and finally by shorting both sheath 
and armor (item 4)—^the reactance per cable drops 
steadily, till in the last case with sheath and armor both 
carrying circulating currents, the reactance has dropped 
to nearly of the value obtained with both sheath and 
armor open, at 4 ft. cable spacing. It is also of interest 
to point out that the reactance for the steel-wire 
armored cable with both sheath and armor short 
circuited through low-impedance coimections, has a 
reactance of less than half of that for the plain copper 
conductor alone without sheath or armor, the spacing 
between conductors being 4 ft. in all cases. 

The relative values of effective cable resistance, 
based on overall loss values, exclusive of dielectric 
losses, need no further mention in view of the discussion 
of losses already given. 

Calculations of conductor reactance for single- 
conductor steel-armored cables carrying circulating 
currents may readily be made, with the aid of the 
expressions for flux linkages and reactances given in the 
Appendix and with the aid of additional flux linkages 
inside of the sheath. The effect of the magnetic armor 
on reactance values and on circulating currents must, 
of course, be considered as indicated in the appendix. 
Economic Considerations 

A submarine cable is usually furnished with an armor 
for mechanical protection; the purpose of the armor is 
not so much to prevent a small sharp object from 
damaging the lead sheath, as is the case in an armored 
cable intended for burying in the earth, but rather 


TABLE V 

Ili«u>iinr<-S iiirt firiK-Uvo cablo restotancos per 1000 ft. per cable In a single-phase circuit for various kinds of cables operat(^both with and ^thout ^dlng 

based on test data, except item 5 



Cable 

Test condition 

D-c. cable 
resistance 
milliohms 

Efl. cable 
resistance 
milliohms 

Cable 

impedance 

milliohms 

Cable . 
reactance 
milliohms 

Center spacing 
between 
cables. Ft. 

1 

A 

Blieath and armor open. No circulating currents 

30.8 

71.5 

176 

161 

4 

o 

A 

Lead sheath shorted armor open 

80.8 

111 

148 

98 

4 

a 

A 

Load sheath open armor shorted 

30.8 

85 

141 

113 

4 

4 

A 

Both lead sheath and armor shorted 

30.8 

80 

103 

57 

4 

5 

bare copper 
cable 

Bare 350 , 000 -cir. mil cable. No lead sheath no 
armor 

30.8 

30.8 

127 

123 

4 


B 

ifLiriA armor 

Lead sheath and armor shorted 

50.9 

628 

674 

245 

4 


-Results taken from test by Middleton and Davis. Blb Uography reference No. 21. 
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to prevent an undue strain on the sheath while the 
cable is being laid and after it is placed in service. Such 
a strain might be caused by the tension which occurs in 
the process of laying, by the action of tides and currents 
in causing the cable to more down stream, or possibly 
by a boat with a dragging anchor. For these reasons 
the wire armor is used rather than a band steel armor 
(which has inherent high losses); and it is usually pos¬ 
sible to obtain all the mechanical strength necessary 
with a copper armor. 

If a portion of the armored cable rises above the 
water level or runs in ducts which are not at all times 
completely submerged, then any additional losses due 
to the armor may steriously affect the rating of the line 
as a whole. If, however, the armor is terminated at a 
point which is always below water level and the land 
section of the cable is completely unarmored, then 
the losses in the armored cable will not affect the 
rating of the line appreciably, because the armor 
throughout its length will be in contact with the 
water, which is capable of removing voy rapidly the 
heat produced. 

It is thus apparent that under practical conditions of 
operation of submarine single-conductor cables, neither 
the mechanical strength of the higher-loss steel armor 
nor the negligible gain in rating which would be ob¬ 
tained by the use of the low-loss copper armor is 
really an important factor in deciding which type of 
armor should be used. The choice rests primarily on 
the economies of the situation. 

To illustrate this. Fig. 9 has been prepared. The 
total annual cost of an armored cable line has been 
plotted against load factor. This total annual cost is 
based on a single-phase or symmetrically-spaced 
three-phase circuit, with a 4-ft. spacing between 
conductors and is expressed as a p^centage of the total 
annual cost at 100 per cent load factor of a similar 
unarmored circuit, carrying the same load and ar¬ 
ranged in the same way. Since the cost of the copi)er- 
armored cable is considerably higher than that of the 
steel-armored cable, and since the losses of the copper- 
armored cable are considerably lower than the losses in 
the steel-armored cable, it is evident that at low load 
factors the steel-armored cable will tend to be the more 
economical, while at high load factors, the copper- 
armored cable tends to be more economical. This is 
clearly brought out in Pig. 9. The figure indicates 
that at 68 per cent load factor the economy of the 
two t 3 T)es of cable tends to be about the same. At 
higher load factors, the copper-armored cable has the 
advantage, whereas at lower load factors the steel- 
armored cable appears to be the more economical. 
Since the effect of cable spacing on overall losses is 
quite small for a wide range of spadngs (above, say, 
2 ft. for the cables in question) the economy curves 
given for 4 ft. spacing will also apply approximately 
over the wider range of spacings. 


The values used were obtained by averaging economic 
data furnished by several operating companies. If the 
fixed charges were exceptionally high or the cost of 
losses were exceptionally low, the steel-armored cable 
would probably show up to better advantage, whereas, 
if the converse conditions held, the copper-armored 
cable would tend to be favored. 

It should be particularly noted that the present 
economic calculation is based on the assumption that 
the same load may be carried by either the steel- 
armored or the copper-armored cable. This assump- 



10 20 30 40 so 60 70 80 90 100 

PERCENT LOAD FACTOR 

Fig. 9—Relative Annual Costs per Kv-a-Houb at 
Dippbrbnt Load Factors fob Stbbl-Wibb Armored Cable 
(Cable A in Table I) and fob a Similar Cable with Coppbk- 
WiRE Armor (Cable C in Table I) 

tion is perfectly valid so long as the armored portion 
of the cable line is at all times completely immersed, 
since under these conditions the sheath and armor 
losses are very thoroughly dissipated by the surround¬ 
ing water and produce only a very small temperature 
rise. If, however, a portion of the armored cable is 
above water level either continuously or for a portion 
of the time during which it is in operation, the losses 
in the lead sheath and in the armor of that part of the 
cable will tend to produce much greater temperature 
rises than they would under water and the current 
capacity of the cable will be thereby greatly reduced. 
Since the losses in the copper-armored cable are so 
much lower than those in the steel-armored cable, 
the current-carrying capacity of the copper-armored 
cable imder these conditions will be considerably higher 
than that of steel-armored cable, and the economic 
study should probably be based on the assumption that 
the two cables are loaded to the maximum capacity 
that heating will permit. If this is done, the economic 
comparison will be more favorable to the copper- 
armored cable, especially at tiie higher load factors. 
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• Appendix 

Derivation op Formoplas for Calculating , the 

• Induced Circulating Currents in Lead Sheath 

AND Armor 

Consider the case of a single-phase circuit, going- 
and-retum cable running parallel to each other, the 
spacing between center to center of the two cables 
being D. Lead sheath and armor of both cables at the 
near end and at the far end of the cable circuit are 
assumed to terminate in heavy cross bonds of negligible 
impedance through which the induced armor and lead- 
sheath circulating currents will flow, these ciurents 
being induced by the flux passingbetweenthe two cables. 

Assumptions on Which the Calculations are Based 

(I) That there is no circumferential saturation in 
the armor, if the latter is magnetic. Values of cir¬ 
cumferential permeability in the space occupied by the 
armor have been given by Harvey and Busby* for 
certain cable armors. 

(II) That there is no decrease in the reluctance of 



Fig. 10—Schematic Cboss Section through a Single- 
Phase Cable Circuit 

Subscripts s and a apply to the lead sheath and armor respectively 

the path of a line of force due to cable A (Fig. 10) 
passing through the armor of cable B if that armor is 
magnetic. If the cables are close together, and the 
circumferential permeability is high, this assumption 
might lead to considerable error. 

(III) That sheath and armor currents are uni¬ 
formly distributed, in computing the linkages. 

The above assumption is not made in determining 
the resistance of the armor. The effective a-c. resis¬ 
tance is used. 

(IV) That the cxurents in cable B, its sheath, and 
its armor, are concentrated at the centers of tbe con¬ 
ductors when consideoring the effects of cable B on A. 
This assumption is justified, if proximity effect is 
neglected. 

(V) When writing the voltage equations for sheath 
and armor, the induced voltages due to the currents in 
conductor, sheath, and armorareinduded together with 
the resistance drop. When extra iron losses are present 
in the armor in addition to the circulating-current 
losses, the extra iron losses may be considered as circu¬ 
lating-current losses in a third circulating-current cir¬ 
cuit, separate from the armor circulating-current cir¬ 


cuit. Naturally in a mathematical analysis the current 
in this third circulating-current circuit will have to be 
taken into account as contributing to the induced 
voltages in sheath and armor. In the derivations given 
below the third circulating current, representing the 
extra iron losses in armor, and its effect on induced 
voltages are neglected to simplify the calculations. 
When the extra iron losses are of a considerable order 
of magnitude, the approximation in question will, 
of course, introduce material errors, asalready discussed. 

List op Symbols 

General. 

e, = inside radius of lead sheath, inches 
/, = outside radius of lead sheath, inches 
= inside radius of armor, inches 
fa = outside radius of armor, inches 
/ = frequency, cycles per second 
r, = resistance of lead sheath, ohms 
Ta = resistance of armor, ohms 
D = spacing between cables, center to center, inches 
fi = circumferential permeability of armor, that is, 
permeability in the circumfarential direction 
6) = 2 irf 

R = a. large distance tending tow^d infinity, and 
compared to which D is negligible. 

Currents. 

le = current in cable conductor, taken as reference 
vector 

laa = current in conductor of cable A 
I ah — current in conductor of cable B 
I, = current in lead sheath, vector value 
I.o = current in sheath of A 
I ah = current in sheath of B 
la = current in armor, vector value 
Iaa ^ current in armor of A 
I ah = current in armor of B 
Magnetic Flux Linkages (Refer to Fig. 10) 

X„ = partial linkages with sheath of A due to 
integrated from e, to /, 

Xm == partial linkages with sheath of A due to I, 
integrated from e, to /, 

Xc/ = total linkages with sheath of A due to (I, -f J.) 

integrated from /, to «« ' * 

X*/ = total linkages with sheath of A due to (J„ -H /,) 
integrated from e« to/a 

Xa, = total linkages with sheath of A due to I„ in 
armor of A integrated from e. to /„ 

Xa. = total linkages with sheath of A due to (I, + I» 
+ la) of A integrated from/o to R 
Xb/ = partial linkages with sheath of A due to 
(le + Is + la) in conductor, sheath, and 
armor of B, integrated from B-/„ to 

D fa 

Xb/ = total linkages with sheath of A due to (lo 
-h I. -I- la) in conductor, sheath, and armor 
of B, integrated from D -I- /. to B 
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\ca — partial linkages with armor of A due to (L + I>) 
in conductor and sheath of A, integrated 
fromeoto/a 

Xao = partial linkages with armor of A due to (!„) in 
armor of A integrated from to/a 
Xao = total linkages with armor of A due to 
(Ic + /s + la) of A integrated from /a to J2 
Xia = Xa, 

Xbb' = partial linkages with armor of A due to (!« 

+ I, + la) in armor, sheath, and conductor 
of B, integrated from D — /»to D H- /„ 

Xbo" *= total linkages with armor of A due to (I, 
+ I, + la) in conductor, sheath, and armor 
of B, integrated from D + /o to B 
Xi = partial internal linkages within the iron wires 
with the current J„, and linkages with that 
ciorrent of longitudinal flux produced hy the 
spiraling of the armor wires 
Xas = sum of all linkages with the lead sheath of A 
XaS “ Xm “t" Xm -|“ Xcs^ "I” Xca* "I" Xm "1“ Xa» "I"' Xb»^ 
+ Xb**^ 

Xaa = sum of all linkages with the armor of A 

XaA ” Xco “ 1 “ Xoo + Xao + Xbo^ + Xbo*' + X< 
IndtLCtance Coefficients.. 

The expressions of the flux linkages, as shown below, 
consist in each case of the product of a term containing 
a current, or the vector sum of several currents, and a 
factor depending on the size and the configuration of 
the sheath and armor circuits. This latter term is the 
coefficient of inductance. In general 

X = IL 

Reactance Coefficients. 

: The reactance coefficient is in each case equal to 
2 irf times the inductance coefficient. The reactance 
terms used in the final formulas correspond to the 
following flux linkages: 

Xc> corresponding to X,, 

Xa, corresponding to X., 

Xc' corresponding to Xc' + X„" 

Xca corresponding to J X^ 

IXa. 

because Las and Laa are identical 

Xas corresponding to Xa# 

Xbs' corresponding to Xb/ 

Xbs" corresponding to Xb," 

Xaa corresponding to Xoo 
Xbo' corresponding to Xbo' 

Zbo" corresponding to Xbo" 

Xi corresponding to X< 

Xm corresponding to f Xa^ + Xb.' + Xb." 

1 Xao + Xbo^ + Xbo* 

because i/A, + Lss' + L-b," = Lao + Lbu' + Lbo*' 

Xas corresponding to Xas 
Xaa corresponding to Xaa 

Computation op the Flux Linkages 
The general procedure outlined by Alexander Russell®* 
and later used in this connection by Clark and Shanklin*® 


was adopted for the computation of flux linkagest 
This procedure obviously applies directly, except that 
it must be modified in the calculation of all linkages 
within the armor of, say, cable A (Fig. 10), due to 
currents in the conductor, sheath, and armor of that 
cable, by the introduction of a factor fi to take care of 
the circumferential permeability. Also it is necessary, 
in some cases, to consider the magnetic shielding effect 
of the armor in computing Xb.' and Xb.". 

It should be pointed out that the circumferential 
permeability of a steel-wire armor is low, probably 
varying from 5 to 15 for a single wire armor as shown by 
tests made by Harvey and Busby.® Under these 
conditions its shielding effect is small, probably not 
exceeding 25 per cent for p = 10, as shown by Professor 
DuBois.®® Since these components of linkage are not 
large, it seemed to be a reasonably good approximation 
to neglect the shielding effect altogether. A calcula¬ 
tion based on 100 per cent shielding does not-differ 
materially from one based on zero shielding. 

In accordance with the above, the flux-linkage 
formulas were derived allowing for the circumferential 
permeability due to the armor and neglecting the shield¬ 
ing effect. The results are given in the tabulation 
below, where the currents are expressed in amperes and 
the inductances in henrys per 1000 ft. of cable. 

X„=J.(l-^r^^log.^) 0.305 X 10-^ = L La. 

( 1 ) 

X.. = -f. [2 ( _ gi ) 17 

1 f 2 — 3 e 2 -1 

+ 2 f-^- 4 J X ( 2 ) 

(X^'fXo.") = (I.H-I.) 2 [log.-^+M ] 0-305 

X 10-^ = (I. -I- Is) LJ (3) 

Xo. = 1. ll{ 1- . f , log. ) 0.305 X10-“ = Ja Las 

(4) 

Xa. = 2 (I. -1-1. + la) [ logo -^] 0.305 X 10-“ 

— (Ic + la + la) I^Aa (S) 

(XB.'+XB.'')=-2{Ic-t-I.-l-7.) [log.-§-] 0.305X10-“ 

= (Ic + I« + la) + Lbs') (6) 

Xa. = (1. +1.) M fl - TT^ log. ^lo.305 X 10-“ 

= (1. -I- Is) Lsa (7) 
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, 1 /a* - 3 e„2 1 

+ —~jrr;r J ^ = -f* 

(^B«' + XsttO = (Xb^' + Xb/) 

= - 2 (Jc 4- 1. + la) [log. -^] 0.305 X 10-* 

= — (.Ic + la + la) (Lb/ + Lb/) (9 

(Xa<i + Xb/ + Xb/) = (Xab + Xsa' + Xsa") 

= (L + 1. + 2„) [ log. ] 0.305 X 10-< 


^aa — J ^ [(I e I a I^aa 

+ (lo + 7« + la) Lm + la Li] (16) 

From the symmetry of the cable circuit it follows that 

^sa ~ lab ” la 
•^aa ” lab ~ la 

Replacing o) L by Xin Equations (IS) and (16) 

/a r* =® — J [jTtf Xca + la ^aa “1“ {le + 1$) Xca' 

+ la Xaa + (Ic + /a + la) Xm] (17) 

laTa — i [(-fc + la) Xca + IdXaa + (Jc + /« + /«) Xm 

+ IaXi] (18) 

Dividing Equations (17) and (18) through by Ic and 
rearranging these equations 


— (Ic + /a + la) Lm 


(10) - 3 [(Xca + Xca' + Xrn) + (Xca + 

• # - - •* c 


- j KXca + Xn.) + (Z.„ -I- X„)] 

Ic Ta j (Xaa + Xm + Xe) 


Xi has not been computed. Tests indicated that it is r =-r ZTVr 4- y / j. r \ - 

negligible for wire armors with large lay (Cable A in >-fJ{ aa-i- a. -h m) 

Table I). (19) 

XAS = X„-|-XM + (X..' + X./)+Xot+(XA.+XBa'+XB«‘') . , V \ i -Zi-zv ttm 

(11) I ^ L\*Aco I -Awi) “p J (Xca “f” .^9^i)j 

Xaa = X„ + \aa + (Xa„ + Xb«' + XBa") + X, (12) To Ta + j (Xaa + Xm + Xi) 

Derivation op Circulating Current Formulas Solving the two Equations (19) and (20), assuming 
The total flux Xa. linking the lead sheath of Cable A, Xi = 0, the final equations for the circulating currents 
being produced by the currents in the conductor of A, in lead sheath and armor are obtained, 

JL ^ - [(Xaa + Xm)^ - (X.. + X/ + Xm) (Xgg + Xm) + j Tg (Xg, + X./ + X„)] _ 

Ic Tti Ta + (Xca H“ Xm)^ (Xaa 4“ Xm) (Xaa 4“ Xca^ Xm) 4" 3 [^« (-^Caa 4“ Xm) Ta (Xaa 4“ Xca' 4“ Xm)] 

I« _ - [(Xgg + Xm) (Xgg - X„) + j f, (Xgg + Xm)] _ 

Ic r. r. + (Xca + Xm)^ - (Xaa + Xm) (X.. + X./ + Xm) + j [r. (Xgg + Xm) + Tg (X,g + Xgg' + Xm)] 


the sheath of A and the armor of A and also by the 
currents in the conductor, sheath, and armor of B, 
induces a voltage Eas on the lead sheath of cable A. 
This voltage 

d 

Eas = — ~dT~ 

Applying Kirchhoff’s law to the lead sheath and armor 
of Cable A the following voltage expressions are 
obtained: 

d 

lea r. ^ ^ Xa 3 

d 

Iaa ^ a ““ ^ ^ XaA 

where r, is the lead sheath resistance and r. is the armor 
resistance of cable A. 

From the flux linkage Equations (11) and (12) 
replacing Xas and Xaa by their respective components 
and-assuming the exurents to be sinusoidal, the voltage 
Equations (14) become 

I.a r. = - i CO [Ic Lc. + I. Lc. + (Ic + I.) Lc' 

+ la Lac + (Ic + L + la) Lm] (IS) 



Non-Magnetic Armor 

The same formulas (21) and (22) foif the circulating 
currents may be used. When computing X,.a, 
and Xoa, however, p, should be put equal to 1. 

Three-Phase Circuit 

The calculation of the three-phase circuit is rather 
long, and has been omitted here. It is not diflicult, 
however, to show that in the case of a three-phase 
equilaterally-spaced circuit, the same formulas hold 
as for the single-phase circuit, if the fact that S J. 
= 2 J. = S Jo = 0 is used. 
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Discussion 

E. W. Davis and W. N. Eddy i The test results on the authors' 
steel-armor-wire cable (Cable A in the paper) give a sheath 
and armor loss at 260 amperes and 4-ft. spacing of 3940 watts 
per 1000 ft. of cable with both sheath and armor bonded. Tests 
made in our laboratory on a cable very similar to the authors' 
(4/0 instead of 360,0(X) cir. mil. No. 4 armor wire instead of 
No, 7, and an 18-in. armor wh*e lay instead of 22-in.) gave a 
sheath and armor loss of 4600 watts per 1000 ft. of cable under 
the same testing conditions. It is believed that the difference 
in loss between the two cables can be entirely accounted for 
by the slight differences given in their dimensions, all of which 
would tend to make the losses greater on the second cable. 


Tests on the No. 4/0 cable submerged in sea water with both 
sheath and armor bonded showed the sheath and armor losses 
to be only 75 per cent of the same losses in air, because of the • 
more complete bonding provided by the sea water. The losses 
in clean fresh water were found to be the same as those in air. 

The authors mention the demagnetizing action of the armor 
and sheath circulating currents. This can be shown very clearly 
by actual measurement of the flux in the sheath and armor. For 
instance, such measiurements on a 6-in. piece of the sheath and 
armor of the No. 4/0 cable mentioned before gave, at 250 amperes 
conductor current, 0.45 kiloline of flux with no bond, 0.40 Idloline 
with 62.5 amperes bond current, and 0.31 kiloline witli 135 
amperes bond current. 

These measurements also bring out the greater flux density 
found in the low-voltage steel-tape-armored cables. The 
authors’ steel-tape cable E (Middleton and Davis) gave at 250 
amperes conductor current, 7.9 Idlolines with no bond and a 
corresponding decrease with increasing bond current. That is, 
the flux on this cable was eighteen times that on the No. 4/0 
high-voltage steel-wire-armored cable at the same current. 

Fig. 1 is submitted herewith as an interesting comparison of 
some of the loss measurements available. It indicates a con¬ 
sistent influence of the iron-circuit circumferential reluctance 
on the losses. It also shows an interesting comparison between 
the bonded and not-bonded losses. At low flux densilies, 
whether caused by low conductor current or high circumferential 
reluctance, the not-bonded losses are greatest while the reverse 
is true at higher flux densities. One reason why the new high- 
voltage armored cables show such relatively low losses is that 
because of the additional insulation, the cable diameter is rela¬ 
tively large and the circumferential reluctance of the magnetic 
circuit correspondingly smaller. 

The authors’ calculation of the circulating-current losses is 
based on the value of the sheath resistance used. As described 
in the paper it was measured by passing current through the 
conductor and the sheath in series. It seems doubtful that sxich 
a resistance is always equal to the true resistance of the sheath. 
The circulating current is induced in the steel armor wires by 
the flux from the conductor current. As this flux is directly 
proportional to the circumferential reluctance of the armor it 
must be maximum at the center line of the armor wires, decreas¬ 
ing to a very low value outside and inside of this line, because 
of the rapid increase of air gap and decrease of iron in the mag¬ 
netic circuit (circumferential to the cable). Since the circulating 
current is induced by the flux it would seem that its density 
should be greatest where the flux is strongest and least where 
the flux is weakest. Any change in conductor current should 
change the flux distribution and result in at least some change 
in the true resistance of the armor. 

On the tenth page of the paper the authors, using their mea¬ 
sured sheath resistance, offer an explanation of the increase in 
circulating-current losses due to the addition of steel armor wire 
to a lead-covered cable that gives reasonable agreement with 
test values. Yet it would seem even more reasonable to expect . 
that the true effective resistance of the armor might be con¬ 
siderably higher than their value (which would tend to give lower 
losses) but that the flux density in the iron was so much greater 
than in the lead that the induced current density was greater 
and the losses greater. The combination of these effects might 
easily account for the test results obtained. 

O, R. Schuri^s The data on armored cables in the discus¬ 
sion by Messrs. Davis and Eddy are a valuable contribution to 
this subject. Their test results on the effect of water on losses in 
submarine cables are particularly interesting. The data are 
consistent with those given in the paper and need no further 
comments. 

In their discussion it is stated, with reference to the measured 
value of armor resistance used in the paper, that “it seems doubt¬ 
ful that such a resistance is always equal to the true resistance.” 
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• Attention is called to the fact that no such claim is made in the 
paper. On the contrary, a full paragraph on effective resistance 
of steel-wire armor to circulating currents is devoted to pointing 
out the jmture of Idic approximations made, the complications 
involved in measuring the true armor resistance, and the reasons 
why the resistance measured “is not exactly the value desired” 
(to quote from the paper). Nevertheless the results of loss 
calculations with the values from Pig. 8, curve A, differ by not 
more than 10 per cent from the tost data, and the calculated 
circulating-em-rent values are within 5 per cent correct. These 
results amply justify the use of the test values of armor resistance 
for perforinanco calculations. 

In furtilier discussing: the armor resistance, Messrs. Davis and 
Eddy refer to the distribution of flux in the armor wires, to the 
effect tliat the flux ‘'must be a maximum at the center line of the 
armor wires.** There is no doubt that the air-gap flux between 
the armor wires is densest at tlie point where the gap is smallest. 
However, this condition does not by any means determine the 
distribution of flux in the armor wires themselves, the latter 
being conditioned upon skin effect and proximity effects. That 
is, tlie flux passing across the armor wires (and also the current 
flowing lengthwise along the armor wires) will tend to crowd 
toward the upper side of the armor wires or toward the under 
side of the ai‘mor wires, according to whether the armor alone 
carries ciun’ont or whether the armor current is induced, as in 
normal operation bonded, by the resultant flux from conductor 


and sheath currents. In other words, Messrs. Davis ajid Eddy 
are not correct in stating that the flux and the circulating current 
in the armor are a maximum at the center line of the armor wires, 
and conclusions drawn from this reasoning cannot he expected 
to be reliable. 

In the last paragraph Messrs. Davis and Eddy discuss the 
effect of steel-wire armor resistance upon circulating current 
losses and suggest that the effective annor resistance might be 
considerably higher than the values used in the paper. All the 
evidence in the paper indicates, however, that the armor resis¬ 
tance values xised in the calculations are rather too high tlian too 
low. A higher armor resistance would give still higher losses and 
greater errors of calculation in the case of cable A (see calculated 
results in item 4a, Table II and loss curves with changing armor 
resistance in Pig. 5). Moreover, an analysis of the current 
distribution in the armor under operating conditions and under 
the conditions of the test for armor resistance (see Pig. 8, curve A) 
also suggests that the armor resistance values used may be 
slightly high leather than too low. 

In regard to the explanation of the increase in circulating 
current losses due to the addition of steel armor wires to. a 
lead-covered cable, we are in agreement with Messrs. Davis and 
Eddy on the point that a magnetic armor will tend to give greater 
eu’oulating-eurrent losses than a non-magnetic armor having the 
save effective resistance, because of the additional inductance 
caused by the magnetic armor. 
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L Introduction 


R ecent progress in the mastery of lightning 
problems through combined research in the 
laboratory and field has been so rapid that it 
seems important at this time to make a review of the 
present status of the various phases of the subject. 
While there is still much to learn, lightning may be said 
to be now at least on an engineering basis since it is 
expressed numerically in volts and amperes. It has 
been removed from the realm of the '^medicine man.'' 

The following indicate how rapid the progress has 
been: The wave shape of lightning has been pictured 
by the cathode r^^y oscillograph; the time required for a 
cloud to discharge has been measured by the cathode 
ray oscillograph; the attenuation of lightning waves 
traveling on a transmission line has been determined; 
natural lightning waves have been reproduced in the 
laboratory where their effects on transmission lines, 
insulators, insulation, transformer and protective ap¬ 
paratus have been studied at will; a lightning generator 
producing over 3,600,000 volts has been constructed 
and waves from this generator have been sent over 
transmission lines to test full size tranformers and 
other apparatus to determine how to make them 
highly resistant to lightning; scientific work on the time 
lag of gaps and insulation has been extended, etc. The 
above list is not complete but will serve to indicate 
how much progress has been made. The important 
phases will now be discussed in detail. 

II. Laboratory Research 
The Lightning Generator. Up to the early part of 
1927 the laboratory lightning work had progressed 
so far,^ that it seemed important to double the 2 , 000,000 
volts available at that time. This high voltage was 
desirable so that full size apparatus could be tested and 
results obtained without extrapolation. A 3,600,000- 
volt generator was built and is in satisfactory operation; 
and an extension is now available so that about 
6,000,000 volts is obtainable. Double the directly 
generated voltages due to reflection have been measured 
at the ends of transmission lines. 

A radically new method was devised by the author to 
obtain the very high voltages.^ The effect is of adding 
two, three, four, or more of the original generators in 

‘"Consiolting Engineer, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
(On January 26, 1929, after the original writing of this paper, 
the voltage of the lightning generator was increased*to 6,000,000 
volts, and laboratory lightning research started at that potential). 
1. See bibliography for all references. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A.I.B. E., New Yorkt 
N. y., Jan. 28-Feh. 1,1929. 


series at the proper instant so that all of the respective 
impulse voltages add together. No rectifiers are used. 
The a-c.voltage is applied directly to each unit generator. 
At that instant on the crest of the wave when each unit 
is fully charged, gap sparkovers take place that connect 
the generators in series and the impulse occurs. The 
connections are shown in Pig. 1a. The condensers 
of the three generators Ci, C 2 , are charged from 
the transformer to a crest voltage corresponding 
approximately to the Gi gap setting. Sparkover occurs 
on G\ followed immediately by sparks on G% and G 3 . 
Resistance Ra, Rh, and Re, Ri and Rz permit the small 
60-cycle changing current to flow but are, in effect, 
infinite, to the very high impulse current. The result 
is as shown in Fig. iB. Only three gaps are in series 
on 3,600,000 kv. and four on 5,000,000 kv. One, two, 
three, four, or more steps can be used. The wave shape 
is determined by R, I/, and C. Waves varying in 


■ The doited lines show 
connections lor 

Rb Rc Ro 5.000.000 volts 
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diiration from a few microseconds to a thousand micro¬ 
seconds have been experimented with. A capacity of 
at least 0.0034 microfarads is generally used per unit. 
The maximum energy is about 14,000 watt-seconds. 
Fig. Ic shows the original single-unit generator. 

The above generator is more satisfactory for very 
high voltages than where the a-c. voltage is rectified, 
and capacities are charged in multiple and then dis¬ 
charged in series. To obtain the above voltage with 
the Marx connection,^ 35 to 50 units with 36 to 50 
spark-gaps would be required. However, the Marx 
arrangement is satisfactory for low or moderate 
voltages. 

Fig. 2 shows a 3,600,000-volt flash from the lightning 
genCTator. The maximum sparkover distance possible 
with such a voltage depends upon what wave shape of 
surge the Mghtning generator is adjusted to give. 
With a surge of a vay short duration, a sparkover of 
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only 9 ft can be secured at 3,600,000 volts crest. 
^ liOnger distances can be broken down with long waves, 
as will be explained later, as much as 20 ft being pos¬ 
sible with a 1000-microsecond front. The light¬ 
ning generator condepser imits are shown in Fig. 3. 
(o) Measurements at very high voltages 



Pia. 2—^3,600,000 -Voi.t Artificiai. Lightning Sthokbi 



Pig. 3—Lightning Generator 


VoUage. Considerable skill and experience is nec- 
sary to measure high lightning voltages of very short 
duration. During the pioneer work, it was necessary 
to check the voltage measurements in a number of 
ways. The voltages were first calculated from the 
circuit arrangement; a check by 100-cm. sphere-gaps 
up to 1500 kv. was made; readings were taken witii 


a surge voltage recorder* or klydonograph;® as a final 
method measurements up to the maximum voltage 
were made with a capacity potentiometer! Surge- 
voltage recorder records of 6,000,000 volts from the 
lightning generator are shown in Pig. 4. 

Wave Shape. In the first studies of transients, wave 
shapes could not be pictured directly; it was necessary 
to calculate them. The cathode ray oscillograph® 
now affords a means by which oscillograms can be taken 
readily. It is interesting that these oscillograms 
measuring time in microseconds check the early work.® 
Pig. 5 shows a tjrpical oscillogram. This particular 
wave reaches its crest in a fraction of a microsecond 
and then decays to half value in five microseconds. 
Surges are frequently measured along a high-frequency 
timing wave as in Pig. 6. 

As a matter of convenience, such waves will be 



Pig. 4—Sveqb-Voi.tagb Recorder Records op 6,000,000- 
VoLT Artificial Lightning 

reduced to rectangular coordinates as in Pig. 7. The 
Pig. 7 wave has been used extensively in sparkover 
tests and is believed to approximate the effects of 
actual lightning. 

(6) Sparkover of spheres, poiMs, and insulators 

The full line cmves in Pigs. 8, 9, and 11 give the 
sparkover voltages for different gaps with the Pittsfield 
high voltage laboratory “standard wave” and other 
waves. In making these curves, the full effect of the 
wave was used; that is, the impulse for a given gap 
setting was ino-eased until sparkover just did occur. 
In addition curves are given for sparkover on the crests 
of the waves. Breakdown takes place on the crests of 
the wave with applied crest voltages considerably higher 
than those just necessary to cause sparkover. Pig, 
12 shows that the lightning sparkover depends upon 
the length of the string or the spacing of the units. 
Five and three-fourths in. seems to be approximately 
the right spacing for 10-in. diameter disks, 

(c) The- effect of wave shape on the lightning spark¬ 
over. Polarity 

With the exception of gaps between electrodes 
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producing a uniform field the lightning or impulse 
sparkover voltage is always appreciably higher than the 
60-cycle sparkover voltage. The steeper the wave or 
the shorter the duration of the transient, the higher the 
crest sparkover voltage. With an exceedingly steep or 
short wave there may even be a measurable increase for 
spheres. The lightning breakdown voltage will thus 
vary because lightning surges vary. The ratio of the 
lightning to the 60-cycle crest sparkover voltage is 
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Generator 



Pig. 6—Wave Measorep with Oscillatory Sweep on 
Cathode Ray Oscillograph 
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Pig. 7—Lightning Wave op 3,600,000-Volt Lightning 
Generator Calculated and Wave as Measured by the 
Cathode Ray Oscillograph 

always greater than unity. Some years ago, this was 
termed the impulse ratio,* Under the usual severe 
lightning conditions in practise, insulator sparkover 
voltages give an impulse ratio of two. This has been 
well established by comparing the lightning sparkover 
voltages of insulators as measured in the field by the 
surge voltage recorder and the klydonograph with the 
60-cyele sparkover voltage. The impulse ratio is 
thus an indication of the effective duration of the wave. 
The wave in Fig. 7 gives approximately an impulse ratio 


of two. Points measured on transmission lines are 
indicated on one curve of Fig. 11. The standard^ 
high-voltage laboratory wave was established before 
the field data were available. The laboratory lightning 
thus corresponds to the wave causing sparkover and 
damage in practise, for if the actual lightning wave were 
of effectively longer duration the impulse voltages 
could not be so high. 

Whether the front or the tail of the wave is the 



PiQ. g_ Point-Gap Sparkover for Different Lightning 

Waves 

See Fig. 6 for oscillogram of five-microsecond wave. 



Fig. 9—Sphere-Gap Sparkover 
lOO-cm, diameter spheres—ono sphere grounded. 

controlling factor in detennining the lightning spark¬ 
over depends upon the voltage applied. This is well 
illustrated in the oscillograms of Fig. 13 representing 
actual test records on a 19.9-cm. point-gap. The same 
wave shai)€ was used throughout these tests. In the first 
tests the voltage was increased until sparkover occurred 
at 50 pa* cent of the applied impulses. An impulse 
wave with a crest voltage of 175 kv. was required for 
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breakdown while the 60-cycle crest sparkover value for 
the same distance was 125 kv. The impulse ratio was 
accordingly 1.40. The actual sparking points on the 
wave are indicated by the crosses. An interesting 



fact was found here probably for the first time— 
namely, that sparkover actually took place after the 
tail of the wave had decreased below the 60-cycIe 



0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 

Number of units 


Fio. 11—Lightning and 60-Ctclb •Spakkover Curves op 
Suspension Insulators for Different Waves 

See Pie. 5 for oscillogram of flve-mlcrosecond wave 


TYi iuimiim impulse sparkover voltage was next applied 
to the gap. As can be seen from Fig. 13, sparkover 
still took place on the tail but at a higher value. Break¬ 
down of the gap occurred on eveey applied impulse. 
With 130 per cent excess voltage, sparkover took place 
practically on the crest of the wave, while at 178 per 



Length of string in inches 

Fig. 12—Lightning and GO-Cycle Spahkovek fok Standard 
10-In. Diameter Suspension Type Insulator 

Length of sMng and actual physical length between center lines of bolt 
boles; not actual arcing distance or creepage distance 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Time-microsec. 

Fig. 13 —Sparkover of a Point-Gap with a Constant Wave 
Shape at Various Applied Voltages 



0 t 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 , 

Microseconds 

Fig. 14 —^Variation of Sparkover Voltage for Waves op 
5, 10, AND 20 Microseconds Duration 

50-cm, needle-gap—sparking .50 per cent of applied impulses 


value. Apparently the breakdown efFect, once started 
by the overvoltage, continues, so that the spark actually 
forms after the wave has fallen below the minimum 
60-cycle crest sparkover voltage. This is^ of great 
theoretical interest, but space does not permit further 
discussion here. A wave 57.5 per cent in excess of the 


cent overvoltage, it occurred on the front of the wave. 
The corresponding impulse ratios for this short gap 
cover a range from 1.4 to 3.50. Fig. 14 shows the 
variation in sparkover voltage with waves of the same 
front but with 5, 10, and 20 microseconds durations 
above the 60-cycle sparkover voltage. 
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Tests were also made with waves rising more or less 
uniformly at various rates and with breakdowns alwayu 
occurring on the fronts. The results are shown in Fig. 
15. For the gap used in Fig. 15, the impulse sparkover 
voltage approximatdy eqtials the 60-cycle sparkover 
when the time from application of voltage to complete 
breakdown is approximately 1000 microseconds. This 
shows the effect of wave-front steepness increasing the 
sparkover voltage as previously noted. 

Standard tests in the laboratory are made by gradu- 
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Pig. 15—Sparkovbb Voltage for Waves Rising Unipoemlt 
AT Various Rates 

ally increasing the impulse voltage until ^arkover 
occurs on 50 per cent of the applications. The instan¬ 
taneous breakdown voltage when the front is relaitively 
short then depends largely upon the duration of the 
tail. This is illustrated in Fig. 16 where the crest 
voltage is the same for the three waves. 

If the impulse ratio is the same the results on solid 
and liquid insulation are approximately the same 
whether the standard wave, the lightning wave, or a 


of such a gap. Assume that it is desired to compare the 
lig ht ning sparkover voltage of two entirely different 
types of bushings, but that it is not possible to do this 
in the same laboratory with exactly the same waves. 
A sphere-gap measurement would give the crest of the 
wave, but equal sparkover voltages woxild not indicate 
equivalent bushings unless the shapes of the waves were 
known. However, a very good comparison can be 
obtained by the insulator “time-gap” even if the waves 
differ considerably. This can be done by placing an 
insulator string in parallel with the bushing, apply¬ 
ing impulses, and adding or removing units from the 
string until 50 per cent of the sparks occurs on each. 
The equivalent breakdown strength of the bushing 
is thus obtained in terms of line insulators. Since the 
impulse ratio of bushings and insulators vary together 
up and down over a wide range with var 3 dng wave 
shapes, the effect of variations due to such differences 
is eliminated and a good comparison is obtained. The 
lightning sparkover voltage of the bushing for any 
particular wave can then be determined from the light¬ 
ning sparkover curve of the insulator string. The 
insulator time-gap also offers a convenient method for 



Fig. ly-^PABKoyBB Voltage fob Various Waves 



Fig. 10—Effect of Wave Front on Sparkover 


Sparkover of I3«cni. neodle^gap Tiith given impulse ratio and different 
waves 

Orosses indicate average sparking range 


wave with a slowly rising front is used. The three 
waves are illustrated in Fig. 17. Any of these is equally 
effective for testing purposes. 

A gap between spheres has very little time lag if 
the spacing is not greater than the diameter of the 
spheres. In general, therefore, the uhpulse ratio is 
practically unity, and the sphere-gap indicates the volt¬ 
age at the crest of the wave. However, because it is 
generally desirable to know the effective duration of the 
wave as well as its crest, in making tests a “time-gap” is 
necessary. The suspension insulator is a very good gap 
for this pmpose. An example will best illustrate the use 


comparing the lightning strength of solid insulation. 
Since the lightning sparkover varies with the length of 
the string, it is usually best to express it in terms of the 
60-cycle sparkover rather than the number of units, 
whose spacing may vary. It is possible to use other 
“time-gaps” rach ^ spheres with resistance in series, 
gaps in oil, etc., but tiie suspension insulator seems best 
for practical purposes beca\ise it is the “time-gap” that 
limits the voltage on lines.^ 

When the maximum voltage of the lightning impulse 
causing an insulator sparkov^ is measured by sl 
sphere, surge-voltage recorder, or klydonograph and 
the 60-cycle crest flashover voltage is known, the 
effective duration of the wave is also obtained. For 
example, the lightning sparkover of insulator strings 
measured on the 220-kv. lines of the Pennsylvania 
Power &• light Company were found to average about 
2000 kv. For these insulators the 60-cycle sparkover 
was about 1000 kv. This indicates an average impulse 
ratio of 2.0. The usual impulse ratios of natural light¬ 
ning varies between 1.8 and 2. The crosses in Fig. 11 
for four, ten; and fourteen xmit insulator strings are 
flashover voltages due to natural lightning as measured 
by surge voltage recorders. In a few cases, im- 
pxilse ratios as high as 2.7 were obtained. These 
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• impulse ratios show that the effective duration 
varied from. 1 to 20 microseconds, where the effective 
duration is the time that the voltage is above half 
voltage, or approximately the time above the 60-eycle 
sparkover. Such waves are illustrated in Figs. 5 and 7 
and were actually measured by the cathode ray oscillo- 



Fiq. 18—Lightning Applied to Shielded and Non- 
Shiblded Insulator Strings in Parallel. Sparkover on 
Non-Shiblded String.—^80-Microsecond Wave 

graph. Thus a wave giving an impulse ratio be- 
ween 1.8 and 2 on line insulation represents the average 
severe field conditions, and the standard laboratory 
wave, established long before measurements were avail¬ 
able, is confirmed as simulating practical conditions. 
The lightning wave secured on the Pennsylvania Power 
& light Company line this last summer had a duration 
above half voltage of about 20 microseconds. 

In the early work® on transients it was found that 
where dissimilar electrodes were used, lower voltage 
sparkovers occurred with the smaller electrodes posi¬ 
tive. This fact has been cheeked in these recent tests, 
and the greatest differences in voltage result between a 
point and a plane. With long insulator strings the 
polarity effect is not appreciable. 

(d) The grading shield 

An important development is the grading shield for 
insulators.® The grading shield bears about the same 
relation to the insulator string as the ground wire does 
to the line. An important function of the grading 
shield is to cause even distribution along the string. 
This sfren^hens considwably the path along the insu¬ 
lator surfaces to lightning and forces the arc to take 
place between the rings which may be set for a lightning 
sparkover voltage higher than that of the non-shidded 
string. Destructive cascading is thus prevented. In 
this way the gain in voltage may be as much as 10 per 


cent to 12 per cent, and can be checked by comparing 
the lightning sparkover of the non-shielded string with 
the needle-gap lightning sparkover of the distance 
between rings. For instance, the sparkover voltage 
of a 16-unit non-shielded string from Mg. 11 is 2050 kv. 
at 20 microseconds. For 85 in. (from Fig. 8) between 
rings, when the sparkover occurs on a shielded string, 
it is 2200 kv. For the 20-microsecond wave this is 
usually over 10 per cent for long strings. For very 
ste^ waves it may be more. That tha-e is considerable 
advantage in voltage for the shielded string is illustrated 
in Fig. 18 where an impulse of 80 microseconds duration 
above the 60-cycle sparkover voltage is ssunmetrically 
applied to the two strings connected in parallel. The 
flashover occurs on the non-shielded string. The 
difference in sparkover voltage is not appreciable with 
longer waves. Fig. 19 shows a shielded and non- 
shielded string. Careful adjustment to prevent cas¬ 
cading must be made at the steeper waves because less 
time is available for allowing corona and surface dis¬ 
charges to distribute properly the voltage stress over the 
units. Sufficient time is available with slower voltage 
appUcations. The gain in voltage with the shield is 
incidental as its important function is to prevent 
cascading. 

While the sparkover voltage to lightning waves may 
be increased by the shield, the 60-cycle sparkover vol^ 
age may be lowered. This is not a handicap because 
lightning surges having an impulse ratio of unity and 
thus corresponding to 60-cycle waves have never been 
observed in practise. The dry 60-cycle shielded spark- 



Pig. 19—Typical Lightning Arcs on Shielded and Non- 
Shiblded Insulator Strings 


over voltage might be.somewhat increased by using 
very large shield surfaces free from sharp ends or points. 
However, there can be no gain in practise in this way 
because the large surfaces would be reduced to equiva¬ 
lent “points” in 60-cycle voltages when wet by the 
first raindrop. Lightning sparkover voltage is not 
affected by rain. 
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The oscillogram in Fig. 20 shows the succes¬ 
sive cascading of the imits in a non-shielded 
string. That shields prevent deterioration of the units 
in a string through improved distribution of voltage 
stresses is forcibly illustrated in tests. After a few 
lightning sparkovers, insulator units fail in the non- 
shielded strings while there are no failures in the 
shielded strings.. 

In addition to the actual increase in lightning spark- 



PiQ. 20 —Cathode Ray Oscillogram of Successive Break¬ 
down OP Units in Non-Shielded Insulator String of Three 

Units 

(a) Line unit cascade 

(b) Second imlt cascade 

(c) Complete string flasho ver 


over voltage discussed above, there is also an apparent 
increase which is probably of more importance. When 
the energy of the lightning generator is limited, it is 
necessary to supply a higher voltage to a shielded string 
to cause sparkover. This apparent increase in spark- 
over voltage may be of a higher order than the actual 
increase. The extra voltage must be generated because 
of the energy dissipated by the “barrel” of corona be¬ 
tween the edges of the rinp. (See Fig. 21.) The 
gain has been observed when the energy available 
approximated that in an average span and should be 
an approximate measure of the effect in practise since 
there is one shield for each line per span. This energy 
dissipating effect by corona has been made use of by 
purposely designing grading rings of flat strap material 
in place of smooth surfaced pipes. 

The results of lightning sparkover tests with the 
strinp excited at normal 60-cycle voltages were not 
different from tests on non-excited strings. 

From the above it can be seen that a successful shield 
must grade and increase the strength along the string 
so that sparkover is forced to occur between rinp 
rather than over the surface of the insulators with the 
shield at the same time maintaining a high 60-eycle 
flashover voltage; that the design must be such as to 
dissipate the maximum energy by corona and thus 
have the effect of increasing the impulse sparkover 
voltage; that single sharp points or sudden surface 
changes are undesirable; that no practical gain results 
from large rounded surfaces. 

From the standpoint of clearing the dynamic arc, 


complete round or oval rinp are highly desirable as a' 
track for the arc when blown by the wind. Anchor 
points at the ends of a sectionalized shield may cause . 
it to wrap around the string, 

Homs cannot prevent cascading without a serious 
reduction in voltage because they do not properly 
grade the string. They must be adjusted for a light¬ 
ning sparkover voltage lower than that of the weak 
non-shielded string. 

(e) WoodpoUs 

The insulating value of a wood pole to lightning 
voltages has been measured up to 3,600,000 volts. 
The measurements show that the strength of wood 
poles of such varying degrees of wetness and dryness 
as might occur in practise, range from 100 to 300 
kv./ft. A good average value is 180 kv./ft. Thus, 
a pole 36 ft. high, with a' 5-ft. crossarm, would have a 
lightning sparkover voltage of 40 X 1^ = 7200 kv. 
The insulator would add very little to a pole of this 
length. However, when the length of wood in series 
with the insulator is not over 10 ft., from 75 to 100 
per cent of the insulator flashover voltage may be 
considered as added to that of the wood to comprise the 



Pig. 21 —^Dissipation of Lightning Energy by Corona on 
Insulator Shields 

total pole insulation. A practical example of this is a 
pole made conducting by a lightning rod to prevent 
splitting, with the insulation depending upon the insu¬ 
lator and crossarm. In a case of this kind, part of the 
insulation of the pole could be utilized and protection 
from splitting afforded at tiie same time by placing a 
gap in series with the lightning rod. To prevent 
splitting, the 6-3-1 ratio shown in Fig. 22 should be 
used. 

Whether a pole is wet or dry makes very little 
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difference on the lightning voltage necessary to cause 
complete flashover. However, when a pole is quite 
wet, incipient sparks will take place over the insulator 
string at voltages approximately equivalent to the 
lightning sparkover voltage of the insulator string 
above. 



Fig. 22—Phoportions for Wood Pole Protective Gap 

While wood poles without rods or ground wires may 
have very high lightning sparkover voltages, there is 
always a danger of long delays due to split and burned 
poles that could not be tolerated on important lines. 
The porcelain insulator is more reliable. However, 
by use of gaps as illustrated above, part of the insulating 
value of the wood may be used to advantage on certain 
secondary lines. Mg. 23 shows a lightning flashover 
test being made on a 20-ft. pole. 

(f) Effect of bus structures on lightning voltages — 
tower structures 

Tests made on models in the laboratory show that the 
bus structures of outdoor stations should be of material 
assistance in reducing transient voltages. There are 
several effects that help. The grounded steel work 
acts as a very effective ground wire system which may 
reduce induced voltages very considerably. Tests on 
line models built to scale often show as low as one- 
third voltage when bus structures are added. Full 
effect of this is not obtained in practise due to the 
limited physical length of the structures compared to 
the doud. A wave traveling to the bus structure 
would be reduced in voltage due to the reduction in 
surge impedance. The massed capacity effect of the 
bus would prevent high voltage reflection. The 
effects in practise should be quite effective for waves 
chopped short by insulator arc-overs. Several extra 
ground wires of a half mile or more in length extending 
out from a station, should, because of reduction in surge 


impedance, be very effective in reducing the voltage 
of incoming waves. On the other hand, tests show 
that the omission or reduction in the ground wires at 
the station causes a rise in voltage. 

Tests on models have been very useful in determining 
the best arrangement of ground wires, the effect of high 
towers at river crossings, etc. Tests are also ixnder way 
to determine the practicability of protecting towers from 
direct strokes by rods. 

(g) Transformers and Transformer Insulation. 

The new lightning generator has made possible 
invaluable studies on full size transformers and 
insulation arrangements. It has long been recognized 
that the internal insulation of a transformer should 
be stronger than the bushing while the bushing in 
turn should be stronger than the adjacent line 
insulation. Research on transformers has been made 
by applsdng lightning waves over a line insulated 
in the usual way. The general method is to apply 
gradually increasing impulses until the insulators spark 
over. Insulator units are then added until either the 
bushing sparks ovm* or the internal insulation fails. 
If failures occur internally, the weak points are then 



Pig. 23-^Lightninq Spabkovbb op 20-pt. Wood Pods 

strengthened until the flashovers occur on the bushings. 
The insulator is ideal as a voltage limiting gap for such 
tests because it performs the same function in practise, 
limiting the surges in duration as well as magnitude. 

Cathode ray oscillograph records are taken and the 
voltage distribution is measured throughout the wind¬ 
ing. This last measurement is of extreme importance 
since it shows that in the usual transformer the voltage 
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distribution is not constant but varies with steepness 
and diiration of the impulse or the frequency of the 
transient. High frequencies and steep impulses may 
cause excessive voltages at any part of the winding. 
The ideal transformer would be one in which the voltage 
distribution was the same for all frequencies and wave 
shapes. Fortunately it has been possible to accomplish 
these results by the shielded design, which is an entirely 
new type. It will not be necessary to go into details 
here as "this transformer is described elsewhere.* 



0 10 20 30 40 so 60 70 80 90 100 
Winding stack per cent 

Fig. 24—^Voltage Distribution at all Frequencies op 
Shielded and IfToN-SniELDED Transformers 

Pig. 24 shows the results of tests on an actual trans¬ 
former. In the shielded transformer the impulse and 
high-frequency distribution is shown to be practically 
the same as the 60-cycle distribution. The transient 
distribution curve, which is the envdope of voltages for 
all high-frequency transients and impulses, is quite 
startling. It shows that the shield reduces local. 
transient voltages as much as 80 to 1 and that lightning 
failure in a non-shielded winding may occur anywhere 
in the winding depending upon the wave. In the 
shielded winding free from localized stresses under all 
waves, breakdown is as definite as an insulator flashover. 
The above lightning tests are, of course, design tests and 
not intended for commercial testing. This follows 
because dismantling every transformer in the routine 
factory tests to detect possible internal failures is 
impractical. However, the shield removes the necessity 
for lightning tests since the impulse distribution be¬ 
comes the same as that at 60 cycles. 

Briefly the reason for the varsnng distribution of volt¬ 
age in a non-shielded transformer is as follows: The 
initial lightning distribution is determined by the 
distribution of the capacity in the windings and lie 60- 
cycle or long duration voltage distribution by induc¬ 


tance. If the voltage distribution as determined by 
these factors is not the same an oscillation results until 
the distribution corresponds to that of the inductance. 
The shields make the capacity and inductance distri¬ 
bution correspond. The action of the capacity is 
instantaneous and there-is no oscillation. 

Insulation 

The new lightning generator has made possible exten- 
Mve research on solid and liquid insulation. Fig. 25 
gives a curve of tsrpical results obtained. 

III. Field Research 

Considerable research work is being done with natural 
lightning. This work may be divided into two classes: 

(a) A study of lightning as it appears on trans¬ 
mission lines either by direct hits or induction. 

(b) A direct study of lightning strokes, the clouds 
producing them, and the efiEects of the strokes on rods, 
etc. 

Research on Transmission Lines 

During the past few years a number of the operating 
companies in collaboration with the manufacturing 
companies have obtained some very important measure¬ 
ments, particularly of lightning voltages on transmis¬ 
sion lines.'»‘“ These measurements were obtained with 
the Wydonograph or surge voltage recorder connected 
at various points along the transmission lines. 

(a) VoUage, polarity, ■ wave shape, limitation of 
voUage. The surge-voltage recorder measures the 
maximum of the wave'and indicates the polarity. By 
comparing the insulator sparkover voltage resulting 
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Fig. 25—Lightning Voltage. Time Strength op Solid 
. Insulation 

Typical curve—actual values will vary for dliferent kinds of insulations 

from lightning with the 60-cycle sparkover voltage the 
impulse ratio is obtained. The impulse ratio gives a 
good indication of the effective dination of the wave. 
The lightning voltages causing sparkover on trans¬ 
mission lines in various sections of the country give an 
impulse ratio of the order of two. Waves giving such 
ratios are shown in Figs. 8, 11, 12. The majdmum 
impulse ratio observed was approximately 2.8. 

In the many measurements made, the very low volt¬ 
ages, necessarily induced, were mostly positive, indicat¬ 
ing a n^ative cloud. Most of the excessively high 
voltages,—^probably direct strokes ,—were negative, also 
indicating negative clouds. A few high positive and 
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low negative voltage surges indicated that some clouds 
ai-e probably positive. The general indications were 
■ that the waves were non-oscillatory. 

Measurements on different lines in various parts of 
the country and on the 220-kv. lines of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Power & Light Company with 14 and 4 unit 
insulation show that the maximum lightning voltage 
on transmission lines is limited to the lightning spark- 
over of the insulators. Measured points are shown on 
the laboratory curve, Fig. 11. 

(6) Att^ucUion. Successive surge voltage readings 



Pig. 20—Method Employed in Measuring Natural 
Lightning Voltages 

of a given lightning wave traveling on transmission 
lines have shown how the waves attenuate or decrease 
in voltage. The attenuation or loss in voltage per mile 
was found to vary as the square of the crest voltage. 
Thus really high voltages cannot travel far. 
Measurement of Ldghtning Waves and Time Required 
far a Cloud to Discharge with the Caihode Ray 
Oscillograph 



Pig. 2?—Oscillogram op Natural Lightning Made on 
Short Lines—Pittsfield 1928. Drawn Dotted Lines 
Indicate Approximate Fronts 

A portable cathode ray osi^lograph, of the Dufour 
type developed by Mr. Lee and his staff of the General 
Engineering Laboratory* of the General Electric Co., 
made possible during the past summer the measurement 
of wave shapes of actual lightning. In order to make 
proper use of the oscillograph, it was necessary to devise 
a means of establishing the cathode beam and the 
sweeping circuit and to have the complete set-up 
connected to the line as the lightning wave reached it. 
With the equivalent “switching circuit” developed for 


this, the complete operation was accomplished in about 
one microsecond—that is, one-millionth of a second. 
Part of the wave front would accordingly be lost unless 
special means were taken to prevent it. One way to 
accomplish this is to side track the wave around a loop 
about 1000 ft. long, requiring about one microsecond 
to travel it, and take it coming back. However, the 
results so far indicate that this refinement will usually 
not be necessary. The actuation of the oscillograph is 
done by means of spark “switches” controlled by the 
lightning surge. Connection to the line was made by 
an insulator potentiometer. 

Measurements were made on short horizontal 
anteimas and on actual transmission lines. The 
measurements of the antennas were made at Pittsfield 
while the transmission line measurements were made on 
the 220-kv. lines of the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Company in cooptation with their engineers. 

(a) Pittsfield meamirements. In the Pittsfield mea¬ 
surements the antennas consisted of three parallel wires 
120 ft. long and 40 ft. above groimd. The wires were 



Pig. 28—Comparison of ' Natural Lightning Wave 
Measured on Transmission Lines with Cathode Bay 
Oscillograph with an Artificial Lightning Wave Mea¬ 
sured IN the Same Wat 

grounded through a 2,000,000-ohm resistance and con¬ 
nection to the oscillograph was made as in Pig. 26. 
With this arrangement the lines assume a potential 
o'pposite to that of the doud when the lightning dis¬ 
charge takes place. Since the charge cannot move 
along this short line, but must be dissipated by leakage, 
the potential of the conductors rises at a rate and to a 
magnitude dependent upon the collapse of the cloud 
field. The time for this conductor voltage wave to 
reach maximum is thus a measure of the time required 
for the cloud to discharge. Pig. 27 shows two of the 
four, antennas waves obtained. The wave fronts are 
of the order of one to two microseconds. The induced 
voltage <a*ests on the antennas were from 50 to 76 kv. 
The storm clouds in each case were at least a mile away. 
Such wave measurements, indicative of actual cloud 
discharges, are very helpful in determining the shape of 
surges themselves on fransmission lines. A mathe¬ 
matical analysis to correlate these field results with 
theory is now being undertaken. 

(6) Penmyhcmm measurements. A very good wave 
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of natural lightning obtained on the 220rkv. line is 
shown in Fig. 28. The front of this wave practically 
reaches its madmum in 6 microseconds, decreases to 
half value in 20 microseconds, and reaches zero in 40 
microseconds. The oscillating ripple is apparently due 
to a local flashover‘* and is not really part of the original 
wave. A reproduction.of this wave by the laboratory 
lightning generator is also shown in Fig. 28. The effects 
of the wave are very similar to the standard wave of Fig. 
7 and the impulse ratio for insulator sparkover corres¬ 
ponds to those determined by the surge recorder or 
klydonograph readings. This oscillographic study of 
lightning surges on actual lines is to be continued on a 
greater scale next year. 

Study of Direct Strokes 

Fig. 29 is an illustration of the method used in study¬ 
ing the effects of direct strokes. Photographs showed 
certain office bxiildings struck. An examination was 
made to see if any of these hit fell within the protective 
cone of other buildings as established by former labora¬ 
tory tests.^ It was found that they were in agreement 
with tests on models. 



Pbotectitb Cone is not Violated—^Pbom Photograph 
E stimated cloud height* 2800 ft. 


pends upon the height of the conductors above ground or 
V = hg a 

Where V = volts, h = average height of conductor 
in feet, and a depends upon rate of cloud discharge 
and the initial distribution of bound charge on the line. 
Calculations indicate that under the usual assumed 
bound charge conditions, an induced voltage wave high 
enough to cause insulator flashover can result only from 
a rapid collapse of the electrostatic field of the cloud. 
Accordingly this must involve a traveling wave of s^p 
front or of short effective duration. With a slow rate 
of discharge the bound charge has an opportunity to 
spread out over the line as it is released, thereby 
resulting in a lower voltage to ground. A steep wave 
front would also occur with a surge imposed on a con¬ 
ductor by a direct stroke to it. This would 
also apply in case of a direct stroke to the tower 
or ground wire where the conductor did not be¬ 
come involved. From the lightning standpoint low 
towers with horizontal conductor spacings are desirable. 
The maximum voltage wave that can travel on the line 
and reach the apparatus is determined by the line 
insulation. The waves in practise are generally non- 
osdllatory and have a wide variety of shapes. How¬ 
ever, the waves usually causing insulator sparkovo" give 
an impulse ratio of the order of two (2.0), and indicate 
an effective duration of 1 to 20 miCTOseconds above the 
60-cycle flashover value. 

Loss in Voltage as the Ldghtning Wave Travels on the 
Line—Attenuation 

The distance that lightning can travel at high 
voltage on a transmission line is of extreme practical 
importance. The following table of data from the 
curve in Mr. Lewis’ paper*® bears this out. , 


Lightning 
voltage kv. 

Distance of travel 
for reduction to 
half voltage (mi.) 

Distance of travel 
for reduction to 

0.80 voltage (mi.) 

4000 

1.6 

0.4 

3000 

2.1 

0.5 

2000 

3.0 

0.7 

1000 

6.3 

1.0 


IV. Lightning on Transmission Lines and 
Apparatus 

A consideration of the foregoing in conjunction with 
former work shows that a fairly clear picture of what 
takes place during a thunder-storm is now available. 
It is reassuring that the laige advances in research made 
during the past year tend to confirm and clarify what 
had already been done. Because of this advance in 
research it seems desirable at this time to re-examine 
present transmission practise and see if changes are 
desirable. 

Voltage 

The available data still confirm the rule that the 
maximum induced voltage on a transmission line de¬ 


For example, 4000 kv. is reduced to half voltage or 
2000 kv. in 1.5 miles. This indicates that the badly 
exposed section of a line normally insulated for 2000 kv. 
could be highly over-insulated without much danger of 
subjecting the normally insulated section to excessive 
voltages. It is only necessary to extend the highly 
insulated line several spans beyond the exposed 
section, It also indicates that moderate reduction of 
insulation at a substation, for instance, should not 
appreciably increase the outages. For example, 2000 
kv. is reduced 20 per cent in traveling less than a mile 
and 50 per cent in three miles. Any outages within the 
reduced insulation section must be attributed to local 
storms and would not be due to line surges coming into 
the station from outside normally or abnormally insu- 
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lated sections. Further data on the attenuation 
factor on other lines are of course desirable. 

The Groutid Wire 

Statistical data still confirm the value of the ground 
wire. These data indicate that outages due to insulator 
arc-overs are reduced from one-half to one-tenth or 
more after the installation of the ground wire. On one 
220-kv. line the installation of the ground wire over 
two sections did not seem to have any decided effect 
on the lightning arc-over voltages. The reason for 
this seems to be that, because of the peculiar location 
of the line, the arc-overs are caused mostly by direct 
hits. Where the spans are long, where the ground 
wires are near the line cgnductors, or where the ground 
resistances are high, a direct stroke is likely to involve 
the line conductor. This suggests taking special 
precaution in design of towers, ground wires^ or pro¬ 
tecting rods to prevent direct strokes side flashing to 
conductors where the lines are in badly exposed places 
and subject to direct hits. 

The laboratory tests point out that a very important 
function of the ground wire in reducing voltages is 
generally overlooked. The lightning corona loss is 
materially increased by ground wires which greatly 
limits voltage. The action is the same as on the grading 
shield in Fig. 21. 

The surge impedance of the lines is reduced by the 
addition of ground wires. A reduction in the surge 
impedance reduces the voltage of traveling waves. 
It is thus important to bring all ground wires up to the 
steel bus structoe or to the station. Extra ground 
wires extending about one-half mile from the station 
should be of great value for station protection. Volt¬ 
ages caused by local storms would be reduced and 
waves from distant storms would be lowered to harmless 
values by attenuation and reduction in surge impedance. 
Ldghtning Proof Transmission Lines and Coordination 
of Transfwmer InsulMion and Line Insulation 

It is interesting to consider again if a lightning proof 
t ransmissi on line is possible or practicable. It has 
been shown that the lightning voltage is independent 
of the operating voltage and depends upon the height 
of the line; that the ground wire greatly reduces the 
lightning voltages; and that the lightning flashover 
voltage of insulation and the breakdown voltage of 
apparatus is known. A consideration of these factors 
shows that a line of moderate height, protected with 
ground wires and properly insulated, could usually be 
made lightning proof against induced voltages at a 
reasonable cost. This comparison is made by cal¬ 
culating the maximum induced voltage from the 
formulas given above, making proper allowance for 
the ground wire, and using insulator strength in excess 
of these values as determined by Figs. 11 and 12. 
In order to make a line immune from direct strokes the 
necessity of ground wires above the line is almost ob¬ 
vious because, no matter what the i^ulation, the 
limit will be the sparking distance from line to ground. 


With ground wires the stroke would usually take place 
to the wires and then along the wires to the tower, 
preventing insulation arc-over. However, where the 
line is badly exposed to direct strokes special precaution 
should be taken in the design of the tower so that side 
hashes are not likely to take place to the conductor. 
Rods might be used and special precautions taken as 
to length of span, ground resistance, distance from 
conductor to ground wire, etc. Extra ground wires 
in sections may be necessary to assure immunity against 
direct strokes. 

The limit of the voltage in any line is the lightning 
flashover voltage of the insulator. It is very important, 
therefore, when designing a system, so to proportion the 
insulation that the transformer lightning breakdown 
voltage is higher than the lightning breakdown voltage 
of the line insulators in the vicinity of the station. “ It 
is obviously not good engineering to make the trans¬ 
former the weakest link in the insulation chain. The 
insulators on the rest of the line may be as strong as 
desired. 



Fig. 30 —DisTiuntiTiON of Flashovisks along a 
Thanbmission Line 

4* « Insulator llashovops 

The grading shield is as important to the insulator 
string as the ground wire is to the line. It not only 
reduces the maximum stress but increases the arc-over 
voltage and causes the arc to clear the string. The 
horn and similar arcing devices cannot cause the arc 
to clear without a serious reduction of the flashover 
voltage. 

In .addition to the above factors, the location of the 
line is very important. See Pig. 30, which suggests 
extra insulators and ground wires on the exposed 
sections. The ideal line would thus be as low in height 
as practicable, be protected by one or more ground 
wires, and be well insulated with insulators protected 
by grading shields. The transformer insulation should 
be somewhat strongs than the bushing flashover 
voltage, which in turn should be higher than the 
flashover voltage of the insulators in the immediate 
vicinity of the line. By immediate vicinity is meant 
that the coordinated insulation should start within 
75 ft. of the apparatus and preferably extend out at least 
one-half mile. As pointed out above, such arrange¬ 
ment of the insulation should not inca-ease outages. 
As a precaution, extra ground wires may be added on 
the coordinated section to provide against local dis- 
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turbances. Witl^ extra ground wires the lightning 
voltages can be reduced in proportion to the insulator 
strength. This coordination of insulation has been 
in effect now for several years on one ssrstem with 
results as anticipated. It is not intended to take the 
place of the lightning arrester, however, for good light¬ 
ning arresters are to be recommended as in the past. 

V. Summary op Characteristics of Lightning 
Voltage — order of 100,000,000 
Current — order of 100,000 amperes 
Energy — order of 4 kw-hr. 

Power — order of thousand billion hp. 
Time — order of a few microseconds 
Gradient at breakdown 100 kv/ft. 

Time for cloud to discharge from one to ten mioro- 
seconds. 

Discharge generally non-osdllatory. Total energy 
dissipated in world by lightning 1,200,000 kw. con¬ 
tinuously. (Very approximate.) 
lAghining on Lines 

High-voltage waves of few microseconds front and 
effective duration of 1 to 20 microseconds. 

Low-voltage waves of much greater duration. 
Voltage either by induction or direct strokes. 

Current in line for high voltage 2000 to 5000 amperes. 
Voltages non-oscillatory. Attenuation very rapid 
for higher voltages. 

Breakdown voltages higher than 60-cycle and impulse 
ratio for average high voltages, two. 

Voltage increased directly as hdght of line—^usual 
ground wires reduce to about one-half. Maximum 
voltage V = g ah but limited by lightning arc-over of 
insulator. . 

Transformer insulation should be stronger tTian 
adjacent line insulation. 

Approximate lightning proof line seems feasible. 

^ Laboratory—^Voltages higher than ever observed on 
lines have been obtained and design tests made on full 
size apparatus. 
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Synopsis^-^This paper gives a review of some recent develops 
menis in the methods of studying lightning phenomena. The 
Norinder form of cathode ray oscillograph and its application in 
Tennessee are discussed, together with the information secured. 

The second pari gives the theory of traveling waves along trans* 
mission lines. Reflections at open and grounded ends are con^ 


sidered, A mirror scheme of an infinite series of waves on a double 
infinite line equivalent to actual waves along a finite line is developed. 
The third part discusses the manner in which surges are actually 
produced on lines by lightning and the effect of ground resistance on 
the protection afforded by ground wires, both with respect to induced 
and direct strokes. 


The Importance of Lightning Research. During 
the last few years the increasing importance of the 
solution of the lightning problem in electrical systems, 
particularly in long transmission circuits, has resulted 
in a tremendous increase in the amount of attention 
given the problem all over the world. The problem 
has changed from the earliest status of mere scientific 
interest and the status of perhaps ten years ago, that 
of convenience, to the present status of very definite 
necessity. Electrical systems are being reconstructed 
with the idea of generation in large plants at the most 
economic point and interconnection between such 
plants to take advantage of diversified load factors. 
This requires long distance transmission of large 
amounts of power between these plants and to the load 
centers, which, added to the natural growth, involves 
expenditures in the central station industry of nearly 
a billion dollars a year. Of this, possibly 160 million 
dollars a year is expended for transmission circuits. 
Under the present conditions which demand substan¬ 
tially complete reliability, lightning has been found 
to be the operating condition which limits the design 
of transmission circuits. The electrical industry must 
accept the fact that these enormous expenditures give 
full warrant for whatever research expenditure and 
effort may be necessary, to provide the solution to the 
lightning problem. 

I. Recent Developments in Field Investigations 
OP Lightning 

Status of the Work. The situation has been recog¬ 
nized by many workers in the industry and widespread 
efforts toward the solution of the problem have been 
made. In Glermany there is a society set up for the 
purpose of studying the nature of these voltages in 
transmission circuits and this society has been active 
for the past few years in a broad program of apparatus 
development and field study. This work is supple¬ 
mented by some individual effort on a smaller scale 
in other European countries. In this country the use 
of the Mydonograph has been widespread and the 
interest has extended to practically the entire industry. 

1. Of the Westinghouse Bleo. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. B. E., New York, 
N. Y., Jan. 88-Feb. 1,19U. 


Notwithstanding the great advances in the under¬ 
standing and knowledge brought about by these studies 
it has been shown that even the very complete rise of 
these instruments has not given all that is necessary 
and the indications are clear that continued work along 
the same lines will not solve the problem. The need 
has been recognized for new instruments and these 
have been developed and given preliminary trial in 
actual use. These new instruments and the work 
which has been done with them will be described. 

Application of Cathode Ray Oscillograph. Since the 
first introduction of cathode ray oscillographs into 
laboratory study of transient phenomena it has been 
realized that this instrument would be ideal for deter¬ 
mination of the character of lightning voltages in 
exposed circuits. There have, however, been barriers 
to this use of the cathode ray oscillograph which seemed 
at the start to be insurmoimtable. That the instru¬ 
ment itself is large and is not well sruted to use outside of 
good laboratory conditions, and that it requires rather 
elaborate accessory equipment, including vacuum 
pumps of high quality, are disadvantages but these 
are not insurmountable. The major difficulty has 
been in providing means for having the oscillograph 
in operation on the arrival of the transient. If the 
electron jet is permitted to strike the photographic 
film or plate in one spot for more than one ten- 
thousandth of a second or so, a large part of the film 
becomes so badly fogged as to prevent any decipherable 
records. It is essential to the solution of the problem 
to secure records of the entire duration of the abnormal 
voltages and particularly of the beginning of the 
wave fronts.’ Thus, if means are devised to anticipate 
a transient which may occur at any time, it is necessary 
that the oscillograph be started by the transient itself, 
and with zero delay. This is a problem of no small 
magnitude. 

The earliest approach was made some years ago in 
Germany* by use of a Kipp relay. With this atrange- 
ment the cathode tube is continuously energized but 
the jet is deflected to one side until the transient 
arrives. The transient volt^e is led directly to the 
relay which by an ingenious arrangement brings the 

2, D. Gtbbor, {Archiv fUr Elehtrotech,, Band 18, Heft 1)— 
(Fortschritte im Oscillographieren von Wanderwellen.) 
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jet quicldy to the edge of the film and then more slowly 
sweeps it across the film providing the time scale. 
The transient voltage is led to the voltage deflecting 
plates of the oscillograph through a delaying cable to 
compensate for the time required to bring the jet to 
the film. 

A second approach was made by G. F. Harrington in 
July 1926. In this scheme the source of high uni¬ 
directional potential for the electron jet is blocked by 
means of a three-element vacuxim tube, the initid 



Pig. 1—Oscillogram Taken at Open End op Rankin- 
WiLMBBDiNO Line 


grid potential of which is neutralized by the transient 
itself. Thus, the oscillograph is ready to operate but 
the electron jet is prevented from forming by the block¬ 
ing effect of the tube. When the transient arrives and 
neutralizes the initial grid potential the electron jet is 
formed. The time required to form the jet may be 
compensated for by use of a delaying cable as with the 
Kipp relay. 

These schemes appear promising but the results 
which have been made public thus far, as well as our 
expoience, indicate that before records can be ob¬ 
tained of the whole wave front some further develop¬ 
ments will be necessary. Our experience indicates 
that there is an irregularity in the time intervals to 
bring the jet to the film after the arrival of the transient, 
which is comparable to the time of building up of the 
wave fronts to be measured.” 

Early Field Trials. The early work in the laboratory 
with the Harrington scheme had indicated the need 
for further trials on a circuit of considerable length in 
order to evaluate this deficiency and attempt to find 
ways around it. In order to provide for such work and 
to carry on other investigations beyond the limitations 
of concentrated laboratory equipment, permission was 


obtained in 1926 from the Duquesne Light Company 
for two years use of a six-wire circuit extending from 
Rankin to Wilmerding, a distance of about five miles, 
dose to East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A surge 
generator of conventional type was set up at the Rankin 
end of the line and measuring equipment, including 
klydonographs and a Dufour t3T>e oscillograph, was 
provided at the Wilmerding end. Transients were 
introduced into the line by direct discharge of the 
surge generator at the Rankin end and also by the use 
of an artificial doud arrangement by which a half mile 
of one or more conductors over the Rankin end of the 
circuit were charged and discharged inducing and 
releasing bound charges in the continuous conductors. 
The transients thus introduced were observed with the 
osdllograph at the Wilmerding end and by means of the 
Wydonograph at an intermediate point. 

Representative records from this test are shown in 
Pigs. 1,2, and 3, which illustrates that the major benefit 
of this kind of work is additional quantitative deter¬ 
mination of the line constants affecting surge propaga¬ 
tion. Observations were made illustrating the control 
of surge current by surge impedance of the line, reflec- 



PiG. 2 —Oscillogram Taken at End op Line with Lightning 
Arrester, Rankin Wilmerding Line 

tions from open and grounded terminals, attenuation 
with travel on the line> partial reflection by choke coils, 
and reduction of voltage by various kinds of protective 
equipment. 

In securing this information use was made of a control 
system between the two stations by which the surge 
was timed to precede the beginning of operation of the 
oscillograph by a definite amount. This scheme is 
illustrated in Fig. 4. Attempts to make the oscillo¬ 
graph wholly automatic by means of devices such as 
described above, gave no further benefit than to demon- 
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strate the need for some improvement to mqirp them 
dependable in securing the first part of the transient. 
Various methods were tried to overcome these difficul¬ 
ties but none proved successful. 

The Norinder Cathode Ray Oscillograph. During 
these tests it came to our attention that successful 
work had been done by Dr. Harald Norinder of the 
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Fig. 3— ^WAVi3i=i Recorded at End op Rankin-Wilmbrding 
Line, Reproduced prom Oscildograms Pigs. 1 and 2 

Cl Waves are successive arrivals of surge with line open 

Waves are successive arrivals of same surge but with a Ught^^g 
arrester at the end of the line 



Swedish Royal Board of Waterfalls, Upsala, Sweden, 
in making cathode ray oscillograms of actual lightning 
voltages. This indicated the availability of a means 
for the solution of the problem and accordingly arrange¬ 
ments were made for Dr. Norinder to visit this country 
to discuss his work and the work being done here.* It 
proved that Dr. Norinder’s results had been secured by 
means of an ingenious improvement over the previously 
known forms of cathode ray oscillographs by which 



Cathode Ray Oscillograph Surge Generator 

Station Station 

Pig. 4—Control Scheme Used in Rankin-Wilmerdinq Line 

Test 


operation is made entirely automatic on the arrival 
of the transient. Fig. 5 illustrates the scheme invented 
by Dr. Norinder. 

When it is desired to prepare to make a record of an 
anticipated disturbance with this instrument, the 
necessary potential is applied between the anode and 
cathode resulting in the formation of the electron jet, 

3. Dr. Harald Norinder, “Some Electrophysioal Conditions 
Determining Lightning Surges,” Joumal Franklin Institute, 
June 1928. 

Dr. Harald Norinder, The Cathode-Ray OsdUograph as Used 
in the Study of Lightning and Other Surges on Transmission 
Unes, A. I. B. E. Quarterly Trans., Vol. 47, No. 2, p. 446. 


the usrful portion of which passes through the opening 
in the anode and, since no deflecting potential is applied 
to the upper deflecting plates, the electrons strike the 
target and are stopped. Stray electrons are prevented 
from reaching and fogging the film by the lower dia- 
phram, the orifice of which is wholly shielded by the 
target. When the transient arrives a proportionate 
deflecting potential from a potentiometer is applied 
to the upper deflecting plates and the beam is caused to 
move off the target. Below the target the beam is 
again bent back by the reversed potential. By proper 
proportioning of the length and spacing of the two 
pairs of deflecting plates the beam is caused to pass 
through the orifice in the diaphragm for all values of 
applied potential. The relay function is thus performed 
by the oscillograph itself and a complete record is made 
of any transient whenever it may occur. With this 



scheme it is possible to have the oscillograph in operat¬ 
ing condition for a period of two hours or so without 
any appreciable fogging of the film so that the opera¬ 
tion, technique, and field studies reduce to the mere 
attention necessary to maintein the proper vacuum, 
etc. However, during the development and laboratory 
trials of the instrument it was found necessary to take 
precaution by minor design details against various 
difficulties, mostly due to the effect of normal line 
voltage on stray electrons, in order to make the full 
possibilities of the instrument available in studies on 
operating circuits. Pig. 6 shows the first oscillograph 
of this t3^e made for use in this country. 

Instruments and potentiometers for the purpose of 
recording transient voltages on operating lines are 
designed and used so that the normal line voltage does 
not deflect the beam beyond the limits of the target. 
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The record of transient voltage thus begins at slightly 
over the crest value of normal line voltage and extends 
to the limit of the instrument. It is possible to make 
records of voltages less than line voltage by filtering 
schemes using capacitom and resistors. In general, 
however, the interest is limited to those voltages which 
exceed the line voltage by a considerable margin. 
For this reason such schemes have not been used here. 

In order to provide the time scale the film may be 
mounted on a drum and rotated at a high speed. 
The mechanical limitations prevent speeds in excess of 
approximately 200 ft. per second. With such an 
arrangement 100 microseconds would appear as approxi¬ 
mately one-quarter inch so that the records show only 
the magnitude and general shape of the transient. 
More detailed records can be secured by sweeping the 
beam electrically acro^ the film or by oscillating the 



Fia. 6 —Norindbii Type Cathode Rat Oscillograph 

beam at right angles to the direction of voltage deflec¬ 
tion. With these schemes any desired time scale can 
be secured. The deflecting plates used for either the 
sweeping or oscillating scheme are placed below the 
target so that they are ready to operate at all times and 
become effective as soon as the beam is deflected around 
the target by the transient. 

Use of Norinder Oscilhgraphs in Field Studies. 
Laboratory trials substantiated the experience of Dr. 
Norinder in establishing the usefulness of the instrument. 
It was recognized, however, that the complete solu¬ 
tion of the lightning problem will require a rather 
extended use of such devices and that the expense and 
effort necessary to install and operate the required 
number of instruments will be great. It was felt to be 
necessary, therrfore, to get final assurance by a trial 
installation in the field that the instrument will give all 
the information which is needed. It was further felt 


to be worth while to secure such information as could 
be obtained, even with the small number of installations 
which could be made in the short time available, during 
the 1928 lightning season. Arrangements were accord¬ 
ingly made for an installation of two instruments in 
Tennessee and a second installation of a single instru¬ 
ment in Ulinois. 

The Tennessee location was chosen as it met the 
requirements of a test for this purpose—a highly insu¬ 
lated line in a territory where lightning storms are very 
frequent. A detailed smwey of the operating record 
and of the location showed that the most suitable 
point on the line would be where it passes over the 
western end of the Chilhowee ridge of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. Through the cooperation of the Einox- 
ville Power Company and the Aluminum Company of 
America, arrangements were made for locating two 
stations, one on each side of the Chilhowee ridge. 

Each of the stations was designed to give as complete 
information as is possible. Each oscillograph, which 
gives the voltage record on a single conductor, was 
supported by a series of three klydonographs each for 
three-phase records, one located alongside the oscillo¬ 
graph and one approximately a mile away in each direc¬ 
tion along the line. It was felt to be highly desirable, 
if not entirely necessary, to get a fairly accurate record 
of the location of the cloud discharge relative to the 
line and test station. Accordingly, provision was made 
to measure and record the difference in time of arrival 
of the electrical and audible disturbances by the use of a 
microphone, antenna, and Osiso. The microphones 
were located about a mile on each side of the test station 
and the electrical impulses due to the noise of the 
thunder were brought into the station over circuits 
provided for the purpose. The Osiso was arranged 
to start automatically upon occurrence of any distur¬ 
bance and to record the impulses from the microphone 
and those originating in the antenna at the station. 
The difference in time between the record for the 
antenna and for the microphone provides a measure of 
the distance from each microphone location to the 
cloud discharge. By plotting circles with radii corre¬ 
sponding to this distance and with centers at the micro¬ 
phone locations the position of the doud discharge is 
determined to be at one of two points where the cirdes 
intersect. These points are on opposite sides of the 
line but are equidistant from the line and from the 
point where the oscillograph is connected so that there 
is no advantage in distinguishing between them. 
The general arrangement of the test stations is indi¬ 
cated by the diagram of Fig. 7 , and by the photographs 
of Figs. 8,9,10, and 11. 

In order to supplement the dectrical records with 
direct photographs of the lightning flashes without 
requiring too much attention of the operators, special 
cameras were provided which photograph the entire 
sky on a single plate. Th^e cameras which make use 
of the prindple of the “fish-eye camera,” but which 
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secure the results by the use of lenses, were developed 
by Mr. R. Hill in England.* The lens scheme is shown 
in Pig. 12. 

The oscillographs and accessories were designed and 
built during the period between January and about the 

8 S OS* 

1 Mile-? _ ^1 Mfc-H 

O-1 Mile—[3—2.6 Miles—d ‘ 0“1 Mile-Q"^ 

Tower 65 Tower 70 Tower 81 Klyd. Sta. Cathode Ray Ktyd. Sta. 

Tower 88 Oscillograph Tower 98 
and 

. Klydonograph 

Station 
Tower 93 

Fig. 7—Layout of Test at Chilhoweb, Tenn, 



Fig. 8—Test House at To web 70, Cheoah-Alcoa Line 



Fig. 9—OsciuiiOGbaphxc Appabatus at Toweb 93, Ghboah- 
Alcoa Line 

first of June, 1928. Installations in the field were 
completed by the early part of July and from this time 
the stations were ready to record any lightning which 
occurred. 

The original plan was to provide a third station in 

4. R. Hill, “A Lens for Whole Sky Photography,” Proc. of 
the Optical Convention, 1926, Part 11. 


Illinois through the cooperation of the Public Service 
Company' of Northern Illinois, but the preliminary 
work of building the instruments and making the field 
installation was not completed in time to warrant 
be ginning the test until the lightning season of 1929. 

It was planned to make the first few records using the 
rotating film in order to get a general picture of the 
nature of the surges and then to take later records 
using the oscillator for the time scale deflections. 



Fig. 10—^Three-Phase KiiYdonogbaphs Potentiometers 


Fig. 


11—Looking North prom Chilhowee Mountain, 
Showing Tower 81 



Kith F 16-22-32 stops 


Fig. 12—^Lens Arrangement op Hill Camera 

Unfortunately, however, only a single disturbance of 
appreciable magnitude appeared on the line during the 
period between the time when the apparatus was set up 
until Novanba’ 4 when the test was discontinued 
for the year. This record is shown in Fig. 13. The 
corresponding klydonograms at the same station are 
shown in Figs. 14, 15, and 16. No voltage was re¬ 
corded on eithOT the Mydonographs or the oscillographs 
at the other station, four and one-half miles away. 

The microphone and Osiso arrangements for deter¬ 
mining the location of the lightning disturbance were 
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not in service at the time of this record. The storm 
conditions were, however, observed by the operators 
and the following general ideas developed. There 
were many discharges between clouds apparently 
directly over or nearly over the line without causing 
any line disturbances of sufficient magnitude to be 
recorded by either klydonograph or oscillograph. 
Strokes to earth were observed in the near vicinity of 



Pia. 13—OSCTLLOQRAM OF LlQHTNINO SuRGE ON TRANSMISSION 

Line. 760 Kv. 


the line without causing any voltage of sufficient 
magnitude to make either klydonograph or oscillograph 
records. The particular stroke which gave the records 



Fig. 14 —-IKiiTBONO graph ’Record at Tower 88, 
Corresponding to Record op Fig, 13 

shown in Figs. 13 to 16 was observed by one of the 
operators to be extremely close to the station but 
later examination did not show the exact place where it 
struck the earth. 

Accomplishments of the First Year’s Work. Perhaps 
the accomplishment of greatest importance resulting 
from the work during this summer is the demonstration 
that complete oscillograms of lightning voltages can 


be secured by the use of the Norinder form of cathode . 
ray oscillograph. The klydonograph record shows that 
only one voltage of appreciable magnitude occurred 
on the line at an oscillograph station during the test. 

A complete oscillogram of this surge was secured. 

It shows the beginning, the entire wave front, the crest, 
and the entire duration of the transient. 

A second finding of major importance is that any 



Pig. 15—Klydonograph Record at Tower 93, 
Corresponding to Record op Pig. 1.3 



Pig. 16 —Klydonograph Record at Tower 98, 
Corresponding to Record op Fig. 13 

large number of serious overvoltages at any one point 
on a line during a single season is not to be anticipated. 
This fact has also been indicated by the previous 
extensive work with the klydonograph. Its significance 
in coimection with lightning research is that it will be 
necessary to make a considmible number of installa¬ 
tions and to operate them for several years in order to 
secure records covering the entire range of lightning' 
voltages and operating conditions for various territories. 
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To be certain that any plans for control or protection 
are adequate it will be necessary to know the maximum 
rate of rise of voltage, the maximum crest value which 
might be reached, and the maximum duration. To 
determine the extent of protective measures which 
will be economically justified it Avill probably be neces¬ 
sary also to learn the relation between these maximum 
values and the average or ordinary values. 

It is indicated by the Mydonograph work of the past 
and also by observation of service results that all trans¬ 
mission lines, regardless of the insulation used, are 
liable to lightning flashover at times. We may conclude 
from this that the maximum value of lightning voltages 
exceeds any insulation which has been used thus far. 
It is possible, even probable, that the margin between 
the maxim\un lightning voltage and the present maxi¬ 
mum insulation strength is considerable and before 
adequate control or protection can be provided this 
margin must be determined. Thus, in order to deter¬ 
mine the crest value of lightning voltage which may be 
reached and to determine the average or ordinary 
value at the time of flashover it will be necessary to 
provide in some way for measurements on a line over¬ 
insulated beyond the present practicable values. This 
might be done by providing in some of the installations 
for possibly doubling the number of insulator units 
used in a section of the line a few miles long adjacent 
to the oscillograph. As an alternative it might be done, 
as has been proposed, by building a special line a few 
miles long securing a very high value of ovCTinsulation 
by the use of some, such material as wood or rope which, 
while not satisfactory for continuous service, would 
serve under transient voltage conditions. 

Need for Coordination of Effort. It is the plan to 
continue the tests in Tennessee and in Illinois and prob¬ 
ably several more instruments will be installed during 
the next season at other locations. With the proposed 
program we could in course of time obtain sufficient 
data to determine the characteristics of lightning waves 
so that their effect on transmission lines and connected 


ning surges cannot be predicted with assurance, it is 
the experience of American industry in all lines that 
once a problem of major importance is accurately 
defined, a satisfactory solution is promptly secured. 
When we consider that the annual expenditure of the 
industry in transmission is of the order of 150 million 
dollars, it seems clear that there is ample justification 
for spending the million dollars or so necessary for 
adequate lightning research. 

There is general recognition that a solution of the 
lightning problem is necessary if the full possibilities of 
the development of the electrical power industry are to 
be realized. The work reported here dfflnonstrates 
that the means necessary for obtaining a complete 
solution of the first part of the lightning problem are 
available. Similar work being conducted by other 
groups along somewhat different lines will doubtless 
result in availability of equally satisfactory means. 
The problem should not be confined to the manufac¬ 
turers nor to the operators but should be participated 
in by the whole industry. It cannot be solved by either 
the manufacturers or operators working alone nor 
properly by any small group. The solution requires 
the financial and technical support of the whole 
industry, and now that the equipment is available it 
is only necessary to work out the necessary organization 
of effort. 

II. Theoretical Discussion op the Propagation 
OP Lightning Surges 

Waves on Wires. The fundamental equations for 
current and voltage are: 


5 V 

dx 

-Ri + L^ 

(1) 

2) i 

. 2) X 

dl 

(2) 

From (1) we have 



V , 

(« + ^- 



2) i 

Substituting from (2) for -g— we have 


V 

Sa:* 




V 

a a:* 


+ {.KL + RC) ^^KRV 


apparatus could be predicted and improvements in 
design and construction would result. The time 
required, due to the necessarily limited scope of our 
work or that of any other similar group, to carry out the 
necessary program would, however, be more than the 
electrical power industry would care to countaiance for 
an investigation so vital to the future of power develop¬ 
ment.. Since in all probability the major advantages 
that will result from carrying out this program will be 

in transmission line design and construction, in which . r n jj 1 

the manufacturers of electrical power apparatus do not Dividing by L C and denoting ^ 
participate, we feel that it would be to the advantage 
of the electrical power industry as a whole to speed up 
f.liia investigation by taking an active part in it, so that 
many more observation stations could be installed and 
the necessary data obtained in a reasonable tiihe. 

While the financial benefits that will accrue from the 
complete determination of the characteristics of light- 
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Take as a tentative solution 


( 3 ) 


V = A eW+T* 
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Substituting this in (3) we have 

K . R \.KR 


Solving for \ we obtain 
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distortion factors to be both unity. The value is 
given by 




A-)B .. 


e-jpx' 
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> R 

Y KR 

J “ +(20 
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)-TU 


Now consider a point on the line at the end of time 
t = t', let the value of x for the point be a: = a <' + x'. 
Then, substituting these values in Equation (4), 
making the attenuation factor and the distortion 
factor both unity, we shall have: 


Let 7 = ± i p 


( 2* Zl) 




IFI 


'iC 


It 1 / ^ ^ Y 

The solution will therefore have the form 

y = 

V 2C 21 / 


*[| 


A+jB 
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C-jD 

2 
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(4) 


In the above' solution e 
attenuation factor and 


-(■ 


2C 


—> 
2Z, J 


is called the 


\ ^ \2C 2L ) 

is called the distortion factor. It will be noticed that 
the latter is unity, denoting no distortion, when 

This simple principle is the theoretical 

basis for tiie Pupin coil which by increasing L reduces 
R K 

the ratio until it is equal to further 

be noted that there are two pairs of conjugate functions 
which combined form two real functions whidi sue the 
real solution of the differential equation. 

Let us now consider the value of the first wave repre¬ 
sented by the terms in the first pair of brackets of 
Equation (4), at a point x = x' when t - 0. For the 
saVft of clearness we shall consider the attenuation and 


the same value as before for x — x' and t — 0. Conse¬ 
quently, the first bracketed term of Equation (4) 
represents a positively traveling wave having velocity 
a. Similarly, the second bracketed term represents a 
negatively traveling wave having the same velocity. 

It will be noted that the distortion factor apparently 
reduces the velocity of propagation and that the amount 
of reduction varies with the frequency, being higher 
the lower the frequency. It is important that this 
apparent velocity be not confused with the velocity of 
propagati on w hich remains unchanged and is always 
. a or l/VL C. It will be clear, after considering the 
matter, that the only way in which the original f (x) 
can change during propagation is by a progressive 
change in the relative phase positions of its constituents, 
this is the effect produced by the distortion factor. 
The discontinuities on the wave will be propagated 
at the velocity a, as will be apparent due to the fact 
that the distortion factor approached unity for large 
values of p, and these determine the phases of the 
discontinuities. 

It will be noted that Equation (4) is a perfectly 
general solution for any system of waves on an infinite 
line whose value can be expressed, when f = 0 by a 
function of x. It will not be necessary nor advisable 
to maintain this generality throughout this discussion. 
It will be assumed that for < = 0 the wave is given in 
the neighborhood of a; = 0 by a charge distributed on 
the line between limits -I- a and — a and that the 
potential between these limits due to this charge is 
given hj2(p (x) at the time t = 0. In which case the 
charge will divide into two equal charges moving in 
opposite directions. So that in Equation (4) B must 
be equal to A and D must be equal to — B. 

On this assumption Equation (4) may be expressed 
in the form 


v-2 


V 2C 2L J 


- B sin p ^x — at ^ 1 — 
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h ^ ^ 

R \2> 

si a* p* V 2 C 

2L ) J 

_ 1 /.di 

R y\| 

\ 2C 

2L }) 


+ Bdnp^x + at^ 1 

(4a) 

This form of solution is appropriate for some analytical 
work but is not well suited for expressing a non-periodie 
function of (a:). To do this we must use Fourier inte¬ 
grals. If we have a function ^ (*') which represents 
a non-periodic function (x) between the limits — a 
and a, and if the value of &e non-periodic function is 
zero for all values of the independent variable outside 
these limits, the non-periodic function may be expressed 
by the infinite definite integral. 


^ (®) = ~~ ^^ P (® ~ 

0 —a 

where {<p (®) )tl + (0)'ta + WI'S = ^ (*). 
The usual statement of the integral is 


(5) 


Ip (x) 


CO -|- 00 


^ (x') cos p (x—'x') dx' (6) 
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J 00 +00 

J* dp ^ <p(x') 
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The above solution is appropriate for lines of infinite 
length subject to a single lightning stroke and may be 
used for investigation of surges over long lines whee 
only the attenuation of incoming surges are of interest. 
For short lines the end effects become of major impor¬ 
tance. In looking into these problems the form of 
solution given by (4) which is analytically the equiva¬ 
lent of (7) will be found most convenient and we shall 
use it in the form 


^-2 


\ 2C 2L J 


(A+jB) 


j>«0 


jpfx + 0 / 1/1 -- —)') 

\ V a’#«\2C 2L J./ 


+ e 


~jp(x+at\/ 1 ——(— - —X) 

\ V a>p>\ 2C 2L J / 


(9) 


The statement given in (5) is appropriate for the prob¬ 
lem as usually presented. Where 4' (*') between limit 
— a and -|- a can be represented only by several func¬ 
tions of the form <p (x) the integration between — o 
and a must be divided to correspond with the limits 
imposed on the several functions. The solution 
appropriate for an infinite line in which a single charge 
of definite finite distribution is induced by lightning 
is, therefore , 


which is the' appropriate form for the vector representa¬ 
tion of a single non-periodie induced surge traveling 
over the line. The true solution will be the real part 
of the solution obtained by (9). It 'will be found later 
on that such a surge will become periodic as the result 
of the boundary conditions set up by the finite line. 
It will be noticed that in Equation (5) the coefficient 
of the sine term of the negative wave is of opposite 
sign to the coefficient of the sine term of the positive 
wave. This is the necessary condition on an infinite 
line for the positively traveling wave and the negatively 
traveling wave to be exact counterparts of each other. 
Similarly in vector representation in the negative 
traveling wave the exponential corresponds 

to the exponential since time is alwa 3 rs posi¬ 

tive whereas x is positive for the positive wave and 
negative for the negative wave. 

Prom (2) we obtain the symbolic expression for i, 
namely 


% = 


K + CDi 


( 10 ) 


+ <iosp(^x-x'+oct^ i dx' whereD/=andI>, =Applying this to 


Since t does not enter into the integration, the form of 
the integral is given when f = 0 and is 

/ ^ ^ \i 00 +0 

”1 2C 2i / 1 r c 

— j dp j <P ix' 


Equation (9) we have 




0 { cos p (x— x') 


+ cos p {x — x') } d x' (8) 

where it should be noted that the wave must be con¬ 
sidered as consisting of two equal parts, one of which 
becomes the positive and the other the negative 
traveling wave. 
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A_ 1 

2C 2L } \ 


the real solution being the real part of the above equa- 
tion as in the case of the potential. The qu antity 

^ ^ is called the surge admittance, ^ ^ 


2X, ) ) 


being 


the surge impedance. It will be seen that if the 
tortion factor is dose to unity the current is equal to 
the potential multipUed by the surge admittance. 
If distoiidon is present the current will be out d 
with the potential and will have a somewhat different 

Equations (9) and (11) refer only to an infimte hne 
over which a single surge caused by a released bound 
charge is traveling. 

The type of line referred to above may be called a 
doubly infinite line. Let us now consider a angly 
infinite Hne open at one end and let the value of sc at 
this end be ii. Let us consider Equation (11). It will 
be obvious that in the formgiven it is not generalenoi^ 
for this particular problem as the initial conditaon 
imposed when t = 0 makes the negatively travehng 
wave identically zero for x = > lu To ^nwalize 
this equation we shall retain the original coeffiaent of 
the negatively traveHng wave but add another term 
A' whose value must be consistent with the conditioiis 
Vo = 2 <p (x) when t = 0. The equation so alter^ is 
still a solution of the genwal equation and is given 
for X = ii by 

^ -(iF+lF/ f-C- 


(14) 


-jp(^ -^(iT ~2l)) 

- (1 + e 

An examination of this equation 
« = 0 the negatively travehng wave given by the ^ 
having coefficient (A + 3 B) will he zero at every 
point within the singly infinite Hne. The ^ 


point within the singly mnnme uu«. 

the potential is obtained by reversing the operation (10) 

but it may be obtained directly from (14) by inspection. 
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It is given by 
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^ (1 + ^th) e ( 1 ®^ 

This equation shows that at the end nf the singly 
infinite line the potential reaches twice the value 
obtmned by the wave traveling in any other part 
of the line. In a similar manner it may be shovra for a 
singly infinite line open at x = - h, the solution for 
current and e. m. f. are: 
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( 12 ) 


J 

where, since for values of greater than ai the original 
negative travehng wave is zero it does not appear in 
the equation. Now the condition imposed by the 
open end is that I shall be identically zero. This con¬ 
dition will be satisfied only if we make 

A' = (A -I- j B) (13) 

The solution for a singly infinite hne open six = li is 
therefore 

/ K R \ 

^ rs" 


(1 + 
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-}p(x+at/\/ - — \ ^ I 

\ V aipi\ 2C 2L / / I 


(17) 


The waves having the factors and e^^*^-a.re reflected 
waves and it will be noticed that at the positive end of 
the line the positively traveling wave is reflected into a 
negative traveling wave of opposite sign in the case 
of the current, and of the same sign in the case of the 
potential. The multiplying factor jg introduced 
in the case of reflection of a positive traveling wave 
into a negative traveling wave and the factor 
in case of reflection of a negative traveling wave into a 
positive traveling wave. We may now write down the 
solution of the finite line having ends at a: = Zj and 
X = — hi the total length of the line is I — h + h. 
By taking into accoimt the successive reflection we 
arrive at the factors for the positive and negative 
waves; they are: 

Positive: (1 + (1 + + . . . 


Negative: (1 + (1 + H- . . . (18) 

In this manner, starting with the idea of a lightning 
wave induced in a doubly infinite line we arrive at a 
solution for a finite line. The solution is: 
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These solutions have been obtained by considering the 
terminal conditions separately and they show that the 
result is an oscillatory solution, but as a result of (19) 
and (20) we can combine the three tominal conditions 
and obtain a Fourier expansion for 2 <p («), when 


Z = 0, which will give us the solution direct in its sim¬ 
plest form. We shall deal with this later on after we 
have taken up the singly infinite line grounded at one 
and the finite line grounded at both ends. 

In the singly infinite line grounded at the positive end 
X = h the potential at the end must be identically 
zero; we may therefore, following the same principles 
as in the case of the singly infinite line, write down the 
solution. It is 
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with similar expression for a singly infinite line grounded 
at the negative side. In the case of the finite line 
grounded at both ends we have the following factors 
for the positive and negative waves: 

Positive: (1 — (1 + -|-. . . ) 

Negative: (1 — (1 + -i- -I-. . .) 

The solution for this case is: 
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Let us now examine Equation (20) at f = 0. A term 
of the Fourier expansion for the positive traveling 
wave is: 

(A + j B) (1 + + . .) (1 + 

or (A + j B) (1 + + . . ) (ei#* + ei#(*+ 2 i.)) 

Now it will be observed that in the case of the variable 
(gpp» -j. gjp(*+ 2 ii)) the second term will have the same 
value as the first term if we take the value of x for it is 
equal to a: — 2 Zs. The second term therefore might be 
€ 3 q>ressed as arising from the reflection of the original 
wave at Z. = 0 in a mirror placed at the end x ^ — h 
of the line. The factor (1 + . . .) shows 

that all the positive waves are derived by repeating the 
original wave and its reflection, so that from the begin¬ 
ning of one to the beginning of the next the distance is 
2 I or twice the length of the line. If we take the nega¬ 
tive traveling wave we find that it arrives from a 
similar system of waves which may be ascribed to the 
reflected image of the original wave in a mirror at the 
positive end of the line, which wave and its reflected 
image are repeated every 2 1 length in the positive 
direction. 

Let us now add to the succession of positive waves to 
the left of the line a succession of positive waves 
corresponding to the negative waves to the right of 
the line and vice versa. It will be evident that the 
positive waves to the right and the negative waves to 
the left will produce no effect on the line at any time 
but will remain entirely imaginary as far as the line 
is concerned. The result will, however, have the effect 
of making the system of waves harmonic from — <» to 
-1- ». If we imagine a mirror, placed at the two ends 
of the line and the original static wave reflected in the 
two mirrors the result will be a double infinite set of 
images in the two mirrors, which will be an exact 
representation of the ssrstatn of waves required to give 
the solution of Equation (20); as the wave divides into 
positive and negative traveling waves these images 
will also divide into positive traveling waves, which will 
be the system of waves as given by the solution. Equa¬ 
tion (20). 

Since the solution at Z = 0 is given by a doubly 


infinite periodic function of x it may be represented by a 
Fourier series of integral harmonics of the wave length. 
In this case, since the system of waves is unidirectional, 
the actual wave length will be 2 1 and in addition to 
even harmonics there will be a constant term in the 
expansion. 

F.TraTTiining Equation (24) we find that the original 
static wave may be replaced by a doubly infinite wave 
o' wave length 2 1 and which may be obtained by 
considering a mirror which reflects an inverted image 
to be placed at each end of the line. See Fig. (17). 
Similarly, if we have to do with a finite line grounded 
at one end and open at the other, the system of im¬ 
ages obtained by placing an ordinary mirror at the open 
end and a mirror reflecting an inverted image at the 
other end will give the appropriate expansion for <p (x) 
when < = 0. In this case the wavelength will be 4 Z. 
Fig. 17. 

In obtaining the appropriate Fourier expansion in 
any case of a finite line with like ends we need consider 
only the position of the system between — 2 h and 2 
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h as the rest of the system simply repeats this portion 
periodically, the fundamental wave length being 2 Z. 
Both Fourier expansions will in general have even as 
well as odd harmonics and in the case of the posi¬ 
tive reflection there will be a non-harmonic term. Where 
the surge starts at the middle of the line, the wave 
length for the positive reflection becomes Z and there 
are even as well as odd harmonics; in the case of the 
negative reflection the wavelength remains 2Z but 
there are no even harmonics. 

If we denote the function of x when Z = 0 obtained 
in this manner by 2 ^ (a:), so that iZ' (®) represents the 
static function from which the positive and negative 
waves are propagated, we shall have for the open 
finite line 

" •'“f* 

(x) = The real part of Ao + 2 ^ ® 

1 

(25) 

And for the line grounded at both ends 

Jn^x 

(x) — The real part of (A„ -f j B«) e (26) 

1 
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+2/i 

Ao = ^ (aj) d X 


2/2 

+2U 




^ (a;) cos a; d a: 


- 2/2 

+ 2/1 


B.-4- 

-2/2 


1 ^- (a:) sin xdx 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


The solution for the finite line open at both ends may 
therefore be stated as follows: 

-^-iL+JLY r 
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(30) 


The expression for the current is obtained by changing 
the sign of the second exponential term and multiplying 
the whole quantity within the summation sign by 

TIK ( h / g ^ y 

yj L j\^ a^-n^TT-^ \ 2C TZ) 

which is the true surge admittance. 

For the finite line grounded at both ends the potential 
will be 

(K K. \ 

—+— 1/ 

2C 2L / 

y = 2j" (A„ + yB„) 
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(32) 


and the current may be obtained by the same procedure 
used in the case of the open finite line. In each case 
the actual solution is the real part of the summation. 

In the case of a finite line open at one end and 
grounded at the other the wave length is 4 Z as can be 
ascertained by means of the mirror scheme which was 
described above and the expression for the potential 
will be: 
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(33) 


and the current may be obtained by changing the sign 
of the second exponential term and multiplying the 
whole quantity within the summation sign by (31). 


In the above solutions the value of 


n IT 
I 


and 


n TT 

2T 


is the same as the coefficient p in the theory of doubly 
infinite and singly infinite lines. 

The principle of conservation of energy affords a gen¬ 
eral means for introducing into the general solution of 
the differential equation the effect of any physical dis¬ 
continuity. This principle states that the total energy 
of the system together with that dissipated must be 
constant. 

The principle shows us at once why the initial wave 
when f = 0 divides, into two equal waves flowing in 
opposite directions for in order to satisfy this principle 
the total energy must remain constant and equal to the 
total energy in the system at time < = 0 less the dissi¬ 
pated energy. The kinetic and potential energy in the 
traveling wave at any point of the line are equal. 
Therefore, the original wave must divide into two equal 
waves, traveling in opposite directions and having 
one-half its crest value except for the effect of the energy 
dissipated which has the effect of reducing this value 
with time. Each wave has now one-half the energy of 
the original wave less the dissipated energy and in 
each wave one-half the energy is electrostatic energy, or 
potential, and the other half is electromagnetic energy, 
or current. Thus, the system satisfies the condition 
imposed by the principle of conservation of energy. 

Again, considering the terminal condition at an open 
end, the electro-kinetic energy must be zero as all the 
energy at the terminal must become potential energy. 
This condition is satisfied when two equal potential 
waves traveling in opposite directions are coincident 
in value at the point under consideration. Thus the 
potential wave is reflected positively while the cmrent 
wave is reflected negatively. Similarly for a closed 
end the potential energy must be zero and therefore the 
potential wave is reflected negatively while the current 
wave is reflected positively. 

These specific conditions were of comae imposed upon 
the equation when the terminal conditions i = 0 or 
y = 0 were introduced. Where the discontinuity is 
not complete as in those two cases, it becomes necessary 
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to introduce specifically the principle of energy into the 
boundary condition at the point of discontinuity. 

In the case of the finite line we perceive that at the 
terminals there must be a periodic recurrence of the 
phenomena due to successive reflection as the energy 
must remain in the system until dissipated, and we 
perceive at once that this condition may be exactly 
represented by an initial distribution pmodic with 
respect to a: in an infinite line which resolves into two 
traveling waves of equal value traveling in opposite 
direction. Two of the nodal points of this system are 
at the terminals of the finite line, and as would be 
expected with like terminal conditions at either end 
the wave length of the initial distribution would be 
twice the length of the line and in the case of opposite 
condition at dther terminal it would be four times the 
length of the line. 

We shall now direct our attention to a singly infinite 
line connected at the point x = Zi to a similar line 
having different transmission constants. 

We shall from now on confine ourselves to the solu¬ 
tion of the specific differential equation of the electric 
circuit. We shall for brevity designate 
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Then we have for the doubly infinite line 


V ^ (A+3 B) I j ( 32 ) 
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The actual values being the real part of these vector 
quantities. It should be noted that the surge 
impedance bring equal to 
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the radical sign overimplies the signs ±. The 

positive sign applies to positive traveling waves and the 
negative sign applies to negative traveling waves. This 
accounts for the change in sign of the negative travel¬ 
ing current wave as compared with the negative travel¬ 
ing potential wave. 

Let us now consider both lines as having the same 
attenuation and distortion factors. 

At the junction point of two lines the conditions 
imposed are 

(a) The current shall be continuoxis. 

(b) The potentials at the junction point on rither 
side shall be the same. 

Let the junction point of the two lines be at the point 
X = Zi of the first line. It will be obvious that if the 
original static potential distribution 2 <p (x) from which 
the wave on the first line originated had the value zero 
at the point only the poritive traveling wave will be 
involved at the jimction but since the discontinuity 
at the jimction may give rise to a reflected wave which 
will travel in a negative direction, we shall assume for 
Vi the value 

Vi = y+i -H V.x (34) 

There will be no negative traveling wave in the second 
line and therefore 


y* = y+2 

(35) 

We have, therefore 


1 

1 

II 

(36) 

Y2V^2 + YiV^i = YiV^i 

(37) 

We have, therefore 


rr 2 Yi _ 2 Z 2 -T/ 

~ Yi + Yx Zx + Zx 

(38) 

„ Yx-Yx.r Zx-Zxy 

v.x - y;+ Yx^*' Zx + Zx 

(39) 


No particular advantage is obtained by considering this 
case on tiie basis of reflected images as the expansion 
cannot be effected in terms of a Fourier series. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to the statement of the 
solution, as we did in the case of the singly infinite 
lines. The potential and current in the first line are 
given by 


e-^^iAx+3Bi) 

p-0 


( 40 ) 
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I, = +iB,) Yi 


Jlw-0 


eiJHx —rt) 


" )e-ii>(*+»o I (41) 
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I 

The potential and current in the second line are given by 

JM - 00 

y„ = e-.<( ^ (Ai + j B,) e-'X*-”') | (42) 

;.-0 ® J 

CO 

= e-«/ 2 T» (A, + j J5i) e-^#(»-r/) | ( 43 ) 

For the finite line of length I connected on either end to 
infinite lines of the same constants having different 
surge impedances from the first line but the same 
attenuation and distortion we may write 

Yi - y., 


= a 


Y, + y, 

and taking into account successive reflections, we have 

CXi 

0 

{ (1 - a + (1 + a e } ] (44) 

P'^ CO 

It = e~"‘ 2 ^(.Ai+jBt)il+a^e^^*^+a*e^*^‘+. . .)Yi 


P’^n 


I (1 + ae^“X») e^P(*-rt)_ (i + oe^ 2 #i,)g-ii.(*+rt) j J ( 45 ) 

The potential and current in the second line will be 
obviously 


00 

V 2 = c -“'2 


Yi + 


(1 + -[- O'* fiiix-}. . . .) (1 + a | 

(46) 


The potential and current in the third line, since 
Yz = Yz is 


Vz — 6 1 ^ y _ (•^^i + J -Si) 

(1 + o‘-*e'^x - 1 - a-igj4/-/_|_ . . . ) (1 -|- oe' 2 Xi) g-jX^+fO | 

(48) 

/a=C -"'2 { 

p^-d \ 

(1 + + a^<?xw-|- . . . ) (1 + ae-'^-^Xi) | 

(49) 

The solutions given above are not of much value for 
analytic work but are useful when plotting the poten¬ 
tials graphically. The analytic solution would depend 
upon an infinite series of images of the initial wave of 
decreasing magnitude and can only be expressed as a 
Fourier integral but the physical picture is of benefit 
when making a graphical analysis. 

An important case is that in which two transmission 
lines feed into a common line and surges are released 
on the two lines having different magnitudes. We 
shall consider the two in which the surges are prop¬ 
agated as No. 1 and No. 2, the other line being No. 3. 
The propagated surge in No. 1 and No. 2 will be V+i 
and y +8 and the transmitted surge in No. 3 will be 
y+ 3 . We shall assume the value of the surge admit¬ 
tance of No. 1 and No. 2 to be both Y and of No, 3 to 
be Yg. Then assuming all lines to have the same 
attenuation and distortion 

Fa = y+t H- y_i (SO) 

Fa F+s ")~ F_s (SI) 

Fa Fa = y (F+t + F+a) - F (F., -|- F,*) (52) 

In these equations F+i and F+s are supposed to be 
known. Fa, F_ 1 , and F-a are unknown. 

We have by substituting from (50) in (52) 

(F + Fa) F.i -b F F_a = (F- Fa) F+, -|- F F^..., 
and by substituting from (51) in (52) 

y y.i + (F -b Fa) F-a = F F+, -b (F - Fa) F+a 
Solving for F. j and F-a we have 

_ 2 FyaFH.a-Fa-FH.. 

^-1“ ovv ixro v.5a) 
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2 FF 3 + F 3 "- 

_ ZYFaF+i- Fa^F^-a 
K-a- 2FFa + Fa* 


(1 -b a** e43X + a* . ) (1 -b a «-''®X‘) | 

(47) 


(54) 

(55) 


,, 2 F Fa (F+a -b F+a) 
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Still another important case is where a line of surge 
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admittance Yo terminates in two lines of surge admit¬ 
tances Yi and Yj. In this case, by similar methods 


V^ = 


2 Yo 

Yo + Yi + Ya 


Y,. 


(56) 


Extending this still further to the case of a line of surge 
admittance Yo terminating in three lines of surge 
admittances Yj, Ya, and Ya, the equation for the 
transmitted voltage is: 


Yi 


2 Yo 

Yo -t- Yi -t- Y» -h Yo 


Yo 


(57) 


A resistance between the junction and ground acts 
the same as an additional infinite line having the same 
sui^e admittance. 

III. The Effect op Ground Resistance of 
Overhead Ground Wire Protection of 
Transmission Lines 

Overhead Ground. Wires as Protection from Induced 
Waves. Equations (40) and (41) are of great impor¬ 
tance for estimating the actual protection afforded by 
overhead ground wires to transmission lines when the 
value of the ground resistance is taken into account. 
In this problem the ground resistance may be regarded 
as an infinite line having a surge impedance equal to 
the ground resistance. The two adjacent sections of 
the overhead ground wire both feed into the common 
ground and may be regarded as in multiple.- Since 
what we desire is a quantitative relation between a 
perfect ground and grounds having various values of 
resistance, it will serve our purpose to consider the 
potential to extend over three spans and to be constant 
over this whole length. The spans being 1000 ft. in 
length this would mean that the line surge is a square 
topped wave of about three microseconds wave¬ 
length. Assuming a t 3 q)ical 220-kv. line with two %• 
in. ground wires spaced 30 ft. apart the surge impedance 
will be 290 ohms or the surge admittance 0.00344 for 
one pair of ground wires. For two pair feeding with 
a common ground it will be 0.00688. If the ground 
resistance is 80 ohms it will be equivalent to an infinite 
line having admittance 0.0125. We have then 

Y,-Y., - 0.00562 

® “ Yx + Ya “ 0.01938 " 

Yi being the surge admittance of the ground wires in 
parallel and Y^ the admittance of the ground resistance. 
Let the mean height of the transmission line be 50 ft. 
and of the ground wires 60 ft. Then if the gradient 
due to the thunder cloud is 50 kv. per foot, the induced 
potential will be 2500 kv. and on the ground wires 
3000 kv. We may assume that the ground wires when 
at zero potential would reduce the potential on the 
transmission lines 50 per cent. When the potential 
of the ground wire is not zero a first approximation 
will be to add to the 50 per cent voltage on the trans- 
naission line the same percentage of 50 per cent as the 


ground wire potential at that point is of its full voltage, 
due regard being paid to signs. 

Fig. 18 shows the potentials of ground wires and 
potentials of line on this basis for several reflections with 
a gi’ound resistance of 80 ohms. 

Fig. 19 shows the potentials of ground wires, line 
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wires, and difference of potential at the tower for ground 
resistance of 20 ohms. 

Figs. 20 and 21 show the same voltages at the tower 
for resistances of 80 and 200 ohms respectively. 

It will be noted that for an interval of two micro¬ 
seconds the lower resistance gives the lower voltage with 
respect to ground. The curves of difference of potential 
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between line conductor and ground wires, which is 
the same as the tower top, seems to favor the higher 
ground resistance. However, the tendency to arc over 
an insulator string depends not only on the potential 
to tower top but also on the potential to ground. 
Furthermore, the performance of ground wires during 
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Fia. 19 —Induced Voltages on Lines with Ground Wires 

Voltages at the towers—^basod on equal Induced voltages on ground and 
line wires ground resistance » 20 ohms 

direct strokes is more important and the following dis¬ 
cussion will show that for direct strokes a low ground 
resistance is essential. 

Overhead Ground-Wires as Protection against Direct 
Strokes. A second important practical application 
for these formulas is for the case of a direct stroke of 
lightning. We shall first take up the case where the 
lightning stroke hits the middle of the span. 

The phenomenon of lightning discharge has been 
clarified to a large extent by the experiments of Torok® 
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Fig. 20 —Induced Voltages on Lines with Ground Wires 

Voltages at the tower—*based on equal induced voltages on ground and 
line wires ground resistance i? « 80 ohms 

in suppressed discharges between sphere gaps. This 
phenomenon of suppressed discharge is very frequently 
observed in thunderstorms and the laboratory duplica¬ 
tion of it has helped a great deal in the understanding 
of lightning discharges. 

*J. J. Torok, “Surge Impulse Breakdown of Air,” Trans¬ 
actions A. I. B. E., V 0 I.. 47 , No. 2, April 1928, p. 349. 


As a result of the study of Torok’s suppressed dis¬ 
charges we have formed the following picture of what 
takes place just before and during a lightning discharge. 
The thunder cloud has first built up sufficient potential 
to produce local ionization by collision; as a result, 
space charges are formed in the neighborhood of the 
cloud which still further increase local ionization. The 
ionization begins to take place along preferred paths and 
the space charges become most dense in the neighbor¬ 
hood of these paths. Finally the density of the ioniza- 
tion paths becomes so great that the temperature along 
these paths becomes sufficient to cause thermionic 
emission of electrons from the molecules. This results 
in an intense stream of electrons which progressively 
produce other electrons by collision followed by thermal 
ionization. The result is that the front of the charged 
space rapidly approaches the earth with accelerated 
motion until a complete conducting circuit is formed 



Pifl. 21 —Inbucbd Voltages on Lines with Ground Wires 

Voltages at the towers—based on equal induced voltages on ground and 
line wires ground resistance R » 200 ohms 

by the ionized paths from cloud to earth, which cul¬ 
minates in a lightning stroke. 

It should be noted that the front of the charged space 
is not at the same potential as the cloud at any time. 
The effect of the space charge is to produce a drop of 
potential from doud to front as the front progresses; 
but the result of this progression of the space charge is 
the increase of the intensity of stress in the air path 
from its front to the earth, and further ionization of the 
air path, unless the cloud is not able to support the 
additional charge required of it and maintain potential 
sufficient to complete the flashover. In the latter case 
the flashover is suppressed. 

It is obvious that the intensity of a lightning stroke 
varies widely depending upon the height and nature of 
the cloud, which determines the quantity of charge that 
can be dissipated in a single stroke. Many strokes 
never reach the earth as frequently the progress of the 
streamer is stopped in mid-air due to insufficient energy 
to support and urge it forward. Others barely reach 
the earth and do so with little energy. Still others, of 
course, are intense in varying degrees. 
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In the initial stage before the streamer or ionized 
paths have reached the earth, the front of the ionized 
and charged space may be propagated at an average 
velocity of from one-twentieth to one one-hundredth 
the velocity of light. The first figure is the approxi¬ 
mate value of this velocity as obtained between spheres, 
the second is the order of this velocity as obtained along 
strings of insulators. In other words, the preliminary 
or setting up stage of the flashover from a doud may 
take from 25 to 126 microseconds, and during this time 
low potential surges flow from the ends of the line to the 
point of influence. Obviously, during this stage the 
field stress near the earth directly undOT the streamer 
point increases and beyond a short distance away it 
decreases. Thus, if a stroke takes place at some dis¬ 
tance from a line the bound charges can travel away 
in both directions faster than the decrease of the field 
gradient. This is why a stroke must be very dose to a 
line in order to induce a surge of appredable magnitude. 
In the case of a direct stroke when the ionized path is 
complete there is propagated at once into the transmis¬ 
sion line a steep wave front surge, the crest value of 
which may last for two or more microseconds, depend¬ 
ing upon the potential of the cloud and how much of it 
is drained off over the discharge path. 

Measurements made in connection with suppressed 
discharges between sphere gaps show that during the 
initiation period there is a very great flow of current 
between the two spheres before the flashover is estab¬ 
lished. Consequently, it is probable that a very large 
portion of the charge from the doud is dissipated in the 
streamer before the actual flashover takes place, 
amounting to a large proportion of the total charge that 
passes from the doud. This helps to lower the crest 
value of the wave when the flash hits the transmission 
line. 

When the flashover takes place the doud is discharged 
over the ionized path in the form of a surge traveling 
like any other traveling wave over a conducting path 
and since the surge impedance of the path which it 
must follow decreases progressively as it approaches 
the earth, the crest of the propagated wave will de¬ 
crease in potential progressively as it approaches earth 
so that although the potential of the cloud may be 
something like one hundred million volts, the propa¬ 
gated wave when it reaches a transmission line may not 
have a crest of more than four or five million volts. 
This crest of the wave of the lightning stroke when it 
hits the line is further reduced by reason of the fact 
that its surge impedance is very much less at the 
striking point than at the cloud so that the actual wave 
propagated from the doud as it approaches the earth 
along the ionized path is reduced in crest value. It 
may be assumed that when it strikes the transmission 
line it has a surge impedance of the same order as that 
of three transmission line conductors in parallel and, 
since it divides into two waves at this point, the crest 
value of each of these waves depends upon the surge 


impedances of the conductors struck and the lightning 
patii, and the voltage of the lightning as it enters the 
lirift. We may assume that the m axi mu m crest from 
the stroke lasts two or more microseconds. This wave 
may enter the ground wires, the transmission lines, or 
both, and it will be reflected at the towers in both the 
earth and other conductors involved. Thw^ is no 
foundation for the opinion that all lightning strokes 
are so severe that they involve everything in the 
vidnity. It is quite likely that many strokes strike a 
conductor of a transmission line and travel in both 
directions with no, flashover, or flash over the insulators 
on that conductor without involving the other con¬ 
ductors. It is also likely that ground wires may be 
struck and conduct the energy away without involving 
the conductors. Evidence which indicates this has 
been obtained in klydonograph^ tests. If all conductors 
are short circuited by the lightning stroke, the potential 
of all conductors should be the same. Howevo", the 
highest records obtained have usually indicated that 
the surge on one conductor was considerably the 



Pig. 22—^Diaqkam of Dibbct Stroke to Ground Wire in 
Middle of Span Showing Voltage Waves 

highest indicating that it had received the direct stroke 
and that the potentials on the other phases were induced. 

Undoubtedly, ground wires give a large measure of 
protection against direct strokes. Being placed above 
the conductors they receive the majority of the strokes 
and, except for the more intense ones, conduct the surge 
to ground without a flashover of the line insulators. 
Complete protection is not obtained by groimd wires 
because some strokes are so intense that the potentials 
of, the ground wire and tower top are raised to where 
they flash to the conductor, and also the factors deter¬ 
mining the path of a lightning stroke are so varied that 
line conductors are sometimes struck even though 
there are ground wires above them. It is obvious that 
grotmd wires will be most effective if they are made of 
good conducting material and if the tower ground 
resistance is low. A steel grotmd wire is likely to be 
melted in two by the heat generated in carrying off the 
light ning surge and become involved in the line con¬ 
ductors. Therefore, it is important that a conductor 
having at least a surface of good conducting material 
be used as ground wires. 

Figs. 22 and 23 show the nature of the resulting volt¬ 
age waves when a stroke hits the ground wires in the 
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C6nt6r of & spun and at th© tower respectively. The 
waves traveling in each direction from the point hit 
may be calculated by Equations (56) and (57). Assum¬ 
ing that the stroke strikes the ground wire only, there 
is a potential induced on the line conductors by the 
traveling wave but, since the line conductor is insulated 
and since the wave travels in both directions from a 
point there can be no current in the line conductor 
and therefore no mutual reaction on the ground wire. 
Thus, the line wire does not influence the waves on the 
ground wire and the voltage on the line wire may be 
calculated by the equation 



In the first case, that where the lightning strikes the 
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calculated in terms of the lightning voltage Vo at the 
point of contact for various ground resistances and the 
results plotted in Fig. 24. In addition to curves for 
Vi and Vi, a curve of ¥2 — F|, or the potential across 



Fia. 24—SuuGB Voltage on Ground Wire Vt, on Line 
Wire Vi and Dipperencb of Voltage as a Function of 
Ground Resistance in Ohms in Terms of the Lightning 
Voltage at the Line Vq 
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Fia. 23 —Diagram of Direct Stroke to Tower with Ground 
Wires Bhowing Voltage Waves 

middle of the span, there is a reflection when the wave 
reaches the tower. The voltages at this point are:® 


and V 2 , = z, + 2R 

where Vn is the voltage on the line conductor at the 
tower, V-it the voltage of the ground wire, and hence the 
tower top; Vi and V 2 the oncoming voltages on the 
line wire and ground wire respectively; Zi the surge 
impedance of the ground wire, 2 the mutual surge 
impedance, and R the tower and ground resistance. 

Assuming the same typical 200-kv. line chosen 
above, the surge impedance of the two ^-in. ground 
wires in parallel Z>i, is 290 ohms, that of three one- 
in. line conductors in parallel, Zi, is 206 ohms, and the 
mutual surge impedance 2 , is 96 ohms. The stmge 
impedance of the lightning path at the line height 
will be assumed to be, Zo = 200 ohms. The surge 
admittances then are Yu = 0.005, Yi = 0.00488, Y 2 
= 0.00344. The surge impedance of one line conduc¬ 
tor is 470 ohms and the surge admittance 0.00222. 
With these constants the voltages at the tower were 

6 . J H. Cox and J. Slepian. “Effeo* Ground Wires on 
Traveling Waves,” Elec. Wld., September 22,1928. 


the insulators, has been plotted. Although based on 
an assumed surge impedance of lightning path, Vo, 
these curves illustrate the importance of low ground 



Fio. 25 —Illubtration Showing Lightning Stroke near 
Cheoh-Ahooa Line 


resistance in obtaining the highest measure of pro¬ 
tection from ground wires against direct strokes. The 
value given for Vi with no ground wires was calculated 
on the basis that the lightning stroke hit only one 
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conductor. This illustrates that a large measure of 
protection is obtained from ground wires even with a 
high ground resistance. 
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Discussion 

THEORETICAL AND FIELD INVESTIGATION OF 
LIGHTNING 

(Fortbscxtb, Atherton, and Cox) 

FIELD AND THE LABORATORY 

(Peek) 

New York, N. Y., January 29, 1929. 

K. B. McEachroni It is a matter of considerable interest to 
me that just a year ago at the Mid-Winter Convention in discus¬ 
sing Dr. Harald Norinder *s lecture I stated that we had succeeded 
in finding a means of automatically setting the cathode ray 
oscillograph in operation when lightning came along. Since that 
time we have seen four or five installations, and a certain amount 
of data has been secured. 

The study of the effects of lightning on electrical systems is 
naturally divided into two parts. One is to find out what kind 
of surges natural lightning produces both for indirect and direct 
strokes. The other part is to apply to lines impulses similar to 
natural lightning and observe the effects not only on apparatus 
but the effect of lines and apparatus on the waves traveling in 
the conductors. 

During the interval since the last Winter Convention, the 
lightning-arrester research laboratory of the General Electric 
Company has begun a study of artificial lightning on the Turners 
Falls transmission line, which extends from Pittsfield to the 
Connecticut River, almost 40 mi. away. 

A portable impulse generator which gives an open-circuit 
voltage of nearly half a million has been constructed. At the 
Pittsfield end a cathode ray oscillograph has been set up. By 
the use of this equipment it is possible to apply to the trans- 
mision line voltages of any desired wave shape and to record 
what happens to those waves when they strike apparatus in the 
station. This can be repeated as often as desired and thus the 
results may be checked accurately. 

The problem of attenuation is easily solved by this method 
because we are able to apply to the transmission line not only 
full waves but chopped waves which correspond to what happens 
when lightning flashes over insulation, so that the effect of the 
various factors which influence attenuation may be determined. 

This method of investigation is particularly valuable in study¬ 
ing the effects of protective devices. Considerable effort has 
been expended in the past two or three years on one system in 
particular to secure quantitative data on the protective value of 
lightning arresters when functioning under natural lightning 
discharges. Because of the fact that we are unable to have the 
arrester there and not have it there for the same lightning surge, 
the data have been inconclusive, but now we are able to go to the 
transmission line and apply a definite wave both with and without 
the arrester and find out what the degree of protection is. 

This work has brought out an interesting side line. Until a 
year ago we were quite satisfied to make all our calculations on 
transmission lines in terms of perpendicular waves. Once we 
began to put on these lines waves which were not perpendicular, 
we were no longer satisfied with calculations of perpendicular 
waves, and it became neisessary to develop means of calculating 
waves which are not perpendicular and which do not have 
perpendicular tails. This has been quite successfully worked 
out, and in a forthcoming article in the General Electric Revim 
will be given a method which I believe is new for calculating the 
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effect of capacity and inductance, and combinations of capacity 
and inductance and resistance at the terminals of lines. 

J. H. Cox* As in the past, Mr. Peek’s paper has given us 
some new and valuable information on the subject of Lightning. 
However, I feel that the note of definiteness and finality in many 
of his statements and deductions is not warranted bj* the available 
facts, and coming from one prominent in the field of lightning 
research, is to be regretted, as it is likely to be misleading to 
those not so familiar witli the actual situation., One would be 
inclined, after reading Mr, Peek’s paper, to believe that the whole 
story about lightning is known, and to feel that any more work 
along this line is unnecessary. Such a feeling would, indeed, 
be unfortunate in view of the vital need of more lightning data, 
and of the fact that we are now only fairly started on the most 
difficult and expensive part of the lightning research program. 
As Messrs. Fortescue and Atherton and I attempted to bring out 
in our paper presented at this meeting,, lightning still is the limit¬ 
ing factor, preventing the realization of the possible advantages 
of transmission systems. We do not have lightning-proof lines, 
we do not know enough about lightning, and we need more 
data. 

True, the klydonograph has sdelded much valuable informa¬ 
tion, but it has definite limitations. Data from it indicate 
rather definitely the magnitude of lightning surges as limited by 
line insulation, the number of surges occurring at one point, the 
attenuation along the line, and the polarity of surges. They 
indicate only approximately the steepness of the wave front, 
practically nothing of the duration and the magnitude to which 
lightning surges would go if not limited by line insulation, and 
nothing of the shape of the tail of the waves. Mr. Peek states 
that surges recorded by the klydonograph indicate that insula¬ 
tion has impulse ratios of from 1.8 to 2.8 to lightning surges. The 
surges indicating these values probably flashed over on the front 
of the wave and therefore indicate something of the wave front 
but nothing about the intended duration of the native lightning 
surge. The only klydonograph records that indicate anything 
about the duration of lightning surges are those of surges which 
did not flash over the line. In our rather wide experience with 
this instrument we have only recorded one surge indicating a 
high impulse ratio when there was not a simultaneous line 
flashover, and we have a great number of data which indicate 
that it is possible for a surge to flash over a line without a power 
follow and a trip out. Also, one such record is far too few on 
which to draw any oonclusfons, in that direction, particularly 
in view of the limitations of station logs. The conclusion in¬ 
dicated by the klydonograph records is that line insulation is not 
capable of withstanding any surges much above the 60-cycle 
crest flashover voltage for ^eir entire duration, and that the 
impulse ratio for lightning sxurges is very little greater than one. 
From laboratory data this indicates that the usual duration of 
lightning surges is not less than 20 microseconds, but something 
over 20 microseconds, although this cannot be conclusive. 

All of the above merely emphasizes that, although the klydono¬ 
graph has greatly enriched our knowledge of lightning, there is 
crying need for further information. This can be Obtained with 
the present forms of the cathode ray oscillograph. At the present 
time we have the sum total of two authentic oscillograms of 
lightning on transmission lines in the United States, one ob¬ 
tained by the Westinghouse Company and one by the General 
Electric Company. In addition to these thmre are those ob¬ 
tained on low-voltage lines in Europe, as discussed by Dr. 
Norinder before the Institute at the 1928 Winter Convention. 
These are far too few on which to base conclusions and none of 
them is aH that could be desired. However, the experience in 
obtaining them was sufficient to assure that entirely satisfactory 
oscillograms ca;n be secured. Undoubtedlyi they will be se¬ 
cured, but it will take a great de^ of effort and all possible 
support is needed. In view of this, it wotild be most unfortunate 
to delay the program of this work by misleading those from whom 


support is needed, to believe that the lightning surge problem is 
solved. 

J* J. Torok* Mr. Peek has mentioned these phases of ^‘Tran¬ 
sient Phenomena” that are most interesting to the operating 
engineer. He has dealt with the characteristics of transients 
as they appear upon the transmission line including some of their 
effects upon apparatus* The conclusions drawn are in general 
taken from data obtained in the laboratory. The laboratory 
experiments are in turn justified, chiefly by the close agreement 
of the impulse ratio of insulators as determined by klydonograph 
studies in the field and by more exact methods In the laboratory. 

In the study of insulator flashover, it happens that tlie bound¬ 
ary conditions are of cardinal importance, since they occur 
rather frequently. The waves corresponding to low impulse 
ratios are of low magnitude and long duration, thus simulating 
a 60-cycle wave. To reduce the number of flashovers incurred 
from such waves, it is only necessary to arrange the insulators 
and auxiliary equipment to give a high 60-cycle breakdown value. 
In general, the increase in 60-cyele breakdown is accomplished 
by creating a more homogeneous field with large-surface elec¬ 
trodes, Hence, grading rings and arcing rings should have large 
surfaces to prevent low voltage surges, that are not detrimental 
to the transformers, from flashing over the insulators aud causing 
outages. 

Large-surface electrodes possess very desirable characteristics 
under rapidly rising surges of high magnitude. They set up a 
more homogeneous field in which the breakdown process is 
far more rapid once it is started. As a result they have a low 
impulse ratio. The deteriorative effect of the surges upon solid 
insulation is a factor that increases with the voltage, thereby 
branding any protective device giving high impulse ratios as 
detrimental. 

Thus it is seen that large-surface electrodes have the most 
desirable characteristics for all types of surges. Simple labora¬ 
tory tests have shown that rain drops do not change the char¬ 
acteristics of large-surface rings to any appreciable extent. 

Mr. Peek has tried to show the process of insulator flashover 
by means of a volt-time cathode ray oscillogram. Much can 
be learned from such records. However, a study of sphere-gap 
breakdown has shown that only a part of the story is told in 
volt-time oscillograms, since a Mnk in a wave may come from 
other causes than breakdowns. Dr. J. Slepian suggested that 
the streamers developing during the process of breakdown might 
draw an appreciable current. Accordingly various tests were, 
carried out on sphere-gaps as well as insulators. In homogeneous 
fields, streamer currents of over 3000 amperes have been re¬ 
corded. In a non-uniform field these currents are considerably 
lower. In the latter case the streamer currents become appre¬ 
ciable only after the ionization process has been carried to the 
final stages. 

Eecent work on insulator strings equipped with sharp-edged 
arcing rings has shown quite conclusively that the purely corona 
currents shown in Fig. 21 of Mr. Peek’s paper are too small to 
detect with an oscillograph sensitive to a current of 6 amperes. 
The observations were made up until 8 microseconds after the 
potential had exceeded the 60-eycle flashover value. The wave 
had an abrupt front and a fiat top maintained at 1.25 times the 
60-oycle breakdown value. The current did not become appre¬ 
ciable until the streamers or actual breakdown had started, after 
which flashover is inevitable. With currents as small as those 
due to corona between rings only, it would take at least a 100- 
mi. line of such construction to reduce a 900-kv. surge to 700 kv., 
which was the OO-cyole flashover value of the arrangement tested. 
In view of these results, w;e would be interested to have Mr. Peek 
explain more fully how enough energy to prevent a flashover can 
be absorbed on one insulator string. . 

P* McAuleyt In the Marx surge generator which Mr* 
Peek criticizes, the supply voltage is rectified and the condensers 
are charged in parallel and discharged in series. The group 
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voltagG is limitBd by tb.e arC. voltage available and by tb© voltage 
rating of the rectifiers. Standard equipment is used throughout. 

With Mr. Peek’s system the charging period of the condensers 
necessarily is limited to 1/240 sec. Furthermore, unless the 
polarity of the generated surge is left to chance, a synchronous 
timing switch or a tripping device must be used. To obtain a 
small number of gaps in the discharge circuit, which is of little 
practical advantage as a matter of fact, it is necessary to use 
special high-voltage condensers of large dimensions and of 
limited capacity. An increase in voltage or capacity is compli¬ 
cated compared to the other connection. 



Fig, 1 

Perhaps the main advantage of the Marx-oonnected generator 
is its flexibility and ease of handling. This is very well illustrated 
in connection with cathode ray oscillograph work. Fig. 1 
herewith shows an oscillogram made with 3 successive applica¬ 
tions of voltage to an insulator string. 

1 . Pull wav© without flashover 

2. Flashover at 14 microseconds 

3. Current on flashover 

Note the perfect synchronization of the two voltage waves up 
to the time of flashover. The same perfection is obtained with a 
time scale many times as large. The completeness of detail 
compared to Figs. 5 and 6 of Mr. Peek’s paper is very noticeable. 

C. F. Hardin^t The papers at this session confirm the belief 
even more positively than the many previously presented upon 
this subject, that the cathode ray oscillograph, ©quipped for 
field use with adequate accessories and automatic control devices, 
is the only instrument suitable for the study of lightning tran¬ 
sients. Although it may be supplemented by the Idydonograph 
for determining approximately the attenuation of the transient, 
only the cathode ray oscillograph, automatically operated by the 
transient itself, will provide a permanent record of the magnitude, 
steepness of wave front, shape, and duration of the lightning 
surge. ' 

The first step, therefore, looldng toward the solution of the 
problem of adequate lightning protection, is to secure several 
such oscillographs, obtain simultaneously the maximum number 
of records upon transmission lines, upon exposed primary 
distribution systems at various voltages throughout the country 
and even upon secondary distribution systems- Secondly, 
such transients as have been found to exist should be reproduced 
by means of lightning generators in the laboratory and the 
cathode ray oscillograph used to check the type and magnitude 
of the transient used and its effect upon the equivalent line or 
lightning-protective equipment. 

Such an oscillograph has been designed, constructed, and used 


by R. H. Greorge, Research Associate of the Purdue University 
Engineering Experiment Station at LaFayette, Ind.^ 

Its advantages, particularly for field use, as demonstrated last 
summer upon the 140-kv. transmission lines of the Consumers 
Power Company of Jackson, Michigan are as follows: 

(1) A sharply focused electron jet of high photographic 
int ensity is available at all times, without fogging the film. 
Such a beam has been in readiness for houi's at a time without 

film fogging. , 1 

(2) The transient itself initiates the exposure, whether it l>e 
positive or negative, and reproduces all of the surge after the 
first one-fourth or one-half microsecond. Advantage is taken 
of the voltage, proportional to the rate of change of leading cur¬ 
rent ill the oondeiisive circuit of an air-core, close-ooiipled trans¬ 
former to affect the grid potential of one of two vacuum tubes, 
the plate voltage of which controls the electron-jet release of the 
oscillograph. 

(3) The jet is readily focused to a sharp image upon the him 
by means of a new electrostatic focusing control operated from 
outside the vacuum. This process is not sensitive to gas pressure 
within the vacuum chamber. 

(4) This oscillograph, which is of the hot-oat bode typo, 
lirovides many advantages, such as satisfactory operation 
with the wide range of gas pressure likely to exist within tlio 
oscillograph chamber in a field installation and with a variety of 
voltages ranging from 500 to 20,000 volts as an acoeleriiting 
potential for the electron jet. Any gas ]>ressuro below 30 mi¬ 
crons may be employed. The deflecting plates may be adjusted 
from outside the vacuum chamber. 

This oscillograph is portable, entirely self-contained, and 
operated from any 110-volt, 60-cyele source with less than 1 kw. 
of input. The transient deflecting potential and the transient 
initiating voltages are supplied from simple aerials or capacitance 
potentiometers placed near the line upon which the surge is to be 
measured. 

(5) A film holder, of the daylight-loading type, provides 
from 75 to 100 exposures, each 3 by 5 in. in area, with ono loading. 
The vacuum is not broken during this period and the iinexposod 
area of film may be moved into place for exposure in a pre¬ 
determined sequence by manual or automatic operation. 

(6) A timing wave from an oscillator, ranging from a 10,000- 
to a 500,000-oyele sine wave, is provided to spread out the 
transient which is easily recorded with a 10-kv. beam when 
traveling across the film at 125 mi. per sec. 

It is hoped that many parallel investigations may bo mad«3 
during,the next two or three lightning seasons in order that the 
interruptions to service may be reduced to a minimum. 

Herman Halperins From reading the papers, I get the 
impression there are various degrees of confidence in knowledge 
of lightning and its effects. It seems to me that considerable 
investigation is still necessary. For instaiioo, there are only a 
few oscillograms on wild lightning. 

It would be well to extend those studies to distribution circuits 
ranging from 115 volts up to, say, 15,000 volts, since the operation 
on such circuits affects the customers directly. 

All of the oscillograms on wild lightning show single strokes 
although meteorologists say that frequently several strokes occur 
very close together in time and space. 

Perhaps the effects of such multiple flashes would be different 
* in line apparatus as compared to the effects of single flashes. 

G* D. Floyds The Hydro-Electric Power Commission placed 
in operation October 1, last year, a single circuit of 220-kv. line, 
extending from Ottawa to Toronto, a distance of about 200 mi. 

Ill going over the literature that has been accumulated on 
lightning surges and correlated data, we found that apparently 

1. This instrument is described in A Neu) Tupe Hot-Cathode Oscith^ 
graph, by Jt. B. George, which wiU appear in the A. I. E. B. Quarterly 
Trans., July 1929. 
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'•the greatest number of data had been accumulated on the 
magnitude of the lightning surge on the transmission line itself 
and a relatively small number on the surge that might appear 
at the terminal apparatus. 

I feel that there seems to be a difference of opinion among 
investigators on this subject, so I want to make a plea for those 
engineers who have made close and comprehensive study of the 
question of insulation strength and insulation surges, if it is 
possible, to get together. In the situation that exists, the buyer 
of apparatus doesn’t know where he is. 

I do think that Mr. Peek’s paper was a little optimistic. 
There is a remarkable agreement between the actual lightning 
surge that he recorded and the one that he produced. I think 
one is very optimistic indeed if he would say from the result of 
ten records obtained in actual surges that the agreement would be 
maintained in aU cases. I think that even a thousand records 
would be necessary before one could conclusively say that the 
actual surge was alike in all cases. It may be that if a hundred 
were taken, ten of them would appear like the record Mr. Peek 
has obtained and the other ninety would be altogether different.. 

C. E. Ambelan^: Referring to Mr. Peek’s paper, we have at 
present seven lines of over 200 mi. total of single circuit on double¬ 
circuit towers, with provision for two ground wires, one ground 
wire installed above each circuit, half way between the center 
of the tower and the conductor. 

Last year we had three lightning interruptions in these seven 
lines, two of which were, we believe, direct strokes, one being 
over all three phases, and the second one involving 12- and 33-kv. 
lines on wood poles that were underneath the 132-kv. line. 

Our insulator strings have a lightning flashover value, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Peek, of 1350 kv. Using a 60 per cent reduction due 
to ground wire we have an induced lightning voltage of 3375 
kv., which gives us a potential gradient for an average height of 
a conductor, 72 ft., of 46.8 kv. per ft. 

After applying this to a wood-pole line, a 36-ft. pole would 
give us 1638 kv. induced voltage on our wood-pole lines. Mr. 
Peek in his paper gives an average insulating value of wood 
poles of 180 kv. per ft., which would make a 35-ft. pole with 
a 5-ft. crossarm have a lightning sparkover value of 7200 kv. 
That is a potential gradient of 206 kv., which is four times that 
on the tower lines in the same territory. 

Citing from our records, there are three pole lines operating 
in the same vicinity. These lines are without ground wires. 

Line A —12-kv. line, 17 mi. in length, had 33 cases of insulator 
flashover due to lightning last year. Eighteen were on guyed 
structures and 16 on unguyed structures. 

Line B —33-kv., 17J^ mi. long, 15 cases of flashover, 8 on 
guyed and 7 on unguyed poles. 

Line C—33-kv., 19 mi. long, had 11 cases of flashover, 4 on 
guyed poles and 7 on unguyed poles. 

It is these unguyed structures that we are worrying about 
because we ought to have some way of reducing the flashovers, 
especially if that insulating value of the wood pole is anywhere 
near correct. We should like to ask Mr. Peek what his explana¬ 
tion would be of the large number of cases of lightning flashovers 
on the wood-pole lines. 

Mr. Peek states, ‘‘When a pole is quite wet, incipient sparks 
will take place over the insulator string at voltages approximately 
equivalent to the lightning sparkover voltage of the insulator 
string.” 

Could it be possible that such sparks could be responsible for 
the trouble which we have experienced, these sparks occurring 
within the limit of the voltage induced by lightning during 
ordinary storms? 

E. S* Lees An oscillogram of a lightning wave taken last 
summer is shown in the accompanying illustration Fig. 2, This 
was taken July 27,1928 on the 220-kv. Wallenpaupack-Siegfried 
transmission line of the Pennsylvania Power and Light Company 
by means of a General Electric cathode ray oscillograph. The 


record shows that the surge voltage was positive in polarity and 
uni-directional, reaching its maximum in 5 microseconds, and 
decreasing to half value in 20 microseconds, and to zero in 40 
microseconds. Superimposed on the surge at the peak was a 
highly damped oscillation of 2,000,000 cycles probably caused by 
induction from the insulator flashover which occurred on an 
adjacent conductor. 


TOWERS 
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Fig. 2—^Values of Voltage Recorded by Surge Voltage 
Recorders Along the Line 

Surge voltage recorders connected to Y conductor Wallenpaupackr 
Siegfried 220-kv. line. Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. 


As far as is known, this is the first cathode ray oscillogram of a 
surge voltage due to lightning obtained on a high-voltage power 
transmission lino in the United States. It is remarkably similar 
in time characteristics to the waves which have been used in the 
laboratory. Fig. 28 in Mr. Peek’s paper shows the almost exact 
similarity between the wave form of this surge and one used in 
his laboratory for experimental work. Also the cathode ray 
oscillogram shown by Messrs. Fortescue, Atherton, and Cox, 
in their Fig. .13, shows the wave form of a surge voltage with 
essentially these same time characteristics, if I interpret their 
oscillogram correctly. 

When this oscillogram was made, simultaneous records of 
voltage were made by surge recorders connected to the same 
conductor (the West conductor) at various points along the line. 
These are shown graphically in Fig. 3 herewith. The maximum 
recorded voltage was at tower 17-1, the value being between 


Fig. 3— ^First Cathode Ray Oscillogram of Lightning 
. Surge on Transmission Line in America 

2100 kv. and 2460 kv. At tower 1-3 near this cathode ray 
oscillograph station the voltage measured was 1000 kv. At the 
end of the line the voltage was 1260 kv., showing the character¬ 
istic increase at the line terminal. Towards the other end of the 
line the voltages measured decreased rapidly in value. 

Line inspection following this surge showed that at tower 16-3 
three insulators were broken on the middle conductor and practi- 
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cally all the insulators were flashed on the east conductor. A surge 
voltage recorder connected to this conductor at tower 1-3 
recorded 1660 kv. The insulator string on the middle con¬ 
ductor at this tower flashed over. At this tower the spacing 
between the shielding rings had been reduced to provide pro¬ 
tection for the terminal apparatus. 

P* H- Thomass I want to raise one point in connection with 
the impulse ratio and the flashover strength that can be counted 
upon from insulator string. Consider a short length of trans¬ 
mission line, an antenna, if you please, which is open at the ends. 
Upon a lightning discharge, the first result of the flash is to leave 
a free, unbound charge on the transmission line which raises its 
potential to a high steady value. As long as the line is insulated, 
this potential will remain. The insulators supporting the line 
must withstand this potential on its so-called 60-oycle insulating 
value. Is this not the condition we have on aetiial transmission 
lines except for the fact that after the flash, current or charge 
can run off in one direction or the other along the line itself? 

If this statement is true, and I don’t see how we can escape it, 
and we assume an exposure in which there is a large section of 
line which has been raised to this high potential, will there not 
almost inevitably be time enough before the central portion of 
the exposed section can be discharged by the melting away from 
the ends, to allow the strength of insulators to be reduced nearly 
to the 60-cycle value? The only assumption on which Ave can 
conclude that a high impulse ratio can be counted upon is that 
the section of line affected is very short. This apparently is 
usually the actual fact. 

Instead of picturing actual lightning as a flash between a large 
flat level metal plate and the earth which is another plane surface, 
let us picture the charged cloud as a highly irregular upper plate 
with probably a funnel shaped portion pointing downward 
toward the earth from which the discharge actually occurs. 
Then it would seem very reasonable to assume that the only 
portion of a transmission line which has the maximum induced 
potential would be of very short length. Whether this would be 
less than one span or more than two or three spans, I don’t 
know. In such a case it is easy to believe that a charge once 
accumulated and suddenly freed by the flash will actually begin 
to flow off even before the discharge is completed. In such a 
case we will get a wave form for the tail of the surge in the line, 
similar to the forms which we see on the oscillograph. It is 
only on this assumption of very short line exposures, as I see it, 
that we can explain such tails to the surge. 

May we not conclude that in a surge on a transmission line, 
the rising part of a lightning surge, the 1 or 2 or 5 microseconds 
portion, the steep front is the part whose form is due to the 
lightning and the tail part, which is from the crest down, is not 
due to the lightmng but merely depends upon the amount of line 
affected by the induction and the facility with which it flows off 
at the end. 

There is one other matter I should like to mention briefly 
and that is the effect of resistance in the ground connection of 
towers. A great deal of importance has been put upon this 
matter of ohmic ground resistance. I am not convinced that 
ohmic resistance is important. If you ground both ends of a 
long transmission line and pass alternating current through it at 
60 cycles and measure the total inductance and resistance of the 
loop, you will find that there is a very large and predominating 
amount of reactance in the ground return. 

The net result is this: That we must consider even in lightmng, 
I am sure, the effect of the reactance of the path of the current 
in the ^ound as well as its resistance. 

In measurements of ground resistance and reactance at 60 
cycles, the reactance is greater than the resistance. At lightning 
frequencies the reactance of that circuit is miiltiplied 100,000 
times, while the resistance does not change except for skin effect 
and is much less than the increase iti reactance. From this it 


Avould seem to follow that the resistance is relatively uniraportanf 
in lightning surges. 

J. R. Eatons The Consumers Power Company cooperating 
with Purdue University has been studying the effects of lightning 
on transmission lines in a manner very similar to that described 
in the paper by Messrs. Fortescue, Atherton, and Cox: The 
cathode ray oscillograph used in the study is of a type recently 
developed by R. H. George of Purdue University as mentioned 
in C. F. Harding’s discussion. 

Fig. 4 herewith is an oscillogram of a laboratory wave made 
with the instrument operating exactly as when set to record 
lightning transients. From this record it is seen that the instru¬ 
ment gets into operation in less than microsecond, and records 
the complete wave shape thereafter. 



Fig. 4 


The instrument was connected to a 140-kv. line through a 
capacitance potentiometer quite similar to the one used by the 
Westinghouse Company as was described by Mr. Cox. 

During the period of operation no lightmng discharges took 
place in the immediate neighborhood of the oscillograph station. 
Storms on distant sections of the system produced flashover 
which resulted in general system disturbances. Four cathode 
ray oscillograms were recorded as the result of such surges but 
the wave shapes obtained were probably the record of secondary 
disturbances rather than of the lightning itself. 

The results of the past summer’s work has demonstrated to 
our satisfaction that this oscillograph is well suited for recording 
the wave shape of lightning surge voltages. 

In the early spring the investigations will be continued with the 
set in operation in the middle of a 100-mi. line. This point has 
been chosen with a view to eliminating wave distortion due 
to reflections at the end of the line and to lightning arrester 
operation. 

Edward Becks One of the most interesting aspects of Mr. 
Peek’s paper is the confirmation of the high-speed cathode ray 
oscillograph as a tool for lightning research. This instrument 
now gives us knowledge where before there has been much con¬ 
jecture. For example, it was formerly believed among certain 
investigators that lightning distqrbances were exceedingly 
steep,—^fronts of a few hundredths of a microsecond were fre¬ 
quently mentioned. Before the cathode ray oscillograph was 
available it was thought that waves of such steepness were easily 
reproduced in the laboratory by circuits whose calculated con¬ 
stants would lead to the expectation of waves with fronts of this 
order. The oscillograph has shown that factors not "always 
considered previously, enter into the calculations of impulse 
generators, particularly where steep-front transients are con¬ 
cerned, and that exceedingly steep waves are not generally 
procured except by very special methods. On the other hand, 
it was found that the agreement between calculations and actual 
measurement for waves with longer fronts is excellent. 
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We are led to believe by oscillograpMe studies that the fronts 
of natural lightning transients are not as steep as formerly 
believed. Both of the oscillograms of transients on high-voltage 
transmission lines presented before this convention are ap¬ 
parently in agreement that the fronts are of the order of five 
microseconds. Of course the data so far collected are too meager 
to draw definite conclusions at this time, and no one would be 
rash enough to say that the problems have been solved. With 
the tools now at our command, we are on the threshold of com¬ 
plete knowledge, but the work has but little more than begun. 
One of the oscillograms shown today is complete, showing the 
entire front. There is still much information to be collected 
concerning the various transients apt to occur, such as their co¬ 
ordination with the location of strokes, rate of cloud discharge, 
and details regarding the transient fronts. But it has been 
established that these things can now be measured, and with 
oscillographs that make it possible to obtain complete records, 
the information will not be long forthcoming, particularly with 
concerted effort. The two oscillograms published, while they 
agree as to front, indicate already a variation in duration. 
Whereas the Pennsylvania transient indicates a duration of 20 
microseconds above line voltage, the Tennessee record shows a 
duration of 50 microseconds above normal voltage. On this 
evidence I must disagree with Mr. Peek’s conclusions that the 
duration of lightning transients may be 1 to 20 microseconds 
only. The similarity of the fronts lead us to believe that a wave 
with a quarter microsecond front is a very steep one, whereas 
formerly this was considered relatively slow and much more 
rapid ones were thought frequent. 

I should like to ask Mr. Peek what is the crest voltage of the 
lightning transient shown in Pig. 28 of his paper, also whether 
the time lag of the oscillograph introduced by the external 
switching arrangement is sufficiently definite and constant so 
that the missing parts of the wave fronts can be interpolated with 
accuracy. Our laboratory investigations show that irregularities 
of several microseconds occur. 

Philip Spoms In connection with Mr. Floyd’s discussion 
of Mr. Peek’s paper, it might be of interest if I mention some 
experience we had in putting surge voltage recorders on equip¬ 
ment at terminal points. For quite a number of years we have 
made a practise of installing permanent recorders at all the 
large transformer installations and treating them as part of the 
equipment. We did that particularly on complicated trans¬ 
former designs. Over a period of three years, we have obtained 
a considerable number of data that we believe has helped us in 
our design and operating problems. 

H. L. Wallau: (communicated after adjournment) In Mr. 
Peek’s paper reference is made to Mr. Lewis’ work in con¬ 
nection with the attenuation of lightning surges along a trans¬ 
mission line. 

The information usually desired is the distance along a trans¬ 
mission line which a surge will travel before the initial voltage 
E 0 is reduced to some given value E. 

The formula as given there by Mr. Lewis’ is not in convenient 
form for this solution but may be converted to that below. 

L =-6200 Y/Eo 
in which 

L — distance in miles 

6200 « 1/K « 1/0.00016 
Y = a-x)/x 

where a; is a decimal fraction such that x E o — E, 

It will be seen that for a decrease to one-half of the original 
value of surge voltage F becomes unity and L = 6200/E o. 

For other values of E the value of L so obtained is increased or 
decreased by the corresponding value of F as shown below. 


Value of E 

Multiplying factor 

in per cent 

, be applied to 

of 0 

L -6200/Fo 

90 

1/9 

or 0.11 

80 

2/8 

0.25 

70 

3/7 

0.43 

60 

4/6 

0.67 

50 

5/5 

1.00 

40 

6/4 

1.50 

30 

7/3 

2.33 

20 

8/2 

4.00 

10 

9/1 

9.00 


H. L. Melvin: (communicated after adjournment) Refer¬ 
ring to the section of Mr. Peek’s paper on the subject of wood 
poles, I am assuming that the data and information were taken 
from the tests made during the past year for several of the operat¬ 
ing companies under the general supervision of the company by 
which I am employed. These tests were undertaken for the 
purpose of obtaining some fundamental data on the impulse 
insulation characteristics of wood-pole lines constructed for 66- 
kv. to 132-kv. operation. It is hoped that sufficient actual 
operating experience will be obtained by the close of the coming 
lightning season on the several transmission lines, on which the 
results of the tests are being tried in an experimental way utilizing 
the insulating value of wood in varying ways and degrees, to 
cheek the information obtained in the laboratory. It may also 
be possible to obtain some idea of the value of increased impulse 
insulation on the performance of transmission lines. 

As Mr. Peek has stated the species of wood, amount of moisture 
or contamination seems to have little infiuence on the impulse 
sparkover values. Quite a variation was observed between 
the samples tested, but this is as would be expected since ordinary 
wood should not have uniform insulation characteristics. A 
value of 170 kv. per ft. plus or minus 20 per cent is being used for 
wood poles and 190 kv. per ft. plus or minus 20 per cent for wood 
crossarms and timbers of smaller cross sections suitable for long 
wood guy insulators. These values are for tail of wave spark- 
over and the specific test wave used. They also include practi¬ 
cally all the test points. 

It might be stated that the 6-to-3-to-l ratio of wood to air gap 
to clearance of the gap from the wood for designing by-pass horn 
gaps to protect wood poles from damage would be critical for 
an average specimen and the particular test wave. To provide a 
factor of safety for the average pole and provide protection for 
poles as low as 20 per cent under the average a ratio of lO-to-3.6- 
to-1.75 is being used. These relations cannot be used for cross- 
arm protection as the voltage appearing on the arm is a function 
of the relation between the type and amount of porcelain and the 
crossarm length. Whether by-pass air gaps employing these 
dimensions will protect poles under actual lightning conditions 
will require field experience. 

To obtain sparkover values for combinations of porcelain 
insulation and wood it was necessary to make tests on the 
combinations by varying the amounts of porcelain, crossarms, 
and pole through the ranges which might be used in practise. 
The sparkover values of the compbnent parts cannot be added 
directly, which is to be expected, and it is also impractica})le as 
yet to give any rule which can be applied for combining the 
individual values to get the overall sparkover voltages. 

If the results of these tests are conBrmed by field experience 
and a considerable improvement in operating performance can 
be expected from lines with high impulse insulation strength, 
having available complete test data of this character should 
make it possible to improve the conventional wood-pole designs 
and develop modified designs which wiU utilize the wood to a 
much greater degree and more effectively. This may not be 
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practicable in all situations, however, on account of the possi¬ 
bility of crossarm and pole fires. 

Possibly it would be well to caution against the application of 
these very incomplete data as there are many other factors to be 
taken into account and additional data required in a co-ordinated 
design. This discussion should simply be taken as a brief outline 
of the tests and their possible application. 

Harald Norinders (communicated after adjournment) The 
, paper presented by Messrs. Portescue, Atherton, and Cox gives 
a full and complete description of a field research station for 
investigation of lighiaaing transients on transmission lines. 
This paper has been completed by a theoretical discussion of the 
propagation of lightning surges on transmission lines and of the 
effect of ground resistance on the protection afforded by overhead 
ground wires. The theoretical part of the paper completes in a 
very happy manner the existing literature, particidarly as the 
authors’ treatment is in such a form that it is easily applied to 
actual problems on transmission lines. The effect of ground-wire 
protection has been treated by the authors in an original manner 
which will have considerable import^ce'in all experimental work 
on ground-wire protection. 

It is with great satisfaction that we can state that several 
fuUy equipped stations for the investigation of lightning surges 
have been erected in locations in the United States where the 
expected frequency and violence of thunderstorms is high. 
There is thus a good opportunity for securing valuable records in 
a relatively short time. It is unfortunate that only one surge of 
large magnitude has occurred in these locations. However, this 
does not diminish the general and future value o^ the station. 
For a number of years, I have had the opportunity to observe 
the occrurenee of lightning transients on lines in Sweden. Some¬ 
times a whole group of thunderstorms will pass in the vicinity 
of the transmission lines without producing any lightning surges 
at all! On the other hand, the lines have carried whole sets of 
disturbances in other storms. There are many accidental 
circumstances which govern the production of surges on electrical 
systems. Hence I am. not astonished that more records were 
not secured last summer. 

In this connection it will be of interest to recapitulate the 
lightning researches which have been carried on in the Laboratory 
of the Swedish Royal Board of Waterfalls near Uppsala, Ten 
years ago the Board of Waterfalls decided to proceed with a 
systematic research of the general field conditions during thunder¬ 
storms. The motive for this work was a desire to obtain records 
of field changes produced by lightning discharges and thus to 
have data for studying the development of lightning surges on 
transmission lines under full load conditions. This extensive 
research in Sweden was suggested by the Chief Director of the 
Swedish Royal Board of Waterfalls, W. Borgquist. His opinion 
was that researches along these lines were a practical necessity. 
He believed that it was quite necessary to revise our ideas on the 
overvoltage problem and that this revision could be undertaken 
only with the aid of extensive experimental work. The same 
point of view was later taken also in other countries. At the 
present time the necessity for such work is clear to everyone 
who is concerned with the possibility of service of long trans¬ 
mission lines. At the beginning of the researches, much of the 
literature failed to disclose any information on the field forces or 
general field condition during thunderstorms. Opinions were 
divided and the conclusions arrived at were sometimes not in 
accord with existing physical facts and laws. Therefore it was 
necessary to begin at the beginning. ’ 

The first steps in the research were to study the field conditions 
by extensive experimental work. In the existing literature it 
was assumed that the field forces were of the order of 3 kv. per 
ft. Observations at three or four stations soon showed field 
forces at least ten times higher. These results have later on 
been fully confirmed by the extensive investigations carried on 
in the United States by means of Mydonographs, 


Prom these higher field forces we could derive conclusions 
regarding the distribution of charges that were dissipated by 
lightning strokes. With high field forces, the regions must be 
relatively small and their radii sometimes cannot have been 
more than approximately 1000 ft. Simultaneous records from 
three stations operating at considerable distances from each 
other fully confirm these conclusions. This relatively small 
extent of the discharged regions made it possible to explain why 
a transmission line often does not show the expected frequency 
of occurrence of lightning surges during the storm. The field 
changes were sometimes extended over such a limited region that 
only an inconsiderable part of the transmission line was in¬ 
fluenced. Data thus obtained were of great value in estimating 
the order of magnitude of surges on transmission lines, but it 
was not possible, by this method of observation, to secure any 
records of the character of the wave front and duration of surges. 

Our next problem was to analyze the variations with time of 
the gradient in free atmosphere during the lightning disturbance. 
Such, observations should give valuable indication as to how to 
take up the most important, problem, .namely, direct records of 
. transients, on transmission lines operating under normal con¬ 
ditions. 

For this purpose I. constructed a cathode ray oscillograph 
consisting of a closed cathode tube, a photographic lens system, 
and a revolving drum. By this arrangement, it was possible to 
record variations of 0.0001 sec. The oscillograph was connected 
to a suitable antenna circuit so balanced that it followed the 
lightning variation without appreciable distortion. The first 
results were obtained during the summer of 1921. They showed 
that the lightning discharges were unidirectional or quasi- 
periodic. It was sometimes quite evident that it took con¬ 
siderable time to develop tlie discharging process. In 1923 the 
cathode ray tube was connected to a transmission line. Thus I 
was the first to have opportunity to observe visually lightning 
transients oh a transmission line. These direct visual observa¬ 
tions were of value for the later construction of a special cathode 
ray oscillograph for recording these transients. 

The construction of such a special instrument was begun in 
1922 and during the season of 1925 we had the good fortune to 
take the first records of transients on the transmission line. 
Since then the instrument has been improved in many respects. 
In its present form it is identical with the cathode ray oscdllo- 
graph described by the authors of the paper. With this oscillo¬ 
graph I have recorded numerous lightning transients on a 20-kv. 
transmission line during normal operation; The results I pre¬ 
sented during the 1928 Winter Convention of the A. I. E. E.^ 

The cathode ray oscillograph necessitates several accessory 
pieces of apparatus, the most important of which is the high- 
vacuum pump arrangement. We have put forth considerable 
effort in the development of an effective high-vacuum pump. 
Another important adjunct is an indicator for the transient. The 
transient may be observed visually on a separate catliode tube 
with a fluorescent screen. This tube is connected in i^arallel 
with the cathode ray oscillograph. Hence it is possible by visual 
observation of the spot on the tube to follow the records, their 
amplitude, and their polarity. 

Comparison of my records obtained at the Uppsala Station 
where I had used a method of coupling to the line analogous t.o 
the one used in the Tennessee location shows full agreement in 
the general shape and structure of the surges. In the im¬ 
mediate future, we shall take up particular studies of the wave- 
front variations. For that purpose we have need of several 
cathode ray oscillographs worldng simultaneously. Although 
in general the records secured more or less agree, it is dangerous 
to conclude from this that we will be able to discover some one 
typical kind of lightning surge. One must not forget that the 
primary phenomena which occur during thunderstorms are too 
shifting to allow regular forms of transients on the circuits. This 


2. A. I. B. E. Quarterly Tbans.. Vol. 47, April 1928. p. 446. 
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conclusion applies particularly to disturbances froiii direct 
strokes. The most recent studies of the character of lightning 
discharges show the most variable discharge forms. I will 
illustrate this by some typical records of lightning discharges at 
the Uppsala Station. These records which are reproduced in 
Fig. 5 herewith were secured during the thunderstorm season of 
1928. 

During these researches we connected the cathode ray oscillo¬ 
graph to an antenna circuit with a time constant of a few micro¬ 
seconds. The circuit would thus follow the field variations with¬ 
out distortion. The method of investigation has been described 
by me in the Franklin Inst. Jl.^ Vol. 206, June 1928. Only 
one oscillograph could be devoted to these researches. Hence 
it was not possible to study the variations at more than one 
location. In order to save time it was necessary to record 
several lightning strokes on the same film. By means of the 
simultaneous indications of the visually observed cathode tube, 
it was easily possible to separate the records on the film. 

In Fig. 5 there are reproduced 8 separate lightning strokes 
with high amplitude. Besides these there are some smaller 
records produced by more distant strokes, sometimes of a pro¬ 
nounced slow moxdng characteristic. The remoteness of the 8 
strokes cannot be given with full certainty in all cases. The 



Fig. 5—Lightning Discharges Recordbu wuth Cathode 

Ray Oscillograph at the Uppsala Station, Sweden, 
During the Summer op 1928 

strokes marked with K and I were at a distance of either 3 or 
3.2 kilometers. B was 3.9 kilometers away. The stroke marked 
A was 1.4 kilometers away and C and F either 2.8 or 2.1 kilo¬ 
meters.. In Fig. 5 we note only two, namely A and L, which 
showed pronounced positive charge in ^e antenna circuit. B 
was quasiperiodic with changing charge in the circuit. The 
remaining ones showed negative charge in the antenna circuit. 

Comparing, for instance, B, C, and J, we note essential differ¬ 
ences in their general form of variation with time. This is 
physically well explained by the very shifting field structures in a 
thunderstorm atmosphere. In only a few instances do uniform 
conditions exist. It is possible that the discharge of C, F, and B 
are produced one after another with no significant differences in 
the general structure of the field. 

The time to reach a crest value is very variable. We need 
only to compare K with I to observe this. In one case the crest 
value is reached in a few microseconds, in the other case we 
estimate the time to reach crest value to be about 800 micro¬ 
seconds. Of particular interest are the superimposed high- 
frequency voltage variations with amplitudes reaching 40 per 
cent of the voltage variation of the main discharge. These 
variations are very pronounced in B and L. In the future we 
shall take another time scale to analyze more completely the 
superimposed high-frequency variations. Using only one 


record station I have not found it possible to get a physical 
explanation of these superimposed fluctuations. As I have al¬ 
ready pointed out in the Franklin Inst. JZ., they are of interest 
with regard to the severe atmospherics in radio receivers. 

The phenomena of lightning discharges were discussed 
before the Franklin Institute. In that discussion I based my 
opinion on researches made before the season of 1928. The 
results of the past season are in full agreement with earlier ones. 
The discharge process of a lightning stroke must, as a conclusion 
from our records, be preceded by partial streamer discharges 
which penetrate the dielectric and thus produce an ionization 
over increasing regions. The phenomenon is thus similar to the 
suppressed partial discharges that have been observed by Torok 
between sphere-gaps and described by him before the Institute.® 
Messrs. Portescue, Atherton, and Cox have in their paper given 
a picture of what takes place just before and during a lightning 
discharge in the atmosphere. A close examination of the 
records of Fig. 6 show that their conclusions are quite true. 

We have observed in some of the records that such discharges 
with the above mentioned suppressed discharges are pronounced. 
Such a one is K in Pig. 6. The crest value was in this case 
reached within a few microseconds. Careful examination of the 
records, however, shows that the stroke was prepared by a set 
of streamers of short individual duration. The total number of 
the streamers in this case has been estimated to be about 60 
during a time of 1000 microseconds. Thus it has taken quite a 
long time to build up an ionization process sufficient to permit 
the main stroke to occur. 

Not in all cases have we been able to study the discharge 
process as clearly as in this case. The record obtained depends 
somewhat on the location of lightning discharge with respect to 
the measuring circuit. In the above mentioned case the orienta¬ 
tion must have been a very favorable one. 

A further problem of interest is the general variation in form 
of lightning strokes when the strokes constitute a connection 
between cloud and earth. At least one and probably two such 
strokes were recorded in Pig. 5. Either C or F constitutes the 
general form of a lightning stroke between cloud and ear^. 
At the moment of one of these two discharges a lightning stroke 
was observed to hit a wet pole of a 3000-volt line. This pole 
was about 2 kilometers away from the station. The 3-kv. line 
was connected to the 20-kv. line through a transformer. This 
line went out of service through its protective apparatus. It is 
thus evident that one- of these two records C or F was caused by 
a stroke between cloud and earth. I cannot definitely say which 
one of them it was. The other stroke caused a heavy surge on 
another 20-kv. transmission line at some hundred meters dis¬ 
tance from the one mentioned above. In the case of this surge, 
however, we have no certain observation of a direct stroke on the 
line. 

We can conclude that discharges C and F represent types which 
occur when the stroke occurs between cloud and earth. Neither 
the lines nor the transformers were injured by this direct stroke, 
a circumstance that may be considered a little astonishing at 
first thought. We must remember, however, that there is 
pronounced difference between different lightning strokes. 

There is no doubt that we must calculate with lightning strokes 
having energy varying in amount from 50 or 100 coulombs down 
to a fraction of a coulomb. ‘It is obvious that in general direct 
strokes can pass into the poles and transmission lines without 
any hazard at all. 

It is not possible to draw general conclusions from some few 
records. It is dangerous to make generalizations. The problem 
of lightning surges on transmission lines can be cleared up only 
by extensive and intensiye research. My results secured by 
field studies are proof that such work is possible. 

In our work in the study of lightning surges, we have had at 

3. Surge Impulse Breakdown of Air^ by 3. J. Torok, A. I. E. E. Quar- 
i»erly Tuans., Vol. 47, April 1928, p. 349. 
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our disposal only one oscillograph. This has brought about a 
deplorable limitation in our work. For instance it has not been 
possible to make simultaneous records of surges at different points 
on a transmission line at the same time. Our efforts for future 
work are directed to the equipment of our station with several 
oscillographs which may work simultaneously. Visitors in our 
laboratory have sometimes expressed the opinion that “A cathode 
ray oscillograph is too complicated an affair.*’ This is true, but 
requires qualification. The real fact of the matter is that light¬ 
ning or a lightning disturbance is a complicated phenomenon 
and it is rather remarkable that research on such complicated 
phenomena can be carried on with apparatus not more compli¬ 
cated than our cathode ray oscillograph. 

Objections have been made that it will always be difficult to 
engage people skillful enough to carry out such work. This is 
not the case as has been borne out by experience with the Ten¬ 
nessee station. There it has been possible to build and put into 
operation two fully equipped stations within a short time. 
Moreover, it will always be possible to find young scientists and 
engineers who have interest enough in the problem to surmount 
all difficulties which may exist. It is especially fortunate that the 
results of such research on lightning are of the utmost practical 
importance, besides being of great scientific interest. Such a 
happy coincidence will always be stimulating. It should be 
pointed out that it is not only for protection of transmission 
lines that the research on lightning is important. The protection 
of buildings and oil tanks and the elimination of atmospherics 
at radio receiving stations are other phases of the problem which 
await exact solution. 

When discussing the future of lightning studies among in¬ 
terested people, I have always predicted that the United States 
will probably constitute the most fitting region for extended 
lightning and thunderstorm studies. My reasons for stating 
this are three: relatively high frequency and the violence of 
lightning storms in America, the great development and im¬ 
portance of transmission lines and other structures requiring 
protection, and last but not least, the traditions from the days 
of the venerable Franklin, whose keen experiments are worth^y 
of the highest admiration. 

C. L. Fortescues (communicated after adjournment) I 
agree with Mr, Peek’s remarks to the effect that lightning in¬ 
vestigation has reached a stage where it may be said to be on an 
engineering basis. However, I wish to emphasize the fact that 
as Mr. Peek remarks, there is a great deal more to learn about 
lightning before we can confidently say we know enough to 
predict how a given transmission line will behave under lightning 
conditions. 

I was very much interested in Mr. Peek’s description of his 
new lightning generator which is apparently a modification of 
the Marx scheme which we are uang in our high-voltage labora¬ 
tory. The difference is that in Peek’s generator the system of 
condensers is charged direct from the SrC. system, which means 
that the charge must be built up in the condensers in one-quarter 
cycle, and since the charging must be effected through high 
resistances, this appears to me to be a serious limitation. The 
limitation of the Marx scheme, which uses direct current for 
charging, is not in the matter of charging the condensers but in 
the limit of the rectifier tubes which seems to be about 100,000 
volts direct current. Consequently, with a d-c. scheme many 
more sections are required. On the other hand there is no limit 
to the time of charging.'* However, I do not agree with Mr. Peek 
that the Marx scheme using direct current is only applicable to 
low-voltage surges. In our Trafford Laboratory we have a 
2,000,000-volt generator which has been extremely satisfactory 
and which could, if necessary, with equal reliability, be extended 
to much higher voltages. 

The gratifying progress that has been made within the last 
few years in the study of lightning phenomena naturally leads one 
to be somewhat optimistic in regard to what is known about 


lightning surges at the present time. My impression on first 
reading Mr. Peek’s paper was that he presents too rosy a view 
of what has been achieved up to the present time in regard to 
lightning investigation and the same impression might be con¬ 
veyed to those unfamiliar with the difficulties of the investiga¬ 
tion and the immense amount of work that has yet to be done 
before we can claim to have areal working knowledge of lightning 
and its effects on transmission lines. A further reading of the 
paper indicates to me that Mr. Peek’s reaction was that of a man 
who has been working for years on a more or less speculative 
program and begins to see the path broadening out and as a 
result many of his speculations are being confirmed by actual 
observation and he natoally remarks “lightning has been re¬ 
moved from the realm of the ’medicine man’ and brought to 
more or less of an engineering basis.” 

As regards the wave form of lightning, I am inclined to disagree 
with Mr. Peek in the impression he,conveys in his paper that it 
has a very definite wave form which is closely approximated by 
his laboratory wave; for example, where impulse ratios of 2 and 
larger are obtained, with the wave form Mr. Peek uses, the same 
impulse ratios could be obtained on lightning waves building up 
at a much slower rate but causing flashover before the crest is 
reached. Thus for such a wave building up at the rate of 4000 
or 5000 kv. per microsecond, an impulse ratio of two or more may 
be obtained on a 14-unit string. I gather that this is illustrated 
in Fig. 17 of Mr. Peek’s paper, where he shows three waves. 
One of these is a 20-miorosecond laboratory wave, the second an 
intermediate wave, and the third one having a very long front; 
all three of them give the same impulse ratio when flashing over 
an insulator string. Mr. Peek’s laboratory wave has a certain 
advantage from a laboratory point of view and this is that with a 
very high crest value impressed, where the flashover takes place 
at the front, he has an extremely steep wave, much steeper than 
I believe is possible due to lightning. 

It is difficult on purely theoretical grounds to deduce how 
steep a wave front may be obtained from a direct stroke of 
lightning to the line; possibly some day we may be able to ap¬ 
proximate the value from calculations but at the present time 
we do not know enough about the behavior of lightning, the 
volume of the cloud that is discharged, etc., to be able to tell 
how much of the line is affected due to a direct stroke. 

I am inclined to think that Mr. Peek is over-optimistic in his 
estimate of the rate of rise of the lightning wave which he shows. 
Our experience is that the time required to initiate the cathode 
stream may vary considerably, so that the steepness of the wave 
front of the natural lightning wave which he shows in Fig. 28 
may be a great deal slower than he supposes. I should like Mr. 
Peek to give in his discussion the details of his initiating scheme 
and such tests as he has made to determine its speed of response. 
However, I take it that Mr. Peek thinks that any wave which 
will give an impulse factor on a sti^g of insulators, as high as 
that obtained with lightning, is satisfactory and he does not 
imst that his laboratory wave is necessarily the wave representa¬ 
tive of actual lightning. In fact, one might say that the effect 
on insulator strings of 10 or more units, of the most severe light¬ 
ning waves as recorded on the klydonograph up to date is the same 
as the effect of a wave having a slope of 4000 to 5000 kv. per 
microsecond and having a crest value such that flashover takes 
place on the front or just at the crest. 

Regarding Part IV, I agree with Mr. Peek except in the follow¬ 
ing statement which he makes; “However, the waves usually 
causing insulator sparkover give an impulse ratio of the order of 
two (2.0) and indicate an effective duration of one to 20 micro¬ 
seconds above the 60-oycle flashover value.” As I have re¬ 
marked in the last paragraph, this might just as well be caused 
by a long-front wave which, if the insulator did not flash over, 
flight give a much higher value* than when the flashover takes 
place on the front. I agree with Mr. Peek that lightning corona 
loss may very materially decrease the voltage due to lightning 
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when ground wires are employed. I do not agree that corona 
from grading rings will have an appreciable effect in preventing 
flashover of insulator strings. 

In regard to the question of lightning-proof transmission lines 
and coordination of transformer insulation and line insulation, I 
agree in general with Mr. Peek’s conclusions but it is necessary 
to be very cautious in regard to such phrases as “lightning-proof 
transmission lines.” As I have stated in our paper, the direct 
stroke of lightning may vary all the way from a very light stroke 
to an extremely heavy stroke. We have no information yet as 
to the possible potential that may be built up in a transmission 
line due to a heavy stroke of lightning. We do not know there¬ 
fore whether a system of ground wires could be designed which 
would adequately protect transmission lines against the most 
severe strokes. However, I myself am quite optimistic and 
believe that in the course of time we shall be able to achieve a 
transmission line which is practically lightning-proof. 

Mr. Peek’s conchisions from his Pittsfield tests as to the time 
for a cloud discharge do not satisfy me. The necessary ioniza¬ 
tion idienoinona are much slower than might be inferred from 
his results. Our work with suppressed discharges indicates a 
jnuch longer time than he gives; however further data will no 
doubt enable us to determine the actual time of discharge. It is 
my belief that the minimum time is considerably more than 10 
microseconds and the lower limit given by Mr. Peek of one micro¬ 
second is absolutely impossible. 

To sum up, 1 think Mr. Peek has presented in his paper a 
very intc^resting summary of our knowledge up to date in regard 
to lightning phenomena. In some respects it presents perhaps 
too rosy a picture, which may mislead those who are not familiar 
with the difficulties to be overcome in obtaining scientific data 
on these j)hGnomcma, but as usual he has presented a very worth 
while paper. 

J. H. Cox: The work being carried on in connection with 
artificial surges on the Turner Palls transmission line described 
by M r. McEachroii cannot be too highly commended. There is a 
groat deal still unknown regarding the performance of surges on 
actual linos. A great amount of theoretical work has been done 
oil this subject but the values which have been used for the line 
characteristics may need modification. It is certain that these 
can bo determined with the use of artificial surges in a small 
fraction of the time which will be required if use is made only of 
natural lightning surges. 

A start was made on this problem in 1927, in the tests on the 
Rankin-Wilmerding line described in the authors’ paper. These 
tests were on a line insulated for 33 kv. Mr. McEachron is 
extending this information with his tests which are on a line 
insulated for 66 kv. Plans are now being made for a similar 
test on a 220-kv. line to be performed cooperatively by the 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company and the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. With the tests now in 
progress information on the performance of surges on trans¬ 
mission lines covering the entire range of lines now in service 
should soon be available. 

It is true, as Mr. Floyd points out, that economies do not 
permit the study of the effect of surges on actual terminal 
apparatus to the point of destruction. However, even this study 
can be made economically feasible by the use of full-size models 
which present the same effect as actual apparatus but which cost 
only a fraction of the amount of money. We have done consider¬ 
able work with apparatus models in tiie laboratory and the value 
of this work can be greatly increased by combining it T^th surge 
tests on actual lines. Furthermore, the effect of the apparatus 
on surges can be studied with actual apparatus without partic¬ 
ular hazard to that apparatus. 

The oscillograph described by Professor Harding has consider¬ 
able advantage in certain types of work. Where the taking of an 
oscillogram of natural lightning depends upon getting the osoiUo 
graph into operation after the arrival of a surge, the time delay 


is cut down and made definite by having a source of ionization 
available, as with the use of the hot cathode. It has been our 
experience vdth the use of the cold cathode, where the electron 
jet depends upon ionization by collision, that the time required 
to bring the jet to the film is too long and too irregular to be 
satisfactory. If Professor Harding is able to obtain a good jet 
in one-quarter microsecond and operate with the oscillograph 
evacuated only to 30 microns, the instrument is certainly valuable. 

Mr. Halpcrin has stressed the need for lightning information 
in connection with the lower-voltage circuits. This accentuates 
the need for wider spread application of cathode ray oscillo¬ 
graphs. With the present number in use and- the more urgent 
need in the higher voltage range there are no instruments avail¬ 
able for distribution-line investigation. It is agreed that this 
information is necessary and in time a sufficient number of oscillo¬ 
graph applications must be made to obtain it. 

Mr. Thomas has discussed the nature of a lightning surge. 
However, his discussion pertains only to the induced stroke. We 
have come to the conclusion that the induced stroke is relatively 
unimportant in connection with high-voltage transmission linos. 
It is true, as he says, that the surge can travel away on a contin¬ 
uous line during the discharge of the cloud. This lengthens 
the surge as he describes, and we are of the opinion that it 
lengthens it to a point where its voltage is not important. The 
relatively slow rate of discharge of the thundercloud is shown 
by some of Dr. Norinder’s records on isolated antenna where the 
bound charge could not get away. The extremely sliort line 
presents the same effect as an antenna but this is not a usual ease. 

Although we would state the reasons somewhat differently, we 
agree with Mr. Thomas that the 60-cyele crest voltage is the 
criterion of the strength of the line insulation. Laboratory 
tests have shown that the lower limit of impulse fiashover of 
line insulation is very little more than the fiO-cycle crest flashover 
for surges 10 microseconds or more in duration. All evidence 
indicates that lightning surges, whether induced or direct, are 
at least this long. 

Mr. Thomas is correct in saying that the ground resistance is 
not the only important factor in the impedance to surge current. 
Not only reactance but capacity also is involved. The resistance 
plus the sxirge impedance of tower footing and ground return 
must be considered. Probably the reason that more attention 
has been given to the ground resistance is because very little is 
known regarding the surge impedance of towers and grounds and 
there is not much that can be done regarding the surge im¬ 
pedance. This is one of the factors which will be studied in the 
investigations of surges on transmission lines. 

Some comments have been made regarding the disagreement 
existing between various investigators in this field and the 
suggestion has been made that these investigators get together 
and present a united front to the industry. We do not think 
that this would be particularly desirable since it would be 
misleading in indicating that the problem was solved when that 
is actually not the ease. The reason there is disagreement is 
because certain factors are not definitely known and therefore 
are speculative. Different individuals interpret the existing 
evidence differently and therefore disagree. So long as this 
is the case the public has the right to be informed and should 
not be led to believe that the questionable factors have been 
determined. However, we feel sure that although there is a 
certain amount of disagreement as to some of the features of the 
problem, there is complete accord in the desire for further 
knowledge on the subject and the conviction that a great amount 
of further research work is necessary. 

F. W. Peek, Jr-: I shall confihe my closing remarks as 
closely as possible to those phases of the discussion that have to 
do'-with engineering. It is my opinion that most of the dif¬ 
ferences, possibly because of the short time that the paper has 
been available, have been due to hasty reading. For instance, 
Mr, Cox states that after reading my paper “one would be 
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inclined to believe that the whole story of lightning is known.’* 
In the first paragraph I state, “While there is still much to learn, 
lightning may be said to be at least on an engineering basis.” 
I purposely was brief in the introduction in order to allow space 
for the numerous data included in the taper. The data at least 
were carefully obtained and the reader may use them in reaching 
Lis own conclusions. The fact that the lightning voltage has 
been increased to 5,000,000 and that very extensive field and 
laboratory work is under way indicates that there was no in¬ 
tention on my part of discouraging further work. In fact, I 
am still doing everything possible to expedite tliis type of re¬ 
search just as I have done in the past. 

I shall answer the discussions of Messrs. Cox, Torok, McAuley, 
Beck, and Fortescue in a group since their points over-lap to a 
considerable extent. 

Data are given on the sparkover of sphere-gaps, points, in¬ 
sulators, etc., up to 3,600,000 volts and for waves varying from 
about 5000 microseconds (60 cycles) duration to less than 1 
microsecond duration. The whole possible range is covered. 
Data were also obtained on the front of waves reaching the crest 
in 1 to 100 microseconds. This wide range was covered for a 
comparison of all possible results in practise. In making com¬ 
parative tests several waves have been Used as standard. This 
was necessary for obvious reasons. These standard waves are 
the ones that give the same lightning flashover voltages as ob¬ 
tained in practise. The crosses in Fig. 11, which show the 
sparkover voltages measured on 4-, 10-, and 14-unit strings for 
natural lightning, correspond to laboratory values for the 5 to 20 
microsecond range. This time is given above the half-voltage 
value or while the wave is active in causing sparkover (for impulse 
ratio of 2). The total length of these waves is thus 10 to 40 
microseconds. Impulse ratio for this range is of the order of 2. 
It is quite probable that lower impulse ratios will be observed in 
practise, particularly at the lower voltages. 

I have not stated that all lightningwavesareof the same shape 
as the one obtained on the Wallenpaupack line; on the contrary, 
lightning waves, because there are all sizes and conditions of 
clouds, must occur in a very wide variety of ways. A large 
range of waves must be expected. However, where the voltages 
are very high the waves must be steep and due to rapidly dis¬ 
charging clouds. What I did state was this: Measurements 
with the surge-voltage recorders give the maximum value of the 
voltage in case of an insulator sparkover by. lightning. An ap¬ 
proximation of the steepness of the wave or the effective duration 
is obtained by comparing the sparkover as measured by the surge 
voltage recorder or klydOnograph with the crest 60-oyele spark¬ 
over. In the many measurements that have been obtained on 
high-voltage lines, the lightning, where the voltage was high 
enough to cause sparkover, approximated twice the 60-cycle 
value, or the imprdse ratio was 2. This means waves of an 
effective duration or steepness of front as indicated in Figs, 5 
and 11 or for effective durations (time above the 60-oycle arcover 
value) of 5 to 20 microseconds. Of course* the actual length of 
the lightning waves may be very much longer than these values. 
For instance, a sparkover may occur on the frpntof the wave 
reaching crest in 10 microseconds. 

It can be seen why the wave fronts are likely to be steep when 
voltages are high. There are two ways in which high voltages 
can be obtained—either by direct stroke, which must be applied 
very suddenly and thus be steep and give a high impulse ratio, 
or by an induced stroke from a rapidly discharging cloud. The 
induced voltage upon a line depends upon a charge on a given 
length. If the charge is spread over twice the length the voltage 
is reduced to one-half. The induced voltage occurs when a bound 
charge on a line is released by the discharge of the cloud. If the 
doud discharges slowly the charge is released slowly and spreads 
over a considerable portion of the line since it travels at the rate 
of about 1000 feet in a microsecond. The induced voltage then 
cannot be high. On the other hand, if the cloud discharges 


rapidly the charge does not spread and the induced voltage is ' 
very high. For example, assume a 1000-ft. cloud or a 1000-ft. 
section of charged line and a gradient of 100 kv. per ft. 
(V - g h ot). If the cloud discharges instantly the induced 
voltage on a long transmission line 40 ft. high would be 4000 kv., 
for a cloud discharging in 5 microseconds, 1000 kv., and for a 
cloud discharging in 10 miero.seoonds, 600 lor. These voltages, 
however, would obtain only with a discharge in t.lie near vicinitj" 
of the line. All the above waves would be considered steep. 
The voltage values show that high induced voltages on trans¬ 
mission lines require a rapidly di.scharging cloud. Although 
there must be all kinds of waves dining a thunder storm, the 
highest voltage ones must be fairly steep, and the lower voltage 
ones less steep. It is because of this that the laboratory tests 
have covered such a wide range of waves and dat/a over this range 
have been given in the paper. 

I dislike to enter any discussion other than an engineering one 
on the lightning generator. My original Jiglitning generator 
operated without a rectifier and is described in my paper Effect 
of Transient Voltages on Dielectrics, A. I. E. E., September 1015, 
to which I refer you. In this early investigation it was found 
convenient to use the term “mierosecoml” as a unit of time. The 
term “impulse ratio” was also first used in this paper as a con¬ 
venient method of giving the effect of the lightning voltage. In 
the wide range of tests in that paper it was necessary to calculate 
the wave shape and deterniino the time of the transients iji that 
manner. However, some of tliese tesl<s have since been repijated 
and actual measurements by the Dufour oscillograph have 
cheeked this early work. This lightning generator contains 
inductance, capacitance, and resisiaiice. In fact it is similar 
to all other eleetincal apparatus in that respect. However, the 
important point is that it does develop 5,600,000 volts directly 
(probably approximately 10,000,000 volts by reflection) with 
considerable energy and produces waves of any shape desired. 
These waves are readily measured by tlie cathode ray oscillo¬ 
graph. In fact, I might state that this oscillograph is used in the 
laboratory to the same extent as a voltmeter or an ammeter. 

The tests on the grading shield wore made with top and bottom 
rings. The loss is caused by a multitude of incipient arcs dis¬ 
tributed around and between the strap rings. These arcs are 
much more intense tlian the corona but not sufficiently developed 
to permit the dynamic voltage to follow. As much as 2»5 per cent 
of the voltage has been dissipated in this manner. The question 
as to the relative value of the strap ring and a ring of a very large 
section has risen. There is no particular gain in the use of a 
ring of large section, since when it becomes wet with the first rain 
drops its arcover voltage is reduced to the needle-gap value. 

The natural lightning waves measured on transmission lines 
are very accurate and definite. The time for actuating tlio 
oscillograph was well established by means of a parallel oscillo¬ 
graph. The method used in making the oscillograph self- 
actuating employed the three-electrode gap, 

I was very much interested in Mr. Thomas’ remarks. My 
discussion on the cloud discharge above applies. The crest, 
shape, and length of lightning waves depends upon the initial 
distribution of charge on the line and the rate of discharge. 
The length of the wave approximately equals the length of the 
bound charge plus the distance of travel during the time the 
cloud is discharging. Of course a large part of the tail of the 
wave has no effect in causing insulator areovers since it is at a 
very low voltage. The effective part of the wave is that portion 
above the fi^cycle arcover of the insulator. The maximum value 
of voltage is lower the longer it takes the cloud to discharge, 
and becomes less with decreasing length of the initial charge 
or with the size of the cloud. The front depends upon the size 
of the cloud, or rather on the length of tho charge on the line 
and the rate of discharge. 

I cannot give Mr. Ambelang a definite reply without further 
information. However, the incipient arcs over insulators when 
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the poles arti wet, to wliieli I refer in my paper, may cause phase- 
to-phaso ares at fairly low voltag^e. Low-voltage arcovers may 
also result due to tlie shortened path at the guys. In designing 
a wood-pole line, to l.ake advantage of the insulating value of the 
wood, tliese various factors must be considered. 

It has been our goal to devise methods for predetermining 
lightning voltages on transmission lines, to obtain the lightning 
strength of insulators, to determine the best methods of pro- 
IrGction and of making apparatus highly resistant to lightning, 
to study thc5 origin, travel, and decay of lightning waves on trans¬ 
mission linos, and to determine the effects of lightning waves on 
inductance coils and transformers. Of particular interest has 
been the (tathode ray study of what happens inside of a traiis- 
formor whm a lightning impulse strikes it. External waves 
cause tremeudous internal stresses in transformers. The result 
of this study has been the development of a non-resonating 
transformer. In this new ti'ansformer, localized stresses are 
reduced as much as 100:1 compared to the ordinary transformer. 
Our getuiral method has been to make tests in the laboratory on 
models and full size apx>aratus, to send lightning waves over 
lines and tl(3termiue theii* effects on insulators and. apparatus. 


to make extensive tests in the field, and to coordinate the results 
by a mathematical study. I have given the above brief de¬ 
scription of our methods in answer to Air. Floyd’s question re¬ 
garding the effect of lightning on terminal apparatus. 

It is quite true, as in the case of all pioneer work, that a certain 
amount of speculation was necessary in the early stages of the 
research. Progress is made in that way. However, the necessity 
for speculation in this work has now become very much reduced 
due to the definite knowledge that has already been gained. 

As to a lightning-proof line, I am quite certain that it is coming. 
In this connection I might point out that principles developed in 
research applied to existiug lines have reduced outages as much 
as 10:1. The main problem now is to determine economic 
methods of preventing outages due to direct strokes. 

The operating data given by Mr. Sporn are extremely interest¬ 
ing. Statistical data from the operating companies, if carefully 
made, would be of great value to us in solving tliese problems. 
I might state here that we are already greatly indebted to the 
engineers of many operating companies, and advancements 
that have been made are greatly due to their lielp and 
cooperation. 



1927 Lightning Experience on the 132-Kv. 

Transmission Lines of the American Gas and Electric Company 

BY PHILIP SPORN* 


Member, 

Introduction 

ITHIN the past two years a series of papers,* 
was presented before the Institute on the per¬ 
formance of a numbOT of 132-kv. steel tower 
lines on the system of the American Gas and Electric 
Company during the years 1925 and 1926. 

It is proposed in this paper to continue and give the 
1927 history of the 132-kv. transmission systan inves¬ 
tigated and described in the previous three papers. 

General 

Pig. 1 shows the 132-kv. transmission network in 
question. As has been previously pointed out, it 
comprises approximately 948 mi. of line, which was in 
service for all or a part of 1927; the total circuit miles 
being approximately 1266 in service for ttie same 
period. Details with regard to the territory traversed, 
the nature of the country, and details with regard to the 
generating stations, and the points where they feed 
into the network have already been described.® 

1927 Performance 

A brief summary of the principal characteristics of 
the various lines, together with their 1926 and the 1927 
lightning performance, is given in Table I. It should 
be noted in this connection that while no quantitative 
data are available, the opinion gathered from all parts 
of the system indicates that in general, 1927 was a 
year of less severe and less frequent lightning than 1926. 

An examination of the table shows the following with 
r^ard to the various lines: 

Glen Lyn-Roanoke. The number of outages, while- 
still high, was considerably less in 1926 than in 1927. 
Further, the number of outages, as compared with the 
performance of the other lines in the same territory, 
does not show up very much out of line. The number 
of cases of damage to insulators, conductors, and hard¬ 
ware, in proportion to the number of outage, is unusu¬ 
ally Mgh; the line, however, had no arcing protection 
devices of any sort during that entire year. It is 
pertinent also that the cases of damage on this line 
were determined by an actual climbing inspection of 

1. Bleetrical Engiueer, Amer. Gas aad Eleo. Co., New York, 
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2. Lightning and Other Experience, Sindeband and Spom,. 
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Quarterly Trans., Vol. 47, October 1928, p. 1132. 
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every tower on the line. The damage to the insulators 
varied from light marking of the glaze to the shattering 
of two or three units in a string; and the damage to the 
conductor varied all the way from slight pitting and 
small blistering to the burning of three and four strands 
in the conductor. 

Glen LyrirSmtchbdck. This line was not in service a 
sufficiently long period during 1927 to furnish any 
authoritative data. 

LdmarFostoria, The number of outages was about 
half of what it was in 1926. • The decreased amount of 
lightning during 1927 would, however, furnish the 
reason for this. 

It will be seen that the total number of cases of 
damage exceeds the number of outages, the probable 
reason being that the cases of damage cited include a 



number of cases accianulated from previous years that 
had not been detected until 1927. 

The damage to the insulators in this case varied from 
mere bums on as many as three or four units in a string 
to broken insulators, while the conductor damage 
varied from pitting and light burning for a few feet 
from the point of contact, to burning of as many as 
four strands. 

Lima-Twin Branch. The 1927 performance of the 
Lima-Twin Branch line when compared with its per¬ 
formance during 1926, bears about the same relation¬ 
ship as the 1927 performance of the Lima-Fostoria 
line bears to its 1926 performance. The cases of 
damage hare are definitely known to represent accumu¬ 
lated damage from the previous year. The cases of 
damage disclosed in every instance but one, only a 
slight blistering of a considerable number of units 
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in a string, the number varying from three to all ten in 
the string. In none of these cases was any conductor 
damage noted, indicating that these cases of damage 
had resulted from a cascading arc that did not stay on 
long enough or did not do enough damage to be de¬ 
tected from a ground inspection. This would explain 
why they were not discovered, therefore, until a tower 
climbing inspection was made. 

LogartfSprigg. This line, which is a wood pole steel 
crossarm line unusually well insulated (even without 
giving any weight to the insulation of the wood itself) 
showed up during 1927 even worse, from the stand¬ 
point of outages, than it showed up in 1926, and except 
for the Roanoke-Keusens and the Tumer-Logan line 
had the largest number of outages per hundred miles of 
circuit. The line has no ground wire. 

^ It will be observed that no cases of dsimage were 
discovered, but on the other hand, the inspection that 
the line received was mainly a groimd inspection. 

PMlo-Cwnton. The number of outages on this line 
was only 30 per cent of the number that occurred in 
1926, which is accoimted for partly by the TnilHTiPqs of 
the 1927 lightning previously referred to. It is inter¬ 
esting, however, to compare this with the number of 
outages in 1925. As wiU be seen, in 1925, when no 
groimd wire was installed on the line and no protective 
devices of the t 3 ^e being employed now were utilized, 
the number of outages per hundred miles of line was 
more than twenty times as many as occurred in 1927. 
During 1927, there was no case where damage of any 
kind to the insulators occurred, although there w«e 
cases where the conductor was pitted. In some cases 
it was actually burned, but no strands burned through. 
In one case the horn and ring assembly were quite 
badly burned, and in the other case they were definitely 
pitted. 

Pkilo-CrooksviUe. The 1927 experience with regard 
to outag^ is in line with the experience on the Philo- 
Canton line. No damage of any kind could be traced 
to the one outage that took place. 

Philo-Tumer. The numb® of outages in this case 
also WM about 50 p® cent of the numb® that took 
place in 1926. Two cases of damage occurred but 
these were very sev®e; in one ease four insulators wctc 
shatt®ed on one phase, and four insulators on another, 
and aght strands of wire burned through. No arcing 
protection of any kind was employed at that tower, 
n another case on a strain tow®, where double strings 
w®e employed and a stand®d set of arcing horns 
(this particular circuit had been equipped with no 
arang protective devices of any kind except at dead 
end potote where standard ®cing horns were used) 
one-half of a double string was completely opened by 
the burning through of one unit at the line end. The 
same are <^pped the oth® twelve units in the string 
^d burned the tips of the horns but did not damage 
the conductor. ® 

Roanoke-DanviUe. There are no data for the pre¬ 


vious year with which to comp®e the 1927 perform¬ 
ance of this line, but it will be observed that its 1927 
performance is on about a par with the performance of 
the Glen Lyn-Roanoke line. The number of flash- 
overs p® himdred rniles of line is moderately high. 
The numb® of cases in which damage occurred is 
here again relatively high as compared to the numb® of 
outages, but again the inspection was very thorough, 
so that it is certain that all cases of damage were noted. 
The damage in most cases confined itself to pitting, 
although in many cases this consisted of severe pitting 
of aU or a portion of the insulators in a string, with 
blistering of wire for as much as five feet from the point 
of suspension. In some cases, however, insulators 
w®e actually broken and strands of wire were burned, 
although not through. This line, as will be noted, had no 
arcing protective devices. It is also well to note in con¬ 
nection with the damage that the possible fault current 
in the case of a flashov® is a minimum for this line as 
compared with all the oth® 132-kv. lines on the system. 

Roanoke-Reusens. The 1927 experience practically 
duplicated the 1926 experience, the number of flash- 
overs being unusually high. At the present time 
(Octob® 1928) ground resistance measurements are 
being taken on the line, which it is hoped will give some 
clue as to the reason for the abnormally high level of 
outages on the line. Howev®, all cases of damage on 
this line were again determined by climbing of every 
tower and are unusually int®esting in view of the large 
mmb® of outages. Of the seven cases of damage, it 
will be seen that only two represent damage to insula- 
tora, and these were v®y light spots on the glaze. 
The conductor, too, was pitted only in two instances, 
wh®eas in every case burning and sometimes very 
sev®e burning was found on eith® the rings or the 
horns, and often on both. 

Rutland-South Point. The numb® of outages is not 
unusually high but high® than in 1926. As was pre¬ 
viously pointed out, howev®, such data for 1926 were 
obtained for a portion of the season only. So far as 
it IS possible to fmd out, no damage occurred on the 
hnes. It is definitely known that no serious damage 
occurr^, but the line was subject only to ground 
inspection during this period. 

SaUviUe-Kingsport, Switckback-Logan, Simtekback- 

went into service so late 
m 1927, that the data obtained cannot be used to form 
any conclusions in regard to their lightning perform¬ 
ance during that year. 

Tumer-Logan. The numb® of outages on this line 
was even lugh® in 1927 than in 1926, and with the 
^ception of the Roanoke-Reusens line and the Logan- 
Spngg hue, had the highest number of outages per 
huncfred miles of cfrcuit. Neith® the Tum®-Logan 
^r the Logan-Spri^ line has a ground wire. The 
T^®-Logan line is, howev®, a steel tow® line. 
The n^ber of cases of damage is unusually small in 
view of the lai^e numb® of fl^hovem. This must be 
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‘qualified, however, by noting that this line again was 
not subjected to a thorough inspection for its entire 
length, but was so inspected for only half its distance. 
Only one case of really severe damage was found, and. 
this was represented by a single broken insulator. 
All other cases consisted of very slight pitting of insu¬ 
lators or conductor, or both. 

Twin Branch-South Bend. On a. mileage basis, the 
number of flashovers this line had in 1927 was high, 
but it is to be noted that this line is only approximately 
five miles long. No flashovers were reported in 1926. 
On the basis of the two year average, therefore, the 
experience lines up very well with what would be ex¬ 
pected. The damage that occurred consisted of very 
slight blistering to a number of insulators but it is 
possible here, as in the case of the Lima-Fostoria and 
Lima-Twin Branch lines, that this was a hangover 
from the previous year. 

Windsor-Gantm. The number of flashovers on this 
line was unusually low, being only 18 per cent of the 
number that occurred in 1926. It will be seen that this 
line had the least number of flashovers of any line 
on the entire system. The line has the shortest span 
and is the lowest above ground of any line on the 
system and is the only line that has two ground wires. 

South Bend-Michigan City. The number of flash¬ 
overs on this line is of the same order as those on the 
Lima-Fostoria, Lima-Twin Branch, and the Twin 
Branch-South Bend lines. The one case of damage 
consisted of slight blistering of all insulators on all 
three phases. 

Discussion op 1927 Experience with Regard to 
Several Phases of Design 

1. Effect of Ground Wire. On the two circuit lines 
with ground wire in service during all of 1927, there 
occurred 16.2 outages per one hundred miles of line. 
On the two circuit lines without ground wire in service 
all of 1927, thm-e occurred 59.2 outages per one hundred 
miles per line, a ratio of 3.7. In the case of one of the 
single circuit lines—a single circuit wood pole line— 
although the insulation is considerably higher than the 
average, there occurred 83.3 outages per one hundred 
miles of line. The Windsor-Canton line with two 
ground wires had only 3.6 outages, per one hundred 
miles per line per year. It is bdieved that this experi¬ 
ence has further and effectively demonstrated^ the 
positive value of the ground wire in reducing the light¬ 
ning voltages on the transmission line and even more 
effectively reducing the number of outages. 

2. One vs. Two Ground Wires. The Windsor- 
Canton line with two ground wires showed the lowest 
number of outages per one hundred miles of line per 
year, namely, 3.6. The average for the entire system 
is 16.4, including single and double circuit Unes and also 
those with and without ground wires. This average, 
it is to be noted, covers only those lines that were in 
service the entire year. On the other hand, it must be 


borne in mind that the Windsor-Canton line is a much 
shortm* span line than all of the other steel tower 
lines (the Windsor-Canton average is 8.85 towers per 
mile). However, the emplosmient of two ground 
wires has undoubtedly contributed to this performance. 

3. Relative Shielding of the 3 Phases hy Ground Wires. 
In Table II is shown the location of trouble on 


TABLE II 

LOCATION OF TROUBLE ON INSULATORS AND WIRE 
1927 __ 


Liiae 

Total 

Top 

Middle 

Bottom 

Qlen Lyn-Boanoke. 

20 

6 

10 

12 

Glen Lyn-Switchback. 

3 

1 

2 

2 

Lima-Fostoria. 

9 

8 

0 

1 

Lima-Twin Branch. 

28 

27 

2 

0 

PhUo-Oanton. 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Philo-Tumer. 

2 

2 

0 

1 

Roanoke-Dan villa. 

14 

5 

3 

8 

Boanoke-Reusens. 

7 

3 

4 

4 

Tumer-Logan. 

. 5 

3 

4 

0 

Twin Branch-South Bend. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

South Bend-Michigan City. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Totals. 

Totals excluding Lima-Fostoria 

93 

69 

27 

30 

and Lima-Twin Branch. 

^Totals excluding Lima-Fostoria 
Lima-Twin Branch & Tur- 

56 

24 

25 

29 

ner-Logan.. 

51 

21 

21 

29 


♦Lima-Fostoria and Lime-Twin Branch excluded as damage appears to be 
accumulation of trouble since line was first built, and not for 1927.only 
Tumep-Logan excluded, being a-line without ground wire. 


insulators and wire, separated into the top, middle, and 
bottom conductors. Disregarding the Tumer-Logan 
line (because of the fact that it had no ground wire) 
and the Lima-Fostoria and Lima-Twin Branch lines 
(because of the fact that the trouble discovered in 1927 
represented, vsrithout a doubt, trouble that had accu¬ 
mulated from previous years and that had not pre¬ 
viously been noted) we find 21 cases of conductor 
damage on the top phase, 21 on the middle, and 29 
on the bottom. This would indicate that for the case 
where one ground wire was employed immediately above 
and centrally with respect to the two top conductors, 
the shielding furnished by the ground wire to the top 
and middle conductors is such that the net average 
lightning voltage on the two, in spite of the difference 
in height between the two, is the same; but the bottom 
conductor, in spite of its still lower level and therefore 
lower induced lightning potentials, receives so much 
less shielding than the other two that the result is a 
higher net induced voltage on it than on the upper two 
conductors. It would • seem, therefore, that another 
ground wire properly placed with respect to the bottom 
conductor, would more nearly equalize the net induced 
voltages and therefore the number of flashovers and 
number of damages on all three phases. This experi¬ 
ence is extremely interesting since calculations on its 
shielding effect made before the installation of the 
ground wire, based on the work of Mr. Peek, indicated 
an expected lightning voltage on the top and middle 
wires of approximately the same value and an approxi¬ 
mately 15 pa: cent higher value on the bottom wire. 

The Tumer-Logan line, having no ground wire, 
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had three cases of trouble or damage on the top, four 
on the middle, and none on the bottom conductors. 

The large ntnnber of cases of trouble on the top con¬ 
ductor on the lima-Postoria and Lima-Twin Branch 
line, it is confidently believed, is due to cases of trouble 
accumulated from the time when no ground wire at 
all was used on the line. It has already been pointed 
out that the first complete tower inspection by climbing 
was made in 1927. 

4-. Use of Protective Devices. Ass uming that the 
cases of trouble on the Lima-Twin Branch line date 
back mostly to the period preceding the use of the 
ground wire and the arcing protective devices, we find 
on that line, on the Roanoke-Danville line, on the 
South Bend-Michigan City line, and on the Glen Lyn- 
Roanoke line, 67 per cent of the observed cases of 
trouble, although these lines represent only 31.6 per 
cent of the total line mileage. As already pointed out 
in the discussion of the individual lines, the damage to 
the lines where rings and horns were employed was in 
general confined to blistering of the wire and a marking 
or slight blistering of one or two insulators and only 
very rarely was a strand bmned in two. On the other 
hand, many eases of burning wore found on the rings 
and horns, although these were in no case smous enough 
to require replacement of the assembly. Where no 
rings or horns were employed, however, the damage 
was not only numerically more plentiful, but from a 
severity standpoint, was far heavier, and in one case 
actually burned one side of a double string right 
through. 

5. Ground Resistances. Table III shows the 


TABLE lU 

TOWEB GROUND BESISTAHOE AT TOWERS WHERE 
FLASHOVEB OOOUBRED 


Xjimar- 




Twin Branch 



(Ohms) 

Tower 

Ohms 


Gr. resist. 

Tower 

Gr. resist. 

7 

1.2 

17Q 

2.4 

111 

2.6 

186 

2.2 

112 

2.5 

189 

2.2 

138 

2.8 

221' 


139 

2.4 

222 



141 

2.8 

240 



142 

2.2 

244 

i 


143 

2.3 

252 

I Not measured be- 

144 

2.2 

265 

r yond Tower 210 

152 

2.0 

281 



165 

1.3 

288 



169 

2.0 

291 



170 

2.0 

296 



175 

2.0 



Phllo-Oanton 




82 

28.0 

160 

6.9 

83 

2.4 


Phllo-Tumer 




3 

Turner-Logon 

1.5 

55 

Not measured 

86 

6.25* 

115 

1.5* 

94 

Ground resistance 
too high for instru¬ 



95 

ment to record 

152 

16 and 12* 

1.0* 



♦Includes effect of ground wire ae well as tower. 


tower ground r^istance in cases where damage was" 
found. It will be seen that in most cases the resistance 
was of the order of from two to'five ohms, although 
in one case a resistance of 28 ohms was found, and in 
another, a resistance of 16 ohms. 

Table IV shows the maximum, minim um, and 
average tower ground resistance of the lines tested. 
The order of resistance encoimtered is of such low level 
that the data do not seem to warrant any definite 
conclusions with regard to the effect of ground resistance 


TABLE IV 

TOWER GROUND RBSISTANOBS (Ohms) 
Tower Only—Ground 'Wire Detached 



Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

Glen Lyn—Roanoke. 




Glen Lyn—Switchback. 

Lima—Fostoria. 

7.0 

0.5 

2.0 

Lima—Twin Branch. 

11.4 

0.8 

2.5 

Logan—Sprigg. 

Philo—Oanton. 

74.0 

0.6 

7,7 

Philo—Orooksville. 

21.0 

0.8 

5.0 

Philo—Turner. 

24.0* 

0.7* 

3.2* 

.Roanoke—Danville. 

Rutland—South Point. 

Saltville—Kingsport. 

Switchback—Saltville... 

Tui’ner—Logan. 

100.0$ 

1.0 

11.81 

Twin Branch—South Bend. 

Windsor—Oanton. 

South Bend—Michigan City. 

Turner—Cabin Creek. 

110.t 

0.5 

4.5 


♦Test on 20 towers. 

tl2 towers, readings not obtainable due to high resistance of ground. 

t3 towers, readings not obtainable due to high resistance of ground. 

174 towers out of j/>6. 

on the frequency of flashover at a particular point. 
The data on ground resistance which are being ob¬ 
tained at the present time on the Glen Lsm-Roanoke, 
Roanoke-Danville, and Roanoke-Reusens lines, may 
give some additional information on this point. 

6. Single Circuit vs. Double Circuit Flashovers. 
On the two circuit lines in operation throughout the 
entire period of 1927, with and without ground wires, 
16 per cent of the outages tripped both lines, only one 
line tripping in the remaining 84 pe* cent of the cases. 
This would tend to confirm further the theory put forth 
previously that in the case of a double circuit line, 
the flashover reduces the energy in the sTirge sufficiently 
to lower the head of the wave to such an extent that the 
second cir<nut will not be subject to enough potential to 
flash it over after flashover on the first wire has once 
started. The fact that the percentage of flashovers 
on two circuit lines with ground wrire, in which both 
circuits went out, is the same as the general percentage, 
would fmther confirm this. 

1927 History in Light op Klydonogeaph 
Investigation 

A brief description of the 1927 klydonograph investi¬ 
gation was given before the Institute last summer.* 
Reviewing the 1927 experience in the li^t of that in¬ 
vestigation thefollowringstand out: 

1. The effectiveness of the ground wire which the 
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1927 experience has indicated was shown by the low 
voltage recorded on the ground wire at the time of surge. 
About 20 kv. maximum was recorded which is small in 
comparison with the line lightning voltage. Its 
effectiveness is further indicated by the relative voltages 
recorded on the three phases. These agreed fairly’well 
with theory. Although the Idydonograph investigation 
was not extensive enough to be definitely conclusive, 
the operating experience gathered in 1927 reinforced 
the klydonograph data in so far as they went on that 
point. 

2. On some of the lines 2100 kv. was recorded in the 
klydonograph investigation with a resulting line out¬ 
age. On the other hand, a recorded voltage of 1450 kv. 
resulted in no line outage. This tends to confirm 
laboratory tests made with artificial lightning applied 
to insulator strings, that is, with lightning voltages of 
the order of 1400 kv. no fiashover would be expected, 
while with 2100 kv. fiashover always resulted. 

3. The 1927 mcperience showed, further, that the 
damage as a result of fiashover was confined to a single 
tower. This checked the data on attenuation of 
lightning which were obtained in both the 1927 and 

1928 klydonograph investigations. The klydonograph 
data show that the destructive value of even a very 
high surge is lost in from one to five miles. 

Design Developments Dltring 1928 

In the paper of the 1926 experience, attention was 
called to some of the design changes which were in¬ 
corporated as a result of that experience. During 1928, 
a further attempt was made to incorporate the previous 
year’s experience in transmission design with the follow¬ 
ing results: 

1. The careful attention that had been given in the 
previous years to the line entrance problem was con¬ 
tinued in every case again where a new substation was 
built and the ground wire was brought into the station 
structure; in most cases the number of the ground wires 
so brought in was greater than the number of ground 
wires on the line itself. Many stations that had been 
built in previous years, and had not been so taken care 
of, were taken care of in this respect during the year. 

2. The practise of xising grading rings on insulator 
strings was continued, and extended to some lines 
already in service, where such protection was not used 
in 1926. 

8. The practise that had been started in the pre¬ 
vious year of grading the line by reducing the insulation 
for a mile or so on each side of a station was continued. 
The data on attenuation obtained during the year 
continued to confirm the soundness of this practise. 

4. Whereas in previous years an assembly consist¬ 
ing of a ring at the bottom and a horn at the top was 
employed, a change was made dming 1928 to an 
assembly consisting of a ring at the top and a ring at 
the bottom. Laboratory experience with this arrange¬ 
ment indicated a probability of cleaner arcing and less 


liability to cascading. The old assemblies already i xi 
place consisting of a ring and horn combination were, 
however, left undisturbed. 

5. In the designing and the construction of new 
lines furthe* stress was laid on reducing the average 
span, thus lowering the average height above ground 
where the contour of the country permitted this to "be 
done without undue economic penalties. The use of a 
single ground wire was continued in general although, 
two ground wires were employed in some special cases. 

In every case where two ground wires were not 
employed provision was made to permit the installation, 
of the second ground wire if further operating experi¬ 
ence continued to check the beneficial effects of the 
second ground wire so far indicated. 

Future Data and Investigation 

The experience gathered in 1927 showed such great 
benefits resulting from the keeping of systematic data 
and from their proper interpretation, and the data 
gathered in 1928, in so far as they are available at the 
present time, have confirmed this so strongly, that it is 
planned to continue the keeping of these data and to 
tighten up those points where looseness has existed. 
Specifically it is planned to keep a systematic record 
of storms as they are experienced on the system and to 
co-relate these data with line fiashover and damage. 
This was already done in 1928, and will be continued 
along the direction of arranging for patrol after severe 
thunderstorms. Again, the thorough inspection of 
towers at least once every season by actual climbing 
which was inaugurated in 1927, will be extended during 
the coming year. 

The klydonograph investigation which was started 
in 1927, was continued in 1928, with particular stress 
in the latter year on the question of attenuation a,nd 
the performance of lightning arresters. Some of the 
data obtained in this investigation have already been 
presented before the Institute and the balance it is 
hoped to summarize during the coming year. It is 
further planned to continue the klydonograph work in 
1929, with the help of Dufour oscillographs. 

Summation op Experience 

Summarizing the 1927 experiences, it is believed 
that the following have been fairly definitely established 
or have been more definitely indicated: 

1. The effectiveness of the ground wire was further 
established. 

2. Some data were obtained that would indicate 
very definitely the effectiveness of two ground wires 
where properly employed. 

3. It was shown that the ground wire equalizes the 
lightTiing voltages on all three wires of a vatically 
arranged line, besides reducing the lightning voltages. 
Where one wire was employed, if equalization did not 
result, it was in the direction of reducing the lightning 
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voltage on the top and middle conductors to a value 
below that on the bottom conductor where the ground 
wire was placed immediately above the top wire. 

4. The use of properly designed ardng protective 
devices has in all probability resulted in a certain 
reduction in the number of flashovers, and has v«*y 
definitely minimized cascading where flashovers did 
finally result. Where' cascading does occur, the use 
of arcing protective devices results in the reduction of 
the damage to such an extent as to be of minor impor¬ 
tance from an operating standpoint. 

5. In cases where tower resistances are not par¬ 
ticularly high the data showed nothing conclusive 
with regard to the effect of resistance on lightning 
fiashover. 

6. The two-circuit line having its circuits arranged 
vatically on tihe same tow®* has shown itself to be very 
reliable from the continuity of service point of view. 
In approximately only 15 per cent of the eases does 


outage result on both circuits, one circuit only going 
out in the remaining 86 per cent of the cases. 

7. The localization of. damage in case of fiashover 
confirms very definitely the field data obtained by 
klydonograph and indicates a very rapid attenuation 
of ^ges. In fact, attenuation indicated would 
appear to be more rapid than would be expected from 
the relationship as given by any heretofore published 
formula. 

The author acknowledges with thanks the coopera¬ 
tion and help furnished by the operating organizations 
of the Appalachian Electric Power Company, of the 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company, and of the 
Ohio Power Company in gathering the field data, and 
the assistance of Mr. I. W. Gross in co-relating it and 
in the preparing of the paper. 


Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see page 492. 



Power Transmission and Distribution 

CONCLUDING REPORT OF THE 1927-1928 SUBCOMMITTEE 

Synopsis—This report gives the latest data of the siibcommittee Reports of power companies are included and recommendations of 
on the subject of the protection of transmission lines against lightning the commiUee are submitted, 
by the use of overhead ground wires, special construction, etc, * * 


Peotection op Transmission Lines From 
Interruptions Dub to Lightning* 

A S indicated in the 1928 Report of the Committee 
on Power Transmission and Distribution,‘ the 
subcommittee dealing with ithe general subject 
of the protection of overhead transmission lines from 
interruptions due to flashover, undertook to obtain 
more data on the performance of various remedial 
agencies with a view to presenting more authoritatiye 
inferences at a later date. 

An attempt is made herein to present the most 
pertinent information obtained. Unfortunately, the 
replies to the questionnaire sent out have been com¬ 
paratively few, and of the replies received many were 
lacking in definite data on one or more points because 
records were not available. 

The subcommittee wishes to express its thanks to 
all who cooperated in supplying data of any character. 

A. Performance of Lines Protected by 
Ground Wires 

1. General. 

The data received further confirm the value of ground 
wires in improving line reliability as formerly reported. 
Generally speaking, lines so protected show fewer 
outages per 100 mi. of circuit (and per 100 storms, where 
storm data were available) than unprotected lines. 
This is borne out by substantial reductions in outages 
on individual lines initially operated without, and later 
equipped with ground wires, on which comparative 
data for several seasons were submitted. Of course, 
the number of interruptions varies widely with the 
territory in which the lines are located, and the fre¬ 
quency and severity of storms normal to the territory. 

Interruptions on steel lines equipped with groimd 
wire were consistently less (of the order of 20 to 50 
per cent) than on lines not so equipped. 

The data submitted for wood pole lines were less 
consistent, but in those cases where several years were 
reported, a comparison of the average number of inter¬ 
ruptions gave substantially similar results. 

*coHCLUi>nro seport or the im-isas subcoumittbe of the 

POWER TRARSHISSIOH UXD DISTRIBUTION COMMITTBB OF 
TEE A. I. E. E. 

H. L. ‘Wallaxi* Ohairman 

H. H. Dewey, A. B. Silver. E, O. Stone 

O. L. Fortescue, P. Sporn, P. E. Weller. 

1. A. I. E. E. Quarterly Trans., Vol. 47, October 1928, 
p. 1217. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. E. E., at New 
York, N.Y., Jan. ft8-Peb. 1,19S9. 


2. Effect of Ground Resistance. 

Data submitted by the Pennsylvania Water and 
Power Company throw some light on this subject. 

For three lines protected by ground wires, all operat¬ 
ing at the same voltage, but of somewhat different 
heights and with different average tower earth resis¬ 
tances, the following comparison has been set down for 
the year 1927: 


Pei'fopuianco Conipariaon 

During 1927 

Liue designation. 

12. 

60. 

1510. 

Circuit mileage. 

80. 

80. 

81. 

Storms reported. 

44. 

44. 

19. 

Breaker openings due thereto. 

11. 

7. 

6 . 

Breaker openings pei* 100 mi. 

13.8 

8.75 

16.1 

Breaker openings per 100 storms.... 

25.0 

15.9 

20.3 

Number of ground wires. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

Approximate average percentage of 



25. 

shielding due to same. 

25. 

40. 

Height of top conductor (approxi- 




mate). 

54. 

58. 

CO. 

Max. kv. induced voltage in top) 




wire bfksed on height and ground 1 

4000. 

3500. 

5000. 

wire shielding at a gradient of | 




100 kv. per ft. J 




Average tower earth resistance— 




ohms. 

65* 

55t 

500 Bat 

Variation in same... 

10-277 

10-277 



‘"Towors built on stoel grillage. 
tTowers built on concrete footings. 


The storm data were not available for all of the 
three years reported, the interruptions due to lightning 
I)er 100 mi. of circuit being as follows for these three 
lines: 


Line 

Designation 

1925 

1926 

1927 

12 

13.8 

8.75 

13.8 

56 

30. 

20. 

8.75 

1616 

48.4 

48.4 

16.1 


This company also submitted a print showing; 

a. The individual earth resistance per tower for 
approximately 150 consecutive towers, of lines 12 and 56. 

b. The average profile of lines 12 and 66. 

c. The accumulated flashovers at each tower for 
17 years on line 12 and for 13 years on line 56. 

The following indications were derived therefrom: 

1. Flashovers were relatively more numerous at 
points of higher elevation. 

2. Flashovers were rdatively more numerous at 
towers having the higher earth resistances. Towers 
having earth resistances below 50 ohms were in general 
less subject to flashovers, the percentages being 39 
for line 12 and 24 for line 66 for the periods reported. 
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3. Line 12 (steel grillage 65 ohms resistance) 
averaged 4.6 flashovers per year, while line 56 (concrete 
footings 55 ohms resistance) averaged but three flash- 
overs per year for the section of lines plotted on the 
print submitted. 

This reduction is in part due to the greater shielding 
effect of the two ground wires on line 56. 

Two other lines of the same nominal voltage operated 
by the above company in the same general territory, 
hut constructed without ground wires, showed 86.4 and 
91.2 interruptions per 100 storms in 1927. Line 
1112 with the better record, had tower resistances 
var 3 dng from 29 to 161 with a probable average of the 
order of 70 ohms, while line 1314 gave measured values 
of 297 and 410, and was probably quite comparable to 
line 1616 in its average earth resistance. 

The interruptions per 100 miles of circuit (storm data 
not available for 1925 and 1926) were as follows: 


TABLE NO. 1 
WIRE POSITION 


Clrc. No 

Line to ground 


Line to 

line 

Three 

phase 

Remarks 

T 

M • 

B 

TM 

TB 

M B 

1 

0.46 

0.49 

0.36 

0.10 

0.07 

0.07 

0.10 

1 

G. W, 

2 

0.49 

0.50 

0.51 

0.27 

0.08 

0.11 

0.16 

1 

G. W. 

5 

0.17 

0.23 

0.46 

0.12 

0.04 

0.21 

0.04 

2 

G. W. 

6 

0.16 

0.31 

0.31 

0.13 

0.12 

0.19 

0.18 

2 

G. W. 

11 

2.10 

0.94 

1.15 

1.05 

0.73 

0.42 

1.05 

No G. W. 

12 

3.14 

0.63 

0.52 

0.42 

0.63 

0.21 

0.63 

No O. W. 

13 

3.60 

0.67 

0.50 

1.00 

0.67 

0.08 

1.67 

NoG. W. 

14 

2.83 

0.76 

<0.42 

0.67 

0.68 

0.50 

0.02 

No G. W. 

IS 

0.20 

1.01 

1.21 

0.40 

0.20 

1.62 

1.41 

1 

G. W. 

16 

1.21 

0.81 

0.61 

0.61 


0.40 

0.20 

1 

G. W. 


“The flgures in the above table are expressed in 
percentages of the number of insulator strings exposed 
and years of service, 

_ Number of Flashovers _ 

Number of Insulator Strings X Years of Service 


Line 




designation 

1025 

1926 

1927 

1112 

82.6 

121.6 

32.6 

1314 

61.7 

00. 

50. 


The average interruptions per 100 mi. of circuit for 
the three lines protected by ground wires were 23.1 
as against 71.4 for the two lines not so protected. 

3, Comparison of protection afforded hy two ground voires 
as compared with a. single ground wire. 

The following memorandum, submitted by the Penn¬ 
sylvania Water and Power Company, indicates a 
betterment from the use of two ground wires, compared 
with one: 

Insulator Flashovbr Record 

“At the 19th Convention of the Pennsylvania Electric 
Association a paper entitled ‘A Fifteen-Year Insulator 
Fl^hover Record’ was presented. The purpose of 
this paper is to bring this record up to date by adding 
the information collected during 1926 and 1927. 

“The conclusions drawn from the data presented in 
1925 are as follows: 

1. During a lightning surge the top conductor of 
the circuit without ground wire is unquestionably 
raised to a higher potential than the lower one. 

2. The maximum trouble from lightning on any 
one line can be expected at the highest elevation. 

3. The more insulation on a line the freer it will be 
from lightning troubles. 

4. A ground wire will reduce the induced surge 
voltage on the top conductor at least and to that extent 
will be beneflcial to the op^ation of the line. 

6. Arcing horns at the bottom of an insulator string 
will reduce the lightning flashover voltage of the string. 

, “The addition of the 1926 and 1927 record seems to 
add further more conclusive proofs to the conclusions 
already drawn.. The complete record up to date is as 
follows: 


“A record of circuits Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, and 15 indicates 
that a ground wire has reduced potential on the top 
wire so that the number of flashovers on the top wire 
is always less than the ones on the middle or bottom 
wire. Circuit No. 16 seems to furnish an exception 
to the rule. This circuit, however, has an insulation 
of nine units per string giving a length of string of 
4 ft.-10 in. and reducing the clearance from the bottom 
of the insulator string to the brace on the middle cross- 
arm to 3 ft.-10 in. Apparently the insulation is past 
the balanced condition and the arc jumps from cable 
to the crossarm brace in preference to going across the 
insulator string. We have been unable to find any 
concrete evidence on the towers to this effect, but the 
amount of power transmitted over the line being limited 
and the relays set to trip almost instantaneously the 
burns from the power arcs are extremely slight and it is 
quite possible that although the original flash occurs 
to the crossarm brace, the power arc may rise im- 
m^iately to the crossarm above the insulator. All 
evidence of power arcs so far has been on the insulator 
string itself or the crossarm above the insulator. 

“In order to find but if ground elevation and ground 
resistance have any influence on the flashovers, a part 
of lin^ No. 12 and No. 56 was selected and the towers 
on this section measured forground resistance. Curves 
were plotted on the same sheet showing accumulated 
flashovers on each tower, the profile of the line, and 
individual tower ground resistance. The general 
appearance of these curves is roughly the same and it is 
particularly noticeable that although high resistance 
does not always follow with high elevation, the number 
of flashovers is always a maximum on the section of 
line having high average ground resistance. This 
would also help to explain the apparently poor per¬ 
formance of line No. 1516. This line is built on 
limestone bed-rock and consequently can be expected 
to have an average high-resistance ground. The 
same thing holds true of line No. 1814, which also 
shows an unusual number of flashovers per mile. 
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TABLE NO. II 


Line no. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Total 

Remarks. 

12 

23 

10 

2 

11 

11 

16 

5 

10 

15 

8 

111 

IG. W. 

56 

17 

16 

8 

16 

16 

19 

5 

32 

16 

7 

152 

2 0. W, 


“Table No. II shows a comparison of the number of 
flashovers on lines No. 12 and No. 56, which are parallel 
and practically identical in construction with the 
exception that line No. 12 has a single ground wire and 
line No. 56 has two ground wires. 

“On a direct comparison the line with the double 
ground wire seems to have a poorer operating record 


“In the above compilation, the various lines have 
been compared directly without reference to the num¬ 
ber of storms in the various seasons or any comparison 
as to the actual number of storms for each individual 
line. All of the lines are, however, located in a com¬ 
paratively small territory and any one storm passing 
over the territory is apt to affect all of the lines. The 


BEFORE REMOVAL OF HORNS 


1024 

1025 
1020 


Circ. No. 11 


1 

Ph. 


2 

11 

H 

10 


2 

Ph. 


Ph. 


Total 


19 

7 

29 


Circ. No. 12 


1 

Ph. 


6 

15 

3 

24 


2 

Ph. 


3 

Ph. 


Total 


6 

25 

4 

35 


Oirc. No. 13 


1 

Ph. 


1 

13 

7 

21 


Ph. 


Ph. 


Total 


3 

19 

12 

34 


Oirc, No. 14 


1 

Ph. 


0 

12 

8 

20 


2 

Ph. 


Ph. 


4 

4 

3 

11 


Total 


5 

20 

14 

39 


1020 
J027 
Total ’ 


AFTER REMOVAL OP HORNS 


With horn circ. No. 11 


1 

Ph. 


18 

10 

28 


2 

Ph. 


0 

■ 8 
17 


. 3 
Ph. 


7 

3 

10 


Total 


34 

21 

55 


No horns cii*c. No. 12 


1 

Ph. 


14 

9 

23 


2 

Ph. 


Ph. 


Total 


21 

12 

33 


With horns circ. No. 13 


1 

Ph. 


16 

18 

34 


2 

Ph. 


9 

5 

14 


3 

PlU 


12 


Total 


32 

28 

60 


No horns circ. No. 14 


1 

Ph. 


13 

14 
27 


2 

Ph. 


7 

8 
15 


3 

Ph. 


'Petal 


20 

22 

42 


than the line with the single ground wire. There is, 
however, a good reason for this as will be explained 
later. If we make the same comparison between the 
60 cycle lines and express the number of flashovers in 
percentages of insulator strings exposed and years of 
service, we get the figures of 6J4 psr cent for line 
No. 1112, 7.4 per cent for line No. 1814, and 3.7 per 
cent for line No. 1516, which indicate a decided ad¬ 
vantage for the ground wire. 

“During 1926 the arcing horns were removed from 
circuits No. 12 and No. 14 and below is given a tabula¬ 
tion of the fiashovers on these circuits as compared 
with parallel circuits No. 11 and No. 13 before and 
after the arcing horns were rerooved. As seen from the 
table there was no decided difference in the number 
of flashovers on the parallel circuits before the removal 
of the horns. After the horns were removed, however, 
the dreuits without horns showed a dedded improve¬ 
ment. This improvement roughly amounts to 53 per 
cent. Going back to lines No. 12 and No. 56 we have 
two circuits on No. 12 line without horns and two cir¬ 
cuits on No. 56 line with horns. If we allow the 53 
per cent increase in flashovers due to the horns. No. 56 
line should have 170 flashovers on its record as against 
152 which actually took place. Or in other words, the 
record for No. 56 line, if the horns had been left off, 
would have been 99 flashovers as compared with 111 
for line No. 12. This seems to indicate that the two 
ground wires actually furnish more protection than 
the single ground wire as is to be expected. 


results do not reveal anything unexpected but they 
may be useful as an actual proof of the theories ad¬ 
vanced of the ground wire and the results obtained in 
the laboratory.” 

KEY TO PENNSYLVANIA WATER AND POWER COMPANY 
LINES REPORTED ON ABOVE 


Line 

number 

Garries 

circuits 

From Holtwood 
to 

12 

Nos. 1 and 2 

Baltimore 

56 

Nos. 5 and 6 

Baltimore 

1516 

Nos. 15 and 16 

Lancaster 

1112 

Nos. 11 and 12 

York 

1314 

Nos. 13 and 14 

Coates ville 


Data submitted by the Georgia Power Comply 
further confirm theory in regard to the greater shielding 
effect of two ground wires versus one. 

Of two circuits on the same tower line, each 107 mi. 
long, one of which was protected by a ground wire its 
entire length, while the other had a ground wire over 
certain sections, aggregating 15.mi. in length, the cir-' 
cuit entirely protected had four outages in 1927 and 
the other, eight. In each case three of these outages 
were accompanied by the burning in two of a line 
conductor. On the basis of the total interruptions, 
the first circuit was twice as rdiable as the flirst. Omit¬ 
ting wires burned off (possibly as a result of direct 
strokes) the remaining interruptions were as one is to 
five. 

Of nine wires burned off in 1927, three were on un¬ 
protected circuits, three on circuits with a ground wire 
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over the opposite circuit, and three on circuits with a 
ground wire above them, but having only one ground 
wire on the tower. None was burned oif on lines where 
each of the two circuits was protected by an individual 
ground, wire, although considerable mileage of this type 
was within the area in which the other lines were 
affected. 

Considering all lines constructed with oiie or two 
ground wires as being protected this company's record 
for 1927 for practically equal mileages of 110-kv. lines 
shows interruptions of 93 per 100 storms for protected 
lines and 400 interruptions on the' same basis for un¬ 
protected lines. 

4. Earth Resistances. . 

One company (Dayton Power and Light Company) 
reporting stated in a general way that marked improve¬ 
ment had resulted from the installation of a ground wire 
on 66-kv. wood pole lines and gave the following data 
in regard to it: 

"These lines (54 mi.) operated until August 1925 
(20 months) when the installation of the static wire was 
completed. The installation covered a period of about 
six weeks. 

""The static wire consisted of 1-5/16 in. strand con¬ 
ductor attached to the end of a 4-ft. bayonet above the 
pole top, connected electrically to the bayonet and 
grounded at the base of each pole with a No. 4 copper 
wire stapled to the pole soldered into the end of a ^-in. 
pipe, 6 yi ft. long driven at the base of each pole. Every 
tenth ground rod was left disconnected from the static 
wire for test purposes. Tests made March 9 and May 8 
1928 show resistances as follows: 


Pole—Ground pipe 


Static wire 


March 9 

May 8 

March 9 

May 8 

92.6 

70. 

17.6 

20. 

147.6 

110, 

27.5 

20. 

43. 

37.6 

5. 

7.5 

24.6 

22.5 

6.6 

7.6 

30.6 

25. 

6.6 

5. 

36. 

40. 

10. 

10. 

23. 

22.5 

9. 

' 7.6 


“The above readings are in ohms obtained with a 
Leeds & Northrup vibrating a-c. ohmmeter. An 
auxiliary pipe was driven, and thr^ readings taken, 
vie.: between the auxiliary pipe and the ground pipe 
at the pole; between the auxiliary pipe and the static 
wire; and between the static wire and the ground pipe 
driven at the pole, from which the above readings were 
obtained algebraically. 

“The high readings shown on the pole ground pipe 
are due, in each case, to a thin layer of soil over gravel, 
the low reading being in deep soil. The soil is day 
loam mostly, over ^vel. In some places limestone 
is encountered eight to ten ft. below the surface. 

“Prior to the completion of the static wire 40 flashes 
were encountered, 99 insulator units being destroyed. 
After the completion of the static wire up to the present 


time (May 1928) 7 flashes were experienced with 21 
miits destroyed. Also prior to the completion of the 
static wire 5 poles and one crossarm were destroyed by 
lightning. None have been destroyed since.” 

S. Shattering of Wood Crossarms. 

Dallas, Texas, reports as follows for 60-kv. wood lines 
equipped with ground wire and similar lines not so 
equipped: 



With ground wire 

1 Without ground wire 


1926 

1927 

.1926 

1927 

Circuit mileage. 

Arms shattered. 

318.3 

0. 

318.3 

1. 

844.4 

39. 

895.9 

11. 


A reduction in crossarm shattering was obtained in 
1927 by grounding the hardware at each structure 
with a ground rod (but without installing an overhead 
ground wire) on 696.6 mi. of line. 

For the 60-kv. lines reported the average inter¬ 
ruptions per 100 mi. of circuit, for the years ending 
with 1927, were as follows: 


SteeJ Lines wlfcli one ground wire. 3.5 

Wood Lines with one ground wire. 6.3 

Wood Lines without ground'wire.25.6 


B. Special Construction with a View to Reducing 
Lightning Outages 

One company (Public Service of N. J.) reports, 
“There is a study being made on the use of wood con¬ 
struction for 26-^. lines so as to take advantage of the 
inherent insulation in the wood poles. This study was 
initiated because it was found that the majority of 
flashovers were occurring at comer poles which were 
heavily guyed, and therefore, most of the insulation 
provided by the wood was short circuited. In con¬ 
nection with tins problem we are studying methods of 
insulating guy wires so that the insulation at the pole 
will be retained.” 

Another company (Clevdahd) is at present building 
a short (5 mi.) 33-kv. wood line protected by insulated 
ground wire. Steel pins and crossarms are used and 
these are all bonded. The dry flashover of the ground 
wire insulators is (86 kv.) about half that of the line 
insulators (165 kv.). The ground rods (every fourth 
pole) are carried down the pole on insulatore to a point 
about ten feet from the ground. Insulators having a 
flashover of 125 kv. are cut in all guys at the pole. 

This line is a tap line from an unprotected line exposed 
to severe lightning storms and it is hoped that by com¬ 
paring the flashovers occurring on this section with 
those on sections of the main lines on either side of the 
tap point, some estimate of the comparative value of 
this type of constmction may be obtained. 

The Tampa Electric Company reported definite 
mq)erience on three types of construction shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

In 1926, 83 mi. of circuit of Type A construction 
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Were operated at 66 kv. One hundred and twenty C. Inferences 

electrical storms were experienced resulting in 57 The following inferences may be drawn from the data 
kick-outs or 47.4 per 100 storms. submitted in connection with the preliminary report 

In 1927, 30 mi. of circuit of Type A construction made to the committee, and those subsequently re- 
wem in operation, 30.3 mi. of Type B construction, and ceived and partially presented herein. 




Three Types op Construction for 66-Kv. Wood Pole Line 
T hese types are used by the Tampa Electric Oompany 


29.7 mi. of Tjnpe C construction. One hundred and 
twenty-one electrical storms were experienced on each 
with the following operating record: 




Xnsiilator 

Oonetructlon 

Kick>outs 

replacements 

Type A 

34 

10 

Type B 

2 

6 

Type O 

8 

0 


Mileage and storms being equal for each line, results 
are directly comparable. Construction B with seven 
suspension insulators and therefore a very much higher 
flashover value than Construction C naturally gave the 
best results, but the improvement of construction C 
over A is very marked. Of course, a single year’s 
experience cannot be taken as conclusive. It should 
be noted that these circuits were among the very few 
reported which were operated with ungrounded trans¬ 
former neutrals. 


1. Properly installed, an overhead ground wire 
materially increases line reliability by reducing flash- 
overs due to lightning. 

2. In general, points of higher elevation along trans¬ 
mission lines are more subject to .flashovers than those 
of Idwffl* elevation. 

3. Flashovers on lines equipped with ground wires 
are more likely to develop at structures where the value 
of the earth resistance is high, especially if materially 
above 50 ohms. 

4. Earth resistances vary widely with the character 
of the soil, and, in the case of steel structures, with 
the nature of the foundation, making tests necessary 
if reasonable assurance as to their probable values is 
desired for any given installation. 

5. In practise the. installation of multiple ground 
wires on a transmission line appears to check theory; 
affording greater protection than a single wire. 

6. Shattffling of wood poles and CTossarms is greatly 
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reduced by properly installed ovM:;head gromid wires 
and also by bonding and grounding all hardware at 
every pole. 

7. Special construction may be resorted to with 
expectancy of reduced lightning outages on wood pole 
lines. 

8. The use of fused grading shields offers a promise 
of reduced outages due to flashovers, and matraially 
improved operation should result when this type of 
protection has been perfected through the development 
of more reliable fuses and other details of construction. 

The subcommittee takes this occasion to present the 
following recommendations: 

1. The committee commends in general the use of 
overhead ground wires. 

2. High conductivity ground wires have advantages 
from the standpoint of carrying off the energy, esp^ially 
of direct strokes. They are also of assistance in re¬ 
laying and in eliminating telephone interference. Such 
high conductivity may be secured with the use of a 
steel core surrounded by a layer of either copper or 
aluminum or by the use of Copperweld steel conductor. 

3. The installation of the ground wire should be as 
thorough mechanically as that consistent with the 
line conductors. It should be mounted with flexible 
supports. 

4. Ground wires should be connected to each tower 
in a steel tower line and to ground at least every 
thousand feet on a wood tower line and an effort should 
be made to secure low resistance grounds. 

5. More data such as given in this report are de¬ 
sirable in order to substantiate the theory in regard 
to lightning effects and the use of overhead ground 
wires. 

6. Due to the large number of variable factors 
which enter into the performance of transmission lines 
and the functioning of overhead ground wires during 
lightning disturbances and the limited amount of 
operating data available which can be used in making 
comparisons, it is impossible to draw definite conclu¬ 
sions regarding the effectiveness of overhead ground 
wires for* improving transmission line performance. 
It is therefore urged that the companies which have 
been keeping accurate records of transmission line 
p«f ormance continue this work, and other companies 
having tra n smission lines with and without overhead 
ground wires which are subject to comparable storm 
influence, and whose insulation strengths are uniform 
throughout their lengths and which are connected to 
the system by means of automatic switching equip¬ 
ment, prepare, to keep records on these lines including 
storm data, insulator replacements, damage to struc¬ 
tures, etc. Data on transmission line operation sub- 
mitt^ to the Institute should include all influencing 
factors in the design, construction, and operation of the 
lines on their performance. Accumulation of data 
for a number of years is necessary in order to average 
out as many variables as possible. 


< 7 ^ j’rom the rather limited amount of data obtained 
comparing performance of lines with and without 
overhead ground wires it would seem that a marked 
reduction in the number of flashovers due to lightning 
should be experienced on lines equipped with properly 
installed overhead grormd wires. The influence of 
methods employed in grounding and ground resist^ce, 
conductivity of the overhead ground wires, spacings, 
etc., also the effectiveness of overhead ground wires 
in protecting lines from direct lightning strokes, will 
require considerable additional study. 

8. For uniformity the following record is suggested 
for each important transmission line. An earnest 
attempt should be made to keep the data accurate. 

A. Physical Data. 

1. Individual circuit mileage. 

2. Height and arrangement of conductors. 

3. Height and arrangement of ground wires, if any. 

4. Kind of transmission structures and material. 

5. Number and type of insulators in standard sus¬ 
pension string. 

6. Effective 60-cycle flashover of same. 

7. Data on arcing horns, grading rings, etc., if any. 

B. Operating Data. 

1. Number of electrical storms to which lines were 
exposed during lightning season or calendar year. 

2. Number of flashovers resulting therefrom (per 
circuit, when more than one circuit is installed on the 
same line). 

3. Number of insulators damaged by flashover and 
position of same. 

Positions should include as far as possible: 

a. ' Tower location, 

b. Conductor position, 

c. Position of unit in the string. 

4. Any pertinent facts which may be uncovered in 
the investigation of a case of lightning damage. 

The accumulated data should be forwarded early in 
February of each year to the Chairman of the Power 
Transmission and Distribution Committee so that the 
material may be studied and reported upon in the 
Committee’s Aimual Report. 


Discussion 

1927 LIGHTNING EXPERIENCE ON 132-KV. 

TRANSMISSION LINES 

(Spokn) 

PROTECTION OF TRANSMISSION LINES FROM 
INTERRUPTION BY LIGHTNING (REPORT OF 
SUB-COMMITTEE ON POWER TRANS¬ 
MISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 

(WaMjAIJ) 

Niow Yokk, N. Y., .Ianxiaut 29, 1929 
J. H. Coxj In Mr. Sporn’s paper a sugjjestion was niado 
that a seeopd ground wire should poasibly be so placed as to be 
most influential on the lowest conductor, and thus equali/.e the 
induced potentials on the three wires. This woidd necessitate 
placit^ it some place below the top of the lino. Wo believe that 
in so placing it, part of its value would be lost. A ground 
wire is undoubtedly effective in conducting many direct strokes 
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* to ground without involving the line conductors in the stroke. 
In order to do this it is essential that the ground wires be placed 
above the line wires and in a position favorable to take the direct 
hits of lightning. 

C. E. Ambelan^s Referring to Mr. Sporn’s paper, I should 
like to present a few of the facts which we have, showing pro¬ 
tection afforded by ground wires. 

Durng 1928 we had only three intermptions due to lightning 
on ouriines. In 1927 we had two flashovers on the lines equipped 
.with glound wires. Pig. 1 herewith shows three lines which I 
will usr to illustrate the protection of circuits by ground wires. 
These eines were put into operation in 1925. Line A-R was 
equippeld with ground wire at the beginning. During 1925 and 

1926 it operated without any interruptions due to lightning. 
Line A-(7 is on the same towers for 10 mi. In 1925 and 1926 
line A-C tripped out seven times each year due to lightning. In 

1927 we installed a ground wire on the opposite side of the 
tower from .X to C, which made the line equipped from A to C 
with a ground wire on the other side of the tower. The line 
tripped out six times that year. Before the start of the lightning 
season in 1928, we equipped the line with a ground wire directly 
over the circuit. There were no interruptions during 1928. 
Line C-Z>, without ground wire, tripped out 9 times in 1925 and 
19 times in 1926. With the installation of the ground wire in 
March, 1927, the intermptions were reduced to one in 1927, 
and to none in 1928. 

"A" 



We made a cheek of the lightning storms and found that in 
that territory there was practically the same number in each 
year. 

James S. Mahan and M« G. Lloyd: In connection with 
the papers on held investigations of lightning, it may be of 
interest to present the statistical results of an investigation of 
the damage done by lightning to the properties of electric light 
and power companies undertaken from the insurance standpoint. 

In 1924 the Western Actuarial Bureau instituted an investiga¬ 
tion among electric light and power companies in the territory 
west of the Alleghany Mountains reaching to the Pacific Coast 
and extending from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. Arrange¬ 
ments were made with 248 companies in this territory to supply 
data regarding the value of the property exposed and the nature 
and financial extent of the damages caused by direct strokes of 
lightning or by surges occurring on their lines during lightning 
storms. The data secured covered principally the calendar 
years 1925 and 1926. Data were received from 240 companies 
scattered over 30 states. Losses were reported by 165 of these 
companies, reports of nearly all of the companies covering a 
period of at least two years. The only state in.the specified 
area from which losses were not reported was Utah: 

The total value of the properties exposed to damage by light¬ 
ning, of the companies reporting, amounted to about $819,756,000. 
This value includes power house and substation buildings, con¬ 
tents, and out-door apparatus. The total losses attributed to 
lightning over a 2-year period amounted to slightly more than 
$631,000, or about 0.04 per cent per annum. 


Included in the reports were statements as to whether lightning 
arresters and choke coils were used to protect lines and equip¬ 
ment, and the type of arrester used. In presenting the results, 
nothing is said about types of arresters involved, since the total 
number of arresters of each type involved are not known, and 
consequently the number of cases of damage involving each type 
of arrester would not serve to discriminate between types of 
arrester as to the relative protective value of each. Neither has 
any attempt been made to indicate the value of arresters in 
general, since without knowledge of the amount of protection 
provided, conclusions cannot be drawn as to the extent to which 
protection was actually afforded. It is, of course, impossible to 
determine how much damage would have resulted if arresters 
had not been used at all. 

. The table below will give some idea of the distribution of 
damage among different classes of equipment within stations 
and upon the lines. Without counting interruptions to service 
due to circuit-breakers being tripped or fuses blown, and without 
counting instances of additional damage to fuses, there were 
reported altogether 4450 instances of damage, and in 4099 of 
these cases protection had been provided in the form of lightning 
arresters of one type or another. It may be stated that losses 
were heavier and more frequent on those systems whose operating 
conditions resulted in equipment being used at or near its rated 
capacity. 


Number of pieces of appai*atiis damaged 

Total 

Having 

arrester 

protection 

Transformers, including 296 bushings. 

1774 

1610 

Metering equipment.... 

1280 

1260 

Lightning aiTesters. 

137 

Rotating machines. 

117 

110 

Oil switches, including 30 bushings. 

146 

133 

Air-break switches. 

71 

61 

Switchboards. 

13 

13 

Bus slaructures or insulators. 

35 

34 

Line insulators. 

408 

371 

Line condiictors. 

241 

215 

Pole or crossarm. 

216 

155 

Potheads.. 

6 

5 


S. M. Jones: (communicated after adjournment) In Mr. 
Sporn's paper and in other papers and summaries of lightning 
studies presented from time to time, the analyses of interruptions 
have been presented in tables in each of which the final figure has 
been the number of interruptions per mile or per hundred miles 
of circuit. Our own company has done considerable investigat¬ 
ing similar to the American Gas and Electric Company, has 
prepared tables quite similar to Mr, Sporn’s, and has attempted 
to draw certain conclusion from them and comparisons between 
the operation of different lines. The criticism which follows, 
therefore, applies to the work of all of us who have been maldng 
lightning investigations.' 

First, I do not believe that any commonly accepted definition 
as to what constitutes an interruption to a circuit has ever been 
definitely established. Certainly this should be the first step 
so that tables prepared by different companies would all be on a 
common basis. Some operating departments classify a line as 
being interrupted when the circuit is dead. This includes pre¬ 
arranged interruptions, and also interruptions on a line which 
may be due to trouble on other circuits which interrupt the 
power supply to the line in question. Obviously, this is not a 
proper classification for lightning investigations. In our studies 
we have classified a circuit as being interrupted only when one or 
both ends of the line have been automatically disconnected 
from the station buses due to trouble or flashover on that par¬ 
ticular circuit. 

Another criticism is that we have not yet arrived at a common 
^nn of interruptions per unit or units of something tangible 
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POWER TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 


•wMcli can actually be used as a basis of comparison for the 
performance of lines. In order to bring these summaries of 
interruptions to a common basis tbere are several factors which 
come to mind which must be considered, and there may be othera. 

P. H. Thomas mentioned and elaborated on one of them, namely, 
that of ground resistance. As he said, it is probable ttat in so far 
as lightning voltages of steep wave front are concerned, we shouia 
study not the resistance, but the impedance of the ground Mtum 
path. Personally, I.beUeve we have spent rather too much tune 
and money in trying to determine ground resistances and have 
not gone very far, and have neglected some other perhaps more 
important considerations which affect lightning flashovers. 

The circuits to be strictly comparable must, of course, operate 
at the same voltage and have the same type of construction 
(towers, insulators, ground wires, and conductors). They must 
also pass through similar types of country since a difference in 
terrain has an appreciable effect on the ground resisUnoe or 
reactance. This factor wiU be one of the hardest to detune 
and apply in some terms of interruptions per unit of impedance. 

To my mind one of the most important factors to be considered 
and one which can be fairly readily taken care of to bring analysis 
of circuits to a common basis, is the number of storms or lightmng 
flashes within a limited distance of the transmission line. Thus, 
instead of arriving at a figure of interruptions per mile, it would 
be interruptions per mile per storm or lightning flash. 

In practically every section of the country most storms foUow 
a rather definite path which should be determinable from weather 
reports obtained by operators or by storm intensity recorders. 
The reason that this factor becomes so important is that in some 
oases a storm patli may be parallel to certain transmission lines, 
while in the case of other circuits the path may be at right angles 
to them. It would naturally be expected that where storms 
paraUel a line there would be more interruptions than if they 
merely crossed over it. The figure of interruptions per mile 
does not consider this feature. 

Still another factor of major importance affecting circuit 
outages is the possible short-eiroxiit kv-a. on the line. Investiga^ 
tions on the Southeastern Power and Light Company system, 
particularly on some 110-kv. lines approximately 250 mi. long 
and having only one source of supply, have indicated that during 
the past two years all insulator failures have been within 50 
mi. of the source end of the line. It was also found that many 
flashovers have occurred at points near the distant end of the, 
line which did not cause outages, indicatir^ that there was not 
sufficient power current to maintain the arc once it was es¬ 


tablished by the lightmng flashover. This factor might very 
easily be considered and we would then arrive at a figure of 
interruptions to a line dixe to lightning, per mile, per lightning 
flash (within some specified distance of the. line), per 100,000 
kv-a of possible short-circuit current. 

Unquestionably, there are other factors which must be con¬ 
sidered iu any transmission system analysis, and many others 
■will be brought forth as our investigations continue, but those 
previously mentioned mxxst certainly be included to obtain any 
basis of comparison of the performance of different transmission 

°'*PhUlp Sporn» Mr. Jones’ comments on the methods ,of 
recording and interpreting interruptions and keeping complete 
data on lightning storms are most vital to a logical analysis of 
lightmng troubles. On oixr 132-lrv. system we record as one 
interruption a circuit-breaker opening, whether at one or both 
ends of the circuit, when oaxxsed by apparent lightning troxxble 
on the 132-kv. circuit itself. Our relay system is sxxch that we 
rarely interrupt a 132-kv. cirexxit except when trouble occxxrs on 
that circuit. Thus, low-voltago cirexxit lightning interruptions 
do not cause l.32-lcv. iixtemxptioiis, and the outages or mterrup- 
tions reported in my paper include only cases of trouble on the 
132-kv. circuit, known or apparently due to lightning. 

In the matter of securing storm data, wo are making a practise 
of recording lightning storms observed at points along the 132- 
kv lines where operators are located. In this way wo can ob¬ 
tain a general idea of the severity, frequency, axid eoxirse of 
storms. However, it is readily conceivable that local storms 
occur along the lincx tlial ai-o never recorded in oxir lightixxng data. 
In fact data we have secured with surge recorders and Idydono- 
graphs seem to bear this out, Fxxx-tlier, to obtain complete storm 
data on some 1000 mi. of line with operatora located from 30 to 
120 mi. apart as a roxitine operating job is impossible; and to 
undertake this task as sptMsial work during the lightmng season 
is eqxxally oxit of the question. 

By comparing yearly records of the performaxxce of existing 
lines during the lightning season much can be learned even 
though the storm frequency is not identical from year to year. 
Also, considerable information can be gained by the comparison 
of Mm with different soil conditions, under diffei-ent 

exposure, and with different connected Icv-a. generator capacity. 

The measuring instruments for lightning comparison on trans¬ 
mission lines are at present crude and their calibration not 
standardized as Mr. Jone.s points out, but I feel we are making 
distinct progress in helping to solve the lightning problem. 



Power Factor and Dielectric Constant in Viscous 

Dielectrics 


by DONALD 

Associate, 

Synopsis.—paper gives the results of a study of the peculiar 
variation xoiih temperature and frequency of the dielectric constant 
and power factor of rosin, rosin oil, and castor oiL It includes 
data showing at several frequencies the relation of dielectric constant 
and poioer factor to the composition of vulcanized rtihber. 

Electrical double refraction in rosin at different frequencies and 
tcmperniurcs is discussed in relation to its behavior as a dielectric. 
It is shown that the viscosity is a decisive factor controlling both the 
electrical and optical behavior. The facts are important in themselves 
hut it is ^mssihle fo interpret them by a modern physical theory, the 
Dehyc^ dipole theory, which it is believed hus not hitherto been 
applied to commercial dielectrics. On this theory the anomalous 


W. KITCHIN* 
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change of dielectric constant and power factor with temperature and 
frequency is attributed not to impurities or heterogeneity of structure 
hut to molecules contaming electric doublets which try to orient 
themselves in an electric field. The rotation of the dipole molecules 
in a viscous medium gives rise to frictional heed loss expressed as 
power factor, and also to a contribution to the dielectric constant which 
vanishes when the dipoles arc prevented from responding by too great 
viscosity or loo high frequency. 

For the sake of intelligibility, an outline of the dipole theory is 
first presented and then the experimental results are discussed on the 
basis of that theory, 

« >(( *» 41 


I. Introduction 

HE behavior of dielectrics in alternating fields 
has been the subject of considerable experimental 
and theoretical investigation. The majority of 
the theories advanced to explain the anomalous be¬ 
havior have been based on models of various degrees of 
complexity, and are for the most part modifications of 
Maxwell’s® theory. In some cases the models have 
been purely electrical— e. g., combinations of capacities 
and resistances so chosen and arranged as to fit a given 
set of experimental data. While these theories are 
often very useful in the practical study of complex 
dielectrics, such as impregnated paper, etc., it is the 
belief of the writer, based on the experimental results 
of this paper, that the behavior of viscous, homogeneous 
liquid dielectrics, with respect to the change of power 
factor and dielectric constant with temperature, can 
best be interpreted on the basis of molecular orienta¬ 
tion according to the Debye dipole theory, in partic¬ 
ular his theory of anomalous dispersion and absorption. 

If an oil like transil oil is tested at 60 cycles, it is 
generally found that the power factor increases with 
rising temperature because of the increasing leakage 
current, while the dielectric constant drops because of 
the decrease in density. On the other hand, certain 
viscous liquids, like rosin oil; show at high frequencies a 
rise in dielectric constant accompanied by a pronounced 
power factor maximum. If the testing frequency is 
raised, the maxima of both power factor and dielectric 
constant are shifted to higher temperatures. This type 
of behavior is the main concern of the present paper. 
An attempt is made to show that the ohserved facts 
can be accounted for by a molecular mechanism which 
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also enables us to predict approximately how a certain 
material will behave under given conditions. 

It should be stated at the outset that the work was 
originally undertaken for industrial purposes with no 
thought of any molecular theories, and for that reason 
the materials studied were not so well defined chemi¬ 
cally as those a physicist might choose for a rigorous 
test of the Debye* theory. Nevertheless the results 
are in good qualitative agreement with the theory 
and it is hoped that they may serve the double purpose 
of interesting electrical engineers in the application of 
molecular theory to practical dielectric problems, and 
at the same time of showing that the study of power 
loss in commercial materials can lead to facts important 
to the physical theory. 

Since the dipole theory of dielectrics may not be 
familiar to all who are interested in insulating materials, 
an outline is given here. The concept of dipole, mole¬ 
cules and their probable behavior in alternating fields 
under certain conditions is discussed. For a full 
presentation of the theoiy, the treatise of Debye should 
be consulted.! 

IL Molecular Behavior in Electric Fields 

By convention the dielectric constant of vacuum is 
taken as 1. In matter subjected to the electric field, 
this contribution of mpty space is supposed still to be 
present in addition to that of the material itself. Since 
it is uninfluenced by any changes in the material, it 
can be dismissed and our attention turned to the 
manner in which the molecules of the material con¬ 
tribute to the electrical properties. 

1. Displacement Electrons. In the molecules of a 
dielectric the electrons are bound by quasi-elastic 
forces to positions of equilibrixun with respect to the 
positive nuQlei from which they can be displaced by an 


fAji English text “Polar Molecules” by Debye is announced 
by the Chemical Catalog Co. 
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electric field only to a certain distance without dis¬ 
rupting the molecules. The displacement of bound 
electric charges is called polarization. In each volume 
element of a polarized dielectric, the centers of positive 
and negative charge no longer coincide. The relative 
motion of the charges in an alternating field gives rise 
to a charging current and contributes to the dielectric 
constant. The motion of the electrons in following the 
field may be considered to take place without lag and 
with no dissipation of energy. 

2. Concept of a Dipole Molecule. There exist 
substances whose molecules are polarized even in the 
unstressed state on account of their atomic configura¬ 
tion. Each molecule forms a permanent elecWc 
doublet, called a dipole, with lines of force analogous to 
those of a permanent magnet. The product of the 
separation of centers of charge by the amount of charge 
of either sign gives the fixed dipole moment which is 
of the order of magnitude of 1 X lO-^* (cm. X electro¬ 
static units). Dipole molecules are those which fail to 
fulfill certain conditions of symmetry. The leading 
substances whose molecules are dipoles, such as water, 
the alcohols, nitrobenzene, are characterized by very 
high dielectric constant. The contribution of the 
displacement electrons to the dielectric constant is 
small compared to that due to dipole orientation in 
these substances. 

S. Dipole OrientaUon. Since the dipole molecule 
contains an electric doublet, it is evident that it will 
tend to line up in the direction of an electric field. We 
might think of the molecules of a gas or liquid behaving 
like a large number of compass needles in a magnetic 
field. The actual behavior is not so simple, however, 
because in a gas or liquid the molecules are in rapid 
motion. The effect of any ordinary field is only a 
relatively small one superimposed on the thermal 
motion. Calculation by Debye’s* theory shows that 
to orient all the molecules of an ordinary dipole liquid 
at room temperature, a potential gradient of the order 
of 20 million volts per inch would be required. Never¬ 
theless, at any instant with a given field there is a cer¬ 
tain average component in the direction of the field of 
all the dipole moments which contributes to the polari¬ 
zation. The higher the temperature, the more vigorous 
the thermal motion and the less the tendency of the 
molecules to respond to the field. 

It is of interest to consider the effect of increase of 
temperature on the dielectric constant, with respect to 
the three contributions. The contribution 1 of empty 
space is unaffected. The contribution of the dis¬ 
placement electrons decreases because the density 
decreases. If dipole molecules are preset, the effect 
is twofold; the number of dipole molecules in unit 
volume is diminished and also the average response 
per molecule, so that the drop in dielectric constant is 
more marked. A striking example of such a drop in 
dielectric constant is shown by the right branch of the 


curve for ether in Fig. 1. Table I shows the same 
behavior in the ease of the alcohols at temperatures 
above their freezing points. Thus, the normal behavior 
of a liquid dielectric containing dipole molecules is to 
exhibit a more rapid decrease of dielectric constant 
with rising temperatiu'e than can be accounted for by 
the density change alone. 

4. Influence of the Medium on Dipole Orientation. 
Since the response of the displacement electrons to the 
field merely produces a state of strain in the molecules 
without tending to turn them, it is evident that the 
state of aggregation of the material will have but slight 
influence on their contribution. It is quite different 



Fig. 1—CuavB showing Change of Dielectric Constant op 
Ether with Temperature Ibnardi'’ 

with the dipole molecules. For a dipole to respond to 
the electric field, it is necessary for a molecule, as a 
whole, to turn, and any factor which affects the ease 
of turning will affect the response. 

a. Effect of Arresting Dipole Motion Suddenly. Sup¬ 
pose we could in some way fix the dipoles so that they 
cOuld no longer follow an alternating field. Then 
their contribution to the dielectric constant would 
disappear. In this way we might recognize the dipole 
contribution. Freezing a dipole liquid produces this 
result. Some .examples from a paper by Ratnowsky’ 
are given in Table I. The curve dielectric constant 
vs. temperature for ether shows it clearly. 

TABLE I 


Substance 

Temp, 
deg. cent. 

Diel. const. 

Amyl Alcohol. 

20 

16.0 


-100 

30,1 


frozen 

2.4 

Ethyl Alcohol. 

20 

2.5.8 


-120 

54.6 


frozen 

2.7 

Methyl Alcohol. 

20 

31.2 


-100 

60.0 


frozen 

3.07 

Water. 

18 

81.1 

Ice. 

• * • • 

3.16 


Thus, neglecting the change of density, we may say 
that the dipole contribution in amyl alcohol at —100 
is roughly 28, in ethyl alcohol at -120 it is 52, in 
methyl alcohol 47, and in wata* 78. 
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In these cases, the dielectric constant increases with 
lowered temperature down to the freezing point. 

b. Effect of Arresting Dipole Motion Gradually. 
If instead of suddenly arresting the dipole orientation 
we could apply a gradual braking action, the dielectric 
constant, instead of dropping abruptly, would fall 
gradually to the value corresponding to the contribu¬ 
tion of displacement electrons and of free space. This 
gradual slowing down of the dipole motion occurs in 
liquids which on being cooled exhibit a great increase in 
"dscosity instead of freezing to crystalline solids. 
Rosin oil, castor oil, and glycerine (see Bock‘) are 
good examples of this type of liquid. The dipole 
orientation is opposed by the viscosity of the liquid and 
when it becomes very great, the molecules can respond 
only to a slowly changing field. They are not feed, 
as in a frozen liquid, but have only become sluggish. 
In a one million cycle field, the response of the dipoles 
finally becomes negligible as the temperature is lowered, 
because the direction of the field changes too rapidly for 
them to follow. The dielectric constant for this 
frequency is then due only to the displacement electrons 
and to free space. The dipoles can still respond to a 
less rapidly changing field and the dielectric constant 
for 60 cycles is higher. A simple analogy would be a 
bottle half full of molasses. If you invert it, the molas¬ 
ses will take a certain time to flow down. If you 
turn it over and over rapidly, the response to gravity 
will be slight and it will behave like a solid. If the 
molasses is warmed or diluted to decrease the viscosity, 
it will respond to more rapid turning. 

5. Losses Due to Dipole Friction. The motion of the 
dipole molecules turning in a viscous environment gives 
rise to frictional losses, so that some of the energy of the 
field is dissipated in the form of heat. The magnitude 
of the resulting power factor is determined by two 
factors, namdy, the amount of motion, of which the 
dielectric constant is a function, and the viscosity 
opposing the motion. At temperatures where the vis¬ 
cosity is low, the dipole power factor (so called to dis¬ 
tinguish it from that due to leakage) is ^all. On the 
other hand, at viscosities great enough practically to 
prevent orientation the power factor is again small. 
The maximxnn occtirs in the intermediate region of 
temperature wh^e the resultant of motion and high 
viscosity is greatest. This is the region where the 
dielectric constant decreases with falling temp^ature, 
as shown by the experimental results of the present 
work. As already pointed out, in viscous liquids, as 
distinguished from crystalline solids, the dipoles are not 
feed and can therefore follow a field which reverses 
sufficiently slowly. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that with a given liquid in a definite state, the mole¬ 
cules can follow an alternating field with ease up to some 
range of frequencies where it becomes difficult for them 
to respond. We might then speak of a characteristic 
frequency for a given material. By this is roughly 
meant that the molecules can readily follow a field of 


lower frequency than the characteristic frequency, but 
that at higher frequencies the orientation falls off. 
A more precise conception of the characteristic fre¬ 
quency is given in the following sketch of the Debye‘ 
theory of anomalous dispersion. 

III. The Debye Theory op Anomalous Dispersion 
AND Absorption 

1. A number of liquids which at ordinary frequencies 
are characterized by unusually high dielectric constants 
was found by Drude® and others to suffer a marked 
decrease in dielectric constant with increasing frequency 
in the very high frequency region of the electrical spec¬ 
trum. This decrease was accompanied by a pronounced 
eno’gy absorption. Water showed a drop from 
e = 81 to e = 3. The following table, quoted from 
Debye* shows the behavior of amyl alcohol and 
glycerine. 


TABLE n 


Amyl Alcohol 18 deg. cent. 


Glycerine 15 deg. cent. 


Frequency 

Diel. Const. 

Frequency 

Diel. Const. 

Low 

16 

25 X 10* — 

56.2 

160 X 108 

10.8 

160 X 10* -- 

39.1 

412 X 10® ^ 

4.7 

400 X 10* <- 

25.4 



111 X 10* -- 

2.53 


Such decrease of dielectric constant with increasing 
frequency is called “anomalous dispersion,” a term 
derived from Optics where “normal dispersion” means 
increase of refractive index n with increasing light 
frequency. In the vicinity of an absorption band the 
opposite change may occur, and is called “anomalous 
dispersion;” The accompanying pronounced absorp¬ 
tion of light energy is called “anomalous absorption.” 
On the Maxwell electromagnetic theory e — n^ and 
therefore the change of e with frequency is also called 
“dispersion” and is “anomalous” when e drops with 
increasing frequency. The energy loss in this region is 
likewise called “anomalous absorption.” Anomalous 
dispersion and absorption are therefore defined as a 
decrease in dielectric constant with increasing applied 
frequency accompanied by a power factor maximum. 

As Debye says, it is natural to attribute this anoma¬ 
lous dispersion to the fact that whereas the displacement 
electrons can respond to alternating fields of any fre¬ 
quency, dipole orientation becomes increasingly difficult 
with rising frequency. Therefore, anomalous disp^- 
sion and absorption should occur only in dipole liquids. 

Consider such a liquid between the plates of a con¬ 
denser. In the unstressed state, the thermal motion 
of the molecules gives rise to a perfectly random arrange¬ 
ment and the vector sum in any direction oftheindivid- 
ual dipole moments is 0. There is no polarization. 
If an electrost?itic field is now applied, there is a ten¬ 
dency for some of the slower moving molecules to line 
up in the field. The perfectly random arrangement of 
the molecules in the unstressed liquid changes to a 
somewhat more orderly one. If the field is removed, 
the molecules revert to the previous random state. 
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Whereas the displacement electrons spring back to 
their unstressed positions in the molecules instan¬ 
taneously, the dipole molecules require a finite time to 
return to the original random state. The arrangement 
produced by the field falls off exponentially, and the 
time required to drop to the 1 /eth part is called the 
‘‘relaxation time,” t (e = 2.718, the base of the 
natural logarithms). The relaxation time is thus a 
measure of the quickness of the response of the dipole 
molecules. The reciprocal of the relaxation time 

~ gives the ‘‘characteristic jrequeney” fo. It depends in 

a given substance on the size of the molecule, the tem¬ 
perature, and the viscosity. If the assumptions are 
made that the molecules are spheres of radius r, and 
that the frictional resistance opposing their turning 
obeys the same law as with an ordinary sphere, we have, 
according to Debye: 

, 1 kT T 

7 “ 8 T^rir^ “ — times a constant ( 1 ) 

/o = characteristic frequency 


reproducing the curves calculated by Debye for glycer¬ 
ine, than by giving the mathematical development 
of the theory. The results which are plotted against 

/ 

log - 7 — are the refractive index n and tlie index of 
Jo 

absorption a. Since they are functions of the dielectric 
constant and energy loss respectively, their behavior 
with respect to frequency is similar and it is unneces¬ 
sary to convert them to the usual electrical quantities. 

In the curves showing the experimental results, the 
general resemblance to these theoretical curves may 
readily be noted. The direction of the experimental 
curves is opposite, because the ratio ///«is decreasing 
with rising temperature. 

2. The Frequency Region of Anomalous Dispersion. 
In the past it has been difficult to obtain conclusive 
data to support the theory of anomalous dispemion. 
The reason lies in the extremely liigh frequencies neces¬ 
sary to produce the effect. Consider the case of water. 
At 27 deg. cent. (300 absolute), the viscosity coefficient 
1 ? = 0.01. If the radius of the molecule is taken firs 


r = radius of sphere equivalent to the actual 
molecule 

V = coefficient of viscosity 

k = Boltzmann constant, 1.37 X 10->“ erg per 
deg. cent. 

T = absolute temperature 

This relation is an ideal one which can be expected, 
when applied to viscous liquids like rosin and castor oil, 
to give only the correct order -of magnitude. Knowl¬ 
edge of /o shows in what frequency range anomalous 
dispersion and absorption should occur. As long as 
the applied frequency/is low compared to /o, the dipoles 
are able to respond to the field, and the dielectric 
constant is independent of the frequency. On the 
other hand, when / is much higher than /«, the field 
change faster than the dipoles can turn, so fiat the 
dipole contribution to e disappears. Moreover, since 
the alternating field produces practically no turning, 
the frictional loss vanishes and the dipole power factor 
becomes negligible. The region of e drop and maYiTyinm 
power factor occurs where / and/o are comparable. 

By means of statistical reasoning, Debye obtains 
relations which permit the calculation of the power loss 
from the change €0 - 6 „' where eo means the dielectric 
coi^tant at frequencies much lower than /o and Co, 
that at frequencies so high that the dipole respond 
has disappeared. The energy loss is maximum when 

-L- _r eo 

fo - eo + 2 Vt" (2) 

c 00 

For materials like rosin oil in which the change in e is 
small, the power factor maximum comes almost ex¬ 
actly at / = /(,. 

The general natiue of the phenomenon of anomalous 
dispersion and absoiption is more readily shown by 



Fia. 2 —^Thbobbtioai. Cubves showing Anomalous Disper¬ 
sion AND AbsOBPTION IN GlTCEBINE [DbBTB') 

as 1 X 10-* cm,, for single molecules, and as twice that 
amount for associated molecules, we obtain by Equa¬ 
tion (1) characteristic frequencies of 50 billion and 6 
billion cycles. The phenomenon of anomalous dis¬ 
persion and absorption has been studied in this fre¬ 
quency region by waves obtained from extremely 
minute Hertz oscillators. Optical methods were used 
to measure n and a. Such waves are difficult to pro¬ 
duce and to control, and are highly damped and va¬ 
riable in intensity. The outstanding work of this sort 
has been done by Nichols and Tear.^ 

If the region of anomalous disperaion could be shifted 
into a more accessible frequency region, such as that 
of the radio waves, the measurements would be more 
reliable and easier to make. Quoting from Debye- 
“Partieular emphasis, at least qualitatively, may be 
placed on the prediction that (a) substances with large 
molecules. and great viscosity must show noticeable 
^omalous dispersion and absorption even at relatively 
long waves, ^d (b), that the dispersion and particularly 
f^e absorption will be very sensitive to tmnperature 
since the coefficient, of viscosity is very dependent on 
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temperature.” He points to the behavior of amyl 
alcohol and glycerine (Table II) in support of the shift 
to lower frequencies. The experimental results of the 
present paper are in agreement with both predictions. 
It is shoum that even at frequencies as low as 60 cycles 
it is possible to obtain anomalous dispersion and ab- 



Fig. 3 

Cs standard variable condenser 
Cx test condenser 
G micro-ammeter 
R decade resistance 
L inductance 
D drop coil of a few turns 
F,C, crystal rectifier 
0 coupling to oscillator 

sorption. Thus, the range of the phenomena has been 
extended from the extreme frequency region of billion^ 
of cycles to that with which electrical engineers are 
concerned. 

IV. Experimental Method 

The apparatus and method were very simple. The 
first series of experiments was made at one million 
cycles, the temperature being varied. A simple 
Hartley oscillator using a UX 201-A tube supplied the 
high-frequency current. Wavemeters were used to 
measure the frequency. 

The measuring circuit is a simple resonant circuit 
with the experimental and the standard condenser in 
parallel. With C* in and R = 0, the circuit is tuned to 
resonance by varying C,. The voltage drop across 
coil D causes a current, rectified by the crystal, to 
flow through G. The coupling to the oscillator is 
adjusted to give a suitable galvanometer deflection. 
Then C* is removed, the circuit retuned, and E increased 
to give the same deflection. Then Cs = C, 2 — C,i, the 
difference in the two readings of C,. The equivalent 
series resistance of C, is obtained by the relation: 

Rs = R(C,2/Csy 

From the measured values, the power factor is obtained 
by the equation 

F F ^ 2 TT fb Cx Rx* 

For the work at higher frequencies up to 11 million 
cycles, the same principles were followed. A suitable 
oscillator and measuring circuit were used. Instead 
of the decade resistance a set of resistances was made, 
conristing of short straight lengths of No. 40 cupron 


wire, soldered to heavy copper lead and sealed into 
glass tubes. Insertion of these resistors in the circuit 
caused very little detuning. 

The test condensers consisted of coaxial metal 
cylinders. Tests showed the power factor and the 
capacity variation with temperature of the empty con¬ 
densers to be negligible. 

V. Discussion op Experimental Results . 

It was not until after a number of tests had been made 
that the molecular interpretation suggested itself. 
Tested at one million cycles, a sample of a cable com¬ 
pound containing 5 per cent of rosin showed higher 
power factor at room temperatm^ than at 200 deg. 
fahr., whereas at 60 cycles the behavior was the reverse. 
The ingredients were then tested separately. Transil 
oil tested at one million cycles between 70 deg. and 160 
deg. fahr. showed negligible power factor. Light 
amber petrolatum showed a gradual decrease in power 
factor from 0.16 per cent at 74 deg. to 0.03 per cent at 
210 d^. The dielectric constant decreased with rising 
temperature as expected. The peculiar behavior of a 
commercial rosin oil (50 per cent rosin, 50 per cent 
mineral oil) shown in Fig. 4 gave the first hint of an 
explanation of the anomalous change in power factor 
and dielectric constant. Inspection of the viscosity 
curve shows that the power factor maximum and the 



Poweb-EACTOR Maximum at 1 Million Gtcles 


Z> « dielectric constant 
P * per cent power factor 
V « viscosity Stormer—^miilutes per 100 turns 
Subscripts refer to composition of mixtures: 

1 100 per cent rosin oil (containing 130 per cent rosin) 

2 80 per cent rosin oil 20 per cent Transil oil 

3 50 per cent rosin oil 50 per cent Transil oil 

4 20 per cent rosin oil 80 per cent Transil oil 


drop in dielectric constant occurs in a temperature 
r^on where the viscosity ino’ease is very rapid. This 
suggests the idea that the power factor and a part of the 
dielectric constant depends on some mode of motion 
which is greatly influenced by the viscosity of the 
medium. Dipole orientation discussed above readily 
accounts for this behavior. 

1. Effect of IXkiMon. If the behavior was due to 
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some chemical change in the dissolved rosin rather than 
to the effect of viscosity, dilution with a neutral oil 
(t. c., one of negligible power factor) like Transil oil, 
should merely decrease the power factor without shift¬ 
ing the position of the maximum. If, on the other 
hand, the dipole explanation is correct, dilution with 
Transil oil to decrease the viscosity should shift both 
the power factor and dielectric constant curves for 
constant frequency to lower temperatimes. Obviously, 
since the concentration of dipoles is decreased by 
dilution, the dielectric constant drop and the maximum 
power factor are diminished. Fig. 4 shows that the 
curves for one million cycles shift in the predicted 
■ .manner. For each concentration of rosin oil, the cor¬ 
responding curves show the same relative positions. 
It is readily seen that an enormous increase of viscosity 
is necessary to cut down the orientation sufficiently to 
cause a large power factor decrease. This is to be 
expected, since the great increase in dipole friction with 
rising viscosity partly counteracts the effect of diminish¬ 
ing orientation. The same reasoning expla ins the fact 
that the dielectric constant always starts to fall at 
lowffl- viscosity, i. e., higher temperatime, than where 
the power factor maximum is reached. 

Substitution of the more viscous Nujol for Transil oil 
in a 50 per cent mix with rosin oil shifted the position 
of the power factor maximum from 40 deg. to 56 deg. 
fahr. This is additional proof of the orientation theory, 
since the mere substitution of one neutral oil for another 
should have no chemical effect on the rosin content. 
Repladng the Transil oil' with 50 per cent of heavy 
cylinder oil caused a still greater shift to 75 deg. 

An interesting fact was shown by the behavior of a 
mix of 60 per cent rosin oil in 140 deg. paraffin. At 
122 deg. it was apparently solid, yet the power factor 
curve showed no break. The explanation lies in the 
fact that the apparent consistency is not a true indica¬ 
tion of the actual environment opposing the motion 
of the dipole molecules. In the stiff, salve-like mixture 
there is a distributed liquid component in which the 
dipoles turn freely xmtil this liquid component becomes 
very viscous. An analogy is electrol 3 rtic conduction in a 
dilute gelatine gel where the ions pass unhindered by the 
apparent solidity. Of course, the viscosity of the liquid 
component is affected by the change in composition as 
the paraffin separates out. This kind of behavior of 
apparent solids has led some investigators to attribute 
power factor maxima and dielectric constant drops to 
change in state of the material. In such cases a change 
of applied frequency should furnish a criterion. Lowct 
frequency should shift the curves into the solid region, 
while much higher frequency should cause the whole 
change to occur in the liquid state. 

2. Effect of Change of Frequency. Equation (2) 
shows that when eo — e<a is small, the power factor 
peak and the drop in e occur very nearly at / = /o. 
According to Equation (1), /»is proportional to T/if, 
for a given material. The viscosity curves show the 


change of viscosity with temperature to be very great, 
so that a relatively small change in the temperature of 
rosin, for example, causes an enormous change in the 
characteristic frequency. It is tha-efore much more 
convenient to work at fixed frequency and variable 
temperature, i. e., f constant and fa varying greatly, 
than to keep fa constant (constant temperature) and 
employ a correspondingly wide range of applied fre¬ 
quencies. Although the behavior observed when this 
method is used cannot strictly be called “anomalous 
dispersion” as defined in Section III, it is obviously due 
to the same cause, being determined by the ratio f/fa. 
On this basis, at higher fixed applied frequencies the 
curves would shift to higher temperatures. Fig. 5 
shows the results at 60 cycles, 1 million, and 10 million 
cycles, obtained with Hercules Wood Rosin F. The 
two higher frequency curves and the viscosity curve are 
plotted from data obtained by the writer; the data for 
the 60-cycle curve arid the resistivity curve were kindly 
furnished by the Hercules Powder Co. These curves 
show some very interesting features with regard to the 
orientation theory. 

a. Dielectric Constant of Rosin vs. Temperature and 
Frequency. The course of the dielectric constant curves 
is in good agreement with the theory. At 80 deg. fahr. 

€ is the same for all three frequencies. This value 
•e = 2.68 is due to the displacement electrons alone, as 
shown by the fact that the poww factor has dropped to 
negligible values. The viscosity of the rosin at this 
poirit is so enormous that even the slightest dipole 
motion woifid give rise to high frictional losses, so that 
we may be sure that the contribution of dipole motion 
to the dielectric constant is practically nil. Thus, 
when the dipoles are practically fixed— e. g., down to 60 
cycles, the dielectric constant is independent of fre¬ 
quency. On the other hand, the € curves again con¬ 
verge on the high temperature side, because there the 
viscosity is very low, resulting in a characteristic 
frequency high compared to the three applied fre¬ 
quencies, and the dipole response is complete. At 
180 deg. the dielectric constant for 60 cycles reaches a 
maximum, while it is still low for the two radio fre¬ 
quencies. At this point the dipoles respond fully to the 
60-cycle field, but are too sluggish to follow the higher 
frequency fields. Above this temperature e for 60 
cycles drops because while the dipole response no longer 
increases, the density deo-eases. At 260 deg. and at 
about 310 deg. the dipole response to the 1 and 10 
million cycle fields is complete. 

b. The “V” Curve of Power Factor vs. Temperature. 

It may be noted that the 60-cycle power factor curve 
shows an upward bend above 210 deg. fahr., a behavior 
not shovim by any of the radio frequency curves. 
Inspection of the resistivity curve gives the explanation. 
While at 210 deg. the dipole power factor has become 
very slight, the leakage is rapidly increasing. The 
leakage current becomes comparable with the 60-cycle 
charging current. At radio frequencies, on the other 
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hand, although the leakage current is even greater 
because of higher temperature, it is negligible com¬ 
pared with the charging current and gives no upward 
turn to the curves. Power factor minima resembling 
this part of the curve (commonly called V curves) 
have frequently been observed in tests on cable com¬ 
pounds. Various explanations have been given. Hoch- 
stadter* attributes the right branch to leakage increasing 
with temperatoe, and the left branch to ‘'hysteresis.^' 
This explanation seems to be the correct one if “hys¬ 
teresis" is taken to mean loss due to dipole friction. 
Dunsheath® disagrees with Hochstadter's explanation 
and attempts to account for the V curves on the basis 
of his P R theory.^ This theory is based on a model 
consisting of capacities and resistances. The increase 
with rising temperature is accounted for by assuming 
the capacities and resistances in parallel, so that de¬ 
crease in resistivity causes rising power factor. On the 
low temperature side of the minimum the capacities are 
a^umed to be in series, so that now increase in resis¬ 
tivity as the temperature falls again causes a rise in 
power factor. On this basis, the maximum could only 
be explained by assuming that the parallel arrangement 
was again restored at the proper point. This theory 
seems to the writer to be highly artificial, and incapable 
of explaining either the observed influence of viscosity 
in the rosin mixtures or anomalous dispersion and 
absorption in pure liquids containing only a single 
molecular species. 

c. Relation of Spacing and Width of Power Factor 
Curves. The comparative widths of the curves of 



Pig. 5—Cxtrvbs showing Behavior of Wood Rosin at 
Different Frequencies 

V viscosity Stormor In minutes per 100 turns 
R resistivity in olims X lO^^.pej. 

P per cent power factor 
D dielectric constant 
Subscripts refer to frequency: 

(1) 10 million cycles 

(2) 1 million cycles 

( 3 ) 60 cycles 

power factor and dielectric constant (Fig. 5) and the 
way they are spaced with respect to temperature are 
good qualitative evidence of the correctness of the 
orientation theory. By Equation (1), /o is proportional 


to r/jj. Since the change of it is very great compared 
to that of T, it is simpler to neglect the direct effect 
on /o of change of T and consider only the effect of 
change of n. Then on the orientation theory the 



V viscosity Stormer in minutes per 100 turns 
P per cent power factor 
D dielectric constant 
Subscripts r^er to frequency: 

1 10,9 million cycles 

2 1.415 million cycles 

anomalous dispersion and absorption curves for equal 
multiples of frequency would, be of equal width and 
spaced at equal temperature intervals, provided the 
viscosity changed exponentially with temperatTire. 
That is, if the viscosity vs. temperature curve were 
exponential, the spacing of the power factor and dielec¬ 
tric constant curves for 100, 1000, 10,000, etc., cycles 
would, be uniform. But inspection of the viscosity 
c^e for rosin shows that the rate of ino-ease of 
viscosity with falling temperature does not progress 
exponentially. Thus, starting at 300 deg. and taking 
the ratios of successive viscosities at 10 deg. intervals 
downward, we find 2 to 1,2.6 to 1, 3.1 to 1, 5.5 to 1. 

The result is that the 60-eycle cmve, being in a region 
of viscosity increase which is much more rapid than that 
in the higher temp^ature radio frequency region, is 
narrower than the one million-cycle curve, which in 
turn is narrower than the ten million-cycle curve. Also, 
the one and ten million-cycle curves are farther apart 
relative to the frequency difference than the 60-cycle 
and one million-cycle curves. The viscosities corre¬ 
sponding to one and ten million-cycle power factor 
maxima are approximately in the ratio 10 to 1 as they 
should be. 

To test further the spacing of the power factor peaks 
with respect to viscosity, tests were made at 1.415 
X 10* and at 10^ cycles on two other samples, one of 
commercial rosin oil (60 per cent rosin), the other 50 
per cent by weight wood rosin F in Transil oil. Since 
the curves are of the t3T)ical shape, they are omitted. 
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The peaks for the rosin oil occur at 120 deg. and 152 
deg. fahr. The viscosities at these temperatures are 
in the ratio 6 to 1. The peaks for the diluted wood 
rosin are at 96 deg. and 136 deg. and the corresponding 
viscosities in the ratio 6.5 to 1. Since the frequency 
ratio is 1 to 7, the agreement with the prediction is 
satisfactory in view of the uncertainty of the exact 
positions of the power factor peaks. 

d. Tests on Castor Oil. In order that all the tests 
might not be confined to rosin-containing materials, 
similar tests were made on a sample of refined castor 
oil. The curves are shown in Fig. 6. It will be noted 
that very high frequency is required to bring the power 
factor maximum above 0 deg. fahr. This shows that 
much greater viscous friction is required to prevent 
molecular orientation at a given frequency than in the 
case of rosin oil. This fact indicates molecules of 
small; dimensions and larger dipole moment. The 
larger dipole moment is also shown by the higher 
dielectric constant and the higher power factor at 
maximum. As low as 130 deg. fahr. the dielectric 
constant is seen to be independent of frequency up to 
10.9 million cycles. The tests were not carried to low 
enough temperature to make the dielectric constant 
curves for the two frequencies come together as the 
rosin cmves did, but it is evident that they would. 
Castor oil thus shows behavior similar to rosin and 
rosin oil and the results with rosin are not due to any 
peculiarity other than its dipole, nature and high 
viscosity. 

e. Numerical Cheek of Equation (1). It is of interest 
to substitute in the equation fo ’= k T/8 v r» the 
values for rosin and castor oil to see if a reasonable 
figure for the molecular radius results in each case. 
Since the power factor maximum occurs practically at 
/ = /o, and the temperature and viscosity are known. 
Equation (1) can be solved for r. For rosin when 
/ =.10^ the peak is at T = 396 deg. absolute. At 
this temperature v = 0.63. Solving for r gives for 
rosin r = 4.8 X 10-* cm. 

Similar calculation gives for castor oil the value 
r = 2 X 10~® cm. The fact that these results are com- 
p^ble with molecular sizes obtained by entirely 
different methods (X-rayis, spreading of oil films , etc.) 
gives a striking proof of the fundamental correctness of 
the orientation theory. 

S. Optical Evidence of Orientation. Some results 
of optical tests on rosin are included because of the 
additional support they give to the orientation theory. 
The work was done with Professor Hans Miiller of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and is more 
fully treated in a joint paper.” 

The phenomenon of electrical double refraction, 
called the Kerr” effect, is well known. Many materials 
become doubly refracting in a strong electrostatic field. 
The behavior in liquids is observed by placing the 
matffliaJ in a cell between Nicol’s prisms set at 46 deg. 
tosthe direction of the electric field and at right angles 


to each other and passing through a strong beam of 
light. In the unstressed condition the liquid has no 
influence on the light and the crossed nicols extinguish 
the beam. If under stress the liquid becomes doubly 
refracting, the plane polarized light entering the liquid 
through the first nicol becomes elliptically polarized 
and some light gets through the second nicol. An 
image of a slit placed between the first nicol and the 
source of light may then be observed with a suitable 
eyepiece. 

Since in the unstressed liquid the dipole molecules 
are arranged in a perfectly random manner, the re¬ 
fractive index is the same in all directions. But in an 
electric field the dipoles tend to orient, so that the 
average number of molecules having their dipole axes 
m line with the field is greater than at right angles. 
The refractive indices parallel and at right angles to 
the field are different, giving double refraction. Non¬ 
dipole liquids show some Kerr effect but polar liquids 
show it much more strongly. Since this effect depends 
on dipole orientation, the time required for the effect 
to disappear after sudden discharge should equal the 
relaxation time already defined for electrical polariza¬ 
tion. Then, by reasoning similar to that which applies 
to the change of dielectric constant, the effect should fail 
to appear in an alternating field of frequency too high 
for the dipoles to follow. This prediction was confirmed 
by the behavior of rosin. At room temperature, solid 
rosin showed a good Kerr effect with a static field of 
10,000 volts, but none whatever with a 60-cycle field 
even though the stress was increased to 75,000 volts. 
The sudden discharge was produced by short circuiting 
theceU. Averylongrelaxationtimefortheopticaleffect 
was noted at room temperature. After discharge, it 
took at least 30 seconds for the image of the slit to 
disappear. On the application of 60-cycle stress and 
gradually rising temperature, a faint image was ob¬ 
served at about 120 deg. fahr., increasing in intensity 
until at 170 deg. it was as strong as for a static field. 
The obsCTvations were checked several times after the 
rosin had been kept at constant temperature for 24 hr. 
and the threshold temperature for the appfearance of the 
effect was found to be about 100 deg. Thus the optical 
behavior is closely parallel to the change of dielectric 
constant at 60 cycles in the same temperature region. 
To produce a similar effect at radio frequency was more 
difilcult. A high voltage field of 1.5 million cycles was 
produced by a Tesla coil driven by ah oscillator using a 
UX-852 76-watt vacuum tube. The power loss in the 
liquid rosin caused peculiar convection effects which 
blurred the image of the slit. However, the disturbance 
due to convection required about 1 second to appear 
^ter the field was applied, so that during the first few 
instants an image cotdd be observed. The difficulties 
of observation precluded an accurate determination of 
the threshold temperature. The Kerr effect could be 
observed unmistakeably above 240 deg. which is in 
approximately the correct region. Thus, the optical 
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* behavior of rosin at different applied frequencies gives 
strong additional support to the orientation theory 
advanced to explain anomalous power factor and di¬ 
electric constant changes. 

A. Electrical Behavior of Riibber-SvZfur Compounds. 
Electrical tests at various frequencies on samples of 
vulcanized rubber containing different amounts of co- 
bined sulphur (Figs. 7 and 8 ) show very interesting 
features which may be related to the dipole theory. 
Curtis, McPherson, and Scott*® showed the interesting 
. relations of power factor and dielectric constant at 
1000 cycles to composition of vulcanized rubber. They 
found a power factor maximum of 8 p®* cent at 13 
per cent sulphur, and a dielectric constant maximum 
of 3.75 per cent at 10.5 per cent sulphur. Both prop¬ 
erties showed a minimum at 19 per cent. These 
workers pointed out the fact that the maxima and 
minima occurred at compositions corresponding to 
simple formulas and claimed that “compound formation 
is the fundamental basis for the interpretation of the 
observed changes.” The power factor maximum would 
correspond to (CsHsljS, and the dielectric constant 
maximum to (C 6 Hg) 4 S. No explanation is given of 
the fact that the two maxima occur at different 
compositions. 

Figs. 7 and 8 show that the positions of the maxima 
can be shifted over a wide range of composition by 
changing the test frequency and that, therefore, the 
fact that at 1000 cycles the maxima did coincide with 
compositions corresponding to simple chemical com- 
poimds is without si^ficance. 

The suggestion that certain rubber-sulphm* chemical 
combinations are probably dipole molecules is due to 
Mr. C. R. Boggs. He pointed out the fact that while 
the untreated rubber molecule is electrically neutral, 
as is shown by electrical tests, the chemical addition 
of sulphur in such a manner as to produce an unsym- 
metrical molecule would produce a dipole. In other 
words, if more S groups became attached to the rubber 
molecule on one side of the original center of charge 
than on the other, a dipole molecule would result. 
If further S groups were added so that the arrangement 
became sjunmetrical, the molecule would again lose its 
dipole properties. Such a compensating effect is well 
known in other substances. , Methane CH 4 is electri¬ 
cally neutral. If a strong dipole-producing group, 
like the hitro group, is added to form nitro-methane 
CHaNOj by replacing one H, the molecule shows a 
high dipole moment, as indicated by the dielectric 
constant 66 . The addition of more NO 2 groups, 
however, progressively reduces the dipolp moment 
until with the symmetrical tetra-nitro-methane C (NOg)* 
the dielectric constant falls to the neutral value of 2 . 1 . 
Many other examples might be given, but the above 
shows well the progressive compensation. . 

In the low sulphur range the chances are greater 
that the compounds formed will be dipoles. As the 
percentage of sulphur is increased, the probability of 


compensation increases. Thus, the composition indi¬ 
cated by the per cent of combined sulphur at Tnam'Tn nm 
power factor or dielectric constant would certainly not 
correspond to the formula for the molecule of maximum 
dipole moment. Starting with 0 per cent S and in¬ 
creasing the amount of combined sulphur, we should 
therefore expect to find at first a rise of power factor and 
dielectric constant to maximum as the numberof dipoles 
increased, followed by a drop in both properties as the 
further addition of sulphur atoms eliminated the dipoles 
by compensation. The mechanism of the dipole power 
loss would, here also be one of heat loss due to the mo- 



Fia. 7— OtnivBs SHOWiNoiDiEiiBOTBio Constant vs. Pbs Cent 
Combined Sttlphitr at 4 Fbbquencies 

Subscripts refer to frequency: 

1 0 cycles. I. e.p static stress 

2 60 cycles 

3 1000 cycles 
K4 380.000 cycles 



Fia. 8 —Curves showino Power Factor vs. Per Cent 
Combined Sulphur at 3 Frequencies 

Subscripts refer to frequency: , 

1 60 cycles 

2 1000 cycles 

3 380,000 cycles 

tion. In this case, however, the molecules would 
probably be hdd by elastic forces, so that in responding 
to the changing field they would subject the surrounding 
medium to rapid stretch and release. Since rubber is 
an imperfectly elastic material, this internal motion 
woxild give rise to frictional losses measured electrically 
as power loss. The above discussion considers only the 
rise and decay of dipole effect due to change in number 
of dipoles. Another important factor is the increasing 
hardness of the medium. As the sulphur content 
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increases, the rubber becomes more and more rigid, 
so that even if the number of dipoles were con¬ 
stant, the amount of motion in a given field would 
change greatly with changing composition due 
to the change in opposing forces. Thxis, the phe¬ 
nomenon in vulcanized rubber is more complicated 
than in the liquid materials previously studied, in that 
simultaneously the number of dipoles and the stiffness 
of the medium is changing. 

However, it is possible to predict qualitatively 
some electrical features that should be observed if 
the application of the orientation theory to rubber is 
permissible. There should be a charactmstic frequency 
for each composition in the region where dipole mole¬ 
cules exist; the softer the rubber, the higher the charac¬ 
teristic frequency. Then the maxima in the dielectric 
constant and power factor should occur at lower 
sulphiu contents the higher the applied frequency. 
The curves (Figs. 7 and 8) show this to be true. 
As in the case of the oils, the maximum dielectric 
constant occurred at higha* temperature— i. e., lower 
viscosity than the maximum power factor, so in the 
rubber it should lie on the low sulphur side of the power 
factor maximum where the rubber is softer. Com¬ 
parison of the corresponding curves in the two figures 
shows that this is so. The progressive drop in the values 
of the dielectric constant maxima for increasing fre¬ 
quency is readily explained. From 0 per cent S to 
14 per cent, at least, the number of dipoles is increasing 
nearly linearly as the d-c. dielectric constant curve 
shows. But, although there are more dipoles at 10 
per cent S than at 6 per cent S, the dielectric constant 
for 380,000 cycles is greater at 6 per cent because at 
higher sulphur contents the stiffness becomes too great 
for dipole response at this frequency. Similar relations 
hold for the other frequencies. Even the d-c. test 
probably does not show the composition at which the 
mMimum number of dipoles are present. The speed of 
orientation may become so low at high sulphur contents 
that the usual d-e. test does not allow the full orienta¬ 
tion. This idea agrees with the very long relaxation 
time in solid rosin shown by the optical tests. 

A thorough study of the electrical properties of vul¬ 
canized rubber might throw considerable light on the 
nature of the vulcanization reactions. The application 
of the orientation hsrpothesis to rubber is only tentative 
and considerable critical ^perimental work would be 
needed to place it on as firm a basis as in the case of 
viscous liquids. 

Conclusions 

1. The peculiar temperature variation of dielectric 
constant and power factor at different frequencies of 
rosin, rosin oil, and castor oil, and the anomalous 
change in electric double refraction of rosin have been 
shown to be functions of the viscosity. 

2. The influence of viscosity on both the electrical 


and optical properties has been explained on the Debye 
theory of dipole orientation. 

3. The electrical behavior of vulcanized rubber 
samples of various compositions suggests the presence 
of dipole molecules. 

4. Very accurate measurements on viscous, dipole 
materials of high pmity would be of great value in 
checking and extending the theory. 


The results given in this paper are believed to be of 
value both to electrical engineers and to physicists. 
It is hoped that they will help to interest practical 
students of dielectrics in a physical theory which hith¬ 
erto has been tested mostly only at frequencies and on 
materials remote from practical purposes. 
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Discussion 

F. M. Clark: Mr. Kitchin is to be congratulated for pre¬ 
senting to a body of engineers DeBye’s di-polar theory. With 
the proper understanding of the tenets of this theory, we have a 
means of explaining a large number of the difficulties which we 
now meet in our study of insulation. 

The discussion of DeBye’s theory has been voluminous in 
the past few years. The important contribution which Mr. 
Kitchin has made is the presentation of an explanation of power 
factor in the same terms as physicists are now explaining, or 
attempting to explain, the dielectric constant. Di-polar ma¬ 
terials have been considered to possess an inherently high power 
factor. Mr. Kitchin shows that this is not necessarily so under 
all conditions of measurement. Given the right condition of 
test the power factor may be relatively small. 

It must be borne in mind that di-polar materials possess 
fundamentally less resistance to direct conduction and a greater 
tendency to electrolytic type conduction. In going from a 
non-polar to a di-polar material, therefore, we are passing from 
a substance of high resistivity and a conduction which is chiefly 
electronic to a material of relatively low resistivity and a con¬ 
duction which may be partly or entirely of the electrolytic 
type. The non-polar materials are of low ^ power factor. The 
di-polar materials, according to Mr. Kitchin, may possess either 
high or low power factor depending upon the conditions of test. 

Mr. Kitchin illustrates the effect of solidification by reference 
to test data on ether. Ether solidifies at —113 deg. cent. Prom 
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this fact It IS rather difficult to understand the conclusions drawn 
by tlie author. However, reference to the original work of 
Isnardi shows that there is a sUght error in the curve cited by 
Mr. Kitchm. The maximum reached by the original author 
was obtained at approximately -110 deg. cent and a marked 
drop in dielectric constant occurred between -110 and —115 
deg. cent. With this correction in Mr. Kitchin’s curve, the 
coiiehisions which he draws appear justified. 

Reference is made to Bock’s work with glycerine. Glvcerin© 
solidifies at a low temperature but when once solid melts on 
warming up at aboiit +15 deg. cent. With dielectric-constant 
measurements under decreasing temperatoe, therefore, we are 
testing viscous material. With dielectric-constant measure¬ 
ments with rising temperatiu*e after the glycerine has one© 
solidified we are dealing with a solid. If the work of Bock w©r© 
done on glycerine as tlie temperature was slowly lowered, the 
data obtained apply directly to the phenomenon with which Mr. 
KitcJiin is dealing, orientation in a viscous liquid. If the work of 
Bock were done on a rising temperature, the phenomenon is 
tJiat of orientation in solids under a slowly alternating field. 
Perhaps Mr. hitch in can tell us the conditions under which 
Bock’s work Avas carried out. 

^ F* Kennedy s I might explain that there is a difference in 
dielectric characteristics between Hercules “FF” wood rosin 
and Hercules **FF” wood rosin No. 11 . The rosin on which these 
electrical measurements were made is Hercules “FF” wood rosin 
No. 11 , which is superior in dielectric characteristics to the 
Herculesi “FF” wood rosin because the water-soluble material 
whi(jh is present in all rosins, both gum and wood, has been 
removed. 

Rosins contain, for the most part, unoxidized and oxidized 
abietic acid or its isomers, the unoxidized acid having the formula 
CjjoHsoOo and die oxidized acid the formula C 17 H 26 O 5 . 

Oxidized abietic acid is insoluble in 70 deg. Baum 6 petroleum 
ether at 25 deg. cent., so that the percentage of this material in 
rosins can readily be determined. Rosins contain, on an average, 
about 7 per cent of oxidized abietic acid and increase or decrease 
in viscosity at a given temperature in proportion to the amount of 
the oxidized acid present. Commercial abietic acid, which 
contains only per cent of oxidized abietic acid is of compara¬ 
tively low viscosity. 

There is a marked change in power factor as we pass from 
Hercules ‘*FF” wood rosin No. 11 to commercial abietic acid. 
The peak is at 122 deg. fahr. and at that temperature, at 60 
cycles frequency, is 4.6 per cent, diminishing to 0.2 per cent at 
176 cleg. fahr. This is due to the removal of the oxidized abietic 
add. 

T agree with Mr. Kitehin and Mr. Davis that rosins, both gum 
and wood, will progressively give off water on heating, for oxi¬ 
dized abietic acid has an oxyhydryl group which dehydrates 
completely by simple heating to 130 deg. cent., (266 deg, fahr). 
Water cannot be obtained from unoxidized abietic acid. 

In regard to rosin oil, if you heat rosin or abietic acid to 
a relatively high temperature, you will change the characteristics 
of the abietic acid by breaking down the carboxyl group and 
you will form what is termed pyrogenated abietic acid. Rosin 
oil consists of this pyrogenated abietic acid entrained in the 
distillation dissolved in the liquid constituents of the oil which 
are many and of a complex nature. This pyrogenated abietic 
acid will in time crystallize from the oil. It will not oxidize, 
however, but for some reason that we have not yet determined, 
has poor dielectric characteristics. 

A. Nyman* The dipole theory appears to be a very beautiful 
theory and apparently the tests of Mr. Kitehin are substantiated 
very fully. I am not quite in agreement with some of the 
conclusions of Mr. Kitehin. As I underst^d it, the reduction 
of the power factor at the higher temperature is explained by 
the reduction of viscosity and therefore a freer movement of the 
dipoles. However, the reduction of the power factor at the 


lower temperatures apparcintly is not explained exc(q)t for Mr. 
Kitchin’s suggestion that it may be <lne to tlio reduced <*on- 
ductivity; in other words, to a higher resistance and tJierefore a 
reduction of losses due to that. 

It is my understanding that if you try to account for dielectric 
losses by conductivity alone, tint results will bo very inconsistent. 
In other words, the conductivity c«)uld account for only a V(u*y 
small proportion of absorption losses. On tlio other hand, Ihe 
suggestion was made hy Mr. Kitehin that it may be duo to the 
fact tliat tlie dielt3c.tric constant is reduced; in other words, tJio 
picture I get is that when the substance cools chnvn, the vi.s« 30 sifcy 
is inoreasGfl enormously, Init- betwise tJie dipole (-an’t orient. its^Hf 
as freely as bef 4 >ro, t he di(»le(jiric constant has been reduced. 

Referring, for inskince, to Fig. 5 of Mr. Kit(diiii’s j)apm% I 
notice that the dielectric constant from the niaximniu position 
of about 3.4 has been rodin^od to about 2.7; that is about 20 
per cent. At the same time, if you compare tJio ma.ximum of 
the power factor, AvJihh is over 5 in all the throe curv< 3 s, it lias 
been reduced to a figure which is probably around 0 .:^ that is a 
reduction of about 05 per cem t, i t seems to inc^ there is a possilile 
explanation of this wliicdi is not mentioned in the jiapor. On 
observing the figures, in parti<nilar Fig. 4, it seems to mo that the 
ma.ximum of power factor is in oacli c*aso at a portion of the 
viscosity (uirve where tlior(» is the maximum change; in other 
words, the visctisity passers from a high value of the .solid to a 
fairly low value of the liquid. 

I have a mental picture of the ihange in tlie composition of iJie 
material with regard to dipoles during tins passage from JiigJi 
viscosity to low viscosity. I hav<i a picture that, some of thesis 
dipoles change from sort of a .solid slabs to a liquid state; oilier 
dipoles still remain solid, and you g<d. a kind of a mixture of two 
kinds of dipoles, the solid dijioles and the li(iuid dipoles. As the 
temperature rises, more and more of tho.se dipoles be(*oino liquid 
and therof<.»ro the wJiole substaiico .a]>]n*oaclieH to a condition of a 
liquid, and the viscous substance tliat I Jiave a mental picture 
of is a mixture of the two kinds of dipoles. If that picture is 
correct—and I am not at all sure that my physics of the thing 
is correcjt—then it seems to me that tluu’e is a possibility of 
applying again the Maxwell Law to this mixture; in either words, 
as long as you have a mixture of two kinds of dipoles, you Jiave 
really two kinds of dielectrics, and the Maxw<di t.hcory was 
based on this unhomogeaeous material which contained two 
types of dielectrics. 80 , altJioiigh the statement of the author 
discards Maxwell’s theory, it seems to mo that it is possible to 
bring it back again on this supposition that there are two kinds 
of dipoles in a viscous substauco. 

J. Whitehead* Mr. KitcJiin's work is tJio first attein]it 
that I Jiave soon to apply Debye’s theory of dielectric rjonstant 
to the plienomonon of energy losses in dielectrics. For some 
time past I have been not only making some study of J)ebye’s 
theory but T have talked with a number of pliysicists, with the 
idea of developing Avheth(»r or not in its present stalie it olTers 
promise of e.xplaining tlie losses tliat we find in dielectrics. I 
may say that luy interest has been particularly directed to losses 
ja.t relatively low frequoiicios, sucli as we liavo in commerciial 
circuits. I have not boon able to develop from the physiedsts 
any such suggestion; in fact, tlioir opinion has been tliat a cor¬ 
relation could only bo found at the very high frequencies Avliich 
Mr. Klitchin has employed. 

The suggestion has been Uiat the amounts of energy that 
are involved in the oscillation or rotation of the dipole rnolecul{»s 
at ordinary frequencies are quite small, and of quite different 
order of magnitude from tJiose that we meet in tlio dielO(d.rics of 
insulation. So I am particularly glad to see this work of Mr. 
ffitchin’s, but I slxould like to point out that it is confined to this 
high range of frequencies, wliere it is to be exiiocteil that some 
such relationshii^ would bo found. The correlation that he has* 
brought out, however, between power factor and viscosity, seems 
to be exceedingly important because it ties in a fundamental 
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physical theory with tlie ordinary physical constants of materials 
that we "work with. 

C. F. Hill: (communicated after adjourmnent) The paper 
by Mr. Kitehin is a very interesting one in that it is a first attempt 
by the practical scientist towards the use of Debye’s theory of 
dipoles in the solution of our dielectric problems. Since the 
dipole theory has become pretty well established, it has been 
evident that it might form a rational explanation of many or 
most of our dielectric phenomena. The time lag of orientation 
of the polar molecule, for example, is similar to dielectric ab¬ 
sorption as is also the time lag of the associated Kerr effect. 
Viscosity takes care of losses which we associate with absorption 
so that even for solids we need not disturb our ideas in accepting 
such an explanation. While it might be questioned if there are 
dipoles in solids, we do find the Kerr effect in glass for example 
with a very large time lag which suggests that it might be worth 
while to attempt to apply the theory there. The very long chains 
forming molecules in most of om: solid dielectrics could even be 
imagined to have a temporary electric moment under voltage. 

Mr. Kitehin’s paper especially points out the effects of vis¬ 
cosity. We are reminded that a viscous displacement theory 
by Pellat forms one of our dielectric theories and gave us the 
equation for the absorption curve, i ~ A tr^ which so far most 
accurately fits experimental results. The fact that many 
liquids which possess dipoles and show very large variation of the 
dielectric constant, apparently lose most of the dipole char¬ 
acteristics when they pass to the solid form may point to the 
fact that we are overlooking the dipole nature of molecules in 
many of our solid dielectrics. It seems probable that a study 
of the Kerr effect might throw some light on this as even in glass 
■vyhere it has been detected it may be masked by other effects. 

An experience which was not understood at the time but 
which may have a bearing on the subject is worth repeating. 
Three or four years ago some condensers filled with transformer 
oil were used in a million-cycle broadcasting circuit. The oil 
apparently deteriorated very rapidly and became so hot it could 
not be used. A saturated oil such as Nujol was substituted and 
ran perfectly cool. Later both oils ran perfectly cool under ten 
million cycles. Mr. Kitchin’s results show a resonance frequency 
for which power factor reaches a maximum. The voltage for 
broadcasting purposes was relatively high of course and. might 
^ssibly magnify l^e effect but the results conform to Mr. 
Ktchin’s results. This also raises the question if a decided 
increase in voltage used in power factor measurement might not 
be used to advantage in such a study. The difference between 
the saturated and unsaturated oil molecules (degree of symmetry) 
may have some infiuence on the tendency towards dipole 
characteristics. 

Turning to Debye’s theory, it would seem most logical to 
assume a rather stable dipole molecule considerably below the 
lomzation voltage. Debye has assumed his dipoles to have a 
defimte moment. The fact, if true, that substances with strong 
dipole characteristics have relatively high conductivity, would 
not neces^rily come from Debye’s theory, in my opinion. 
,.^i ® theory would also impose another characteristic on 

dielectric absorption if the two are the same, namely, that the 
space charge should be uniformly distributed. Some results by 
Joffe, for example, show a non-uniform distribution. 

• experimental work which has not been explained as yet 
IS ^at of Eguohi on Elektrets. Since he used Canawba wax • 
and resin It seems logical that his permanent polarization effects 
must be closelyj^sociated with the phenomena just reported by 
Mr. ^tchm. The conclusion that one should draw from Mr. 
iUtchm s paper, it seems to me, is that Debye’s dipole theory 
may ave considerable to do with our anomalous dielectric 
properties and can have without upsetting our ideas to any 
extent. 

.!,?■ *?.*^**“.* ^ ^ miseoaceptions regarding 

the scope of the onentation theory, the fact should he emphasized 


more strongly than was done in the paper, that it does not apply 
to every type of power loss. Its value lies in the explanation it 
gives of the anomalous changes of dielectric constant, the 
pronounced power-factor maxima in the corresponding tempera¬ 
ture regions, and the influence of viscosity on both the electrical 
and optical properties. 

An example may serv^e to make the above point clear. Mr. 
Clark, if I understand his discussion correetl5>^, calls al.lentiou 
to the fact that although dipole materials have inherently high 
power factor, the magnitude depends on the conditions of mea¬ 
surement. In rosin we may have at least two types of power 
factor, which I have called ‘‘dipole power factor” and “leakage 
power factor.” Curve P3, Pig. 5, gives, I believe, a clear separa¬ 
tion of the two effects. The 60-eyele power factor at 210 deg, 
fahr. is the sum of the dipole power factor and the leakage power 
factor. The leakage power factor becomes negligible below 
210 deg. fahr., while above 210 deg. the 60-cyele dipole power 
factor is negligible. The orientation theory obviously dues not, 
apply to the rising 60-eycle power factor above 210 deg. But at 
1,000,000 cycles, the dipole power factor is a maxiinnm at 210 
deg., and at 10,000,000 it is at about 250 deg. At some tem¬ 
perature, say at 270 deg., P3 would cross P2 and the power factor 
be equal for both 60 and 1,000,000 cycles and yet be due to 
entirely different mechanisms in the two cases. 

I believe Mr. Clark is correct in liis point that dipole inahirials 
in general have higher conductivity than non-dipole sub.stonces. 
Examples are water, nitrobenzene, and the alcohols, which 
have rather high conductivity. A dipole molecule may be 
considered as an intermediate stage between a neutral jnolecule 
and a dissociated molecule, and in a dipole liquid it is probable 
tliat some dissociation occurs. In such a ea.se a Jiigli power 
factor at low frequency would be almost entirely due to leakage 
in spite of the presence of dipoles. But by increasing tJui tn.sting 
frequency over a very wide range, we should rea(.-.li a region where 
the dipole power factor was predonunant. The curve power 
factor tis. frequency should therefore give a V curve, in some 
eases a very wide, shallow one. 

Mr. Clark’s remarks regarding Fig. 1 and the results of Bock 
with glyceime bring up two interesting points. The dielectric 
oonstot of ether instead of rising continuously as the tompera- 
ti^ is lowered to the freezing point (-116 deg. cent.) reaches a 
mai^ maximum at —108, or 8 deg. above the freezing point, 
bimilar behavior is shown by otlier liquids in Isnardi’s paper. 
One explanation would be that near the freezing point, the mutual 
mflueuee of the molecular fields becomes so strong that response 
to the external field is negligible. 

Bock measured the change of dielectric constant with tem¬ 
perature at 1.36 meters. The maximum was 36 at about .50 
* n 4 at 0 deg. He quotes the results 

similar measurements at 400, 670, and 
frequencies the maxima reached 
a out 56. The course of the dieleotrie constant curves is quite 
smufer to those of rosin and castor oil, except that tlie elloet is 
^eatly accentoated by the much larger change of dielecldc 
^nstant. Undoubtedly, both workers were dealing witli glycer¬ 
ine m the supercooled state so that the behavior resembled that 
of rosm and castor oil. 

It should be pointed out that rosin, glass, fused quartz, and 
matenaJs, ^though popularly termed *‘solids,” are in ' 
supercooled liquids of extremely high viscosity and hence 
molecules can turn if given sufficient time, 
to ^ frequencies, 

Q imght be masked by leakage and other effects. As 
‘^® '®^tion time of the dipoles in rosin 
r^o^ temperatme is of the order of 1 minute and there is no 
to suppose it may not be much longer in stiU more viscous 
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The permanent elektrets” of Eguehi in which polarization 
exists for years may be an example. An alternative explanation 
of these elektreta would be that the rosin-earnauba mix has 
sufficient plasticity, or minimum shearing stress, to resist per¬ 
manently the tendency of the molecules to return to a random 
distribution. Adams (Franklin Inst Jh, Vol. 204, p. 469, 1927) 
has shown that when the temperature is raised the rate of decay 
of polarization becomes measurable. 

The suggestion of the physicists consulted by Professor 
Whitehead that the energy loss due to orientation at low frecLuency 
is negligible is correct; I believe, except in the case of liciuids of 
extreme viscosity. In other words, there exists a sort of recipro¬ 
cal relation, as pointed out in Section y-2-c, such' that if you 
increase the viscosity 1000-fold by lowering the temperature, 

you get the power factor maximum at roughly —^ of the first 

1000 

frequency. I believe, therefore, that rosin and similar materials 
ofier an exception to the point that the dipole power loss effect 
is confined to radio frequencies. The thing I have wanted to 
emphasize in my paper is the fact that the dipole effect is not 
confined to any particular range, but depending on the molecular 
size, tlie viscosity, and the temperature, may occur anywhere 
in the electrical spectrum from billions of cycles per second in the 
case of non-viscous liquids to 60 cycles and doubtless lower in 
very viscous supercooled liquids. Failure to detect a dipole 
power factor may therefore merely mean that the tests are not 
made in tlie range where it becomes predominant. Ordinarily, 
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however, the materials used in cables, etc., would not be oxpe<d.O(l 
to exhibit the elfecit at ordinary frequen<des and I believe Profes¬ 
sor Whitehead is perfectly justified in not applying the dipole 
theory in his work. 

Mr. Nyman’s h3qK>tliesis of a mixtm*e of solid and liqiiuJ 
dipoles to which Maxwell’s tiioory would still apply is ingenious, 
but not in accordance with the facts. Ho spealcs of a change 
from liquid to solid state in rosin in the toniporature range wJiere 
the slope of the viscosity curve changes rapidly. But no solidifi¬ 
cation takes place in this region. Moreover, by changing the 
testing frequency the power-factor peak may be shifted to cor¬ 
respond to quite different portitms of tho viscosity curve. Kig. 5 
gives a clear example of this point. 

Professor Karapetoff has asked about tho eoiuxecti(»n hotwi*ou 
this paper and tJiat by Kitchin aii<l Mi’illor in tJic^ De<iejnber 
Physical RevicuK TJie two j>apers deal with practi(*alJy the same 
data but from dilYorerit points of view. Anomalous dlspiU’sion in 
dipole liquids has been familiar to xfii.vsicnsts siucc» the classic 
experiments of Drude. But in practically every t^aso it wa.s 
confined to the extremely high friM^iiency region of tlie olcctri(.*aI 
spectrum. The fact that tlie plumomonon could by cJioice of 
suitably viscous materials having largo molecules be bnind at 
frequencies as low as 60 c^yckis should be of great interest. 

On the other hand, as Professor Whitehead Jias pointed out, 
it has been di1fi(jult to see iiow tJio dipole tiioory (Mjiild bo applied 
to praetioai insulating materials. I^Jio presont pape^r wa.s given 
in the hope of showing the conditions under which tho dijiolo 
theory couhl be so applied. 



A Graphical Theory of Traveling Electric Waves 

Between ParaUel Conductors 

BY VLADIMIR KARAPETOFF 
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Synopsis* The analytical theory of simple traveling waves 
along parallel conductors is well known. Its disadvantage is that the 
relationships among the incoming, reflected^ transmitted, and 
ahsorled currents and voltages are expressed by a number of simuU 
aneous eguations difficult to grasp, from a physical point of view, 
in their ervtirety. For this reason, a graphical theory has been 
developed according to which all the quantities involved are repre- 
sented in a so-called star diagram and the whole phenomenon conr 
veyed to the eye quantitatively. 

The star diagram is then applied to the following practical cases ' 
of a simple rectangular^front non-atienuated long traveling wave: 

(a) Reflection from and absorption in a non-inductive termirwd 
resistance; 

Q>) Reflection from an open-circuited and from a short-circuited 
end of a line; 


(c) The case of critical resistance; 

(d) Repeated reflections from the ends of a line; 

(c) Discharge of a wave to the ground, direcUy or through a 
resistance; 

(J) Passage of a wave through the junction point of two conduc-^ 
tors having different values of surge impedance; 

ig) Same as (f), only the junction provided with a series or 
shunted resistance, 

(/i) Effect of a lumped series inductance or shunted capacitance 
in reducing the steepness of a wavefront. 

In each case, the results agree with those deduced analytically, 
for example by R. Rudenberg in his book EUhtrische Schaltvor- 
gdnge.'* Some reciprocal relationships are pointed out at the end 
and further problems suggested to which the star diagram may be 
applied. 


Introduction 

HE purpose of this paper is to explain graphically 
the fundamental properties of dectric traveling 
wavte between parallel conductors (such as 
transmission linra), especially where a, wave strikes an 
obstade, for example, a resistance, an inductance, an 
open end, a junction point between a cable and an 
overhead line, etc. While the genial analytical 
theory of such waves is well known (see the references 
below), a graphical representation of the quantiti^ 
involved is believed to be new, and it may give a 
clearer idea of the important relationships useful in the 
solution of some practical problems. The so-called 
stor diagram, developed for liis purpose, is the founda¬ 
tion of tiie graphical treatment given below. 

1. General Properties op Electric Waves 
Traveling Along Parallel Conductors 

Whenever some electric or magnetic conditions in a 
circuit are changed suddenly, a traveling electro¬ 
magnetic wave starts from the point of disturbance and 
is propagated into the various conductors which 
constitute the circuit or the network. The wave is 
gradually attenuated because of the resistances of the 
circuit, is reflected at local obstacles, e:q)eriences 
changes in the values of its current, voltage, and shape 
upon entering conductors of different characteristics, 
etc. Ultimately, its energy is completely convfflted 
into heat. 

Traveling hydraulic waves of similar character occur, 
for example, in a city water supply system. Should a 
pipe burst and the pressure be suddenly lowered locally, 

1. Professor of Eloctrioal Bngmeering, Cornell University. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
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a wave of d^ression would start from the fault and 
^read over the whole S 3 retem. Should a valve be 
suddenly closed in one of the branch pipes, the water 
hammer so created would also spread in the form of a 
pressure wave throughout the system, and after 
numerous reflections its power converted into vibra¬ 
tions and heat. 

In this pap^, only long rectangular-front waves 
(Mg. 1) are considered, first, because they are simpler to 
be treated theoretically, secondly, because other kinds 


Pia. I— A Long Rhotanqiilab-feont Teaveunq Wave or 

CURBBNT AND VOLTAGB 

of wav^ may be composed out of such simple waves, 
and f^irdly because they are at least as harmful for 
electrical apparatus (if not more so) as any other waves 
known. In Mg. 1 the voltage wave, e, and the current 
wave, i, are shown separately, although in reality e and 
i are but two characteristics of the same traveling wave 
of dectric energy. The direction of propagation is 
indicated by the arrowheads and the wave front is 
denoted by/. 

The actual physical conditions corresponding to the 
symbolic representation in Mg. 1 are shown in Mg. 2. 
B is a battery, s is a switch, and a and b two parallel 
conductors. When the switch is closed, a wave starts 
to the right, charging the conductors. This means that 
an electrostatic field is established, shown by the 
vertical lines, and a magnetic field, indicated by the 
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dots and the crosses. These two fields, together with a 
CTOss-section of the conductors, are also shown to the 
nght. 

Theory and experience show that such a wave, 
between two parallel conductora of comparatively small 
cross-section, is propagated nearly at the velocity of 
light (or of oth^ electromagnetic disturbances) in the 
dielectric medium in which the conductors are im- 
meraed. Thus, for overhead lines the wave velocity 
is that of light in air, for a cable it is that of electro¬ 
magnetic waves in impregnated jJaper, etc. This does 



Pro. 2. —The Magnetic and EiiECTRosTATic Pluxeb 
Accompanying a Tuavei.ino Wave Between PARAiiijXiii 
CONDIJCTOUS 

not mean that the actual carriers of electricity in the 
conductors (ions) move at such enormous velocities, 
nor is it necessary to assume this velocity of motion for 
the electrostatic and magnetic lines of force. All we 
know is that the electromagnetic state advances at this 
velocity. This difference between the velocity of 
propagation of a wave (or state) and that of the material 
particles in it, is well illustrated for water waves in 
W. S. Franklin’s “Electric Waves,” pp. 15 to 25, If 
the depth of a canal (Fig. 3) is D, the velocity of pro¬ 
pagation of the wave front is 

V = VgD ( 1 ) 

where g is the acceleration due to gravity. On the 
other hand, the average velocity, v, of the particles of 
water is much lower, being represented by the expression 

» = V Qi/D) (2) 

In ah electric conductor, the velocity of motion of 
electrons which constitute the current is quite low, but 
as soon as the electrons in a cross-section begin to 
move, they disturb the equilibrium and cause the 
electrons in the next cross-section also to move. So the 
velocity of the wave itself simply characterizes the rate 
at which consecutive carriers of electricity are set in 
motion. Similarly, it is not necessary to assume tdie 
lines of force to be traveling at the velocity of light. 
New lines of force are built up as soon as a voltage 
and a current reach a point on the hne, while the older 
lines of force remain at places where they have been 
created. 

This difference between the two velocities may be also 
illustrated as follows: Think of a front of soldiers with 
their heads turned to the right, and let each be in¬ 
structed to begin turning his head slowly to the left as 


soon as he sees the preceding man beginning the motion 
of his head. It will take but a fraction of a second 
for each man to begin his motion after his neighbor, 
so that the wave front of motion will be propagated 
along the row quite rapidly, whereas the actual motion 
of the heads may be quite slow. 

There is nothing contradictory in the fact that the 
current in Fig. 2 seems to flow in an open circuit. 
Positive electricity may be thought of as flowing 
through the upper conductor to the right, creating a 
displacement current in the dielectric downward and 
thereby forcing a flow of positive electricity in the 
lower conductor to the left. Or else, the same process 
may be thought of in terms of negative electrons, with 
the polarity and direction of motion reversed. Simi¬ 
larly, there is no contradiction in the existence of a 
considerable voltage difference, e., between two adjacent 
points of tlie same conductor, just before and behind 
the plane /. New magnetic lines of force arising in 
that plane induce an e. m. f. which balances the 
voltage e. The relationship shown in Pig. 2 could not 
exist if / were a stationary plane, but as the front of 
the wave moves at the proper velocity, the transient 
conditions at new points of the conductors make 
stationary values of c and i possible behind. 

We shall limit our discussioh to conductors whose 
ohmic resistance and leakage conductance are negligible. 
In other words, the attenuation of a wave will be 
disregarded. Not only is the theory much simplified 
th^eby, but in a study of destructive action of traveling 
waves it is not safe to count on an attenuation because 
in a most unfavorable case a wave may originate in the 
immediate vicinity of a device upon which it impinges, 
so that there is practically no attenuation. 

With this assumption, and denoting the inductance of 
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Fig. 3—A Watbii Wave in a Canai, as an Analog to an 
Elbctiuc Traveling Wave 

a line or cable by.L and its capacitance by C, both per. 
unit length, the following well known relationships 
hold true.* 

(a) The velocity of propagation of a traveling wave 
is 

y = i/vTc (3) 

With proper units, for overhead conductors, V comes 
out equal to the velocity of light in air. In a power 
cable, the velocity of propagation is much lower, of the 
order of magnitude of one-half of that along overhead 
conductors. 

(b) When a wave is propagated along an ideal 


2. For a proof, see the references at the end of the paper. 
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conductor with uniformly distributed L and C, its 
shape remains undistorted and identical with that at 
the entrance into this particular conductor. A sudden 
change in line constants, or a concentrated (lumped) 
impe^nce, causes changes in the values of c and i, 
and in the shape of the wave front. 

(c) For a ^ven conductor, the ratio of a wave volt¬ 
age to its current is constant; that is 

e = Z% ( 4 ) 

where 

Z = VL/C (5) 

Z is known as the mrge impedance of the line. The 
reciprocal of Z, 

Y = VC/L (5a) 

is called the surge admittance of the Htift. In prelimi- 



Fio. 4 —^Reflection of Curbbnt and Voltage Waves at the 
End of a Line Bridged bt a Resistance 


2. The Stab Diagram op a Resistance Terminal 

Load 

In Pig. 4, a single-phase line of surge impedance Z 
is shown bridged by a lumped resistance R at one end. 
A traveling electric wave which is propagated from 
left to right, is partly reflected and partly enters the 
resistance, to be absorbed there. Elnowing the voltage 
and the current in the original wave, it is required to 
determine those in the reflected and absorbed parts of 
the wave. The voltage notation is shown in the upper 
sketch, the current notation in the lower sketch. Of 
course, the same transmission line and the same wave 
of energy are meant in both sketches, the division 
having been made for the sake of clearness. 

The quantities in the impinging or forward-going 
wave are provided with the subscript / (corresponding 
to the subscript v in Riidenberg’s book); the quantities 
in the reflected or return wave are distinguished by the 
subscript r. The arrowheads shown are in fact super¬ 
fluous because the subscript itself indicates thedirection 
of the motion of the wave with respect to R. The 
quantities c/ and if are shown above the axes of abscissas 
to indicate that in this particular case they are positive. 
Hie positive sign of if means that the current is flowing 
to the right. If if were n^ative, the current (positive 
ions) would be flowing to the left, wh^eas the wave 
itself (the front of the electromagnetic state) would still 
be moving to the right. This happens in a wave of 
depression. 

The vrave e, is shown on top of e/ to indicate that its 
voltage is also positive and is added to e/. On the other 
hand, i, is shown negative, that is, subtracted from if. 
The negative sign of ir means that the current flow is to 
the Irft. In this case, this happens also to be the 
direction of the motion of the wave front. In other 
cases, howevOT, for example if R were quite low, ir 
may be positive, the actual motion of positive ions 
being to the right, and the motion of the wave front 
to the left. 


nary estimates, Z may be taken equal to 600 ohm 
for overhead lines and to 60 ohm for power cables. 
Whereas L and C usually are understood to be per 
unit length, Z is expressed in ohms (not in ohms per unit 
length). 

(d) The dectrostatic energy of a traveling wave,, per 
umt Imigth, is 0.6 C e®; the corresponding dectro- 
magnetic energy is 0.6 L In a pure travding wave, 
such as are considered here, the amounts of thp-w two 
enagies are equal, so that 


Cc* = Li* 


( 6 ) 


Extracting a sqipe root of both sides of this equa- 
tion, gives Equation (4). Thus, the law of surge 
unp^ance follows from that of equipartition of energy, 
or ^ce versa. At a terminal, or at a joint of two 
conductors with different values of Z, some magnetic 
energy is converted into electrostatic, or vice versa. 


In this paper, the fronts of the waves marked ef and 

V are alleys assumed to move to the right, and those 
of e, and i, to tiie left. The actual current flow, whether 
m the wave if or v, is always to the right when these 
currents are ^own positive, and vice versa. 

The quwtities i, and e, have no real existence. After 
the mwming wave, e* if, has reached the resistance R, 
the vdtage changes from ef to E and the current from 

V to L The region in which this change has taken 
place ^reads to the Mt at a velocity equal to that of the 
mcomng wave. It is more convenient, however, to 
conader the actual voltage E as a result of superposition 

of ae mcoming voltage ef and a fictitious reflected 
voltage, er, so that 

Similariy, the actual curreit I, flowing into the red2 
t^ce R, imy be thought of as an algebraic resultant of 
the currents v and' i;.; in Other words. 

■f = if'+ir (8) 
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In addition to these equations, we also have the follow¬ 
ing relationships, according to Equation (4): 

ej = Zif (9) 

e^ = -Zir ( 10 ) 

The minus sign in Equation (10) is necessary because 
when fir is positive and moves to the left the actual 
current in the reflected wave also flows to the left, so 
that «r is negative. For the resistance R itself, we have 
E = IR (11) 

The foregoing flve equations contain six quantities, c* 
6rt if, ir, E, and I. If one of these quantities, for 
example ej, is given, the equations may be solved for the 
remaining five. The algebraic solution and an analysis 
of the results will be found in some of the references 



Pig. 5— A Stab Diagbah of the Cvbbents and Voltagbs" 
Shown in Pig. 4 

given.below. Here we propose to solve the problem 
graphically, using the star diagram shown in Fig. 6. 

^:ln Fig. 5, positive values of v are measured along the 
axis of abscissas, to the right of 0; positive values of i, 
to the left of O. Positive values of e/ are measured 
along the axis of ordinates upward, positive values of 
Or downward. The two inclined a?es, m c and a' n, are 
drawn at an angle to the axis of abscissas corresponding 
to the surge impedance Z. This means that if, on the 
chosen scale of currents, 0 go equals one ampere, then 
go ko and go no are each numerically equal to Z volts 
on the chosen scale of voltages. Consequently, in 
accordance with Equation (9), any point on the line 
m e, such as c or A, gives values of 6/ iand i/ which satisfy 
Equation (9). In other words, the line m e takes the 
place of Equation (9). For the same reason, the line 
a '«takes the place of Equation (10). It will be seen 
that for points on this line to the right of 0, e, is positive 
and ir is negative. The opposite is true for points to 
the left of 0. 


Let now 0 go be numerically equal to one ampere, as 
before, and let go co be numerically equal to R volts. 
Then any right-angle triangle similar to 0 go Co will give 
values of E and I which will satisfy Equation (11). 
It remains to choose the size and the position of a 
triangle in such a manner as to satisfy Equations (7) 
and (8) as well. It will be seen that the triangle aed 
satisfies these conditions. Its vertical side, E, is equal 
to the sum of the voltages and and its horizontal 
side, J, is equal to the difference between v andHow- 
evOT, in this particular case i, is negative so that in 
reality I is equal to the algebraic sum of if and i,. 

Thus, in place of solving the foregoing five simultane¬ 
ous equations, we simply mark on the star diagram the 
point c corresponding to the given value of e/, draw c o 
parallel to Co 0 and complete the triangle acd. All the 
five unknown quantities can then be scaled off. 

The product of the wave voltage by the corresponding 
current gives the power in the wave, that is, the 
electric energy which passes through a given point on 
the line, per unit time. Therefore, the area of the 
triangle O c g is a measure for the energy flowing towards 
the resistance R, per unit time. Similarly, the area 
0 a 6 is a measure for the energy reflected and flowing 
into the line per unit time. The area aed represents 
the energy absorb^ in the resistance per unit time. 
Accordingly we must have 

area acd = area 0 eg — area Oab (12) 

This relationship may be proved geometrically as 
follows: The areas ahe and abgd are equal because 
the altitude a d is the same, and the base, a h, of the 
triangle is twice the base, a b, of the rectangle. Sub¬ 
tracting the area abf from both and adding/cg, we 
find that 

area acd = area b hcg (13) 

But the area 6 ft c g is equal to the difference between 
the areas Oeg and Ohb, and this proves Equation (12). 

Throughout this paper, the important triangles which 
characterize electric ppwCT are CTOss-hatched in the 
same manner, as indicated in the. following table: 

TABLE I 

Kind of energy Direction of shading 

Incoming wave. diagonally rising to the right 

Reflected wave...•. diagonally rising to the left 

Locally absorbed. horizontal 

Transmitted through 

the junction. vertical 

The latter shading is not used in Fig. 5, but will be 
found in some other star diagrams below, for example 
in Figs. 13 and 16.. 

Instead of scaling off the unknown currents, voltages, 
or impedances from the diagram, they may also be 
determined analytically from the geometry of the 
figure. For example, the triangles aen and OcoKo 
being similar, we have ! . 

2effE = (Z + n)lR (14) 
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from which any of the four quantities may be com¬ 
puted if the remaining three are known. 

In the particular case shown in Fig. 5, R is greater 
than Z, and, as a result, the reflected voltage is positive 
and the reflected current negative, as shown in Fig. 4. 

For another value, R', less than Z, the relationships 
become those indicated by the dotted triangle a' c d'. 

The reflected voltage, a' V, is negative and the reflected . 
current, 0 b', is positive. 

Cviticcil Resistance. An important case arises when 
R equals Z. The triangle of reflected energy, Ob a, 
collapses to point 0 and the triangle a c d coincides 
with 0 eg. This means that e, = i = 0. and the whole 
energj' of the incoming wave is absorbed in the resis¬ 
tance fl. This fact is receiving an increasing attention, 
both in the design of protective apparatus and in im¬ 
pulse testing where reflected waves are liable to vitiate 
the results. 

'i'lTien R> Z, the wave is reflected without a reversal 
in the sign of the voltage, but with a current reversal 
(Fig. 4). Consequently, the total "piled up” voltage 
E is higher than that in the incoming wave. Such a 
combination of Z and R (or of Z and some other device) 
may be conveniently called a step-up joint, by analogy 
with a step-up transformer. Also, a resistance R 
greater than Z, may be called a step-up load. On the 
other hand, when K < Z, the voltage E at the joint is 
lower than e,, because e, is negative. In such a case, 

/ is grater than v because v is positive. Such a joint 
^ step-down joini. A resistance R, 
wluch IS lower than Z, may be called a step-down load. 

Whether a load is of step-up or step-down nature, 
some ener^ of an mcoming wave is reflected and has 
to be dissipated elsewhere. Thus, from the point of 
^ew of ener^ absorption, a critical resistance, R=Z 
attention. It is possible that in the 
futme hghtmng airesters and other over-voltage 

^^.^® P^'O'^ded with such a series 
sistance (as b sometimes recommended in European 
^CTature). This resistance would absorb an incoming 

subsequent Kne oscillation! 
reflections, sometimes accompanied by 
high-voltage resonance oscillations in transforms 

that such rraistances would be large and expensive 
because the line current may follow the breakd^. 

3. Wave Reflection at an Open End and at a 
Short-Cibcuited End op a Line 
In the star diagram shown in Fig 5 the terminal 
^ ^ 

infinitely great, a c becomes a vertical lin^ 
point a moves to point n, and the triangle 
ates into the straight line n o Timo u goner- 
reflected at an opS aS a ‘“at”™ “ 

M shojen in Fig. 6. The reflected’ TOltag™ a Mnal°S 
the incomng voltage, so that the actual TOl^^aftlS 
op«t end mes to the value E - 2 e,. 


Transactions x\. 1 . Ii3. E. 


• 

current is equal and opposite to the incoming current, 
to make the total current at the open end equal to 
zero. This is to be expected since there is no further 
conductor for the current to flow into. The cross- 
hatched triangles of incoming and reflected energy are 
of the same shape and area, the whole energy of the 
incoming wave being reflected back into the line. Thus, 
at an open end of a line a total step-up reflection takes 
place, the voltage of a wave being reflected without a 
reversal in sign, whereas the current is reversed in sign. 
The magnetic energy of the wave is converted into 
electrostatic. In Pig. 5, for any value of R between 
ff ~ ^ ~ reflection is of the same 

step-up” kind, except that it is partial and not total. 



Fio. 6 -A S^R Diagram Showing the REPMcnoN or a 
Wave at an Open End or a Line 

i” thl 

fa tte tra^Won line fa short-eirauted. that 
liT + f ’ !^^® hypotenuse ac in Fig. 5 becomes 
shm^°in Kg Sr the shape 

anH aom ^ )> except that the reflection is partial 

and some energy is absorbed in the resistance ^ ' 

fleeted whesS-X 

euited, it fa of interest to LJu”! a tOTof 

r Tr 
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over its middle portion. This cloud will induce a 
certain distributed electric charge in the nearest part 
of the line. When the cloud is discharged to the 
ground or to another cloud, the line charge is released 
and one-half of it starts in each direction in the form 
of a traveling wave. Let the voltage of each wave 
(or impulse) be e, the current i, and the length 1. Hav¬ 
ing reached one of the ends of the line, the impulse 
is stopped, its current becomes zero, and its voltage 
rises to 2 e. But such a “chunk” of electricity of 
length 0.5 1 cannot remain in an equilibrium with the 
uncharged portion of the line, and so a return wave 
starts immediately. The voltage again drops to e 
and the current becomes — i, because at these values 
Equations (4) and (6) are satisfied. The same process 
is repeated at the other end, and the impulse would 
persist indefinitely if it were not for the line resistance 



Fia. 7 —A Star Diagram fob the Reflection of a Wave 
AT A Shobt-Cibcuited End of a Line 

and leakage, both of which exponentially reduce the 
impulse to zero as it travels along the line. 

(b) Ime Grounded at Both Ends. The phenomenon 
is similar to that described above, except tiiat at each 
end the current is doubled and the voltage is instantly 
reduced to zero, to reappear in the reflected wave with a 
reversed sign. There is a general notion among engi¬ 
neers that grounding a line would automatically conduct 
dangerous impulses to the ground. It will be seen 
from the foregoing discussion that a traveling wave or 
impulse is simply reflected from a zero-resistance 
terminal and continues to surge back and forth until 
dissipated in the line itself. The only difference witii 
an open end is that the current is doubled, instead of 
tixe voltage. The proper way to absorb a wave effec¬ 
tively is to provide a terminal resistance R. UR ^ Z, 
the whole impulse will be absorbed on the first trip; 
otherwise, it may take two or more reflections to reduce 
the energy to a negligible amount. 


(c) Line Open at One End and Short-Circuited at the 
Other End. The reflections occur as described above, 
only the impulse approaches the open end of the line 
each time with its voltage polarity reversed, owing to a 
preceding reflection from the short-circuited end. It 
also approaches the latter end with its current polarity 
reversed, due to a reflection at the open end. Thus, 
after four trips back and forth, the impulse starts on its 
fifth trip with its current and voltage polarities the 
same as in the beginning. 

(d) Battery at One End, Line Open at the Other End. 
We shall assume the battery to be of zero internal 
impedance and of voltage e. At the instant t = 0 
the battery switch is closed and remains closed. A 
wave of voltage e and current i, the latter determined 
by Equation (4), starts from the battery towards the 
opposite end of the line. Let T be the time required 
for the wave front to reach the open end, this interval 
of time being determined by the length of the line and 
the vdocity of propagation. The subsequent history 
of the wave is shown in Table II. 


TABLB II 


Wava trip 
No. 

Wave 

voltage 

Wave 

current 

Besultant 

voltage 

Besultant 

current 

1 

e/(+) 

V(+) 

e 


2 

cr (+) 

iV(-) 

2e 

0 

3 

c/(-) 

if a-) 

e 

- f 

4 

er (“) 

ir(+) 

0 

0 

5 

a/(+) 

ifi+) 

e 

+ / 


The reflected voltage on the first return trip (trip 2) 
is positive, the reflected current negative. Hence, 
in the parts of the line over which the reflected wave has 
passed, the actual voltage is 2 e and the current is zero, 
as- indicated in the last two columns of the table. 
The battery, being of zero impedance, acts towards the 
returning wave as a short-circuited end of the line, 
the battery voltage bdng used up in maintaining the 
first outgoing wave. This explains the third line in the 
table, tiie values in the last two columns bdng obtained 
by adding — e and — i to the preceding values. After 
a second reflection from the open end, the reflected 
wave starts with a voltage — e and a current -f i, 
wiping out the previously existing resultant values 
-h e and — i, and clearing the line of all current and 
voltage. Thus, when a wave starts again on its fifth 
trip, the same conditions obtain as on the first trip, 
and were it not for the energy dissipation in the re¬ 
sistance of the Une, the phenomenon would go on 
indefinitely. 

Let a cathode ray osdllograph be connected at the 
open end of the line to measure the voltage there, and 
another similar oscillograph connected at the battay 
end to measure the line current. With an ideal line, 
the records would be of the shape shown in Big. 8 by 
heavy lines, in accordance with Table 11. The voltage 
at the receiver end is zero until the wave reaches it at 
the instant * = T. Then the voltage rises to e, and at 
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the same instant (because of the reflection) rises to 2 c. 
The oscillograph indicates this latter value until the 
reflected wave front reaches the battery and returns 
with the sign reversed, wiping out 2 e. For the next 
two trips the voltSge at the receiver end is zero, then 
again rises to 2 e, etc. The current wave may be 
explained similarly. 

Real oscillograms look more like the irregular curves 
indicated by lighter lines. Because of a steady ab¬ 
sorption of the energy of the wave in the resistance of 
the conductors, the wave front does not remain abrupt. 


in connecting an oscillograph to measure the voltage at 
either end of the line. At the battay end the voltage is 
always equal to e and at the other end it is always equal 
to zero. By connecting an oscillograph across the line, 
at its middle point, a record would be obtained shown 
in Fig. 9. The voltage is zero during a time interval 
equal to 0.5 T, then it rises to the value e and remains 
at this value until the wave front has reached the short- 
circuited end and back, wiping out e with — e. The 
phenomenon is repeated with each new passage of the 
wave front over the mid-point of the line. 

The resistance, R, of the line modifies these theoretical 



Fig. 8—General Shape op Theoretical and Actual 
Oscillograms op a Wave Voltage Reflected at the Open 
End, and op the Corresponding Current at the Battery 
End 

and moreover there is a steady diminution in the ampli¬ 
tudes of both the voltage and the current. With the 
battery voltage equal to e, ultimately the receiver-end 
voltage acquires this value, and the flow of current 
stops. 

(c). Battery ai Owe End, the Line Short-Circuited at 
the Other End. This case differs from the preceding one 
only in the characta- of the reflection from the distant 
^d, namely, the wave is reflected with a reversal in the 
sign of the voltage, whereas the current is doubled. 
This is shown symbolically in Table III. 

It will be seen that in this case the resultant current 
increases indefinitely, as would be expected with an 
ideal short-circuited line. In reality the current tends 
to a finite limit determined by the resistance of the line. 

Let an oscillograph be connected at the short- 
circuited end of the line. It will record zero current 
for an interval of l^e T (Fig. 9) after the closing of the 
switch, that is, until the wave reaches the short-circuited 
end. Then the cuwent v^l suddenly rise to the value 
i in the wave, and immediately increase to 2 i, because 
of a step-down reflection. The latter value will persist 
until the reflected \TOve will have traveled back and 
forth once, at which instant the current will rise to 3 i 
and immediately to 4 i; etc. There would be no object 


curves, as shown by the irregular lighter lines. The 
current finally reaches the, value io = e/R, and the 
voltage across the middle of the line tends to the ulti¬ 
mate value 0.5 e. 

4. Discharge to Ground over a Resistance or 
Directly 

In Fig. 10, Zi and are two conductors of different 
SOTge impedances, for example a cable and an overhead 
line. At their junction. A, an overvoltage protective 
device is placed consisting of a sphere gap with a resis¬ 
tance R in series. Both conductors are initially charged 
to a voltage insufficient to break down the gap, and 
then this voltage is gradually increased to a value Eo 



at which the gap breaks down. The subsequent 
phenomenon is as follows: 

(a) A current, I, flows to the ground. 

(b) The voltage between A and the ground drops to 
a value E = IR, where E is less than Eo.. The re- 
sist^ce of the arc is assumed to be negligible in com¬ 
parison to R. 



(c) Waves of equal voltage depression start in both 

directions; in conductor 1 this wave is denoted by 
firi (e — return — one) and in conductor 2 by e/a (e 
- forward - two). v 

(d) Currents begin to flow into the ground connec¬ 
tion from both conductors. The current wave in 
conductor 1 is denoted by in; the current is positive 
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• 

because it flows to the right, although the wave itself 
is propagated to the left. The current i /2 in conductor 
2 is negative because it flows to the left, although the 
wave is propagated to the right. With equal values of 
voltages, the currents in the two waves are unequal; 
see Equation (4). The double arrowheads at the top 
of the figure indicate the directions of the currents 
themselves, the single arrowheads at the bottom show 
the direction of propagation of the waves. 

The quantitative relationships are shown in the star 



Fig. 10 —Traveling Waves Caused by Breakdown op a 
Protective Gap with a Resistance in Series • 

diagram in Fig. 11. It will be noted that the positive 
directions of i/t and e /2 are the same as those of iri 
and e,i. The triangle aed represents the current and 
the voltage in the ground resistance; the triangle rests 
on the rays a' a" and e' c" drawn at angles correspond¬ 
ing to the simge impedances Zi and Z 2 respectively; see 
the explanation to Pig. 5. The triangle 0 ab gives the 
current and the voltage in the wave in conductor 1, 
the triangle Odg those in conductor 2. These three 
triangles satisfy the following conditions: 

E = RI‘, Crl — — Zliru 0/2 — Z 2 i /2 (IS) 

I ^ ir\ — if2't E — Eo H” 0rl = Eo -4" 0/2 (IS) 

\ 

Since there are no other conditions to be satisfied, 
Fig. 11 gives a correct representation of the phenome¬ 
non shown in Pig. 10. In checking Equations (16), it 
must be remembered that the quantities i/ 2 , 0 , 1 , and e /2 
are negative, so that an addition in Pig. 11 means a 
subtraction in Equation (16), and vice versa. We also 
have 

area adcs = area apqs + area pqcd (17) 
The area a d c s is a measure of power input into the 
resistance R;. the area a pqsisa, measure for the power 


input into R from conductor 1, and the area pqcd 
for that from conductor 2. 

The wave energy relations are also indicated by the 
shaded areas as follows: in Fig. 10, consider the wave 
front Ay at a certain instant of time and the same front 
one second later, at h' j'. The distance between the two 
is equal to the velocity »i of wave propagation in 
the medium surrounding conductor 1. During the 
second under consideration, part of the initial stored 
electrostatic energy on the length j f of the line is con¬ 
verted into the electromagnetic energy of the current in 
on the same length of the line, and an amount of energy 
equal to E in is delivered to the resistance R. The 
amounts of electrostatic and electromagnetic energy on 
the party m of the line and in the region to the left of 3 ' 
need not be considered since no energy changes take 
place in these regions diuing the second under consider¬ 
ation. Thus, the energy equation is 
0.5 E^ Vi Cl = 0.'5 E^ Vi Cl -f- 0.5 iri^ ®i Li -h E tVi (18) 

In this formula, the expression on the left-hand side 
represents the initially stored electrostatic energy, and 
the terms on the right-hand side represent the remain¬ 
ing electrostatic energy, the electromagnetic energy, and 
the input into R (from the left) respectively. Elimi¬ 
nating »i by means of Equation (3) and using the value 
of Zi from Equation (5), Equation (18) becomes 

0.5 EoVZi = 0.5 E^/Zi + 0.5 in^ Zi + E in (19) 



Fig. 11 —^A Stab Diaobam op the Cubbents and Voltages 
Shown in Fig. 10 

In Pig. 11, this equation corresponds to the relationship 
area a' qO — area o' s a + area op 0 -t* sreaasqp (20) 
In the triangle a' qO the vertical side is equal to S?o and 
the horizontal side is Eo/Zi; hence its area is equal to 
0.5 Eo (Eo/Zi). Similarly, the area o' s a is equal to 
0.5 E. (EjZi). The horizontal side of the triangle 
o p 0 is iru hence, its v^lical side is in Zi, and the area 
equals 0.5 in . (iri Zi). 

With a given initial voltage Eo, the triangle o' 0 c' 
is fixed. The power absorbed in E is represented by the 
rectangle ascd inscribed in this triangle, and the area 
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of the rectangle is a function of the resistance R. When 
R (and consequently E) decreases without limit, the 
rectangle approaches in the limit the straight line a'c' 
and its area tends to zero. When R increases without 
limit, and consequently E approaches Eo, the rectangle 
approaches the straight line 0 q and its area also 
becomes ihfinitesimal. Thus, there is a value of R for 
which this area, and consequently the power absorbed 
in Uie resistance, becomes a maximum. 

By writing down an anal 3 rtical expression for the area 
of the rectangle as a function of E, and equating its first 
derivative with respect to B to zero, the area may be 
shown to be a maximum when Op = pq, that is, when 

E = 0.5 Eo — — 6/0 = — 6 ri (21) 

In this ease, the area of the rectangle is equal to one- 
half of that of the triangle a' 0 c'. This means that 
with the most favorable value of resistance R one-half of 
the stored energy of Ihe line is drained to the ground on 
the first trip of the waves of depression. On this trip, 
the initial voltage, Eo, is depressed to one-half of its 
value. If the distant ends of the two conductors are 
open, the waves will be refiected without change in the 
sign of the voltage and the remaining half of the stored 
energy will be drained on the return trip. With any 
other value of ground resistance, more reflections are 
necessary in order to discharge the line completely. 



A 


Pig. 12— A Partial Reflection op a Traveling Wave at 
THE Junction Point op two Conductors with Dipperbnt 
Surge Impedances 

The most favorable value of R may he calculated as 
follows: 

ad = E R-^ (22) 

ad ~ b O 0 Q — — 6 ri — 6/0 Zo~^ (23) 

When the condition (21) is fulfilled. Equations (22) 

and (23) @ve 

R-i = Zi-i + Zo-^ (24) 

In other words, the optimum resistance is equal to the 


combined surge impedance of the two conductors in 
parallel. 

When R — 0, and consequently E = 0, the initial 
line voltage is depressed to zero and the largest possible 
current (equal to a' c') flows to the ground. However, 
practically no energy is conducted to the ground, and 
the potential energy of the charged line is merely con¬ 
verted into kinetic. At the distant open end, the volt¬ 
age 6 ri = — Eo is reflected and the wave comes back 
again raising the line voltage to Eo, only with the sign 
reversed. Thus, protective devices (which do not 
allow the line current to follow the discharge) may be 
assisted in their performance by a series resistance of the 



order of magnitude indicated by Equation (24). Not 
only is the energy of over-voltage converted into heat 
more rapidly, but the line disturbance is much less 
because the voltage drops to only one-half of its initial 
value. 

5. Passage op a Wave Through a Junction 
Between Two Conductors 
(a) Plain Junction. In Fig. 12, a junction of two 
conductors is shown at A. The surge impedance, Z i, of 
the conductor 1 is assumed to be smaller than that, Zo,' 
of the conductor 2. A traveling wave, 6 /i, i/i, coming 
from the left, strikes the junction point A. Because of 
Zo being greater than Z,, the junction point possesses 
step-up characteristics, so that the transmitted voltage, 
6 / 0 , is greater than 6 /i, whereas i/o is smalls than i/i. 
The reflected wave is indicated by Cri, iru 
The corresponding star diagram is shown in Fig. 13, 
and is practically identical with that in Fig. 5. , The 
transmitted quantities, C/j and i/o, take the place of E 
and I, and the surge impedance Zo is substituted for R. 
The triangle a c d is cross-hatched vertically, to indicate 
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that the corresponding power is transmitted through 
and not absorbed at the junction (see Table I). Equa¬ 
tions (7) to (11) hold true in this case, except for changes 
in the notation. The subscripts f and r become /1 
and r 1 , ^ becomes Zi, K is changed to Z 2 , and E and I 
to 6/2 and If 2 respectively. For this reason, the star 
diagrams in Figs. 5 and 13 are identical. When 
is smaller than Z\y the triangle of the transmitted wave 
assumes the shape c o/ d/, and the joint acquires step- 
down characteristics. 

(b) Closing of a Switch. Assume an open switch at 
A (Figs. 12 and 14), and let the conductor Zx be 



Pio. 14—Travehno Waves Caused by Closing a Switch 

permanently connected to a source of d-c. voltage 
there being no traveling waves as long as the switch is 
open. When the switch is closed, a wave, / 2 , starts 
forward from the junction. The energy of this wave 
comes at first from that stored in conductor 1 , untir 
the source E has been reached; hence, a wave of depres¬ 
sion, r 1 , is produced in conductor 1 . The problem is 
to determine the intensities of these two waves. 

In order to be able to use the star diagram and to 
avoid a discontinuity in the phenomenon, due to the 
closing of the switch, the initial static distribution of 
electricity of voltage E in conductor 1 may be thought 
of as a result of superposition of two equal waves travel¬ 
ing in the opposite directions. The forward going wave 
will have the voltage e}i = 0.5 E and the corresponding 
current, determined by Equation (4). The other 
wave, moving to the left and distinguished by the sub¬ 
script b (balancing), is of the voltage .et, = 0.5 E, and 
its current is h = - i/i. The sum of these waves will 
give a static distribution of electricity of voltage E 
and current zero. 

We shall assume the switch to be closed at the instant 
when the front of the wave /1 has just reached the 
switch, and the tail end of the 6 wave has just passed it. 
This assumption satisfies the following three conditions: 


(a) The actual static distribution E extends to the 
switch previous to its being closed. 

(b) The wave /1 meets a closed switch and proceeds 
into the second conductor as though through a plain 
junction (Figs. 12 and 13), that is, without a discontin¬ 
uity in the circuit conditions. 

(c) The closing of the switch has no effect upon the 
wave b because at that instant this wave already lies 
entirely within conductor 1 and moves away from the 
switch. 

Thus, in so far as the component wave /1 is con¬ 
cerned, the star diagram in Fig. 13 applies, provided 
that 0/1 is put equal to 0.5 E. To the left of the front 
of r 1, the distribution is static, of voltage E. All the 
currents and voltages are indicated in Fig. 14. 

(c) Series Resistance between Conductors. This ease 
(Fig. 15) is similar to that shown in Figs. 12 and 13, 
except that a resistance R is interposed between the two 
conductors, to absorb part of the transmitted wave 
energy. The surge impedance Zt is assumed to be 



Fia. 15 —Reduction in the Amplitude tip a Thaveuno Wave 
MT A BicntEH Resistance 

^eater than Zi, and the resulting conditions are shown 
in the star diagram in Fig. 16. A similar diagram may 
be drawn for the case when Zt is smaller than Z^. 

The star diagram shows the following conditions ful¬ 
filled: Equation (4) for the waves / I, rl, and / 2 ; 
Equation (11) for the resistor R; Equation (7) for both 
conductors; and Equation ( 8 ) for conductor 1 . Since 
there are no other conditions to be fulfilled, the diagram 
gives a complete solution of the problem. The four 
triangles are properly cross-hatched to indicate the 
amounts of energy incoming, transmitted, reflected, 
and absorbed (see Table I). The positive directions 
of 6/2 and i/i are not indicated on the coordinate axes; 
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the physical sense of the problem is such that these 
Quantities can have only positive values. 

(d) Shunted Resistance between Condtictors. The 
diagram of connections is shown in Fig. 17, where p 
is a resistance to the ground. The total current arriv¬ 
ing at A is divided into two parts: a portion, /p, flows 
to the ground; the remainder, i/ 2 , pass^ into the second 
conductor. 

The corresponding star diagram is shown in Fig. 18. 
The familiar four triangles are shaded to indicate the 
amounts of energy incoming, transmitted, absorbed, and 
reflected. The relations obtaining between the various 
currents may be checked with reference to the waves 
themselves shown in Fig. 17; the same applies to the 
voltages. 

It will be seen from Fig. 18 that ad = Ej,p-\ 


capacitance, and, electrically speaking, so shorl as to lie 
practically concentrated at one point. When a vertical- 
front traveling wave, / I, first strikes the inductance, 
only an infinitesimal current can pass through, hccuiase 
of the counter—e. m. f. = 2r/, = Ld ij-^ dt. Jn 

other words, at the first instant the wiive front is 
reflected as if from an open end of a line (Fig. (»). This 






E 



Fig. 17 Reduction in tub Amit.ituijb ok a Thavei.ino Wav 
by a Shunted Resistanc.'k 


Fig. 16-a Star Diagram op the Currents and VoDTAaE.s 
IN Fig. 15 

d m = E„ Zi-i, and s w = E„ Z.-i But «/i r,i ^ 

IS greater than sm; hence -But ad plus dm 

This means that the total value of th<. ■ 

pedances of n and 7 in r. u t • , combined im- 
sequentlv the con- 

down chSjKSTn 

would have step-up ohan«terfa«csX ‘ 

with an induetancn “dductoie is shown. 
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•mitted wave, J 2 , begins to be propagated in the second 
conductor. In Fig. 19, this wave is shown in space, 
but an identical curve would indicate the current and 
the voltage at B in time, because the wave is. pro¬ 
pagated in the conductor 2 without distortion and 
any value found along the conductor at some time 
was produced at point B, 

After an infinitely long time, the cmrent flow through 
the inductance will become steady and the voltage JS'l 
will approach zero. In reality, these conditions are 



Fia. 19 —Attenuation of a Wave Front by a Series 
, Inductance 


reached within a' small fraction of a miUi-second. The 
junction then behaves as though L did not exist (Figs. 12 
and 13). The purpose of the inductance is to make the 
wave front in conductor 2 more slanting and therefore 
the wave itself less harmful to the connected apparatus. 
It will be seen, however, that this advantage is gained at 
the cost of a steep reflected wave front in conductor 1. 

The quantitative relationships are shown in Fig. 20, 
where the familiar four triangles may be distinguished 
by the usual cross-hatching. Since aU the currents 
and voltages ate now functions of time, the latter must 
be introduced into the star diagram explicitly. This is 
done by means of an exponential ‘-timing" curve, 
Uo u w, whose equation is deduced below. This curve 
gives values of El for various instants of time. Know¬ 
ing C c = Fl at a given instant, and the slope of Z 2 , 
the triangle cad for the wave /2 may be drawn;, 
the triangle a ^ 0 for the reflected wave, r 1, becomes 
thereby determined. The problem is therefore solved 
for that particular instant. 

' At any instant the power in the incoming wave mxist 
be equal to the sum of the amounts of power in the 
reflected and transmitted waves plus the rate of in¬ 


crease in the energy stored in L. Graphically this 
means that 

area OC g = area Oba + area o c d + area heC (26) 
The area heC is a measure for the rate of energy 
storage in L because the base, c C, of the triangle is 
equal to El and the altitude, d a, equals if 2 . To prove 
Equation (26) we write 

area ahc = area ah gd (27) 

because the triangle and the rectangle have the same 
altitude, a d, but the base of the triangle is twice that of 
the rectangle. Subtracting the area abf from both 
sides of Equation (27) and adding the area feg, we 
obtain 

area bhcg = area aed (28) 

We also have 

area Obh + area hcC = area Oba + area hcC (29) 
Adding Equations (28) and (29) term by term, gives 
Equation (26). 

At the instant t = 0, when the front of the wave /1 
has just reached the inductance L, the junction be¬ 
haves like an open end; El = 2 e/i = C Uo, and the 
triangle acd becomes the straight line Oo C. The 



Fio. 20 —A Star Diagram Corresponding to Fig. 19, with 
AN Exponential Timing Curve 

transmitted current, i/a, is zero, and in = — t/i. After 
an infinitely long interval of time, El = cC becomes 
equal to zero, and the triangle aed assumes tiie 
position and shape ACD. The diagram then becomes 
•identical with that in Fig. 13. 

Thus, the whole process of smoothing down the wave 
front by an inductance is represented in the star 
diagram by a gradual transformation of the straight 
line Uo C into the triangle ACD. For any position of 
point c, the length cC ^ ku gives the value of El, and 
the corresponding abscissa, Ck, gives the instant of 
time at which this value of El occurs. 
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Equation of the Timing Curve. At any instant of 
time, t, the difference between the voltages ei and e/a 
(Fig. 19) is equal to the voltage £?l across the in¬ 
ductance. Hence 

Cl = e/2 + L d ifi/d t (30) 

To eliminate i/a from this equation, we write (Fig. 20) 

C D = Ifi Zii Dao = I/a Zi (31) 

where I/a is the final value of i/a at the time t = infinity. 

Adding the two Equations (31), gives 

2 6/1 = I/a (Zi -f- Zi) (32) 

so that 

I/a = 2 c/j/( 2 'i -|- Zi) ( 33 ) 

Consequently, at any instant t, 

in = 2 en (1 - + Zi) ( 34 ) 

The reason for the added exponential factor in Equa¬ 
tion (34) is as follows: In a straight-forward analytical 
solution of the problem (Riidenberg, p. 397) one would 
supplement Equation (30) by a number of linear 
algebraic equations such as Equations (7) to (11). The 
result of elimination of all but one variable (i/a) will be a 
linear differential equation of the first order, with 
constant coefficients. It is well known that such an 
^nation is satisfied by an exponential function. This 
hmction must furthermore be such that at f = 0, i^ 

- O and at t = infinity i/a = I/a, the latter being given 
y Equation (33). It will be seen that the exponential 
S-r parentheses in Equation (34) satisfies these 
^ unknown wave time constant 

Eauat,wS‘j“®T?’’ 

Equation (34) m Equation (30); the result is 

Cl = C/a -t- 2 e/j (L/T) + Zi) 

At t = 0, ei = 2 6/1 and e/a = 0 
values in Equation (35), we get 

T = L/(Z, + Zi) 

Thus finally 


Transactions A. I. E. E. 

is assumed to arrive at the junction of the conductors* 
Zi and Zi at the instant t = 0. Some of the energy is 
reflected, some goes to charge the capacitor C, and the 
remainder passes into the conductor Zi. Assuming the 
capadtor to be initially uncharged, it will act at the 
first instant like a short-circuit to the ground, so that 
the total voltage at the junction drops to zero and no 
current passes into the second conductor. After the 
capacitor has been fully charged (which theoretically 
takes an infinite time, but in reality occurs within a 
small fraction of a milli-second), it exerts no further 
effect on the wave, and we again have the phenomenon 
shown in Figs. 12 and 13. 

The waves shown in Fig. 21 represent the distribu¬ 
tion of the voltage and the current in space, but similar 
curves <^n be ^wn to represent variations of the same 
quantities in time, at the junction point, for the reason 
explained in application to Fig. 19. At m and n, the 



(35) 

Substituting these 

(36) 


ei - e/i -I- 2 6/1 €-‘tT (37) 

voltage across the inductance, or 
tne equation of the exponential curve in Fig. 20, is 

m • • ~ ^ (38) 

T being given by Equation (36). 

theory and the star diagram have been 
Jduc^ for the gene^ case of diff^ent JL 

Sift dnSiifiS® ^ 

Fi 8. 21, the vertical front of a traveling wave, /1, 



decrease and change their signs so that thT'^ '’I 

at s is dL to the “T"' 

the tatant a bring iitnSSai^ If wS? S 

capacitor is fully charged At # • a \ P®tore the 

continuityisrtdnc^^. ‘ ’ 

“ tdpacitor smooths down the 

current m the first conductor to a double value. It is 
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’instructive to compare the curves in Fig. 21 with those 
shown in Fig. 19. 

The star diagram of the waves in Fig. 21 is shown in 
Fig. 22. The four cross-hatched triangles represent the 
amounts of instantaneous power, incoming, outgoing, 
reflected, and absorbed in the capacitance. The 
exponential curve aouw gives values of the capacitor 
current, la, for different instants of time, and corre¬ 
sponds' to the El curve in Fig. 20. At the instant 
t = 0,lc = ao C, corresponding to a short-circuited end 
of the conductor 1 (Fig. 7). At t = infinity, 7. = 0, 
and the relations are represented by the triangle AC D, 
as in Fig. 13. The whole proc^ of the passing of the 
wave over the junction point is therefore represented in 
the star diagram as a motion and increase in size of the 
triangle acd from an infinitesimal magnitude at point 
an to the final position ACD. During this motion, 
the sides of the triangle remain parallel to themselves. 



The law of conservation of energy requires that 
area 0 eg = area Ob a + area acd + area edC (39) 
The latter area is equal to the product of the capacitor 
current by the voltage at its terminals, and therefore 
is a measure for its power input. To prove Equation 
(39), we shall first compute the area of the trapezoid 
hhgC. The sum of its parallel sides is equal to dc 
and its altitude is 6 g. Hence, 

area hh g C <= 0.5 de X b g (40) 

Next we compute the area of the trapezoid cadC. 
Its altitude is d c and the sum of its parallel sides is 
equal to bg. Consequently 

area eadC = 0.5 deX bg ■ (41) 

Thus, the areas of the two Ix'apezoids, hbgC and 
cadC, are equal. Adding the area Ohb to the first, 
and 0 & a to the second. Equation (39) is proved. 


Equation of the Timing Curve. When < = 0, C /2 = 0; 
when t = infinity, 

Efi = 2 e/i Zi/^Zi -f- Zf) (42) 

see Equation (14). The voltage e/2 varies exponen¬ 
tially between these two limits, for -the reason explained 
in the derivation of Equation (34). Thus, at any 
instant t, 

6/2 = 2 e/1 Z 2 (1 - e-</r)/(2ri + (43) 

where T is the imknown wave time constant of the 
circuit. For the junction point we have 

i/i -^1- i,i = 1/2 -|- C d e/ 2 /d t (44) 

Here 

Ic^Cd e/2/d t (45) 

is the charging current flowing into the capacitor. Sub¬ 
stituting the value of e/2 from Equation (43) in Equation 
(44), we get 

*/i + in = i /2 +2 6/1 (C/T) Z2 e-bmUZi -f Z2) (46) 

At f = 0, i /2 = 0, ir\ — i/i = e/jJZi. Substituting 
these values in Equation (46), gives 

T = CZiZ2l{Zx -f- Z2) = C/(yi -1- Y2) (47) 
wha-e the surge admittances 7, and Y2 are the recipro¬ 
cals of Zi and Z2’, see Equation (5a). Equation (45) 
becomes 

Ic= 2 i/i e-‘/T (48) 

This is the equation of the timing curve in Fig. 22. The 
foregoing relationships are somewhat simplified when 
Zi = Z2. The hypotenuse a c is then parallel to 0 C, 
and point A coincides with 0. To deduce the case of a 
capacitor bridged across the end of a line, put Z 2 — 
infinity. The friangle ACD degenerates into the 
line C Ao. Thus, the reflection begins at ao, as though 
with a short-circuited end of the line, and gradually 
changes to Ao as with an open-end (Figs. 7 and 6). 

8. Reciprocal Relations 
There are certain formal analogies between some of 
the cases considered above, worth noting. Some of 
these similarities become particularly clear by com¬ 
paring the corresponding star diagrams in pairs, and 
turning one of each pair by 90 deg. It then looks very 
much like the other diagram. The fcdlowing cases 
may be mentioned in particular: 


Case 

vs. Case 

Figs. 

Open end 

Shorted end 

6 and 7 

Series resistance.. 

Shunted resistance 

16 and 18 

Series inductance 

Shunted capacitance 

20 and 22 

Current curve 

Voltage curve 

19. and 21 

Voltage curve 

Current curve 

19 and 21 


These formal graphical analogies follow from the 
equations underl 3 dng the phenomena. For example, 
whwe with a parallel connection currents are added, 
voltages are added with a series connection, etc. 
See A. Russell, “Alternating Currents," Vol. I, Chap. 
21; the principle of duality and reciprocal theorems. 
The subject is not followed here any further, but it 
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is quite possible that in some more complicated cases 
of protective apparatus, having obtained a solution 
for a certain combination, a solution for another 
arrangement of apparatus may be “guessed at” on 
the basis of the foregoing analogies and reciprocal 
relations. 

9. Further Appucations op the Star Diagram 

The purpose of this paper being to explain the 
general theory and the use of the star diagram, only a 
few of the simplest applications have been considered. 
The next step will be to apply this diagram to more 
involved practical cases. The following problems on 
reflection and refraction of traveling waves may 
be suggested in particular: 

(a) A transmission line which is divided at a point 
into two or more branches with different values of Z. 

(b) Combinations of capacitance and inductance 
for protective purposes; for example, those shown in 
Rudenbeig’s book on pp. 430 to 442. 

(c) Same, with damping resistances; i&id., pp. 442 
to 446. 

(d) Influence of short connecting conductors be¬ 
tween two long conductors; pp. 418 to 430. 

(e) GrapMcal theory of short rectangular-front 


pulses, rather than long waves; iUi., pp. 400, 404, 
409, 443, 444, 445. Problems on short pulses may be 
solved by assuming an indefinitely long rectangular- 
front wave followed by an identical wave of opposite 
polarity which wipes out all but the short front portion 
of the original wave. Perhaps it is only necessary to 
draw star Hiagrama for both waves, with a proper time 
lag between them, and add the results algebraically. 

(f) Mutual induction caused by' traveling waves; 
pp. 387 to 396. 
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Theory of the Deion Circuit-Breaker 

BY J. SLEPIAN* 


Synopsis.—Thr^ major features incorporated in the Deion eireuU-breaker are discussed, 
faces f the function of the static balancer ^ and cold electrode arcs. 


They are: deionization at solid sur^ 


T he switching of electric power circuits calls for 
elements which, subject to control, shall function 
sometimes as good electrical conductors and at 
other times as good insulators. When '^closed'' the 
element must pass hundreds or thousands of amperes 
^th only at most a few volts drop; its resistance or 
impedance must be of the order of a fraction of an ohm. 
When open'^ it must withstand hundreds or thousands 
of volts, with the passage of at most a few milliamperes; 
its resistance must be in the hundreds of thousands of 
ohms. Also it'must be able to change from the one 
state to the other in a fraction of a second. So far, the 
only materials found which can meet these require¬ 
ments are the gases, and arcs in air, and arcs in the 
vapors and decomposition products of oil are regularly 
serving to control power circuits. Careful study shows 
that the arc instead of being merely an unpleasant 
accompaniment of the opening of a switch, pla 3 ^ a very 
necessary and desirable part, and that if the arc did not 
occur spontaneously on separating contacts, it would 
have been necessary for us to discover or invent it or 
its equivalent for the purpose of circuit interruption. 

Recognizing the importance of the arc in switching 
equipment, the company with which the author is 
associated five years ago began an extensive theoretical 
^d experimental study of the electric arc as it appears 
in switches, and more particularly the study of what 
happens when the change-ovdr occurs from the state of 
conductor to the state of insulator, that is at the 
mement of extinction of the arc. Some of the results 
of this study have already been presented.^ As was 
perhaps to be expected, the study revealed some new 
and interesting possibilities in the application of arcs to 
circuit interruption and the Deion a-c. circuit-breaker 
in which these possibilities have been developed, prom¬ 
ises to take its place with or perhaps replace the oil cir¬ 
cuit breaker for certain classes of high power work. 

While there are many details of the Deion circuit- 
breaker which are of great scientific interest and which 
required months and even years of intensive work for 
their mastery, there are three general principles which 
stand out above the others and which will be described 
here. 


♦Consulting Research Engineer, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1. Extinction of an A-C. Arc, J. Slepian, A. I. E. E. Quarterly 
Tbans., Vol. 47, October 1928, p. 1398. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. J. E. E., New 
York, N. y., Jan. $8~Feb. 1, 1929. 
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I. Deionization at Solid Surfaces 

The subject of the rate of recovery of the dielectric 
strength of the space carrying a short a-c. arc immedi¬ 
ately after arc extinction has been treated in some detail 
in a previous paper.» There it was shown that the 
ability to withstand the first few hundred volts was 
recover^ almost instantly, but that later increments of 
dielectric strength were recovered at a very much slower 
rate. This is brought out in the curve of Fig. 1 which 
is derived from the data of Fig. 6 of the paper referred 
to. 

Theory and experiment indicate that the first 250 
volts are borne almost entirely by a thin layer of gas 
immediately adjacent to the cathode. Electrons readily 
leave this layer, but others to replace them cannot enter 
from the metal. The positive ions discharge into the 
cathode. Thus this cathode layer is deionized exceed- 
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ingly rapidly. The subsequent slow further growth of 
dielec^c strength is due to the further growth of the 
deionized cathode layer, and the disappearance of the 
ions in the other parts of the gas space by re¬ 
combination. 

It is evident then that it is the slow rate of recombina¬ 
tion of the ions in the arc space away from the electrodes 
which limits the applicability of the are in air for inter¬ 
rupting high voltages. A fairly obvious suggestion 
woiild be to reduce as far as possible the arc space 
remote from a cathode, and so far as possible cause all 
the arc to play in space close to a cathode; in other 
words to use a large number of short arcs in series. 
This is what is done in the Deion circuit-breaker. 

As at present developed, the Deion breaker consists 
of a stack of copper plates 1/16 in. thick separated by 
1/16 in. spacers. The arc which is dra^ on contacts 
below this structure is blown by a magnetic field into 
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the stack. The arc is thus broken into short arcs in 
series, each of 1/16 in. length. There are thus in each 
inch of structure eight cathodes with their eight im¬ 
mediately adjacent rapidly deionizing gas layers. 
Immediately after the current passes through its zero 
value in its normal cycle each cathode layer is almost 
instantly deionized, and acquires the ability to with¬ 
stand 250 volts much faster than any practical power 
circuit of corresponding voltage can supply the 250 
volts. Thus the voltage necessary to reignite the ares 
after the current zero is eight times 260 or 2000 volts 
per inch of structure. Hence the structure will inter¬ 
rupt circuits whose voltage is not over 2000/or 
1414 volts r. m. s. per inch length. 

This seems like a very high voltage for arcs in air. 


potential differences between successive plates at the 
end of the stack may be many times the potential 
differences between successive plates in the middle of 
the stack. This is a consequence of the elementary 
principles of electrostatics, and need not be gone into 
in more detail here. The example of this phenomenon 
best known to the electrical engineer is probably the 
non-uniform distribution of potential among the units 
of a long string of suspension insulators. 

The distribution of potential among the members 
of a stack of plates in a Deion breaker has been studied 
experimentally by Mr. B. P. Baker. A resistance- 
bridge method with telephone receiver as null insti'u- 
ment proved satisfactory. The stack studied con¬ 
sisted of 72 plates of 1/16-in. copp^, spaced 1/16 in. 



apart, each plate havmg the shape of the letter P with 
round part 17 cm. diameter, and straight part 17 cm. 
long. 

When unshielded, the potential distribution was 
found to be that shown by curve b, Fig. 2. The depart¬ 
ure from uniform distribution given by curve a is very 
great. The point of inflection of curve b marks the 
potential of space remote from the stack. That it did 


Pig. 2 

but it by no means represents the limit. The plates 
in the Deion circuit-breaker have been made 1/16 in. 
thick for the sake of thermal capacity, so that it may 
operate many times without an excessive rise in tem- 
I^ature. So far as concerns extinction of the arc 
plates could be 1/32 in. thick or 1/64 in. thick! 
The spacing between the plates was made 1/16 in. so 

as to permit free motion of the individual arcs.. Experi¬ 
ment shows that 1/82 in. spacing still leaves sufficiently 
free motion of the arc. Using these last figures there 
would be 21.3 plates per inch, and therefore the struc¬ 
ture would mterrupt 3760 volts r. m. s. per inch. 

In ^e present Deion breaker the circuit volts per 
plate IS kept very much less than the theoretical limit 

^ 130 volts. 

TIm is p^y for the sake of having a factor of safety, 

and p^y because when a voltage is impressed upo^ 

pot^taal do® not divide among the plates in a uniform 
of^orm voltage distribution is 
as dS^-hlrfbreaker by a static shield 

^ot be made exact so that a sufiicientmargin between 

!*>■ 

II. The i^cTioN OP the Static RtrmT.n 
^en voltage is applied to the ends of a long uniform 

d^^not’dt^d? potential 

does not divide uniformly among the plates, but the 



not occm at the center of curve 6, and that curve b 
was not symmetrical, are due to the influence of the 

frame supportmg the stack. 

Fig. 3 a gives the,relative potential differences across 
the gaps fomed by the plates. It shows that the end 
gap received an impressed potential 9.1 times as great as 

So large a ratio mSb^ 

expected to dimmish senously the average volts ner 

as to make uniform the distribution of potential among 
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the plates. The resulting curve as determined experi- 
mentdly is given by c, Fig. 2. This curve follows the 
Ideal distribution more closely, and as shown in Fig. 3 b, 
the maximum gap potential is 2.6 times the average as 
compared with 9.1 for the unshielded stack. The 
of Fig. 2c is for the first static shield made. 
Later designs of static shield give still better results. 

At first thought it would seem that the average 
volts per gap at which the unshielded stack would 
operate in a Deion breaker would be reduced in the 
ratio 9.1 so that if 176 volts r. m. s. is the theoretical 
limit for a single gap, 176/9.1 or 19.4 volts per gap 
would be the limit for the unshielded stack, and 1375 
volte r. m. s. would be the hmit for the whole stack. 
•Similarly for the shielded stack, 176/2.6 or 67.8 volts 
r. m. s. would be the limiting average voltage per gap, 
and 4810 volte r. m. s. would be the limit for the whole 
stack. 

Actually, however, the unshielded stack was found 
by test to be good for nearly 6000 volts r. m. s. and the 
shielded stack for more than 10,000 volte; how much 
more was not determined. The limit for the case of 
perfect uniformity of voltage distribution would be 
about 12,500 volts. 

To explain these results it is necessary to examine in 
more detail the mechanism of reignition of an arc 
immediately following a current zero. In the pre¬ 
viously quoted paper^ it was pointed out that the almost 
instantly acquired ability to withstand 250 volte had a 
close relation to the voltage required to maintain a glow 
on coppOT electrodes. A glow is a discharge requiring 
several hundred volte at its cathode as compared 
with 10 or 20 volte required by an arc. It seems 
probable that when an arc space is broken down by the 
application of more than 260 volte immediately follow¬ 
ing a current zero, the current is fibrst passed in some 
form of discharge like a glow, and only after a little time 
does the discharge break down into an arc. The time 
to change from the glow form to the arc will be very 
short if considerable current (that is several amperes) 
flows in the glow, and will probably be only a few hun¬ 
dredths of a microsecond. If, however, the current 
flowing in the glow is limited (that is a fraction of an 
ampere) the time for change from glow to arc may be 
many microseconds). 

In the Deion breaker, immediately after the current 
zero, the voltage tending to reignite the arc in the stack 
of plates rises at a rate depending on the nature of the 
circuit in which the breaker is working. In a fast 
practical power circuit this reignition voltage may 
reach its maximum value in about one microsecond. i 
During this period of rising reignition voltage the over¬ 
stressed gaps in the deion stack may be subjected to 
more than 250 volte, even though the average volts 
per gap impressed is much less than 250. These gaps 
then pass current, but the magnitude of this current is 
limited to that of the charging current of the remainder 
of the structure where the gaps are not broken down. 


If this charging current is small the discharge in the 
overstressed gaps will remain in the glow form, and will 
require in each gap a voltage of not less than 250 volts. 
The oversti-essed gaps then continue to hold more than 
the average voltage per gaps so that the remaining gaps 
are not overstressed and the arcs in the structure do not 
reignite. 

If the charging cui'rent is too high, however, the 
discharge in an overstressed gap may break down from 
the glow form to an are. It then takes only 20 volte 
which is much less than the average volte per gap, and 
thus causes more voltage to be thrown upon the remain¬ 
ing gaps. This may make the next overstressed gap 
break down into an arc with further raising of the volt¬ 
age on the remaining gaps. This process may continue 
until all the remaining gaps are overstressed, and then 
reignition of all the ares in the stack takes place. 

As an example, consider the unshielded stack of 72 
plates described above when operating in a circuit of 
5000 volts r. m. s. or 7070 volts crest. This corre¬ 
sponds to 99.6 volte per gap average, and at this voltage 
the breaker was found to work. Assume that this 
voltage tending to reignite the arcs is applied in one 
microsecond at a uniformly increasing rate so that the 
average rate of application of voltage per gap is 99.6 X 
10® volts/sec. The electrostatic capacity of a single 
gap is approximately 150 micro-microfarads. The 
average charging current per gap is therefore 99.6 
X 10“ X 150 X 10" '“ = 0.015 ampere. 

The charging current of the end gap by Fig. 3a 
is 9.1 times as great as this, or 0.136 ampere. After 
the critical voltage 250 volts is reached the current is 
carried principally as a glow in the end gap. The time 
taken to reach 250 volte in the end gap is 250/(9.1 
X 99.6 X 10*) or 0.28 X 10“* sec. The glow therefore 
carri^ 0,136 amperes for 0.72 X 10"“ seconds. After 
this time the transient is over and on 60 cycles the glow 
current is correspondingly reduced. A copper cathode 
can carry 0.08 to 0.10 amperes as a glow indefinitely 
without changing into an arc.* Hence it would seem 
that 0.136 amperes would remain as a glow for 0.28 
X 10““ seconds. 

At 7000 volts r, m. s. for which the unshielded stack 
fails, the charging current, and therefore also the current 
in the.glow when the end gap discharges is 0.190 ampere, 
and the time that the glow must hold is increased to 
0.61 X 10“* seconds. 

For the shielded stack at 10,000 volte r. m. s. at 
which it works in a breaker, the rate of rise of voltage 
in the end gap is by Fig. 3b 2,6 X 10,000 X V2 
X 10®/71 or 518 X 10* volte/second. The charging 
current is then 0.078 amperes, and the glow should 
carry this current indefinitely.* Actually it needs to 

rpu' ^lektrolech. Zeilsch., Vol. 41, p. 605, 1920. 

The current 0.32 amperes given by Burstyn is the current taken 
y the closed coxitaots in a 440-voIt circuit. On allowing for tlio 
drop in the glow, 310 volts, the current on opening the contacts 
would drop to 0.095 ampere. 
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carry it only for (1 — 250/518) X 10-‘ or 0.48 X 10"“ 
seconds. It seems then that with this size of plates, 
and with the shielding as obtained in Fig. 3b there is a 
large factor of safety in operating the 71 gaps at 10,000 
' volts or at 140 volts r. m. s. per gap average. 

III. Cold Electrode Arcs 

As explained in Section I, the efficacy of the Deion 
bicker resides in having all parts of the arc in close 
vicinity to deionizing surfaces. This is accomplished 
in the heavy current switch by blowing the arc into a 
stack of closely spaced plates so that no part of an arc 
is farther than 1/16 inch from a deionizing cathode. 
If the short arcs in this structure stood still for the dura¬ 
tion of one-half cycle, 1/120 second, the structure would 
quickly be destroyed by the welding together of some 
plates and the burning of holes through others. 

At the time this work was begun, it was believed that 
the cathode of an arc was necessarily at a very high 
temperature. In fact, the theory generally accepted 
then required thermionic emission of electrons from the 
cathode for the maintenance of the arc, and for most 
metals the temperature for so intense a thermionic 
emission is far above the boiling point. How well 
entrenched this theory was may be seen by referring to 
a paper by K. T. Compton, (JPhys. Rev., Vol. 21,1923, 
p. 269), and Seeliger, “Physik der Gasentladungen” 
(Leipzig 1927, p. 360 et. seq,). On this account much 
work was done on speeding up the deionization of an 
arc by causing it to play through the openings of gauze 
sheets, and thus avoiding the development of arc ter¬ 
minals on the deionizing structure. 

However, in the course of this work, it was forced 
upon the author’s attention that sometimes arcs were 
obtained which did not have a hot cathode. Therefore, 
although it required considerable courage to take a 
stand opposite to that espoused by so many eminent 
authorities, the thermionic emission theory of the 
cathode of an arc was abandoned, and ares with cold 
cathodes were accepted as possible. Experiment 
soon showed that by moving the terminals of the arc 
sufficiently rapidly over the electrode surfaces melting 
could be avoided even for very heavy currents. Arcs 
of more than 20,000 amperes have thus been carried 
on copper electrodes for more than 0.01 seconds with 
only slight oxidation of the electrodes. 

A theory of the cathode of an arc was also developed 
based on the hypothesis that the metal itself is not nec- 
sarily at a temperature sufficient for thermionic emis^ 
sion but that a layer of gas or vapor immediately 
adjacent to the cathode is so intensely ionized, perhaps 
in virtue of very high temperature, that the arc current 
can be carried to the cathode by positive ions only.* 

Shortly after this, papers by Stolt* described experi¬ 
ments with rapidly moving arcs of moderate current 
(up to 12 amperes) which seemed incompatible with the 
thermionic theory of the cathode of an arc, and this, 
with some theoretical work on heat balance at the cath¬ 


ode, is causing general abandomnent of the thermionic 
theory.® Another theory of the cold cathode arc has 
been proposed by Langmuir,® who states that electrons 
are drawn from the cathode by intense electrostatic 
forces arising from space charges developed close to the 
cathode. However, a theory of the cold cathode arc 
is not essential for the understanding of the Deion 
breaker. Merely the possible existence of arcs with 
cold cathodes must be accepted. 

In the Deion breaker the melting of the electrodes 
is prevented by causing the arc terminals to move very 
rapidly over the electrode surface by means of a 
magnetic field. The first experiments were carried out 
with a stack of long straight plates as the deionizing 
structure. It was found, however, that the velocity 
of the arc tmninals necessary to prevent melting of 
the electrodes was so great that for 10,000 amperes, 
plates more than ten feet long would be necessary. 
These would be prohibitive from the standpoint of 
size for most applications, and would require too expen¬ 
sive a magnetic field structure. 

This difficulty was surmounted by causing the arcs 
moving with high velocity to retrace over and over again 
an annular path. On adopting this expedient a very 
important new advantage was obtained. The deioniz¬ 
ing structure became an almost completely closed 
structure. The arc, when once driven in, could not 
get out again, and had to stay in until its extinction 
at the end of the half cycle. Thus the danger of the 
arc getting across live parts outside the switch and 
causing short circuits was practically eliminated. 

To calculate the speed necessary to prevent melting of 
the electrodes it is necessary to know the current den¬ 
sity, and the voltage of the arc. Observation of the 
oxidized trail of arcs with currents about 10,000 amperes 
led to the estimate of 30,000 amperes/cm.* as the current 
density in the cold cathode arc. The voltage of the 
1/16-inch long cold cathode arcs was found to increase 
with current, (rising characteristic) and for more than 
2000 amperes is given by 

E = SO + 0.79 X 10-* I (1) 

where I is the current in amperes. The influence of the 
current then is a moderate one, and it is not until 
currents approaching 40,000 amperes are reached that 
the arc voltage is doubled. 

. The watts input per cm.® of arc section is then 
PF = (30 -h 0.79 X 10-* I) X 30,000 

= 9 X 10® -I- 23.9 1 (2) 

The diameter of the arc section, assuming it to be 
circular, is given by 

__ 1/4 V d* 30,000 = I (3) 

3. J. Slepian, Phys. Rev. 27, p. 407,1926. 

J. Slepian, Jour. Franklin Inst. 201, p. 79,1926. 

4. H. Stolt, Ann. d. Physih 74, pp. 80-104,1924. 

H. Stolt, Zeits.f. Physik 262, pp. 96-101,1924. ■* 

6. K. T. Compton, A. I. E. E. Tkans., Vol. XLVI, 1927, 

p. 868. 

6. I. Langmuir, Zeiis. f. Physik 46, p. 282,1927. 
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A point of the electrode surface will be exposed to the 
action of the arc for the time taken by the arc section to 
pass over the point. For a point over which the center 
of the arc section passes this time will be 


where v is the velocity with which the arc moves. 

Lastly, the temperature rise T in degrees C at the 
surface of a semi-infinite solid into whose surface Wi 
watts per cm.® is flowing is given by 


T = 


2Wi 

4.18 -v/tt hc8 


Vt 


(S) 


where k is the heat conductivity of the solid in cal/cm.® 
deg. cent. C is the heat capacity in cal /cm.® deg. cent., 
and S is the density in grams/cm.® Substituting ( 3 ) 
and (4) in (5) 

WiT'^ 

T = 2.19 X 10-®- - 7 --^ ( 6 ) 

v» CO 


p - 4.8 X 10 -< keS 

For copper we may take k = 0.72, c = 0.096, and 
5 = 8.0. Let T be the temperature rise for melting, 
i. e., 1000 deg. cent. Then (7) becomes 

V = 8.69 X lO-'o PFi® 7^ ( 8 ) 

Of the energy developed in the arc given by ( 2 ), 
it is uncertain how much goes into the cathode, and how 
much into th^ anode. A pessimistic estimate of the 
velocity needed to avoid melting will be obtained if all 
the heat W is assumed to go into one electrode, that is 
Wi = 'PT; an optimistic estimate will be obtained if the 
heat is supposed to divide equally between the elec¬ 
trodes, i. e.,Wi = 1/2 W. Substituting from ( 2 ) then, 
these two estimates become 

V = 8.69 X 10-“ (9 X 10® + 23.9 7)® 7^ (pessimistic) 

(9) 

V = 2.17 X 10-“ (9 X 10® + 23.9)® 7^ (optimistic) 

( 10 ) 


The velocities given by (9) and ( 10 ) are quite large 
numerically for large currents as is seen in the following 
table. Experimentally the necessary velocities seem to 
be nearer to the optimistic figures than the pessimistic. 


TABLE I 


Velocity to prevent melting meters per second 

7 



Amperes 

Pessimistic 

Optimistic 

4.006 

543 

136 ' 

8.000 

925 

231 

12.000 

1350 

338 

16.000 

1805 

.451 


It will be observed that the speeds in the table are all 
greater than the velocity of sound. This occasioned no 
particular difficulty. Magnetic fields of about 0.3.7 
gauses were sufficient to give these velocities. 

In the above calculation it was assumed that the arc 
section was coherent and circular. This was probably 
the case for small currents. Above 16,000 amperes 
there was some evidence from the character of the 
trails, and by indications of probe electrodes, that the 
arc was broken up into several separate arcs in parallel. 
It may be that at this high current in the correspond¬ 
ingly high field, the air in the 1/16-inch space was set 
into such violently turbulent motion that the arc was 
broken up. If the arc is divided into several parallel 
arcs, the velocity needed to prevent melting is lessened. 

The above calculations give the temperature rise at a 
point in the electrode surface for a single passage of the 
arc over it. After the arc passes, the temperature of 
the point drops to nearly its original temperature before 
the arc reaches it again. With each rotation of the 
are, the plate as a whole is raised in temperature, so that 
this rise in plate temperature must be added to the 
temperature of the point which the arc is passing over. 
Calculation readily shows, however, that this rise in 
temperature of the plates as a whole is too small to 
affect the above calculation seriously. 


Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see page 545. 
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Introduction 

P to the present time, the interruption of an 
alternating-current circuit has been accomplished 
generally in one of two ways. The are may be 
drawn between contacts located in some insulating 
liquid such as oil. In this case, the insulating value of 
the oil depreciates with each current interruption until 
it reaches a point where it must be renewed. On the 
other hand, the arc may be drawn in air with no means 
of extinguishing it other than lengthening it to such an 
extent that the generated voltage is no long®* able to 
maintain it. For modem generating voltages, this 
requires arcs of great length and, for the upper range of 
transmission voltages, results in arc lengths which are 
impractical. As a result of this limitation, the oil 
circuit breaker has assumed a position of paramoxmt 
importance on modem operating systems. 

There has been a growing demand for some time, on 
the part of operators, for a circuit-interrapting medium 
which does not involve the use of oil. The chief 
reasons for this demand are removal of possible fire 
hazards and simplification of maintenance problems. 
The demand has been recognized by manufacturers and 
although research work toward this goal has been 
carried on for a number of years, no satisfactory, 
general-purpose apparatus of this kind has been placed 
on the market up to the present time. 

At the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, fundamental research in this field has been 
carried on for a long period and has served to give a 
deeper insight into the nature of arc conduction. It 
has suggested the use of means for deionizing the path 
of an arc drawn in air other than by merely extending it 
to a great length. Experimental circuit interrupters 
have been made utilizing such deionizing means in a 
variety of forms and the name, “Deion circuit-breaker” 
has been applied to these devices. 

The work on all of the methods of deionizing an are 
Stream has contributed much to the fundammital 
knowledge of arc phenomena and some of them may be 
developed further for practical application in the future. 
One of the most promising of these various methods was 
developed and applied to the Deioh circuit breaker 
described in this paper. 

In this circuit-breaker, an arc is drawn in air and 
forced into a deionizing chamber where it is broken 

1. Bleotrioal Engineer, The Westinghouse Eleetrio & Manu- 
faeturiug C!o. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. E. E., New 
York, N. Y., Jan. S8~Feb. 1,19IS9. 


up into a multiplicity of short arcs which are moved 
over metal plates at a velocity sufficient to prevent 
burning. This movement of the arc is maintained 
over an annular path until the current wave reaches 
zero, after which the arc stream between the metal 
plates is deionized, quickly changing from a good con¬ 
ductor to a good insulator. A further discussion of 
this theory of deionization is found in other papers 
presented before this and previous Institute meetings.* 

Development of the “Deion” principles has been 
carried to the point of building and testing circuit- 
breaker structures up to 15-kv. ratings with rupturing 
capacities comparable to some present-day heavy-duty 
oil circuit-breakers in the power-house class. These 
breakers have been subjected to extensive laboratory 
and field tests, succesrfully interrupting three-phase 
grounded and ungrounded short circuits above 15,000 
amperes at 12,000 volts consistently. The results of a 
recent series of field tests with one of these breakers is 
the subject of another paper presented before the 
Institute.’ 

General Construction 

The 15-kv. Deion circuit-breaker shown in Fig. 1 is 
made up of three single-pole units, each consisting of a 
deionizing chamber, an arc-drawing mechanism with 
main contacts for carrying load current, and a control¬ 
ling mechanism. The deionizing chamber consists 
essentially of a stack of thin copper plates spaced a short 
.distance apart to form a series of gaps, the general 
arrangement being shown in Fig. 2. In these gaps are 
placed insulating spacers which enclose arc ninways, 
each having a straight entering portion and a circular 
portion. One of these plates with its insulating spacers 
in position is shown in, Fig. 3. Approximately 130 
volts ■ r. m. s. has been found to be a safe working 
voltage for each gap. On this basis, a large number of 
gaps is required for a 15-kv. circuit-breaker. These 
gaps are divided into groups and separated by coils- 
co^ected in such a way that the magnetic fields of 
adjacent coils are in opposition, which causes flux to be 
diverted radially through the gaps, as shown in Fig. 4. 
The terminals of these radial field coils are so connected 
that they are automatically inserted in the circuit by 
the arc itself as it moves into the deionizing chamber. 
This is accomplished by short plates placed directly 
under the radial field coils for the purpose of developing 

2. Extinction of an A-C. Arc, J. Slepian, A. I. E. E. Quarterly 
Trams., Vol. 47, Oct. 1928, p. 1398. 


3. Field Tests on the Deion Circuit Breaker,” B. G. Jamieson, 
see p. 535. 
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a high voltage on the section of arc subtended by the trated at the necessary points for rapid movement of 
coils, as discussed later in this paper. the are into the deionizing chamber. The cores and 

A blow-out magnet of conventional design, while coils are supported by a. laminated return circuit 
adequate for small deionizing chambers working at low passing over the top of the deionizing chamber. This 
voltages, did not develop a suitable blow-in field for the return circuit acts also as a partial return path for the 
larger chambers necessary for 16-kv. service. A blow- 

in magnet of entirely new design was, accordingly, con- I -1 




Fig. 1—Thbbb-Polb Dbion Circuit-Breaker with,.* Con¬ 
tinuous Rating of 2000—Amperes—X5|000 Volts 



Pig. 2—^Deionizing Chamber with Blow-in Magnet anb 
Electrostatic Shield Removed to Show General Arrange¬ 
ment OF THE Plates, Radial Field Coils, and Vents 

structed for this breaker. In this magnet, tiie coils are 
wound so as to covw the entire space in which the arc 
is drawn and extended. The cores on which these coils 
are wound are fabricated of iron and insulating material 
in such manner that the field in the air gap is concen- 


3—Plate from Deionizing Chamber with iNSHLATiNa 
Sfaoers in. Position, Showing the Trails Left by the Arc 
Terminals in Moving Over the Runway 

tLCcrnosTAnc flAGner/c 



Fig. 4—Sohbmatio Relationship of Plates and Radial 
Field Coils for the Deionizing Chamber, Showing the 
Manner in Which the Radial Field is Produced 

flux of the radial field coils previously referred to, and as 
a shield against stray magnetic fields. The general 
appearance of this magnet may be seen by referrinc 
to Fig. 1. ® 
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Due to the high inductance of these blow-in field coils, 
it is necessary to use a special form of intermediate 
auxiliary contact when the continuous current-carrying 
capacity of the breaker is such as to make it inadvisable 
to connect the coils permanently in series with the main 
circuit. These contacts are of heavy section and are 
operated at high pressure. In order to obtain positive, 



10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 
NUMBER OF GAPS 


Fig. 5—Distribution of Potential Across the Gaps 
OF the Deionizing Chamber with and without the Electro¬ 
static Shield 



Pig. 6—Dbion Circuit-Breaker with One Deionizing 
Chamber Raised for Inspection 

quick transfer of the current to the blow-in coils, 
without undue flashing, this contact is equipped with an 
arc chute employing the Deion principle which was 
previously developed for use on standard industrial 
contactors. 

A practically uniform distribution of recovery volt¬ 
age over the gaps between metal plates in the deionizing 


chamber is an essential condition for satisfactory opera¬ 
tion of the Deion circuit-breaker. In the longCT 
deionizing chambers required for the higher voltages, 
it is necessary to use a shielding device to prevent a 
concentration of voltage across the end gaps, due to 
the electrostatic capacity of the metal plates to sur- 
roimding space. The electrostatic shield, which also 
serves as insulation between the deionizing chamber 
and the blow-in magnet, has layers of metal foil im¬ 
bedded in it. These layers of metal foil are so shaped 
and located that each plate is forced to assume its 
proper electrostatic potential. Fig. 5 shows poten¬ 
tial distribution across the deionizing chamber. The 
deionizing chamber, the blow-in magnet, and the elec- 
static shield form a complete structural unit which is 
hinged at the rear support so that it may be rotated 
upward for inspection as shown in Fig. 6. 

This unit is mounted at the top of insulating uprights 
which also support the main current-carrying parts and 



Fig. 7—Electrical Circuit op a Dbion Circuit-Breaker 
IN Which the Blow-in Pibld'Coils are Normally in Paral¬ 
lel WITH THE Main Contacts 

the arc drawing mechanism. These uprights are se¬ 
curely anchored to a structural steel base as shown 
in Fig. 1. A movable parallel-path brush of conven¬ 
tional design, engaging stationary contact blocks, 
completes the main power circuit in the breaker. The 
moving arcing contact is carried on an individual arm, 
so linked to the main current-carrying contact as to 
secure proper sequence of opening and closing and 
arranged to provide a high speed of separation in draw¬ 
ing the arc. The arcing contacts are of familiar design, 
the moving element rolling on the stationary member 
and drawing the arc at the tips. Movement of the arc¬ 
ing contact operating arm also operates the intermedi¬ 
ate transfer contacts which are isolated at the rear of 
structure. Operation of this transfer contact is such as 
to insure proper sequence of opening and closing With 
the main arcing contacts. 

The electrical circuit of a Deion breaker is shown in 
Fig. 7. On opening the circuit the main contacts part 
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first, followed by the transfer contacts and then by the 
arcing contacts. As the transfer contacts part, suffi¬ 
cient voltage is developed across them to deflect the 
current to the blow-in coils. This insures the presence 
of a blow-in field when the arc is drawn. 

The insulating uprights carrsdng the deionizing 
chamber and the arc drawing mechanism comprise a 
complete pole unit which may be operated by its own 
individual closing mechanism as a single pole breaker. 
Three of these pole units may be assembled on a struc¬ 
tural steel base and operated by a single closing mecha¬ 
nism, for three-phase service. Barriers between pole 
units permit a spacing the equivalent of that in a 
modem oil-insulated breaker of comparable rating. 
This circuit-breaker is well adapted to use in isolated- 
phase service either with individual closing mechanisms 
or through remote control from a common mechanism. 

Operation 

The theoiy of the Deion circuit-breaker deals only 
with an arc after it has been drawn and is in no way 
connected with the method of securing a tripping 
impulse. Inasmuch as standard dosing mechanisms 
are used to operate this breaker, tripping may be ob¬ 
tained in any conventional manner applicable to modem 
breakers of other types. The operation of the breaker 
up to the time of ^wing the arc is similar to that of 
conventional circuit interrapters drawing an arc in air. 

When the arc is drawn on the arcing contacts, the 
action of the blow-in field moves its terminals onto 
stationary arc horns very quickly, permitting the 
movable arcing contact to continue its opening stroke 
independent of the motion of the arc. The speed of 
arcing contact separation is sufficient to insure adequate 
break distance of the contacts at the tune of inter- 
mption. To prevent possible retardation due to 
movement of the arc into a closed chamber, vents are 
provided at each end. As shown in Pig. 8, parallel 
copper plates spaced qviite close together are placed m 
the vents to co^ne the arc and at the same time permit 
passage of air from the chamber. As the arc travels 
up the horns past the vents, it impinges on the metal 
plates of the deionizing chamber. As illustrated in 
Fig. 3, the lower end of these plates have a tapered 
slot. When a number of these plates are stacked 
together, these slots form a groove, roughly V-shaped, 
into which the arc is forced. The contour of the groove 
is such that as the arc moves upward, its cross section 
is decreased and the current density increased, with a 
corresponding increase in arc voltage. When a suffi¬ 
ciently high arc voltage is reached, the arc strikes to 
the plates, forming a series of short arcs which move 
into the circular portion of the plates under the in¬ 
fluence of the blow-in field. 

The portion of the groove below each radial field 
coil is made up of short plates inlsroducing several gaps 
across the terminals of the coil. The increase in arc 
voltage resulting from the presence of several short 


series arcs in parallel with the coil insures sufficient 
voltage across its terminals to deflect the current into 
the more inductive path of the coil winding. Under 
the influence of the radial fields, the short arcs trace an 
annular path around the circular portion of the plates. 
This motion continues until a zero of current is reached, 
at which time deionization prevents further flow of 
current. Under these conditions, arcs have been found 
to move around this path more than 15 times in ^ 
cycle, with a velocity several times that of sound. 
This high speed results in what has been termed the 
“Cold Cathode Arc.”^ 

Fig. 3 shows a plate taken from a Deion circuit- 
breaker on which approximately 300 rupturing tests 
were made, where arc terminals of currents up to 14,000 



Pig. 8—^Vbnt of Deionizing Chambbe Showing Paballbi. 

CoppBB Plates 

amperes have passed over the metal surface thousands 
of times without deterioration. 

The mottled area extending from the end of the slot 
upward and stround the circular portion of the plate 
is the retraced trail left by the arc. This mottled 
marking is only a very thin film of copper oxide and 
does not affect the operation of the breaks. 

Tests 

The first experimental Deion circuit-breakers built 
and tested were single-pole units. A large number of 
tests were made at 13,200 volts, 60 cycles, with two 
20 ,000-kv-a. generators suppl 3 dng the short-circuit 
current. The magnitude of short-circuit current was 
controlled by series air-core reactors. Currents inter- 
rupted vari ed from 1 ampere to 17,000 amperes r. m. s. 

3. J. Slepian, Jour. Franklin Inst.^ 201, p. 79,1926; J. Slepian, 
Phys. Review, 27, p. 407,1926. 
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at 13,200 volts and to 28,000 amperes r. m. s. at 6600 
volts. 

Figs. 9, 10, and 11 show typical oscillograms taken 
during these tests. The oscillogram shown in Fig. 9 
was made on one of the earlier designs, while Figs. 10 
and 11 were made on a later model. It may be noted 
that all of these oscillograms have the same general 
features, the most noticeable of which are the shape 
of the arc voltage wave and the short period of arcing. 



Fig. 9—Oscillogram of Single-Phase Short Circuit ^ 
Interrupted bt a Single-Pole Deion Circttit-Breabler 

This is the characteristic form of arc voltage produced 
by a Deion circuit-breaker. The voltage is at first 
very low, while the arc is on the contacts and horns, and 
it may be regarded as simply an arc in open air. After 
it has been broken up into a series of short arcs and 
moved]L,into the deionizing chamber, the are voltage 
varies slightly with the current. 

At currents above a few hundred amperes, the arc 


From the foregoing, it is apparent that a given’ 
deionizing structure will have a constant arc-voltage 
characteristic. That is, the arc voltage will depend 
only upon the current and the deionizing structure and 
will be independent of the open-circuit voltage. For 
large values of current, this arc voltage is high enough 
to reduce the current to less than its normal value. 
This is espmally apparent when a given deionizing 
structure is tested at considerably less than its normal 
voltage. 

In no case have tests shown that the Deion circuit- 
breaker has any undesirable effects on the system to 
which it is connected. In view of the fact that the 
arcing time is very short as compared to most conven¬ 
tional circuit-breakers, it is possible for the Deion cir- 
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FiG. 10—OSOILLOOBAM OF SiNGLB-PhaSE INTERRUPTION ON A 
SiNGLErPoLB Deion Cirouit-Breaebb. (Note that voltage 
ACROSS the blow-in COIL WAS MEASURED IN THIS CASE) 

voltage has a rising characteristic with increasing 
current, resulting in a convex arc voltage wave as 
shown in the oscillograms. At very low currents a 
concave arc voltage wave is obtained which is charac¬ 
teristic of the usual inverse arc voltage-current curve. 
The increasing arc voltage with decreasing current 
does not result in voltage surges as the current ap¬ 
proaches zero. As the current waye passes through 
zero and is unable to increase in the oppdsite direction, 
the voltage reverses and rises almost instantaneously 
to a value depending on circuit conditions. 


Fig. 11—Oscillogram of Test on Single-Pole, 15-Kv. 
Deion Circuit-Bbeaker, Showing its Operation at Less 
Than Normal Voltage 

cuit breaker to remove short circuits from a system 
in a minimum of time with a minimum of system 
disturbance. 

A Thbbb-Polb 15,000-Volt Deion CmcuiT-BREAKBR 

The three-pole, 15,000-volt Deion circuit-breaker de¬ 
scribed in this paper was given several ^ries of inter¬ 
rupting tests, a part of which were laboratory tests and 
the remainder field tests. The most comprehensive 
laboratory series consisted of 250 rupturing tests at 
currents varying from 13,100 amperes to 586 amperes at 
13,200,7600, and 6600 volts, grounded and ungrounded, 
with both star and delta generator connections. These 
tests were made at an average of 12 tests per day, the 
highest number on a single day being 32. The total 
of 250 tests was made without a failure to dear the 
circuit and with very little maintenance. One hundred 
and fifty of these tests were made with no maintenance 
whatever. During the remainder, only minor adjust¬ 
ments were made and several of the arcing contacts 
were renewed. At the end of these tests, the breaker 
was in satisfacto^ operating condition. 

Fig. 12 shows current and voltage characteristics of 
an ungrounded short circuit interrupted by this Deion 
drcuittbreaker. The generator voltage in this test was 
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13,200 line-to-line and the average current in the three 
phases was 8170 amperes r. m. s. The oscillogram 
shown in Pig. 13 was made on the same test by means of 
instantaneous watt oscillograph elements and from it 
the total are energy can be obtained. Fig. 14 is a side 



Pia. 12—OsoiixoaBAM Shovinq Line Cxtsrent and Line to 
Nbxitsaii Voltaoe in a Three-Phase Unobovnded Short Cie-' 
CHIT, Interrupted bt a Three-Pole Deion Circuit-Breaker 

view of the breaker made simultaneously with these 
oscillograms, while the breaker was interrupting the 
circuit. Pig. 15 is similar to Fig. 12 except that the 



Pig. 13—Instantaneous Power Oscillogram Made 
Simultaneously with Oscillogram Shown in Pig. 12 

short-circuit is grounded, the average of the three 
currents in this case being 9630 amperes r. m. s. The 
photograph made with this oscillogram is shown in 
Pig. 16, which is a rear view of the breaker. Light 
from the are as it moves up the horns may be seen 
through the vent of the right-hand pole. The light 
from the arcs in the other two poles is not visible 
because the camera was not directiy in line with the 
vent plates. It is also possible to see the arc chutes 
of the transfer contacts, directly below the vents. 

It is apparent that a large part of the are energy 
liberated in inter^pting a short-dreuit will be absorbed 
by the metal plates of the deionizing structure. This arc 


energy has been measured in a large number of tests by 
means of the oscillograph, as mentioned before. Fig. 17 
shows the results of some of these tests, the total arc 
energy per three-phase interruption being plotted 



Pig. i; 14 —^Vibw op Deion Circuit-Breaker Taken Simul- 
TANEOUSLY WITH OsCILLOGRAM SHOWN IN PlGS. 12 AND 13 



Pig. 15—Oscillogram op a Three-Phase Grounded Short Cir¬ 
cuit Interrupted by a Three-Pole Deion Circuit-Breaker 


against the average of the r. m. s. currents interrupted 
in the three phas^. The average arc energy per inter¬ 
ruption per pole is small in comparison to the large 
thermal capadty of the deionizing structure, so that the 
breaker is capable of withstanding much more severe 
operating duty than is encountered in modem applica¬ 
tions. To investigate this, several series of laboratory 
tests were made on the three-pole breaker desaribed 
in this paper. These series consisted of 12-CO inter¬ 
ruptions at two minute inteiyals in a total time of 24 
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minutes, with the average value of the r. m. s. currents 
interrupted exceeding 8000 amperes. Currents inter¬ 
rupted in individual phases varied from approximately 
6000 amperes to 12,000 amperes r. m. s. At the end of 



Pia. 16 — View Taken with OsciijIiOObau Shown in Fig. 15 

each one of these series of tests, the breaker was in 
satisfactory condition to perform further interrupting 
duty. In all series of tests in which the deionizing 
structure was heated to its limiting temperature, it was 
only necessary to allow the breaker to cool before 
further interruptions could be made. 

It is obvious that a given deionizing structure will 
have a thermal limitation in r^ard to the number of 
interruptions it eau make in rapid succession. It is 
also obvious that the thermal capacity of the deionizing 
structure can be controlled, and that by proper design 
a given structure can be made to have a factor of 
safety over any practical operating condition. 

Application 

From the manner in which the Deion circuit-breaker 
functions, it is apparent that zero points in the current 
wave play a most important part in its operation, 
which makes it most effective as an a-c. device. Strictly 
speaking, the type of deionizing chambers referred to 
in this paper is applicable to d-c. circuit interruptd«, 
but there are sonie indications at present that the volt¬ 
age at which a given structure will function on d-c. may 
be in the ordm* of 0.2 of the limiting a-c. voltage, so that 
the advantages to be gained by the use of this form of 
structure on d-c. circuits are not at the present time out¬ 
standing. Due to extensive development over a long 
period, sufficient data and experience have been obtained 
to make possibletheextension of theDeion principles to a 
large number of different classes of commercial a-c. switch¬ 
ing apparatus. Industrial contactors operating on the 
Deion principles have been in service in considerable num- 
bersforperiodsuptooneyear operating at as high as 440 
volts. A limited number of three-phase Deion circuit- 
breakers has been operating under service conditions 
on 2300-volt circuits for more than one year. The 
performance of both the industrial contactors and the 


2500-volt circuit breakers has been entirely satisfactory" 
and represents a considerable advance over results 
obtained with conventional magnetic blowout devices 
applied to this class of service. Extensive tests have also 
been made on Deion drcuit-breakers at 4600 and 7500 
volts, the results of which warrant the belief that they 
can be placed in heavy duty service without encoimter- 
ing serious difficulties. This general development 
has led up to the building and testing of heavy-duty 
three-pole Deion circuit-breakers for operation in the 
15,000-volt class. The results obtained in laboratory 
and field tests, as presented in this and other papers 
before the Institute, warrant the belief that Deion 
circuit-breakers as at present developed are applicable 
through the power-house class of breakers at modem 
generating voltages. 

Wth reference to higher voltages, there appears to 



THOUSANDS OF AMPERES 


Fig. 17 —Cubve Showing Relationship Between Total 
Three-Phase Abo Enebgt and R. u. s. Ctibrent Intbbbvpted 
ON A Thbbe-Pole 15,000-yoLT Deion Cibcoit-Beeakeb 


be no great difficulty in extending the Deion principles 
beyond 26 kv. However, there are certain detail 
problems involved which are not yet worked out and 
the discussion of developments along this line will 
be left for future papers. 
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Field Tests of the Deion Circuit Breaker 

BY B. G. JAMIESON* 

Fellow. A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—The operating principles of a new type of air 
circuit breaker for alternating currents are herein outlined together 
with results of field test of a ^OOO^ampere, ISfiOO-voU^ three-phase 
unit The special testing facilities of the Commonwealth Edison 


Company used for the test, the performances of the air circuit 
breakers under test, and the effects of the test currents on the power 
system are described. 


T he power industry has been confronted by switch¬ 
ing problems from its infancy. Development 
of the a-c. generator opened up vast possibilities 
for the decohcentration of power units in localities 
most favorable for generating purposes with trans¬ 
mission of power over long distances to consumers. 
With the advent of cheap power, consumption in the 
most favored industrial and mercantile districts in¬ 
creased, calling for larger and larger concentrations of 
generating equipment with more extended and com¬ 
plicated distribution, systems. At each step in this 
advance, the question of adequate and dependable 
apparatus for control of the flow of energy has arisen 
for solution. 

With the growth of the power industry, the oil circuit- 
breaker has assumed a commanding position as the 
best-adapted apparatus available for switching of 
power circuits in normal service and, through various 
combinations of control rdays, for clearing these 
circuits under fault or abnormal operating conditions. 
T his has come about if not with full agreement of the 
operating companies, at least with their acquiescence, 
since there was admittedly no known interrupting 
medium better adapted to the service. 

Acquiescence on the part of the operators, however, 
was not entirely without misgivings and the hazard 
involved in the xise of large quantities of , oil in con¬ 
nection with the interruption of heavy short circuits 
has been ever present in the operators’ minds and has 
been emphasized by their representative associations. 
Co-operation between operating companies and' manu¬ 
facturers has resiflted in the development of t 3 rpes of 
construction which make this hazard somewhat more 
remote in the modem oil circuit-breaker, and as a 
further safeguard, some circuit-breakers have been 
installed out of doors although their logical location is 
inside the power station with the exception of breakers 
operating at the higher transmission voltages which 
admittedly must be located out of doors. This latter 
move has, however, increased the work and cost of 
maintenance, due to difficulties encountered from the 
presence of moisture in oil together with other troubles 
arising from varying weather conditions, so that the 

1. Vioe-Preadont, Engineer of Inside Plant, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, HI. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. E. E., New York, 
N. Y., Jan. S8-Feb. 1,19)19. 


possibility of service interruption is still present in 
some measure. 

In view of these facts, the attitude of the power in¬ 
dustry has been one of open-mindedness toward the 
advent of any means of circuit interruption applicable 
to heavy-current circuits in the generating and dis¬ 
tribution voltage classes, which should not involve the 
use of oil. If this interrupting means be applicable 
in the transmission voltage class as well, so much the 
better, but air insulation for electrical clearances runs 
into considerable distance for the upper range of 
transmission voltages and the conventional oil breaka*- 
in this class may carry advantages in the form of com¬ 
pactness, due to its oil insulation, that offset other 
disadvantages. By far the greater proportion of 
present-day switching is carried out on the low side 
of the transformers, and any practical interrupting 
medium which will remove the oil hazard from this 
class of switching service has a permanent field of 
usefulness. 

It was with considerable interest, therefore, that the 
author of this paper was informed by a responsible 
manufacturer of switching apparatus that a new type 
of circuit-breaker, operating without oil, has been 
developed to the point of interrupting consistently 
the maximum short-circuit current available from a 
40,000 kv-a. test circuit operating at 13,200 volts. 
Further discussion disclosed that the interrupting 
performance of this device, called the Deion circuit- 
breaker, is based on a means for deionizing the arc 
stream at the zero point of the current wave to such 
extent that the impressed voltage is not sufficient to 
re-establish the circuit and permit current to pass on 
the succeeding alternation. By this means, an arc 
is extinguished in air without resorting to the expedient 
of extending it to great laigth as is characteristic of 
the present-day conception of the air-break circuit- 
breaker. A discussion of the theo^ of this device 
and its operation is contained in other papers® to be 
presented before this meeting of the Institute and need 
not be presented in further detail here. 

Upon the statement of the manufacturers that the 
development of this circuit-breaker had reached a point 
where they were desirous of obtaining data as to its 

2. Theory of the Deion Circuit-Breaker, by IDr. J. SlGpian. 

Structural Development of the Deion Circuit-Breaker up to 
15,000 Volts, by R, C. Dickinson and B. P. Baker. 
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performance under interrupting duty on an operating 
system, arrangements were made for a series of tests at 
the Crawford Avenue Station of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, and it is the purpose of this paper to 
discuss these tests together with the results obtained and 
the impressions formed from performance of the breaker 
on test. 

The Dbion Circdit-Bebakee 
The breaker supplied by the manufacturer for these 
tests was a three-pole, 2000-ampere, 15,000-volt, 



Pig. 1—Theeb-Polb, 2000-Aiipiirii, 16-Kv., Dbion Cibcoit- 
Bbbaebr 

Used at Orawford Av^ue test circuit for the group-phase tests 

electrically-operated Deion circuit-breaker of the 
niultiple-single-pole form of construction as shown in 
Fig. 1. The three-pole units were mounted upright on 
a common structural steel base at 16-inch centers, and 
were operated through a single shaft by means of a 
conventional solenoid mechanism. The base or common 
mounting frame is at ground potential but the contact 
operating linkage for each pole unit is alive at line po¬ 
tential and is mounted on upright insulating posts sup¬ 
ported by the grounded base. Operation of this linkage 
is obtained tiirough insulating pull rods. The de¬ 
ionizing chamber which is the -real interrupting 
medium, is moun^ at the top of the structure in such 
relationship to the contacts that an arc drawn from the 
arcing members is moved into the chamber by a mag¬ 
netic blow-in field of new design especially developed 
for this device. This breaker being of 2b00-ampere 
normal ciurent-canying capacity, the blow-in coils are 
of necessity in shunt relationship to the main power 
circuit and are svtitched into series relationship with 
this circuit by a pair of auxiliary transfer contacts 


operating in proper sequence with the main current- 
carrying and the arcing contacts. 

The manufacturer stated that this breaker was the 
first model of a commercial form of the Deion circuit- 
breaker which had gradually been evolved from develop¬ 
ment work covering an extensive laboratory testing 
experience with a number of experimental forms of 
construction. It was pointed out, however, that as a 
broader experience was obtained with the operation 
of this breaker under service conditions, and its applica¬ 
tion was extended to installations of varying require¬ 
ments, conditions would undoubtedly be encountered 
pointing to the desirability of modification in some 
details. The general form of construction he believes 
well adapted to the application of this principle in 
service. 

At the end of the initial series of tests with the 
breaker in the form supplied by the manufacturer, the 



Pig. 2—One ot the Dbion Circiht-Breaebb FoIiB Units 
Used toil thb IsoiiAtbd-Phase Tests 

author of this paper suggested that a further series of 
tests be made on the basis of an isolated pha^ applica¬ 
tion. The three-pole units were accordingly mounted 
on individual structural steel bases, each with its indi¬ 
vidual-solenoid closing mechanism, and connected to the 
toting circuit as individual units with nd medianical 
tie between poles other than the short-circuiting bar 
which was connected across the terminals of the three 
umts. Fig. 2 shows the general arrangement of one of 
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the pole units used for this test. It was at first pro¬ 
posed to use the identical units for this test which had 
been tested on the previous series but the time allotted 
for completion was short and it developed that the 
necessary alterations could be completed more quicMy 
by diverting three additional pole units then nearing 
completion in the factory and this course was finally 
adopted. 

Test Equipment and Methods 

A testing circuit with permanently installed recording 
equipment had been set up at Crawford Avenue Station 
over two years ago in connection with the general 
testing program of the Commonwealth Edison Com¬ 
pany. Considerable pmns were taken to make this 
installation conform in all respects to the rules for 
standard test procedure adopted by the Institute. The 
purpose of this installation was not soldy to conduct 
interrupting tests on circuit-breakers but to make 
a study as well of the effects of a fault and its inter¬ 
ruption on the remainder of the system linked to the 
fault. It has been apparent for some time that inability 
of large operating systems to withstand shocks is a 
serious limitation to their usefulness as sources of power 
for commercial and industrial purposes. The question 
assurnes increasing importance as the trend continues 
toward larger and largOT concentrations of generating 
equipment on the one hand and the linking of heavy 
systems through interconnection on the other. A study 
of these limitations is essential to the successful opera¬ 
tion of large power systems and this phase of the work 
was, accordingly, given a prominent place in the pro¬ 
gram of tests. Such a study does include, however, 
consideration of various means of removing a fault and 
the time required for the clearing agent to perform this 
function. 

The test circuit proper is connected to the 12,000- 
volt distribution system through suitable swit^es in 
Crawford Avenue Station. It consists essentially of 
approximately 500 ft. of 22-kv. underground cable 
and roughly the same length of three-phase overhead 
line mounted on wooden poles and insulated for 66-kv. 
Sheet metal houses of portable construction are located 
at intervals directly under the overhead line with tapped 
connections bringing the three phases into a rack in 
each house. These houses are used as testmg cells 
and as enclosures for the permanent circuit equipment, 
some of which is indoor apparatus. Hand-operated 
disconnects are located in the overhead Une at the pot- 
head connection to the cables, permitting complete 
isolation of all test apparatus without recourse to 
switches in the station. Two backing-up oil bircuit- 
breakers are permanently connected on the test circuit 
side of the disconnects. One of these breakers is used 
for closing purposes in the event of tests being made on 
the “CO" basis and its controls are arranged to retain 
the contacts in the closed position until tripped manu¬ 
ally in order that its opening operation may not doud 


the results to be obtained from the test breaker. The 
second breaker is arranged to opai through relay control 
at a predetermined time interval after the short circuit 
has been applied, to clear the circuit in event of failure 
of the test breaker. Fig. 3 shows a schematic diagram 
of the test circuit connections and its relation to the 
distribution system. 

A larger house of the same general construction as the 
test cells is used as a control room with all circuit 
controls and recording instruments permanently in¬ 
stalled. A 125-volt battery is installed for solenoid 
operation, and 110- and 220-volt a-c. circuits are al^ 
available for control purposes when desired. THe 
control room is also used as an observation post when 
tests are in progress. Telephone connections to the 
load dispatcher’s desk and to other stations are avail¬ 
able for the coordination of test operations with general 
operation of the system. 

The main control table has been especially developed 


KiOQrrv«AlC!&T 



FiQ. 3 —^Blembntaet Diagbam or Ceawfokd Atbnub Test 


CiBcuiT AMD System Connections 

for use with this circuit. All test operations are con¬ 
trolled through a motor-driven controller, consisting 
essentially of a number of adjustable cams rotating on a 
common shaft and so arranged as to close or open the 
desired control circuits in proper sequence and at pre¬ 
determined ■ time intervals. Two years experience 
with this controller indicates that it is far preferable to 
control through relay operation since all operations 
are related to a common source, the revolving shaft, 
and variables are thus reduced to a minimum. Strictly 
speaking, test operations conducted with this device 
are electrically non-automatic but it is felt that the 
ability to increase or decrease the duration of short 
circuit accurately in very short steps is a valuable 
feature in conducting tests of this nature. 

Two six-element Westinghouse oscillographs are 
mounted on the control table and pmuanently con- 
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neeted to the motor-driven controller. The use of 
permanent connections throughout potnits standardiza¬ 
tion of calibration for oscillograph circuits and test 
operators soon become sufficiently familiar with the 
circuit to make proper adjustment of resistances for 
any given oscillograph element and for any system set¬ 
up to obtain satisfactory films without preliminary 
trial tests. Adequate test records are thxis obtainable 
with a Tni-nirmiTn of test operations. Dark-room facili¬ 
ties are provided in the control room, permitting the 
development of films as each test is made in eases where 
it is desirable to study tiie results of one test before 
proceeding with the n^. 

As a part of the study of the system under fault con¬ 
ditions, Hall recorders are installed at points in the 
S 3 retem where experience indicates the greatest voltage 
disturbance will occur. In this manner, valuable 
information is obtained as to the transient effects at 
different points due to various system set-ups under 
fault conditions. The operation of this, device and the 
results obtained through its use have been discussed 
in a paper* previously presented before the Institute. 

In the two years’ experience with this test circuit, 
covering several hundred interrupting tests, the ques¬ 
tion of safety has been given first consideration. A 
full testing crew has been trained to the point of com¬ 
plete familiarity with the test circuit and their indi¬ 
vidual duties in connection with its operation. A test 
chief, at least two osdllograph men,. and six men 
stationed at telephones are on duty at every test as well 
as several mechanics for the performance of necessary 
alterations, renewing of oil, etc., between tests and for 
patrol of the grounds while actual tests are in progress. 
Representatives of the Engineaing Department and 
other inteested parties are always present as observers. 
Arrangement for tests are alwas^s made with the load 
dispatcher one or more daj^ in advance, and the man 
responsible for the s 3 rstem set-up is in direct telephone 
communication with the load dispatcher, the operating 
gallery of Crawford Avenue Station, and with the opera¬ 
tors of any neighboring stations at which disturbance is 
anticipated, during the progress of all tests. To 
obtain the benefit of high genwating capacity on the 
system, all t^ts are made during regular working hours 
of the business day, rather than at night or on Sundays. 

In order to secure protection for the generators, the 
usual practise is followed of so arranging the system set¬ 
up that no power bus is left without the protection of a 
reactor. In addition to the backing-up breaker in the 
test circuit, two more protective breakers are involved 
in the test bus at, Crawford Avenue Station as protec¬ 
tion for the generators, although control relays are so 
set that these circuit-breakers are called upon for service 
only in event of failure for any reason of the first 
backing-up breakers to function, or in tiie event of a 
fault between this breaker and the test bus. 

3. The HaU High-Speed Recorder, E. M. Tingley, A. I. E. E. 
Quarterly Trans., Jtmuary 1928, p. 252. 


All of this testing experience was brought to bear on 
the two series of tests made with the Deion circuit- 
breaker. As shown in Fig. 3, one 66-kv. cable line to 
Northwest Station and three 22-kv. cables to Fisk 
Street Station were connected to the 12,000-volt test 
bus at Crawford Avenue Station, and thus to the test 
circuit for these tests. Various transformers and 
reactors were shorted out of these circuits as the tests 
proceeded, in order to secure the desired steps in the. 
range of short circuit current values. In keeping with 
the usual test practise on this circuit, no temporary 
reactors were used in the test circuit nor were any tem¬ 
porary cross connections made in station circuits 
except in the case of one test for which it was desired 
to secure a very low value of short circuit current 
(approximately 1100 amperes) and which it was not 
feasible to obtain using the availablesystemconnections. 

With the reactance of these circuits reduced to the 
minimum value consistent with the safety provisions 
outline in a previous paragraph, the maximum short 
drcuit current at the test breaker was approximately 
10,000 amperes, average current interrupted for the 
three phases. Under these conditions, and for all 
short circuit currents up to this value, the currents in 
the three phases were approximately equal, the current 
de(a*ement is comparatively small, the degree of 
ass 3 nnmetry is not very pronounced, and the delta 
recovMy voltage is approximately equal to the initial 
voltage. 

When tests with the Deion circuit-breaker had 
reached this point of maximxun current obtainable 
with the portion of the system connected, the breaker’s 
performance in interrupting the circuit with a very 
short duration of arcing had been sufficiently consistent 
to warrant the belief that it would function satisfactorily 
over the next succeeding steps in the current range and 
a generator was, accordingly, connected direct to the 
test bus in Crawford Avenue Station in order to in¬ 
crease the current value at the point of short circuit. 
This means of securing additional power had never been 
attanpted for in previous circuit-breaks tests, due to 
the fear of severe system disturbance following a pro¬ 
longed duration of fault with the current values in¬ 
volved. The results obtained were, therefore, re¬ 
garded with conriderable interest aside from per¬ 
formance of the test breaker. 

Three different generating units, varsring in capacity 
from 60,000 to 75,000 kv-a., were used in this maimer 
during the series of tests with the Deion circuit-breaks.- 
These gsisators are driven by steam turbines and it 
was considsed advisable to have them carrying some 
load raths than to run light when the short circuit 
was applied, in ords to minimize the possibility of 
taipping out the steam end. They were, accordingly, 
operated to feed pows into the system during these 
tests in amounts varying from 10,000 to 38,000 kw. 
The- circuits were so arranged that closing in on the 
short in the test circuit had the effect of short circuiting 
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the generator, and clearing the test circuit automati¬ 
cally returned the generator to the system again. 
Permanent generator reactors to the value of one- 
eighth of an ohm were connected between the geno^tor 
and the test bus. The generator neutral was grounded 
through approximately four ohms resistance with no 
neutral grorind other than this on the various buses 
involved in the circuit. Tests made with the system 
alone were entirely ungrounded. No extensive cable 
system was directly connected to the test bus except 
that two idle three-phase cables were allowed to remain 
connected at times to note the effect on arc rupture. 

The addition of steam driven generating capacity 
proved very satisfactory on the Deion circuit-breaker 
tests, and added quite materially to the current values 
obtainable on the test circuits For tests made on the 
“OCO” basis, the load on the generator was varied 
from 10,000 to 28,000 kv. With this maximum load, 
the first-cycle short-circuit current was approximately 
19,000 amperes r. m. s., and the current interrupted 
approximately 14,000 amperes, average for the three 
phases. For "CO” tests, the generator load was in¬ 
creased to a maximum of 38,000 kw. for tests where 
the motor-driven controller was set to give a duration 
of short circuit of from two to three cycles. This 
maximum load gave first-cycle short-circuit currents 
of approximately 30,000 amperes r. m. s., and the 
current interrupted was approximately 22,000 amperes, 
average for the three phases. 

A total of 38 tests was made with a generator feeding 
varjdng amounts of load into the system and in all 
cases, the generator returned automatically to feeding 
the system as soon as the short was cleared, without 
system disturbance other than four volt dips in lamp volt¬ 
age in a few cases and without injury to the generator. 
The mfl-xi-miim duration of short circuit was 16 cycles, 
var3dng from this time down to four cycles for maximum 
currents, except for two tests in which difficulty was 
encountered in operation of the test breaker and in 
which the circuit was cleared by the backing-up breaker 
after a period of 49 cycles (as determined by the motor- 
driven controller). On none of these tests did the 
generator drop out of step nor was any effect noted on 
low voltage releases on the system and but very little 
effect on lamps in the station. No so-called transients 
appeared during the course of these tests. 

Connection of the generator to the test bus produced 
a noticeable effect on short circuit characteristics as 
compared with tests which involved use of the system 
alone, and this effect became more marked as the load¬ 
ing of the generator was increased. Considerable 
variation appears between the values of short circuit 
current for the individual phases, the degree of assym- 
metiy is more pronounced, the current decremmit 
becomes larger, and at the maximum currents tested, 
several cycles were required for the delta recovery 
voltage to approximate the initial voltage. 


In general, the test procedure as outlined here has 
proved very satisfactory. It is believed that the short 
circuit current value of 30,000 amperes r. m. s. on the 
first cycle, obtained on the Deion circuit-breaker tests, 
represents about the maximum to which the test 
circuit as at present equipped should be subjected 
(if safety of operation is to be maintained). :^ture 
developments in connection with the testing program 
of the Commonwealth Edison Company contemplate 
further tieing the 66-kv. transmission system to the 
12 ,000-volt bus through three 20,000 kv-a., 66,000/ 
12,000-volt transformers. It is estimated that when 
backed -by the entire system, short circuit currents of 
50,000 amperes may be obtained at 12,000 volts with 
almost instant 100 per cent recovery voltage. With suit¬ 
able modifications in the test circuit, interruptingtests at 
these values are contemplated without fearof theresults. 

DBSciupnoN OP Group-Phase Tests 

The first smies of Deion circuit-breakw tests was 
made with the structure shown in Pig. 1. The three- 
pole units of this breaker were mounted on a common 
frame and operated by a single-solenoid mechanism 
through a common shaft. For purposes of amplicity 
and identity, tests made with this form of the Deion 
breaker will be referred to as “group-phase” tests in the 
remainder of this paper. For the same reasons, tests 
made with the single pole units each with an individual 
closing mechanism, as shown in Fig. 2, will be referred 
to as “isolated-phase” tests since these tests w«:« 
intended to simulate isolated phase conditions. 

The test breaker for the series of group-phase tests 
had been subjected to previous interrupting duty under 
laboratory conditions, in connection with tiie manu¬ 
facture’s development work. According to his state¬ 
ment, this duty covered the range of current values 
from 500 to 9000 ampees with voltages from 6600 to 
13,200 at 60 cycles, togethe with some 25-cycle tests. 
He states further that the deioniting chambers on this 
breaker had neve been dis-assembled since the start 
of these laboratory tests, and that no othe mainte¬ 
nance had been given the breake durmg this time, 
except that it had been equipped with a new set of 
arcing contacts and auxiliary transfer contacts just 
previous to its delivery at Crawford Avenue, the 
purpose being to note the deterioration of these contacts 
on interrupting duty under system conditions. 

In laying down a program for these tests, the question 
of duty cycle arose. It was desired that these tests 
should conform in all respects to the rules for standard 
test procedure adopted by the Institute and these rules 
stipulate that the test duty shall consist of two “OCO” 
op^ations with a two-minute interval. This rule, 
quite obviously, was adopted with the characteristics 
of the oil drcuit-breaker in mind. It was believed 
that this duty cycle should be regarded as a minimum 
requirement but that the characteristics of the Deion 
circuit-breaker would permit more latitude in the 
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selection of a duty cycle than was practicable with the 
oil breaker, and it was felt that data should be obtained 
from these tests to determine the effect of a more 
severe duty cycle. The manufacturo* was of an open 
mind on the subject and it was finally decided to retain 
the time int«val of two minutes betwe^ operating 
cycles but to increase the number of operations to 
three. This number was sdected rather as a matter 
of convenience than with any reference to breaker 
characteristics. The oscillograph equipment in. use 
with the test circuit allows three exposures at short 
intervals after which a suffici^t interval of time 
mdst elapse for insertion of a new film. The 3-OCO 
duty cycle, therefore, became a convenient one and 
was used throughout these tests. After some tests 
had been made, the time interval was reduced to one 
minute to observe the effect on the performance of the 


phase interruptions on this test, seven phases werd 
interrupted with two half-cycles of arcing while two 
phases showed arcing in parts of three half-cycles. 
Analysis of these results indicates that the arc is not 
necessarily extinguished at the first zero occurring 
after it originates. Apparently an appredable time 
required for the blow-in field to move the arc into the 
deionizing chamber and in the event of a zero occurring 
during this transmission period, the arc is not extin¬ 
guished but pCTtists until it has entered the chamber. 
The results of subsequent tests indicate that arcing 
may appear in parts of more than one half-cycle on 
any interruption, with the possible exception of ve^ 
heavy currents having relatively large inherent blow-in 
effect. 

The six' succeeding tests were all made within a 
period of slightly less than two hours and used the 



4—OsciiiLocmAM OP SHORT-CiBCXrtT Test at 4S00 Amperes 

Together with Hall record, taken during groui>-pham tests 

(For test data, see Table I, Test No. 11-7) 

breaker, and as there was no apparent diffOTence in 
performance, the remainder of the tests were made on 
the basis of three “OCO” operations at one-minute 
intervals. 

In accordance with tiie usual test procedure, a 25-kv. 
potential test to ground was applied across the three 
phases of the complete testing circuit, inclutog the 
test breaks, for one minute. This test was satisfactory 
and the interrupting tests proceeded as soon afterward 
as the system set-up could be made. 

The current value for the first interrupting test was 
approximately 1100 amperes and required the special 
system connection previoudy referred to. This cur¬ 
rent value was the lowest of the series and the t^t is 
of interest as showing the interrupting performance 
of,the Deion breaker at currents comparable to those' 
involved in normal switching operations. Of the nine 


Fig. 5—Oscillogram .op Shobt-Circoit Test at 10,000 
Amperes 

Together "with HaU record, taken during group-phase tests 
(For test data, see Table I, Test No. 11-19) 

system only as a source of power. Short-circuit 
current values ranged from 2000 to 10,000 amperes 
in the six steps. For the 18 three-phase mterruptions 
in this group, in no ease did any phase show arcing for 
more than two half-eydes and in many cases, the arcing 
was confined to a single half-cycle. 

Fig. 4 shows'an oscillogram of a three-phase inter¬ 
ruption on one of these tests in which the current inter¬ 
rupted was approximately 4200 amperes. Together 
with this oscillogram is shown the record obtained 
during this test from the Hall records at Fisk Street 
Station, five miles away, which was the nearest generat¬ 
ing station supplying the energy. In Table I, Test 
No. 11-7, are given the data for this test which is 
representative of the breaker performance in this 
portion of the current range. Fig. 5 shows another 
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TABLE I 

TABULATED DATA TAKEN PROM OSOILLOOBAMS SHOWN IN PIGS. 4. S. 6. AND 7 





E. m. 8. 

current 



R. m. s. volts 

Arcing period 



Initial 


Interrupted 


Before 

Re-estab> 


(Cycles) 












Test No. 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

test 

lisbed 

A 

B 

c 

11- 7 

5.820 

5.100 

7,300 

4,440 

4,120 

4.230 

11,600 

10,800 

0.500 


0.445 

11-19 

13,000 

11,000 

11,700 

10,150 

10.000 

9,740 

12,000 

11,600 

0.500 

■US 

0.445 

11-27 

15,700 


20,300 

11,600 


11,700 

12,400 

10,200 

0.445 . 


0.400 

11-31 

21,700 


29,600 

15,400 


16.200 . 

12,700 

11,300 

0.450 

■Bi 

0.330 


representative oscillogram with the corresponding 
record from the Hall Record^*, made during one of 
these tests at 10,000 amperes. Data for this test 
are given in Table I, Test No. 11-19. This was the 
highest current value obtained, using the system as a 
sole source of power. 

The performance of the test breaks having been 
consistent throughout the tests up to this point, it 



Fig. 6—OsohiLOOBAm of Geotjp-Phasb Shobt-Cibotjit Test 
AT 12,000 Amfbbbs 

(For test data, see Table I, Test No. 11-27) 

was decided to connect No. 2 Generator at Crawford 
Avenue to the test bus in order to increase the value 
of short circuit current. Four tests were made under 
this condition with the generator load varying from 
10,000 to 28,000 kw. and the short circuit current value 
from 10,000 to 16,000 ampares. One test was made 
approximately one-half hour after the series of six 
tests just described and the ranaining three the next 
morning in a period of slightly over one hour. 

Of tibie twdve three-phase interruptions included in 
these four tests, eleven were satisfactory as to perform¬ 
ance of the test breaker. Fig. 6 shows a representa¬ 
tive oscillogram of a test at approximately 12,000 am¬ 
peres, and Fig. 7, one at 15,000 amperes. No records 
were made with the Hall recorder during this s«ies. 
The data for these two tests are given in Table I, Tests 
No. 11-27 and llrSl. 

On the twelfth and last three-phase interruption, 
heavy flashing was observed on the breaker which 


persisted until the circuit was cleared by the-backing-up 
breaker. The reason for this flashing was not entirely 
clear but upon examination of the breaker, it whs foimd 
that two pieces of arc-resisting material had become 
loosened and dropped out of the breaker at some time 
during the test. It was concluded that this material 
had fallen between breaker parts of opposite potential, 
thus establishing an arc outside the control of the 
magnetic blow-in fleld and this arc had persisted until 
the circuit was cleared by other apparatus. Develop¬ 
ments on subsequent tests, to be discussed later in this 
paper, throw additional light on the peformance of the 
breaker dtuing this test. 

As nearly as could be determined, flashing on this 



Fig. 7—OsohjiOgbam of QEOTnf-PHASB SHOBT-CiBOtrrr Test 
AT 15,000 Amfbbbs 

(For test: data, see Table I. Test No. 11-31) 

test had started in the contact operating levers of 
Phase C pole unit and moved to a position across the 
terminal studs of that phase. A short-circuiting bar 
had been placed across the lower studs of the three pole 
units for the group-phase tests and through this bar, 
an arc Anally became established across the terminal 
studs of each pole unit. The breaker was still in good 
condition, aside from some scorching of insulating 
surfaces, and a light deposit of carbon. 

A review of the t^ results obtjuned up to this point 
showed that eleven interrupting tests had been made 
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with the breaker at short circuit currents of from 1100 
to 15,000 amperes r. m. s., average for the three phases. 
Of the 33 three-phase interruptions involved, breaker 
performance on 32 had been satisfactory and consistent 
while one was unsatisfactory and this at a current 
value slightly lower than had previously been inter¬ 
rupted by the breaker. This demonstration of breaker 
performance was believed to be sufficiently satisfactory 
to warrant further testing work and the author of this 
paper suggested a series of tests, using the three pole 



Fig. 8 —OsoillogbamofShort-CibcuitTest at 4000 Amperes 
Taken During Isolated-Phase Tests 

(For test data, see Table II, Test No. 14-6) 

units operating independently without a mechanical 
tie, which should simulate isolated-phase conditions. 

Description op Isolated-Phase Tests 
Three single-pole Deion circuit-breaker units, as 
shown in Fig. 2 and previously described in this paper, 
were supplied by the manufacturer for the series of 
isolated-phase tests. These units were new, having 
had no previous interrupting duty, and were assembled 
in this form especially for these tests so that a period 
of about 30 days elapsed between the group-phase and 
the isolated-phase tests. 

The three-pole units were moun^ in the test cell on 
approximately 30-inch centem which was about the 
maximum’ spacing the cell would allow leaving the 
desired clearances and working space. It was believed 
that this spacing would permit interruption of short 
circuits without appreciable magnetic influence due. to 


inter-phase action. Barnes of J/^-inch thick asbestos^ 
were erected between the poles in such manner as to 
preclude the possibility of flashing between phases. 
The short-circuiting connection was placed across the 
lower terminal studs of the three units as in the group- 
phase tests, but there was no other mechanical tie 
between the units. 

The first five tests were made, using the system only 
as a source of power and with short circuit currents of 
from 2500 to 10,000 amperes. All of these tests were 
made on the basis of a 3-OCO duty cycle at one-minute 
intervals as in the group-phase tests. Of the 15 three- 
phase interruptions involved, in no case did arcing 
appear on any phase for more than two half-cycles and 
in a great many cases, it appeared in one half-cycle 



Fio. 9— OscniLoaBAMorSHOET-CiBCTFiTTEST AT 7600 Amperes 
Taken durinq Isolated-Phase rests 

(Fpr test data, see Table II, Test No. 14-11) 


only. Fig. 8 shows a representative oscillogram of the 
breaker interrupting approximately 4000 amperes and 
Fig. 9, a test at approximately 7500 amperes. The 
data for these tests are given in Table II, Test No. 14-5 
and 14-11. 

One single-phase short circuit test was made with the 
maximum current available on this set-up. For this 
test, the pull rod was disconnected on Phase A with the 
contacts in the open position, and the remaining two 
poles operated as usual on the 3-OCO duty cycle. No 
unusual features were observed in coimection with 
this test. It may be noted that an effect on the test 
breaker similar to that of a single-phase short circuit 


TABLE n 

TABULATED DATA TAKEN PROM OSCILLOGRAMS SHOWN IN PIGS. 8, 9,10, AND 11 
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B 

C 
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B 

C 

14- 6 

6,120 

6,620 

6,240 

4,030 

4,030 

4,350 


11,000 

0.445 


0.445 

None 

14r-ll 

8,740 

0,340 

8,620 

7,760 


7,780 

11,700 


0.334 


0.666 

0.334 

14r-81 

22,000 

14,400 

20,600 



11,400 

12,800 

11,300 

0.443 


0.621 


14-43 

22,000 

26,400 

26,600 

14,200 

15,900 

15,600 

12,200 

11,800 

0.500 


0.600 

0.700 
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was observed in several cases of the preceding three 
phase interruptions, in which one phase cleared slightly 
before the other two and one of the remaining pole 
units apparently did dl the work of interruption 
since little or no arcing appeared in the third phase. 
In all of these cases, arcing in the second phase was 
confined to two half-cycles or less. 

Performance of the test breaker having been satis¬ 
factory up to the point of maximum current available 
with the system set-up. No. 1 generator at Crawford 
Avenue was connected to the test bus and a 3-OCO 
test was made at a current value of approximately 
13,000 amperes. The test breaker interrupted the 
circuit each time but some flashing was observed on 
Phase A at the third interruption. Inspection of the 
test breaker indicated that a small arc had been es¬ 
tablished across the terminals of the blow-in coil, 
which in this case were quite close together. The 
oscillogram showed that Phase B had functioned 
normally in interrupting its circuit but that Phase A 
had started to open about three cycles before the other 
two and that the arc had persisted in this phase until 
Phase C opened and cleared the circuit. 

It was concluded that breakdown across the coil 
terminals had deprived Phase A of its blow-in field, 
resulting in a very slow movement of the arc toward 
the deionizing chamber and this arc apparently had 
not completely entered the chamber when Phase C 
cleared the circuit. It was believed advisable to 
inspect the deionizing chamber on Phase A before 
proceeding with further tests and it was completely 
dismantled. No signs of injury were found other than 
slight burning at the entrance of the chamber, evidently 
caused by slow movement of the arc. After a thorough 
cleaning the chamber was re-assembled and mounted 
on the pole unit. 

The next test consisted of three “OCO” operations 
at 3500 amperes, using the s37stem only, in order to 
check the performance of the breaker before proceeding 
with heavier currents. A single “OCO” test was then 
made, using the generator, with a short circuit current 
of approximately 14,000 amperes. The test breaker 
interrupted this circuit with arcing in parts of two half 
cycles on Phase A and with a single half cycle of arcing 
on the two remaining phases. The oscillogram showed, 
however, that Phase A was cleared two cycles before 
Phases B and C. The reason for this difference in 
operation was not entirely clear and the test was 
repeated with approximately the same result. A 
cycle-counter test on the three-pole units with no load 
showed that Phase A was opening consistently from 
2 to 3 cycles ahead of the other two. Closing power 
for the isolated phase tests was applied to the three 
closing coils in parallel. Further investigation of 
the pole unit for Phase A showed that its contacts 
were not reaching the full-dosed podtion bdore the 
closing current was cut off by the auxiliary switehes on 
the other two pole units, which resulted in this unit 


beginning to open earlier than the rest. In view of 
these facts, it was decided that certain alterations 
should be made in this breaker before undertaking 
further “OCO” tests at heavy current values. 

This difference in operation, however, did not affect 
the performance of the breaker when tested on the "CO” 
operating cycle and it was decided to proceed with 
testing on this basis in order to obtain data as to the 
breaker’s interrupting performance at still heavier 
currents. All succeeding tests with this breaker were, 
accordingly, made with operating cycle of three "CO” 
interruptions at one minute intervals except the first 
which was a single “CO” interruption at approximately 
7000 amperes, using the system only, as a check on 
the tiTning of the control circuit. The next test con¬ 
sisted of three “CO” interruptions with a current value 
of approximately 7500 amperes, using the system only, 
as a further check. This test was satisfactory and 
No. 3 generator at Crawford Avenue was connected 
to the test bus for all succeeding tests. 



Pig. 10 —OscrtLOGBAM op Isolated-Phasb SHORTvCincviT 
Test at 11,000 Ampbbbb 

(For test data, soo Table II, Test No. 


A series of tests was then made with 5 steps in current 
value, the first of which was 11,000 amperes. The 
generator load was then increased for the next two 
tests, in two steps, to a maximum of 38,000 kw., giving 
a short circuit current value of approximately 13,000 
amperes. The duration of short circuit for the first 
three tests has been from seven to eight cycles and, for 
the next two tests, this time was reduced in two steps 
to a minimum of 2J-4 cycles in order to secure the 
benefit of increase in current value due to displacement. 
The maximum value of current interrupted on these 
tests was 22,400 amperes r. m. s., average for the three 
phases, and the maximum current interrupted in any 
single phase was 25,800 amperes r. m. s. Figs. 10 and 11 
show oscillograms made during these tests, the cor¬ 
responding test data being shown in Table II, Tests 
No. 14-31 and 14-43. 
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Performance of the test breaker'had been sa'tisfactory 
throughout these five steps in current value of from 
11,000 to 22,400 amperes. The 15 three-phase inter¬ 
ruptions covered by the tests had all been made within 
a period of 4 hr. 45 min., and the last 'twelve inter¬ 
ruptions were made within a period of 1 hr. 40 mm, 
The deionizing chambers had become very warm due 
to the rapid interruption of heavy currents, and it was 
decided to make an additional test with the same set-up 
in orde- to observe the breaker’s performance under 
extreme temperature conditions within the deionizing 
chamber. 

Of the three interruptions on this test, the first was 
normal and the second not greatly abnormal but, on 
the third interruption, very hea'vy flashing was ob- 



Fig. 11 OsciLiiOGRAM OF Isolatbd-Prasb Shoet-Cihcvit 
. Test at 16,200 Ahpbbes 

(For test data, see TaMe n. Test No. 14 - 43 ) 


served on all phases and this flashing presisted until the 
circuit was cleared by other apparatus. Inspection 
of the test breaker showed that an arc had been es¬ 
tablished between opposite potentials in the contact 
operating levers of aU pole units and had apparently 
persisted there until the circuit was cleared. Insulating 
s'uifaces were badly scorched and there 'was a consider¬ 
able deposit of carbon, but o'therwise the breaker 'was 
not seriously damaged. 

The oscillogram for the third interruption showed 
that the short-circuit current value at the time the 
breaks started to open was slightly less than 15,000 
amperes r. m. s., average for the three phases, or about 
67 per cent of the current value successfully interrupted 
on a test shortly before this. In ■view of this fact, 
of the results of the preceding tests, it was concluded 
that this last test had demonstrated a limitation of the 
Deion circuit-broker, not in maximum current ruptur¬ 
ing ability, but in the sevOTty of the operating duty “to 
which it may be subjected. 


Summary op Observations and Deductions 
Severity of Test Dviy Imposed. It was anticipated in 
arranging for these tests that the Deion circuit-breaker 
would yield a performance on the same test duty superior 
to that of an oil breaks because of the absence of oil, 
higher speed, and definiteness of arc suppression. 
Accordingly, the number of cycles of operating duty 
was increased from two to three and the time interval 
between cycles reduced from two minutes to one 
minute. Also, while no special effort was made to 
increase the number of tests to a maximum in a repeti¬ 
tive sense as in all system tests certain time allowances 
must be made for necessary supervisory functioning 
and for ascertainment of effects on the system, it was 
realized that the factors which were assumed would 
enable the more severe operating duty would also 
allow a considerable increase in the munber of tests 
possible within a given period. Also it was appreciated 
that the service requirements for this tjrpe of breaker 
would not necessitate the extremes required of breakers 
in industrial service from the standpoint of frequent 
operation. 

It was expected that the choice of this more severe 
operating duty would expedite the whole schedule of 
tests toward the end that the limitations of the breaker 
would become apparent more quickly and in a sense 
procedure on this basis might be regarded as an ap¬ 
proach towards a destruction test rather than the estab¬ 
lishing of safe operating interrupting capacity rating. 

Speed of Test Program. On the first day of the group 
phase tests a total of 21 three-phase interruptions with 
currents varjrmg from 2000 to 10,000 amperes was 
made in a period of 2 hr. 23 min. without e'vidence of 
limitation on the part of the breaker. On the suc¬ 
ceeding day nine three-phase operations with currents 
■varying from 11,000 to 16,000 amperes were made in a 
period of 1 hr. 9 min. This series of tests was ended 
by a disability of the breaker which, upon investigation, 
appeared to be partially due to heating of the deionizing 
chamber. 

On the first day of the isolated phase tests, 12 three- 
phase interruptions with currents varying from 7000 to 

13,000 amperes were made in the period of 1 hr. 42 min , 

The test breaker interrupted all of these short circuits 
when difficulty of a mechanical nature ended this series. 

On the final day of the isolated phase unit tests, a 
total of 16 three-phase operations with currents varjdng 
from 12,600 to 22,400 amperes was made in the period 
of 2 hr. 40 min. These tests ■were made in the afternoon 
with breaker starting at a temperature somewhat above 
the ^bient due to seven three-phase interruptions at 
va^ng currents made during the morning. This 
series^ of 'tests was ended by 'the 'temperature of 'the 
deioni^g chamber becoming excessively high at the 
beginning of the final group of tests. 

Performame of Test Breaker. In the foregoing text 
mention was made of the fact that the group-phase 
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breaker had undergone a protracted series of tests in' 
the factory, and it should be stated that the isolated- 
phase breaker was assembled on short notice especially 
for the field tests and perhaps, therefore, not a com¬ 
mercial standard to the same extent as the group-phase 
breaker Considerable difficulty was experienced in 
the mechanical adjustments on the isolated-phase 
breaker, but all of the original contacts with the ex¬ 
ception of one remained intact throughout the tests. 

Very few renewals were required for the group-phase 
breaker. Throughout its test there was no renewal 
of insulation except that following the final interrup¬ 
tion which was a failure due to the excessive tempera¬ 
ture, the renewal of insulated parts in the vicinity of the 
arc contacts would have been required for further 
testing. During the tests there were no renewals of 
arcing of auxiliary contacts and despite the previovis 
factory tests the main current carrying contacts were 
apparently in a condition to carry normal rated current 
without excessive heating at the end of the Chicago 
tests. 

Summarizing the performance, the two breakers 
jointly interrupted 82 short circuits. Of the 82 opera¬ 
tions, two were unsuccessful in clearing the circuit. 
These two failures are especially interesting from the 
point of view comparable with oil breaker failures. 
In neither of these cases was there any damage to the 
test house or barriers or other equipment in the test 
circuit. There was no resultant fire and due to the 
absence of oil-throwing the work of preparing the test 
cell for succeeding tests was very much expedited. 
The fact that practically instantaneous determination 
of the extent of the damage was possible should be a 
feature of paramount intOTest to all operating companies- 

Another feature of interest in these tests was the 
extent to which it was possible to visualize the per¬ 
formance. In contrast to the oil breaker, witnesses at a 
distance of one hundred yards could judge from the 
flashes any irregularities in the closure or displacement 
of time with regard to the sequential phase opera-tions 
or inequalities in amoimt of gas or smoke emitted. 
Moving pictures which were taken disclosed the 
presence of gas and sparks to an extent not possible 
with the naked eye, and it might be well to re-empha- 
size the importance of such records. At the same time 
it is realized that only experience in judging the per¬ 
formance by the movie camera films or actiial presence 
at the same tests justifies conclusions from 
either of these visual indications of performance. 

Ldmitivig Factors in Interrupting Capacity. In this 
series of tests certain factors recognized as deter¬ 
minants of interrupting capacity were carefully mea¬ 
sured or observed. They are: maximum current 
values, resultant temperatures, mechanical strength, 
arcing time, and also restoration voltage. Of these 
the current values reached 25,800 amperes without 
definite signs of distress on the part of the breaker. 
On account of the rapidity of successions of the test 


cycles the temperatures reached a value which appeared 
to limit the safe interrupting capacity of the breaker. 
Need of reinforcement of the mechanical strength in 
the construction of blow-out coils was indicated. 
One factor, however, which is regarded as a limiting 
infiuence in the operation of oil breakers, namely, the 
production of restoration voltage of relatively high 
value, as far as this factor may be attributed to the 
action of the breaker, was absent, and since according 
to the theory of the Deion breaker the extinguishing of 
the current at the zero value is a fundamental charac¬ 
teristic of its operation, the Deion breaks should be 
given full credit for the absence of this limiting feature 
of performance. 

Indeterminaie Factors of Interrupting Capacity. While 
these tests indicated a superiority of performance of 
the Deion breaker from relatively low ranges of current 
values, its performance at extremely low values such 
as that due to magnetizing current or charging current 
of cables was not disclosed, and this test must be made 
before the performance of the breaker can be compared 
to that of an oil breaks*. Neither did the tests permit 
observation of the action of the breaker on closure 
under the maximum current duty since these values 
were employed only in the "CO” tests. 

Attention is again invited to the fact that while 
the performance of the breaker must be ultimately 
judged from service on an operating system, the 
expected advantages of the Deion breaker were es¬ 
tablished by the test performance. Also it appears 
that the limitations of the breaker are more capable of 
definite determination than those of oil breakers, and 
finally it should be remembered that the tests as con¬ 
ducted were but tests of a unit the first of a type and 
that as such they may be fairly construed to indicate 
ultimate results from the deidnizing type of circuit 
breaker not possible with types having a less scientific 
principle of arc disposal. 


Discussion 

THEORY OF THE DEION CIRCUIT BREAKER 

(SriBVIAN.) 

STRUCTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE DEION 
CIRCUIT BREAKER 

(Dickinson and Baker) 

FIELD TESTS ON THE DEION CIRCUIT BREAKER 

(J amibson) 

New York, N. Y„ January 30, 1929 
P. H. Chases These papers very forcibly illustral© tlieeffec¬ 
tiveness of a determined attactk upon a major problem in the 
electrical field; the solution undoubtedly resulted from research 
of a broad basic character and also, which is very important, 
from the willingness to consider and accept new theories. 

Undoubtedly the oil circuit bi*eaker of the present familiar 
type is the most unsatisfactory piece of apparatus on the power 
system. This is probably not due primarily to defects in 
workmanship, design, or application, but is due lai'gely to the 
fact that the problem of arc extinction is an extremely difficult 
one, and the recognized methods of accomplishing it leave much 
to be desired, particularly when the requirements are severe. 
While the problem is an old one, it is acute at this time when 
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the tremendous size of power systems and the tendency to link 
them together through heavy ties has resulted in the existence 
of short-circuit conditions that are very difficult to handle. 

The successful development of the deion breaker is of particular 
interest to the central-station engineer. It opens a vista of 
many possible revolutionary changes in design, construction, 
and central-station practise and promises many long-desired 
operating advantages. I wa;nt to refer to a few of them. 

Of major importance is the promise of elimination of oil from 
all circuit breakers, with several desirable consequences; a 
pronounced decrease in life hazard; a decrease in the liability of 
property damage, with resultant lower fire insurance rates; 
elimination of oil-handling equipment; less complicated fire¬ 
fighting equipment; possibly less space required for isolation of 
equipment, and decreased inspection and maintenance costs. 

Then, there is another series of possibilities that grow out of 
the apparent increased reliability and speed of operation. 
Among the foremost are the facilitation of rela 3 nng and the 
improvement of the selective clearing of faulty equipment in 
.lines, which has an immediate effect in better service. Again, 
the higher speed of operation should have a decided improvement 
on the system operating stability. 

In connection with high-voltage transmission lines, we should 
have more hope of clearing insulator flashovers on one phase, 
before there is even time for the arc to travel in a high wind and 
involve adjacent phases or adjacent circuits. There should be 
decreased damage at the point of fault. All of these point 
. toward better operating reliability and better service afforded by 
the central stations. 

S. M* Deans There is one thought that occurs to me which is 
aside somewhat from the engineering aspect of the question. 
Those of us who have to deal with budget approval as well as 
system plans usually tod the least definite part of our presenta¬ 
tion to our executives to be the question of oil circuit-breaker 
performance. Inevitably they ask the question, “When we 
spend all this money are the infernal things going to blow up 
in ten years or in five years?’’ That question is very difficult 
to answer. We are going to be in a much better position to show 
them that in ease the problem is attacked basically. 

Operating Speed. On cable systems, the C-0 operation of this 
breaker is of decided importance, and its high speed on such a 
cycle is very gratifying. Requirements as to stability are very 
uncertain. One may desire to connect a cable system in one 
manner today only to find it must be connected in another to¬ 
morrow, and to be able to have a margin in the speed of the 
circuit breaker is very useful. 

Interrupting Capacity. While the tests to date on this breaker 
have been a repeated series of C-0 or O-C-0 tests, on cable 
systems particularly the single C-0 shot is the thing of im¬ 
portance. The large interrogation point in our minds is, What 
will it do on the single shot? Will it open a short circuit of 
1,500,000 kv-a. or is there some inherent limitation to a lower 
value? What immediately interests us on our particular system 
is higher interrupting tests on a single C-0 basis. 

Maintenance of the Breaker. In spite of our best efforts to 
deal with condensation and dampness we have had trouble. We 
don’t want to be pessimists, but if insulations less subject to 
moisture troubles can be employed it will better satisfy us. 

Safety revolves immediately around the question of no oil. 
To companies who look forward to large concentration in built 
up city areas with indoor switching, the elimination of oil, and 
with it the fire and explosion hazard, is a very real advantage. 

S. M* Vieles Prom the point- of view of a railroad man 
very much interested in heavy electric traction, the development 
of a circuit breaker which does not embody the use of oil, is a 
subject of great interest to railroads contemplating any major 
electrification. 

Our past experience with oil, which is probably not materially 
(Afferent from that of the central station people, as well as the 


expense of its use, warrants the statement that oil should be 
reduced to a minimum. Oil elimination from circuit breakers 
offers the greatest opportunity in reduction of attendant hazard. 
This is particularly true in unattended substations. The 
development of air circuit breakers of the deion or equivalent 
type, for potentials to 25 kv., is one of major importance. 

There is one thing, however, that must not be overlooked in 
this development, that is, the time required for operation must 
be reduced from that now utilized in the usual breaker equipment. 
It is essential that development should embody a time of opera¬ 
tion for the selection of the circuit, relay operation, and function¬ 
ing of the breaker not exceeding the remainder of the half cycle 
of current wave during which the short circuit occurs. 

In other words, interruption of the circuit should take place 
approximately at the first zero of the current after the inception 
of the short circuit. 

Naturally, faster performance than tlie above should not be 
carried to a point where such advantage is offset by the resultant 
increased potential of the circuit interrupted. 

Such time performance as previously recommended would 
increase the dependability of the breaker equipment, increase 
the stability of systems, decrease the territory effected by short 
circuits, and eliminate many of the dilatorious effects which now 
result from short circuit. 

We hope for the complete success of the development of an 
oil-less circuit breaker. 

R. C- Mason: The interest of the Deion circuit breaker to 
electrical engineers centers chiefly in the high voltage which may 
be satisfactorily opened with only moderate dimensions. Besides 
this feature, there are involved other theoretical considerations, 
concerning the nature of the arc, which are of interest to 
physicists. 

Dr. Slepian and his associates have brought to the attention 
of physicists most forcibly the fact that cold-cathode arcs can 
exist. It has long been known that discharges in gases could be 
obtained with cold electrodes, but always the discharges were 
glows, with very small current densities, of the order of milli- 
amperes, and with large cathode falls, of the order of hundreds 
of volts. Here, however, has been described a heavy-current 
arc, with a current density of 30,000 amperes per sq. cm., and 
with a cathode fall certainly not over 30 volts, maintained be¬ 
tween electrodes which were relatively cold. For some three 
or four years, the old idea that thermionic emission of electrons 
from the cathode was the essential and complete mechanism 
of the arc has been failing to explain completely some types of 
arcs. In some arcs, only part of the current could be given in 
that way. Now, we are offered evidence of an arc in which it is 
hard to imagine that any appreciable thermionic emission takes 
place. 

To account for that part of the current not carried by electrons, 
two theories have been proposed: one, by Slepian, suggests that 
positive ions, arising from intense thermal ionization close to the 
cathode, carry the current to the cathode; the other, by Langmuir, 
proposes that a vei^ high field pulls electrons out of a relatively 
cold electrode. The latter theory is possible, even though the 
total cathode fall is only a few volts, if it is concentrated in such 
a small space that the gradient is of the order of millions of volts 
per cm. 

The volt-ampere characteristic of an ordinary arc is negative; 
that is, the voltage decreases with increasing current, and may 
be represented by an equation of the type, 

F «= a -J- b/P 

From Equation (1) we see that the arc voltage of the cold- 
cathode arc in the Deion circuit breaker increases with increasing 
current, as given by, 

y « a + ‘ 

Arcs of this type, then, should operate stably in parallel, because 
of their positive volt-ampere characteristic. It is interesting 
to note that evidence is found of the existence of parallel arcs. 
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Whatever may be the final theory of the cold-eathode arc, the 
work of Dr. Slopian should offer a further stimulus to the study 
of a noAV type of are phenomenon. 

J. W* McNairys Until recently the oil circuit breaker was 
practically unchallenged for applications above 2300 volts; 
however, successful commercial operation on 12-kv. single- 
phase cir<3uits of air breakers of somewhat different design from 
that described in the papers presented is now an accomplished 
fimt, the rupturing capacity being over 35,000 amperes. 

We have followed with particular interest the series of papers 
T)roseutt3d by Dr.. Slepian covering laboratory investigations of 
tho phenomena associated with the electric arc in air as related 
to th(:< ]>orformance of air circuit breakers. These papers bring 
up many intm’esting points, particularly with reference to the 
effect of metallic jilates and screens introduced into the arc 
stream at I’ight angles. 

In following Dr. Slepiaii’s theory as outlined in connection 
with the Deiqu breaker, it appears that the basic principle 
involved is llie utilization of the rapid increase of dielectric 
strength of the ionized gas because of the quick accumulation of 
space charges immediately adjacent to numerous cathodes in 
scries at tho instemt the current wave passes through its normal 
zero. 

However, on examining the oseiUogi’ams contained in the 
palmers by Mr. Jamieson, and Messrs. Dickinson and Baker, 
it was noted that in the majority of cases interruption occurred 
in advancio of the time of normal zero current as indicated by the 
])reito(ling half cy(*le and that the current just prior to the inter¬ 
ruption was, in many cases, in excess of 50 per cent of the pre- 
cstuling current peak. Figs. 8 and 10 of Mr. Jamieson’s paper 
and Fig. 12 of the paper by Messrs. Dickinson and Baker are 
(dtod as (examples. 

1 i, appears tliat ih(3 normal current rise has been stopped and 
tho current, decreased to zero considerably in advance of the time 
of norjiial zero by some action in the circuit breaker other than 
the deionization of the gas adjacent to the cathodes which is 
assinmHl to take place only at the time the current would nor¬ 
mally he zero or very near zero. In view of the above, it ap- 
T)ears tJiat there must have been some phenomena which resulted 
in a Viiry (ionaiderabh^ increase in the resistance of the are while 
carrying relatively high currents, the resistance being sufficient 
to re<lu(M 3 t;ho sliortr-cireuit current at a rate much faster than 
tho normal dtscromemt. The currents involved are too great to 
have 1 x 3011 carried as a glow discharge at the cathode and fol¬ 
lowing tho preceding current zero. 

'’JMu)r( 3 roro tho f 3 haraeteristics of this breaker under discussion, 
from tlu 3 standpoint of performance in the circuit as indicated 
by the osidllogranis, appear not to differ greatly from existing 
t;yj)os of air and oil breakers for similar service designed to reduce 
ionization of the gas when carrying instantaneous short-circuit 
currents of considerable magnitude. 

This t.heory is further substantiated by Figs. 13 and 14 of 
Messrs. Dickinson and Baker’s paper. The average power 
dissipation in one unit of the breaker over a period of one-half 
cycle is of the order of 20,000 kw., the maximum being very 
much greater in an operation invoMng 8500 amperes and 6000 
volts for the unit, the product of which is 61,000 kw. Since the 
existence of voltage across the breaker simultaneously with 
current through it results in power Hberated in the arc, it would 
appear that the phenomena associated with the arc in the breaker 
whiles carrying heavy short-circuit currents are of as great im¬ 
portance in studying its performance as the phenomena at the 
normal current zero. If the recovery of dielectric strength 
occurred principally at zero no appreciable would be 

dissipated in the arc during the interruption. The standpoint 
is further borne out by the marked increase m temperature of 
the motallic disks noted during the short-circuit tests. • 

I cite this characteristic in particular as I shall presently show a 
slide of an oscillogram taken during tests on an air circuit breaker 


DBION CIRCUIT BREAKER 

designed to bring about deionization of the main body of the 
arc while tho short-circuit current is flowing. 

In the opening paragraph of the papers by Messi’s. Dickinson 
and Baker a statement is made to the effect that, with tlie ex¬ 
ception of the oil breaker, the only other method generally used 
for extinguishing an arc in air has been by lengthening to such 
an extent that the circuit voltage would no longer maintain it. 
In view of this statement it seems desirable to call attention to 
the typo of air circuit breaker, previously referred to and now in 
commercial operation, the successful operation of which is 
dependent largely upon deionization of an arc in air. A photo¬ 
graph was taken of such a circuit breaker when interrupting a 
single-phase short circuit on a single element at 13,000 volts, 
25,000 amperes r. m. s., the ontke voltage after interruption 
appearing across this single element. This photograph demon¬ 
strates visually tliat the length of are obtained was only a 
fraction of that which would bo necessary in open air to insure 
interruption. Tho successful operation is, therefore, attributed 
to rapid deionization of the main body of the arc. 

In this connection it has boon repeatedly demonstrated that 
it is entirely possible to open circuits of from 1 to 5 amperes at 
very high voltages by unconfined arcs in open air. Disconnecting 
switches capable of opening exciting currents for large trans¬ 
formers at 135 kv. witli only a fow feet of arc have been in suc¬ 
cessful operation for some time. Since there is only one cathode 
involved, the suecossful interruption of tho circuit appears to be 
due to tho relatively rapid deionization of the main body of the 
arc by recombination resulting from rapid cooling, and not by a 
space charge accumulating at the cathode. As the current 
is increased, however, the energy dissipation is not sufliciont to 
prevent continuous thermal ionization unless auxiliary means for 
energy dissipation or oxtremi^ly long arcs are provided. 

The method involved in tho breaker consists primarily in 
taking advantage of the possibilities of energy dissipation in 
greatly accelerating th<3 deionization of tho main body of the arc. 
so that the resistance can be made to increase during the time 
when the current through tlio arc is comparatively heavy, as 
well as at the normal zero of the current wave. 

In a breaker of this type tho arc is subdivid(3d into a number 
of very narrow iiarallel streams, the columns of ionized gas 
being flattened in such a way as to bring all i)ortions into intimate 
contact with a cooling ni( 3 diu.m, in this case made of insulating 
materials. Tho ionized gas is moved under the action of blowout 
coils so that fresh cooling surfaces are continually oucountered 
by the arc stream. 

It is usually assumed that ionization in tho main body of the 
arc is maintained thermally since the voltage gradient is not 
sufficient for ionization by collision. Tho temperature of the 
main body of the arc is greatly lowered and ro-combination of 
ions accelerated by the above arrangement, particularly during 
periods near zero of tho current wave whore the energy supplied 
is relatively small. 

By virtue of tho cooling agents introduced the energy required 
for maintaining sufficient ionization to insure a stable arc is 
greatly increased and the resultant voltage which can be de¬ 
veloped even with relatively heavy currents through the arc is 
correspondingly increased. Oscillograms taken during the test 
of this circuit breaker show that deionization takes place both 
with current through tho breaker and at the normal zero point 
of the current wave. 

This arrangement is particularly effective for high-voltage 
direct current-where no zero point is available. 

Photographs and comparative records taken in open air have 
shown conclusively that tho arc length necessary in a device of 
this type is only a fraction of that required in open air. 

Another method utilized on breakers of this type is tho intro¬ 
duction of arcing horns of high-resistance material so that me¬ 
chanical resistance is introduced as the are travels along the 
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horns absorbing considerable energy. This is a further im- 
portant factor in the successful performance. 

One of the problems usually encountered in the design of 
circuit breakers, particularly the air type, which depend for their 
successful operation upon the action of magnetic cods in series 
with the circuit, is the loss of effectiveness at relatively low 
currents. 

For a-c. applications the most diflScult practical case, as cited 
by Mr. Jamieson, is usually that involving the interruption of 
low-power-factor exciting currents for one or any number of 
transformers at normal voltage. Inasmuch as the breaker, 
subject of the papers presented, depends for its success upon the 
rapid circular movement of the numerous ares around the deioniz¬ 
ing plates, it seems reasonable to assume that at relatively amalT 
currents the action of the blowout coils is weakened and if the 
current becomes sufficiently low, this action might cease al- 
togetter. While currents of 1 or 2 amperes, as pointed out 
pre^ously, may be broken on the main contacts of an air break 
'snthout the necessity of deionization by auxiliary means, currents 
of the order 25 to 100 amperes particularly at low power factor 
usually require the operation of the arc-extinguishing agents. 

A statement of the observed effect of the reduced speed of rota,- 
tion of the ares at currents of this order on the temperature of 
the cathode spots and the effect on burning and the amonnt of 
m^alhc vapor liberated would be of considerable interest. 

• . tlieory of the cold cathode arouses considerable 

interest. The effectiveness of rapidly moving the arc over arc 
horns inciting burning is unquestioned. This reduction in 
burmng, however, is usually attributed to the wide distribution 
over a considerable area of the total burning which might other¬ 
wise be con^ntrated on a single cathode spot, a slight amount 
of bumng always being present. The importance of preventing 

k“ be over-esti- 

mated b^ause of the dai^ of strike-back through this metaUic 

<?w- ^ beheve this phenomenon has been observed by Dr. 

suKt. 0“ “ 0“® ot his previous papers on this 

“ parallel, noted by Dr. 

n currents. The 

^tion naturally anses as to whether or not with very heavy 
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i^ow deiomzmg plates. It would be interesting to 
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ionization either of tTi ^ ^^tain a considerable thermal 
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is open, this chamber is connected across the open contacts ot 
the breaker. What insulation test across tlie eonta.cts at (iO 
cycles will the breaker in the open position withstand? Also, 
how is this insulation affected by arcing in the Deiou cliainlier? 

As I understand Dr. Slepian’s theory, the Doion chainhcr 
described has as a limit the ability to extinguish an arc in a circuit 
having a re-establishing voltage of 12,500 volts. A?ill tlio 
breaker operate satisfactorily in interrupting a circuit. betiAveon 
two systems that may fall out of synchronism? Tn this ease, on 
a 15,000-volt system, the WjormuZ re-establishing voltage would bo 
about 17,000 volts. 

J. D. Hilliard: Mr. Slepian’s clear statement of his eon- 
ception of the theory of operation, his determination of tiho 
limiting value of factors affecting satisfactory operation, and 
his mathematical treatment of the subject will greatly aid in the 
development of this interrupting device, which is one of the 
earliest methods of interrupting an electric circuit. 

The claim is made that the recovery voltage of the Deion 
breaker is less than with an oil circuit breaker doing the same 
duty, but no statement is made as to the magnitude of the re- 
covery voltage in the two eases. Personally, I believe * the 
mfference, if there is any, will be found to be small. In testing 
for recovery voltage on various breakers it is necessary that all 
breakers be tested on the same circuit, under the same conditions, 
because the circuit itself largely detennines this voltage. They 
should also be given a considerable number of shots as the record 
Of a sii^le shot is of only small value. Tests as above indicated 
fr. would be made with the various breakers 

80 that the oharactenstics of all could be definitely determined 
would be of the greatest interest. 

f ““ i®^f ®o inade that the Deion breaker interrupts at tJio 
zmo value of the current wave; the same statement is true for 

® constructed 

magnetic-blowout oil circuit breaker. 

Mr. Jamieson stresses tiie “absence of oil or oil fire.” It is not 
necessary ^t either oil throw or an oil fire at the breakei- ac¬ 
company lie mterruptibn of an electric oirouit by an oil circuit 

does not throw od or emit a flame during the interruption. The 

aZ«r r® cil or Are will 

appear at the breaker as it is all conducted away by the waste 

r ou. Personally I beheve the oil circuit breaker would stand 
a good chance of winning in a competitive testTite Side st^d 

escaping to cause a short eirlit 
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I anticipate that for low-voltage currents siV n 
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wiili whieiL Le described those years of research makes it difficult 
to evaluate the importance of the results, but the effect is recog- 
nizeil by those who have followed circuit-breaker development. 

Mr. Chase has called attention to the'possible effects of this 
development on the design of switchhouses. That is one of the 
iiniiortant features that will come out of a construction differing 
from existing devices and which eliminates the oil tank around 
the contacts. 

In the early days, the first way known of interrupting a eirouit 
was by separating the contacts in air. These varied from the 
crude plug-type switches to the more fully developed stick-type 
circuit/ breakers and were sufficient for the limited generating 
capacity. 

The next developmoixt was the oil breaker. Some twenty" 
live years ago, we considered the results of the development as 
siillicient. We soon found, however, that with concentration of 
power there were limitations. While I am hopeful that Mr. 
Hilliard’s prophecy will come true, unfortunately we have ha.d 
failures on oil circuit breakers. , 

Mr. Jamieson called attention to the acquiescence of the 
of>erators to the development of the oil circuit breaker. All 
opt orators as well as manufacturers will agree there has been a 
vi^ry considerable advance in the design of oil circuit breakers to 
meet the conditions of today. Those who have been in contact 
with operating men have heard of their objection to oil breakers 
quilie frcsquently. They haven’t been at all hesitant in bringing 
tho ne<5essity of the elimination of the oil hazard to our attention. 
'Pluu’o have been important improvements in the mechanical 
structure of breakers but nevertheless all of those developments 
art^ ill the direction of greater mechanical strength to resist 
liighor j>r©ssuros and interrupt the circuit by what may be 
tormed ^‘brute force.” It is refreshing to have a development 
sxudi as Dr. Slepian’s which gives us what we might call a scien¬ 
tific niothod of interrupting a circuit. 

U* is lio]^od that the development of the Deion breaker which 
lias been tried out in service on lower voltages, and is now being 
tri( 3 d out on higher voltages, will follow through on the advan¬ 
tages that have been shown in the past. AH the operators will 
welcome the elimination or minimizing of the present hazard of 
vc^ry high-power circuit iiiteiTuption, 

J. MacNeill: The present status of this development is 
aiiout as follows. First, 2500-volt service: we have a small 
number of these brealcers in actual service on our shop circuits. 
8<5 Coik 1, 15,000-volt service: We are now building 6 single-pole 
units for 12,000-volt isolated-phase service on Mr. Jamieson’s 
system in Chicago. These breakers are to be installed, I be¬ 
lieve, ill Washington Park Substation sometime in the near 
futuro to obtain actual field experience. 

The extension of the development to other fields seems quite 
easy. For instance, the problem that Mr. Viele raised of 
handling 11,000-volt contact-line circuits on railway electrifica¬ 
tions is being worked out and shows great promise. The ex¬ 
tension to 25,000-volt service is actuaUy being worked on and 
hears considerable promise. It is probable that within a year 
wo shall have field data for 25,000 volts comparable to those 
which have been secured in Chicago at 12,000 volts. 

With th© deionizing chamber developed to the point of positive 
knowledge that it will handle 130 volts per gap up to say 25,000 
or 30,000 amperes, there is a defimte unit to work with which 
can bo built up in series as necessary, or possibly, as has been 
suggested, in parallel. The use of these chambers in series 
makes tho application of the device to 25,000-volt service a 
I^roblem somewhat secondary to its development for 12,000 volts. 

We expect to be able to present something on these other 
developments before the Institue in due time. At present the 
device is not offered for general sale. The art of switching has 
grown up empirically one step at a time, and it is not well to 
launch a radically hew type of device on the market without the 
most complete operating experience. 


Mr. McNairy and Mr. Spurck raised certain questions re¬ 
garding the action of this device on small eiuTeut values. You 
may be quite sure that the Chicago ixeople did not. overlook that 
point; although their system was not arranged so that the 
device could be demonstrated at low eiuTents, they requested 
quite a comprehensive set of tests, which have since been made. 

C- A. Corney: It is certainly gratifying to central-station 
engineers to learn of a development such as has been described 
in this paper. Any development which points the way to the 
possible elimination of oil as a medium in which to extinguish 
ares will be carefxilly scrutinized and no doubt rapidly adopted 
as soon as it may have proved itself adequate and dependable 
in service. 

There are several inherent features of the circuit breaker hero 
described which appeal to me as particularly advantageous. 

1. Elimination of oil hazard—as already mentioned, 

2. Extremely rapid breaking of tho are once established 
resulting in: 

a. Reduced system disturbance at time of fault 

b. Lessened lendencj^ to shake off synchronous apparatus 

c. Better selectivity in relaying, as a consistently quick 
break should permit closer timing among associated relays 
in any group, as it eliminates one of the variables now 
encountered in the overall timing of any system, 

" 3. The apparent ability of the breaker to handle repeated 
short circuits without having to be derated should be particularly 
advantageous wliex^o the breaker is to be applied to automatic 
reolosing duty. 

There would appear to bo no reason why this breaker should 
not be built in the three-pole class using the truck type of con¬ 
struction with its attendant advantages. It should also be 
lighter in weight and more accessible for repaii’s than the equiva¬ 
lent oil circuit breaker. 

K. B. McEachrons The Deion circuit breaker is of very 
great interest to me because it employs principles which have 
been used for quite a good many years in lightning aiTesters. 

Early in the arrester art it was found that if an arc was sub¬ 
divided into a largo number of small arcs, it was possible to 
extinguish quite large currents. Tlie thooi’y at that time was not 
so well known as Dr. Slopian has shown us today, but this 
principle was employed in actual lightning arresters of that time. 

It is quite well known that a single gap connected to a circuit 
whose voltage does not exceed 220 volts will suppress quite large 
follow currents. Ji has boon common pi*af?lise in designing 
lightning arresters for such service to use only single gaps when 
the voltage did not exceed 220 volts. This voltage limit is not 
far from the 250 volts mentioned by Dr. Slepian in his paper. 

A single gap on high vedtago, however, is quite another prop¬ 
osition. There a very small current will maintain an arc. It 
seems to be necessary to divide that arc into a large number of 
small ares in order to stop tho flow of current by the use of gaps. 

The use of t.he static shield is also a principle which has been 
used for a long time in connection with the control of voltages 
across gaps. It was called an antenna in connection with a 
lightning arrester and its purpose was to distribute the impulse 
voltage across the gaps so that they would break down in cascade. 

I should like to raise one or two questions which occur to me 
because of lightning-arrester practise. It is a race, as Dr. 
Slepian says, between the rate of deionization and the rate at 
which the voltage aoross tho gaps builds up. I am wondering 
if we do have circuits in practise where the rate at wliich the 
voltage builds up will exceed tho rate of deionization. 

In connection with that same question, it would be interesting 
to know whether or not in the reactive circuit without the car- 
paeity in parallel the voltage is still 260 volts for recovery. 

I should like to know whether or not there has been any 
attempt to use any other metals than copper. There has been 
a use in the past of metals containing zinc and other low-melting 
materials in an effort to produce tlie so-called non-arcing metol. 
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Ti’ansactioiis A. I. E, E. 


What does Dr. Slepian feel is the limitation in voltage of such 
a. circuit breaker? Is it limited in ability to hold the disks in 
line by the static shield or is it limited in some other manner in 
voltage? 

L* B. Ghubbucks (communicated after adjournment) 
To any engineer who has had experience with oil circuit breakers 
for many years, the Deion oil-less circuit breaker is of great 
interest. While oil circuit breakers have recently been greatly 
improved there is always present the hazard of oil fire due to 
poor maintenance, the use of too small a breaker, etc. Short- 
cix’cuit tests on the Deion circuit breakers are remarkable in 
their absence of noise or blaze as experienced with conventional 
a/ir breakers. The Deion breaker is fast, and evidently requires 
little maintenance as evidenced by the large number of con¬ 
secutive interruptions at the high test currents. The breaker 
is very accessible for inspection, and I assume in the final design 
provision will be made for readily replacing the deionizing 
chamber or plugging in a complete pole unit. 

R. H. Parks (communicated after adjournment) I under¬ 
stand that the abscissas of the curve of Pig. 1 were calculated, 
not tested, and that the calculation did not consider the effect 
of the capacity between turns of the coil used. I believe that 
this fact has resulted in an error in the abscissa scale. The 
. effect of this capacitance will be to increase the values of time 
shown on the present scale. Thus 0 might be replaced by 40, 
40 by 55, etc. If this is the case, as appears probable, the theory 
propounded by the author of almost instantaneous recovery to a 
strength of 250 volts, would have to be discarded. 

A. H. Kehoe: (communicated after adjournment) In a 
s^posium on a,n outstanding development such as the Deion 
circuit breaker, it is easy to overlook the valuable contribution 
made by the Commonwealth Edison Company in permitting its 
system to be used for high-capacity tests required to establish 
ratings of the new switch. In fact, Mr. Jamieson’s paper records, 
by inference only, what appears to me to be one of his principal 
accomplishments; this was to obtain consent for such tests of 
those in responsible charge of his company’s operations. 

The effects of the tests on this system should act as a stimulus 
to other operating companies in supplying the necessary capacity 
for similar tests when proper results can be obtained in no other 
w^ ^an to utilize the operating system as the laboratory. 

Being one of the operators mentioned by Mr. Jamieson who 
has frequently stated his misgivings concerning existing oil 
encuit breakers, it seems but just to the manufacturer to state 
that to me the development of the Deion circuit breaker appears 
to m^k the turning of the ways, and the time may come when 
breaker can be treated like other electrical equipment 
rather ^an as an explosive hazard of large dimensions. It is 
hoped that this development will act as an incentive to all manu¬ 
facturers to make material improvements in their present lines 
of switches. 

P. H. Thomast (commumoated after adjournment) The 
physical or mathematical explanation as to the exact manner in 
■which ae electrons constituting the current in an electric arc 
^eape the body of the cathode into the arc space is given 
differently by different observers. I should like to suggest a 
oonception or picture of this operation which I have held for 
over 20 years apd which has seemed to me to fit the observed 
weU. This conception was worked out weU to 
e plmn the action of the cathode in mercury vapor rectifier and 
allied appairatus. 

^ pr. Slepian, there seems to be no serious resis- 
^ce to electrode fiow of current from a cold cathode; this is 
rue not only of liquids such as merciuy but of metals. The 
most extreme example of which I have knowledge is the use of 
a cold mercury vapor vacuum device with mercury electrodes as 
operating high-frequency Tesla coils. In 
such operafaon there must be enormous amperages passing with 
the current flow starting and stopping, corresponding to ex- 


eeedingly high alternating frequencies. The operation of tJiis 
device as far as I Imow it suggests no limitations as to the sud¬ 
denness with which current may be produced nor its amount 
and the low temperature of electrodes appears to have no re¬ 
tarding effect; not only this, but these very high abrupt currents 
are at very low voltages once the fiow is started. Thus, not 
only is a cold cathode no restraint on very heavy flow of current 
but apparently, at least in vacuum devices, the greater the 
current the easier the flow, as far as the cathode is concerned. 
I should perhaps say that this statement is not based on direct 
scientific measurements but on the results and observation of a 
large amount of laboratory work with various typos of mercury 
vapor apparatus. 

Aside from the energy required for passing an electron from 
a cathode to the vacuum space, a certain strong electric field or 
electric force is required to separate the electron from the solid 
matter of the electrode. This may be looked upon as the supply¬ 
ing of the necessary force to overcome the attraction of the 
electron lying outside of a solid surface for this solid body; 
such an electron has no difficulty moving within the body of tlie 
electrode as ordinary current, since attraction of tho solid par¬ 
ticles on one side of an imaginary plane through the electron is 
balanced by the attraction of the solid particles on tho other side. 
Suppose now at the point of exit of the electron from a catliodo 
there is a very violent vaporization of the solid material of the 
electrode concentrated at a small area on this surface and that tlio 
concentration of evaporation is so great tliat the density of tlie 
material changes by gradual stages from the solid condition 
behind the suri^e outward until at some relatively large distance 
from the position of the surface the density becomes reduced 
until the normal gaseous pressure appears. That is to say, tlio 
concentration of evaporation at the critical location on the 
surfaice is so great and diminishes so gradually that there is 
no line of demarcation between the solid material and the 
vacuum space. In such a case the electron could presumably 
pass from the cathode into the vacuum space by way of this 
pa^ through a gradually reducing density without the necessary 
existence of any overwhelming electrical force to praduce the 
mbtion. No such condition could reduce the amount of energy 
required for separating the electron from the electrode. 

It would appear that this condition of high vajiorization is 
exactly the condition that would be expected to exist at the 
eamode spot of an arc. It could exist only as long as there is 
sufficient current to supply enough energy for the necessary 
amount of evaporation. The necessary densities may easily 
exist at small currents on account of the possibiUty of the phe¬ 
nomena involving very restricted areas. 

This ^eory is very strongly supported by calculations made, 
as 1 understand it, m connection with mercury vapor roctifiors 
of eommeroial proportions showing that the gas pressure at the 
immediate surface of the cathode spot exceeds one atmosphere 
during operation. ^ 

If tWs view can be co-ordinated with the fundamental theory 
of extreme phenomena it very beautifuUy explains the behavior 
of tte cathode carrjdng current in a vacuum in many different 
apphoations. In this view the force resisting starting of current 
flow m an unTOCit^ cathode is s6mewhat anaJogous to surface 
tension and when the cathode is excited the surface tension may 
be smd to be punctured with a blast of vaporized material and 
electrons passing out through the hole. 

extended so that we may imagine tlie 

inside of a sohd orhqmdmetaUic conductor to be the equivalent of 

a vacuum freesmoA fnrtVio T\Q eoo <vA _. 


. - carrying space 

charges during current flow, with collisions and losses of LLy 
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consider of rather fundamental importance, was derived by com¬ 
putation from tests which consisted of determining the limiting 
value of shunting resistance which would just cause an are to go 
out in a particular circuit. It was found that when the circuit 
voltage had a peak value of less than 250 volts, the are would go 
out without any shunt. This surely means that the arc space 
recovered the ability to withstand 250 volts faster than the cir¬ 
cuit could develop 250 volts, immediately after the current 
zero. I described this fact by saying that the arc space recovers 
the ability to withstand 260 volts, “almost instantly” as com¬ 
pared with its ability to withstand larger voltages. Of course, 
strictly, the recovery cannot be instantaneous. 

The curve of Fig. 1 was calculated by an approximate method 
and I have since calculated it more carefully and obtained a 
considerable departure from that given in the paper. The 
“almost instantaneous” recovery of 250 volts is, of course, still 
retained, but the rate of recovery of higher reignition voltages 
is much slower. This is shown in the accompanying figure. 
The curve is the envelope of the exponential curves which show 
the recovery-voltage transient following arc extinction. I have 
left in the figure portions of these exponential curves to show their 
relation to the resultant curve. 

Mr. Park has raised the question as to the influence of dis¬ 
tributed capacity in the circuit upon these calculations. I have 
already discussed this point in my former paper fsee reference 
1 of the present paper.) In the particular series of tests from 
which the curve was derived the current was limited by a small 
reactor whose natxiral period was of the order of 100,000 cycles. 
A quarter period of this frequency would be 2J^ microseconds 
and I conclude, therefore, that the recovery of the first 250 volts 
of dielectric strength of the arc space is “almost instantaneous” 
at least to this extent. There are, however, good reasons drawn 
from the physical theories of the arc to believe that this recovery 
of dielectric strength is much faster. It is generally believed 
that a cathode of an arc requires either a very large gradient at 
the cathode surface or a high temperature in the gas space next 
to the electrode. The high gradient is maintained by space 
charges and to maintain these space charges requires a current 
density of several thousand amperes per sq. cm. This puts a 
limit to the density of ionization which is required for the striking 
of the arc at low voltage. It may readily be shown that the 
density of ionization will fall far below this figure due to recom¬ 
bination in a fraction of a microsecond. On the basis of high 
temperature in the gas next to the electrode also, we are lead to a 
similar result. The layer of gas involved is only 0.0001 cm. 
thick and" this will cool in a very small part of a microsecond. 
Hence, on either basis after a small fraction of a microsecond, 
the are must be restruck by break-down of the gas in a manner 
similar to that in which ordinary spark-gaps break down and 
SiUch a break-down requires a minimum of several hundred 
volts. 

Mr. McNairy has pointed out that in the Deion circuit breaker 
the zero point of the current wave is advanced to a considerable 
extent at the moment of arc extinction and that the current is 
considerably reduced while the arc is in the deionizing chamber, 
and asks whether some aid in arc extinction does not arise there¬ 
by. To a certain extent, there is some advantage resulting from 
the advancing of the zero of the current wave and the reduction 
in the maximum value of the arc current. As a result of the 
former, the voltage tending to reignite the arc does not rise to the 
peak of the generated voltage but to a smaller value, and the 
latter causes the rate of application of this voltage to the arc 
terminals immediately after the current zero to be slower than 
it otherwise would be. However, no advantage of this is taken 
in the Deion circuit breaker. Hnough plates are used so that Hie 
arc will be extinguished even if the voltage tending to reigmte 
rises to the full peak value of that generated in the circuit, 
and the plates recover the ability to withstand this voltage faster 
than it can be supplied by any practical circuit. Hence, they 


do not need the slowing down of this rate of rise restdting fmm 

the reduction in current. , • . 

This advance of the current zero and roduotion m Uie 
current in the arc is a conseqrience of the 
maintain the arc in the deionizing chamber. 1 lus 
not negligible in comparison with the “ 

ease of the 16,000-volt Deion breaker amounts to .1000 \olts ior 
smaller currents and rises to 6000 volts for aigc cun on s. 

This arc voltage is something that we wouhl have much pre¬ 
ferred to do without. If it were possible, we would bring tho 
deionizing means into play only at the current zero, and leave 
the arc absolutely unimpeded until the current ziu-o. Ihon 
there would be no energy liberated as heat in the switch and the 
ideal circuit breaker would have been obtained. Ilowovor, the 
deionizing means while waiting for the current ztw docs affect 
the arc and abstract energy from it, although tins energy is small 
compared to that abstracted by most other forms of circuit 
brokers. It is conceivable that wo might Uko advantage of 
the effect of the arc voltage upon the ciirrout by rwluemg the 
number of plates for a given voltage but in that ease, we would 
require a certain minimum time of residoiico in tho chamber by 
the arc prior to extinction. We prefer, however, t-o liavo tlie 
chamber ready for extinction at the first (5urrout zero an<l to act 
whether the arc enters the chamber just shortly before the zero 
or near the beginning of a half cycle. When the are enters tho 
chamber near the end of the half cycle, tests show that the 

and with correspondingly 


very small heating. 

The only type of switch I know in which tho arc energy is 
quite negligible, is the vacuum switch. In this switch the arc 
voltage is only some 20 or 30 volts and there is practically no 
influence upon the course of the current in high-voltage circuits. 
The arc is extinguished at the current zero, however, by the 
“almost instantaneous” disappearance of the arc-conducting 


vapors. 

Mr. McNairy makes the point that modorale currents can be 
interrupted on high-voltage circuits by a single break and 
believes this to be at variance with tho theory gi ven in this paper 
which states that an unshuntod single break will handle only 
250 volts. I have tried alw.ays to qualify this statement hy 
saying that it holds only for a short arc. By a short ar<i, I 
mean one which is short compared to the linear dimensions of its 
cross-section. For long arcs this limit of 250 volt,s does not 
hold. I brought this out in my former paper and have curves 
showing how circuits of considerable voltage may ho iuierruiited 
in moderate space by confining the arcs so that their section will 
be small in comparison to their lengtii. The cuiwos of that 
paper bring out very definitely tho x>oint tliat Mr. McNairy 
makes, that arcs confined to slots will bo extinguished in a cir<jiiit 
of given voltage at much shorter length than arcs in thc3 open air. 

Concerning the phenomenon of the existence of arcs in parallel 
in the deionizing chamber for the larger values of current, Mr. 
McNairy asks whether this producos any limitation in the 
current-interrupting capacity of the ehenit breaker. So far as 
I can see it does not. As a matter of facit it would seem to me 
that it makes the instantaneous temperature rise of tho points 
of the metal plate surfaces less than it would be if tho arc re¬ 
mained a single continuous are. Of course, tho heating up of 
the metal plates as a whole will be lai’ger in proportion with the 
larger ciurents. Since we have found tho current density in 
these arcs to be 30,000 amperes per sq. cm., it is quite evident 
that the arc cannot have sufficient extent to cover the whole of 
any one plate at one time with less than millions of amperes. 

The failure of the circuit breaker when the deionizing chamber 
was permitted to reach too high a temiJoraturo has been noted. 
This limitation is tied up entirely with the proportic^s of the 
fibrous insulation used for separating the copper plates. With¬ 
out this limitation the deionizing chamber might be exixectefl to 
be effective up to the melting point of cjopper. By using special 
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high-temperature insulation for the insulating spacers between 
the copper plates we have operated Deion circuit breakers suc¬ 
cessfully and repeatedly when the deionizing chamber tempera¬ 
ture was over 300 deg. cent. 

Mr. Spurck has raised the question as to how a Deion circuit 
breaker would act in separating two 15,000-volt systems which 
had fallen out of step. Regarding this problem, the Deion 
circuit breaker is in no waj^ different from any other circuit 
breaker. When two systems are 180 deg. out of phase, they are 
really in series with each other so far as the circuit breaker is 
concerned and the circuit breaker is called upon to open a 
30,000-volt circuit. In general, a 30,000-volt circuit breaker 
would be necessary for this service. However, systems fall 
out of step under conditions in which the generating voltage is 
usually very greatlj’’ reduced and so the usual 15,000-volt circuit 
breakers are able to meet this exigency. There is no reason why 
the Deion circuit breaker should be different from others in this 
respect. 

Mr. McEachron’s points concerning the relation of the Deion 
development to old lightning-arrester art are very good. As a 
matter of fact, in my former paper I mentioned this and took 
some of my data from investigations made on lightning arresters 
some eight or ten years ago. However, although the principles 
seem clear and obvious now, so that it would seem almost that 
I should apologize for myself and my colleagues for having taken 
so many years to apply such well known principles, nevertheless,- 
there was much hard work, both mental and physical, before 
it was realized that the reignition of an arc is a phenomenon 
quite similar to the break-down of spark gaps and that it can be 
affected in the same way by static fields. 

W’e have tried metals other than copper for the plates in the 
Deion circuit breaker and with success. Iron has advantages 
in certain types of switches. We have used brass and even 
aluminum. Because of its high electrical and thermal conduc¬ 
tivity, copper is advantageous and does not require so high a 
speed of the are to prevent the melting at the sm’face of the 
electrode. 

I find the discussion of Mr. Thomas very interesting and 
thought-provoMng. There is no doubt that the obstacle to the 
free egress of electrons from the surface of the metal is tied up 
with the discontinuity in material which exists at the surface. 
If it were possible to have a continuous transition from the dense 
metal to the attenuated gas or vapor, then the woi*k function 
for electrons would disappear and arcs could be struqk between 
separated electrodes with very low voltages. I find it difficult 
to see how this continuous transition from metal to vapor can 
take place without a tremendous amount of vaporization, but 
I shall be open-minded on this point for we may yet discover 
definite proof of the loss-of-work function under certain 
circumstances. 

B. P. Bakers The question of the ability of the Deion circuit 
breaker to interrupt low currents has been raised by several 
gentlemen and I believe has been suggested in the paper by 
Mr. Jamieson. 

The Deion circuit breaker has not been tested as extensively 
at low currents (less than 1000 amperes) as it has been at, high 
currents. However, several hundred tests have been made 
which show that it is capable of successfully interrupting currents 
from a fraction of an ampere to many thousands of amperes. 

Operating characteristics are essentially the same at low 
currents as they are at high currents. The arc is usually ex¬ 
tinguished at the end of the first half-cycle after it has passed 
into the deionizing plates. The time required for the arc to get 
off the contacts and move up the arcing horns to the deionizing 
structure varies inversely with the current. At 3000 amperes 
and above, the movement of the arc is very fast and it usually gets 
off the contacts and into the deionizing chamber in time to be 
extinguished at the end of the first half-cycle. At 2000 amperes. 


Transactions A. I. E, E. 

one or two half-cycles are required. At 1000 amperes three 
half-cycles may be necessary. The time in general increases as 
the current decreases, until at about ono ampere under the most 
unfavorable conditions one secoxid may be consumed. This time 
may be shortened by using a stronger magnetic field to move the 
arc; however, as long as there is no injury resulting from this 
slow movement there seems to be no necessity for making any 
changes. Below 20 amperes the operating characteristics and 
time required for operation varies considerably with the current 
conditions and applied voltage. The most highly inductive 
circuit where the current is limited by air-core reactors, gives the 
longest arcing time. 

When a bank of condensers is used as the load, to simulate the 
charging current of a cable system, the operation is quite different 
from that obtained on an indiiotive load. At 7.8 ampcu’cs, 13,800 
volts, single-phase on. a single-pole unit, tlie arc is always ex¬ 
tinguished upon separation of the contacts. At 17.4 amperes, 
13,800 volts, single-phase, the arc is extinguisJied as soon as 
the contacts separate; however, re-ignition frequontiy occurs 
one half-cycle later, when the generated voltage reverses and 
conspires with the condenser voltage to give double) voltage across 
the breaker. This re-ignition may continue until the arc moves 
into the deionizing structure. In this case the tinier duration 
of the arc is very nearly the same as with an inductive circuit 
for a similar current. 

Mr. Dean raised another question with refenuice to the? ability 
of the Deion circuit breakers to withstand higli voli.age.s im¬ 
mediately after interrupting short-circuit current and suggested 
the advisability of using some sort of an air disconnect switch 
in series with the Deion circuit breakers to take voltage off the 
breaker when the circuit has been opened and the breaker is 
standing idle in the line. In response to this question 1 will say 
that in one of our earlior designs, the 23()0-volt breaker, we did 
make use of an air disoomiect switch which was in(3chaui(*4dly 
operated by the operating mechanism of the circuit breaker itself. 
This switch was designed so that several half-cycles after the arc 
had been extinguished in the deionizing chamlK^r, the switch 
was automatically opened, thus removing pot.ontial from tlui 
circuit breaker. After examining this type of construction for 
its ability to withstand voltage we found that the gaps btJtwcen 
the grids which were required to operat.e at 140 volts r. in. s., 
when •interrupting current, were capable of withstanding a 
1000-volt potential test after deionization is complete. ^J'his 
immediately, removed the necessity for using the disconnect 
switch. 

Insulating the remainder of the breaker seems to l>e only a 
question of following conventional practise in that there is 
no inherent limitation involved. We, therefore, Imlieve Ibat it 
would be cheaper and easier to insulate the low-voltage breakers 
a little better and eliminate the complication arising from using 
the disconnect switches. There are, however, some values of 
voltage at which it might be easier to provide a disconnect 
switch meehanioally operated by the circuit breaker mechanism 
than it would be to provide stiffieient insulation it) give the same 
factor of safety and with that in mind, each breaker design is 
gone over thoroughly from this point of view and a decision 
between the disconnect switches and straight insulation is made 
on an economic basis. 

Spurck also raised a similar question concerning tlie 
ability of the circuit breaker to withstand voltage immediately 
after short circuits. I believe he had m mind conditions where 
there might be some residual ionization left from the arc, rather 
than the ability of the circuit breaker to withstand voltage at 
some considerable time after the circuit had been opened. We 
have tried to make tests to answer this question, but 1 am not 
certain that the tests which have been made will quite furnish 
the desired information. It is not feasible to apply a test 
voltage of several times operating voltage immediately after a 
short circuit has been cleared. However, in making tests in 
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a.(‘<ior.luiic-t- with tho A. T. E. E. standards wh oltage is left been some phenomena wliich resulterl iii a very eonside^blo 
on tlie lines for several minutes after the sh ouit is inter- increase in tlie resistonco of tlie are while carrying relatively 

rupteil, wis have found no signs of distress in t}i**^Deion circuit high current. This phenomenon wo have chosen to call “arc 

breaker. In addition to that we have im d'ately after a voltage,” which for the 15,000-volt Deion circuit breaker under 

•series of shortvsnreuit tests, disconnected SI Deion circuit discussion may bo represented roughly tis E = 36,000 H- 0.0951 

breaktir from (ho power toroiinals and applied test voltage with- for currents above 2000 amperes, whore I is tlio instantaneous 

out finding (ho least indication of trouble Prom theoretical current in the arc. Fig. 17 might have been used as a more 

(M)iisidoratious wo have every reason to believe that the Deion striking proof of the existence of an arc voltage. In this case the 

circuit breaktn- is just as capable of withstanding voltage a few highest point, 600 kw-sec. for the 3 phases, is the equivalent of 

cycles after (,he .short circuit has been interrupted^ as it is several an average of 24,000 kw. per pha.se during the half-cycle of 

hours aft<u- tho interruption. In other words ’th.e deionizing arcing. In contrasting tho theory of operation of the Deion 
)>ro<uws i.s certainly complete in much less than one second. circuit breaker with that of other circuit breakers we have been 

1II recognition of the fact that insulation in this circuit breaker concerned but little with what happens in the are other than at 

is dependent on croopago surfaces rather puncture through the current zero, so long as the natural or forced zero, as the ca« 

oil as in the case of the oil circuit breaker, we did not feel content may bo, does not produce any surges on the system, or impair 

wil.h making this breaker stand tiines the rated volts plus the cirouit for future use. 

2()(K) volts, as speciiiod by the A. I. E. E. standards, but have A further exception has been taken to a statement to tho effect 
designed tho 1.5-kv. Deion breaker for a potential test of 60,000 Uiat, wiili tho e.xcoption of oil breakers, the only other method 
volts. Wo fool that with this additional insulation the Deion generally used for oxtinguishing are in air has been by lengthen- 
cireuit breaker will bo just as capable of withstanding voltage ing. We are still of the opinion that even tliongh it would be 
surges as any .other piece of apparatus on the line. difficult to prevent deionization (recombination) in the main 

From Figs. 13 and 14, Mr. McNairy has ealeiilated that the body of tho are, it is noeessm-y to use much more lateral restric- 

averago power dissijiated in one unit of the breaker over a tion than has hitherto been used to obtain the same amount of 

period of one half cycle, to be of the order of 20,000 krw. He has deionization per inch of ai-o as has boon obtained in using short 

used this llgure (:<> substantiate the theory that there must have series of ares. 



Automatic Reclosing High-Speed Circuit Breaker 

Feeder Equipment for D-G. Railway Service 
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Synopsis— Highrspeed drcuU breakers have been used tn both 
feeder and machine circuits of raUway substations. It is the 
purpose of this paper to poitU out some of the advantages gained by 
placing this type of breaker in the feeder circuit and also to describe 
some of the more common types of feeder equipme/nt using a well 
known form of high-speed circuit breaker. A brief summary of the 
breaker characteristics is given, together with the resvUs of sftort 
drcuit tests made on 600-volt reelosing feeders employing this type 

of breaker* - , 

The reclosing action is ordinarily obtained by means of a relay 
which, in conjunction with a load indicating resistor, m^ures the 
resistance of the external drcuit. The action of Ms. relay is pur- 
posdy delayed, after the opening of the breaker, in order to p^mit 
feeder conditions to reach a stable value and particularly to enable aU 
transient and counter e. m.f. effects to disappear before the redoing 
devices are given control. The latter effects usuaUy disappear wiMn 
a few seconds of opening the breaker on the usual type of railway 
circuits. In a majority of cases a time delay of 10 to 30 seco^ 
(after the opening of the breaker) elapses before the reelosing devices 


are given the control of the breaker. After this time delay has 
expired and load conditions have reached the desired value the circuit 
breaker is redosed. 

In some cases, espedaUyfor sedionaluiy purposes, it has been 
found satisfactory to take the redosing indication and control from 
the load side of the breaker. This feature requires that some oth^ 
breaker undeHahe the re^tablishment ofvoUage on the load circuit. 
By means of supervisory control the range of such eguiprnent can be 
extended so as to pick up a dead section during abnormal operating 

conditions. , , . .. 

Amajority of 3000 -volt installations has been made in connection 
with main line eledrijicalion where the desired reelosing opwatim u 
a combination of load indicating and load limiting functiorw. 
Voltage increments on the load of too large a value may in^^e the 
tradive effort to such values as to cause wheel slippage of the loco¬ 
motive or snapping of draw-bars. Consequently the load voltage u 
raised in graduated steps by progressively short circuiting poHions 
of load limiting resistors placed inj,hejeeder circuit. 


Chaeacteeistics op the High-Speed Aie Ciecuit 
Bebakee 

HE type of automatic redosing equipment de¬ 
scribed in this paper makes use of a well known 
magnetically held high-speed air-circuit breaker. 
A brief explanation of this type of circuit breaker, as 

illustrated in Fig. 1, may aid. t • i ^ 

The breaker is a self-contained device. It is closed 
by means of a closing or reset coil which seats an arma¬ 
ture against the pole faces of the holding magnet. 
During this operation the auxiliary contacts move be¬ 
tween the positions corresponding to the open and 
closed positions of the breaker, but the main contacts 
do not close until the closing or resetting mechanism 
is returning to the open position. Due to this function, 
which is obtained by a suitable system of levers, etc., 
the breaker is free to trip during the closing operation. 

A set of springs is attached to the moving contact. 
These springs exert a certain amount of opening force 
when the breaks is held in the closed position. The 
above mentioned armature is also attached to the 
moving contacts and holds the breaker in the closed 
position • (once the armature is seated against the 
holding magnet pole faces) so long as suflS.eimit holding 
flux passes through the armature. 

The breaker may be opened in two ways; viz., by de¬ 
creasing the holding coil current or by s h u ntin g flux 
from the holding armature. By decreasing the holding 
coil current, a point is reached where the opening springs 

1. Switchgear Engg. Dept., General Electric Co., Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. , r n B nr V r 

PreserUed at the Wirder Convention of the A.I.E. E., NewYork, 

■ N. Y., Jan. 38-Feb. 1,1929. 


over-power the holding effect and the contacts conse¬ 
quently open. The breaker is tripped on overcurrent 
by means of a trip coil or bucking bar which is so placed 
in relation to the magnetic circuit as to shunt or transfer 
enough flux from the armature, thereby decreasing the 
holding effect and allowing the contacts to be opened 



Fig. 1—600-Volt D-c. 2000-Ampbrb MAaNBTiCALLY-HBLi) 
High-Spbed Air Circuit Breaker 

by the opening springs. When the feeder current 
is gradually increased a point will be reached where the 
breaker is tripped in the above manner. This particu¬ 
lar trip point is sometimes designated as the ^ ^steady 
current trip point, as contrasted with a trip point where 
the line current is rapidly increasing. 
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* By using a circuit in parallel with the trip coil or 
bucking bar, and proportioning the resistances and 
inductances of these circuits, it is possible to divide the 
currents by means of the resistances; when the line 
current is gradually increasing; and by having a 
relatively larger amount of inductance in the paralleling 
circuit or inductive shunt,, it is possible to force a greater 
portion of the line current into the tripping circuit 
during rapid rates of current rise such as obtained on 
short circuits. This characteristic of lowering the trip 
point (in terms of line current) on rapid rise of current 
is sometimes referred to as “discrimination,” since by 
virtue of certain load and circuit characteristics the 
breaker is able to trip on one value of line current when 
the load is gradually increasing and at another (lower) 
current value when a fault occurs. This feature results 
in decreasing the trip point of the breaker when it is 
most needed. 

The “steady” trip point of the breaker is usually 
varied by changing the reluctance of the holding 
magnetic circuit. The amount of “discrimination” is 
varied by means of laminations placed on the external 
shunt. 

The holding coil is connected in shunt with the so\iree, 
which fixes the polarity of the holding flux. In order 
to shunt the flux, set up in the armature by the holding 
coil, the current in the tripping circuit must flow in a 
certain direction. If it flows in an opposite direction 
it merely tends to increase the flux in the armature aa 
already set up by the holding magnet. Due to this 
relation of the magnetic circuits the tripping charac¬ 
teristic of the breaker may be said to be polarized and 



Fig. 2— ^Automatic Rbclosing High-Speed Cibohit 
Breaker Feeder Equipments as Installed in a 600-Volt 
Automatic Railway Substation 

current must flow in a given direction in the line, in 
order to trip the breaker. Such a characteristic 
assists in obtaining selective tripping action when using 
certain, system interconnections. A particular applica- 
• tion using this characteristic is pointed out under a 
following heading. 

The arc obtained when opening the breaker under 
load or faulty line conditions is extinguished by the 


well known combination of magnetic blowout and arc 
chute. The quick acting qualities of this type of 
breaker are obtained mechanically by using parts of 
small inertia combined with considerable force in the 
opening springs and electrically, by using a laminated 
structure around the tripping circuit, together with a 
suitable design of magnetic blow-out and arc chute. 





> Contacts Close When Dev icc«s Actuated 
1 S- Contacts Open When Device is Actuated 

•To Load l-< Arrows Indicate Direction 

K of Time Delay 

PiQ, 3 —^Elementary Circuit Diagram of Automatic 
Rbclosing Feeder 

For 600-volt service, using a periodic load indicating scheme, and 
suitable for stub-multiple feed in either direction 

The mechanism which operates the auxiliary switches 
is arranged in such a way as to allow the breaker to 
open quickly without interference from the auxiliary 
switches. 

Advantages op Placing the High-Speed Circuit 
Breaker in the Feeder 

Pig. 2 shows a typical installation of high-speed 
circuit breakers as part of reclosing feeder equipments in 
an automatic substation. By placing these breakers 
in the feeder circuit it is possible to remove any sud¬ 
denly applied overloads or faults without any serious 
effect on the remaining feeders supplied from the sta¬ 
tion. The feeder handles its own circuit conditions 
without reflecting them back to the machine, which 
might cause the insertion of steps of machine load linait- 
ing resistors, reduce the voltage on the remaining 

feeders, and consequently decrease the car speed. 

If conditions warrant the use of a high-speed circuit 
breaker in the machine circuit, together with cor¬ 
responding breakers in the feeder circuits, it is possible 
to select the trip points and discrimination so as to 
piermit the feeder breaker to trip first. This 
ticular combination is not used frequently since it is 
felt that the high-speed breakers in the feeda: eiremts 
provide suitable protection to the machine under short 
circuit conditions, while the customary load limiting 
resistors afford sufficient protection on gradually in¬ 
creasing ov^loads. 

There are conditions when the machines in an auto¬ 
matic substation are shut down, for example during 
light load periods, but the feeda- breakers are closed 
so that the station bus becomes a tie point between 
the feeders, some of which may be feeding power into 
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the bus and the balance feeding outwardly. All feeder supervisory or manual control. Where the breaker is 
breakers in this case are connected so as to trip only on not trip free it is desirable to have two, breakers in 
outgoing current. This inherent polarized tripping series, one being closed before the other, thereby 
characteristic of the breaker has been described above, giving a trip-free combination. 

When a fault occurs on one of the feeders, only that The characteristics of this type of high-speed circuit 
particular feeder is tripped, since the remaining feeders breaker make it desirable for heavy city service and in 
are either carrying current below their trip • points or addition for 1500- and 3000-volt applications. In some 
else the current is flowing through their trip circuits in a applications it is necessary to energize certain devices 
reversed direction. This characteristic is of. great from a storage battery. When a storage battery is 

used the polarized tripping characteristic is still main¬ 
tained, but the advantage of decreased holding coil 
yoltage of the breaker nearest to the fault is lost. 
The number of cases where the storage battery has to 
be used, with a resulting sacrifice of the latter char¬ 
acteristic, is small and the advantages gained by a 
steady holding current and simpler devices, as in the 
case of 3000-volt d-c. circuits, appear to justify the use 
of a battery. 


Pig. 3—^Elementary Circuit Diagram of Automatic 
Reclosing Feeder 

For 600-volt service using a continuous load indicating scheme and 
suitable for stub-multiple feed in either direction 


importance during conditions of through or back feed, 
when the machines in the. station are shut down, or 
when these breakers are applied to cross-tie and section- 
alizing points. When breakers having non-polarized 
tripping characteristics are applied to such points it 
will be found that it is usually necessary to rely on an 
excess curroit flowing through the breaker on the faulty 
circuit in order to obtain the desired tripping operation. 

If this condition is not fulfilled more than one breaker 
is apt to trip. 

Other operating conditions may sometimes find two 
or more breakers in series (at different substations) 
with the fault current flowing through .them in a 
direction to produce tripping. Due to the decreased 
voltage across the holding coil of the breaker nearest 
the fault, it will be found that its trip point is reduced 
below that of the breaker nearer the source. This 
results in tripping the breaker nearest the fault and 
isolates only that section of the system having the fault 
on it. 

The use of a high-speed circuit breaker as contrasted 
with slower forms of circuit interrupters, results in a 
material reduction of the peak current of the faulty 
feeder. A comparison of the interrupting character- which appears to be confined principally to interurban 
istics of common forms of air circuit breakers is given ^sterns as a class, the regulation of the feeder system 
more fully in the comments pertaining to Fig. 8. may be so great as to cause unnecessary tripping of 

The trip-free characteristic of the high-speed breaker breakers nearest the load. Such regulation usually 
permits it to be closed on heavy overloads or faults occurs when the machine in the substation is shut down, 
where the yeclosing relays are in the open position, and an excessive drop is obtained over the positive and 
The breaker may be closed in such cases (contrary to negative circuits under normal load conditions. How- 
the indication of the reclosing devices) by means of ever, such a system affects more devices than the mag- 



PiG. 4 —^High-Speed Air Circuit Breaker 


Opening a short dreult at eoo-volts with different combinations of machines 
supplying power. Resistance of external circuit 0 002 ohm 


Curve 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 


Kw. connected to 
station bus 

2.000 

4.000 

6.000 

7,000 

8.000 

10,000 

11,000 

12.000 


Maximum rate of 
rise, amperes per 
second 

3.050,000 

4.250,000 

6,650,000 

6,050.000 

7.400,000 

7.600,000 

7,000,000 

7.000,000 


When long feeders of small cross-section are used. 


60O.V D»C. Bus 



F'^ at Contacts close 
108 *1— when device 

is actuated 

Fuse i 

„ Contacts open 
P- when device 

N0191X ‘[-‘i-rai '••««««<! 


Arrows indicate 
direction o* tme 
delate 
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Vietically held high-speed circuit breaker. In general, 
it will be found that whenever the regulation of the 
d-c. system is not excessive the above mentioned char¬ 
acteristics of the high-speed circuit breaker can be 
used to good advantage. 

The value of circuit resistance between stations 
together with the size and type of load is useful in deter¬ 
mining the application of this tj^ie of equipment. 



Pig. 6—Oscillogbam op Shobt-Cibcvit Cobebnt on 
eOO-VoLT D-c. Reclosing Pbedbb 

Using a high-speed circuit brealcer as shown in Fig. 1, 12,000 kw. of 
conversion apparatus connected to bus. External circuit resistance 0.002 
ohm. Curve A, line volts; Curve B, incoming station volts; Oiu^ve C, 
d-c. feedei* amperes 

Description op 600-Volt Feeder Equipment 

High-speed air-circuit breakers were first applied to 
d-c. reelosing service over five years ago. The constru- 
tion of this type of equipment is illustrated in Pig. 2. 
The elementary circuit connections agree substantially 
with those shown in Fig. 3, the design in the latter 
illustration being a slight simplification of the original. 

This type of feeder can operate on either stub or 
multiple feed and obtain its control current from either 
the bus or the feeder. The breaker, No. 154, is tripped 
on steady current, and has the discriminating feature as 
pointed out above. In addition, the feeder is provided 
with a thermostat. No. 168, which disconnects the out¬ 
going circuit when the feeder cable has overheated. 
The thermostat resets after the circuit has been dis- 
coimected and sufficient time has elapsed for the feeder 
cable to cool. 

The reclosing devices operate in accordance with the 
external circuit characteristics in somewhat the same 
manner as the circuit breaker. No. 164. A load indicat¬ 
ing resistor of comparatively low ohmic value (usually 
1 ohm) is periodically connected in shunt with the open 
breaker; No. 164. This connection is made by the 
isolating contactor. No. 129, and suitable timing relays 
so that a limited amount of current is supplied to the 
feeder circuit for load indicating purposes. A current 
transformer is coimected in series with the load indicat¬ 
ing resistor, and ,in the secondary circuit of the trans¬ 
former there is connected the coil of the redosing relay 
No. 182. If a short circuit exists on the feeder the rate 
of current rise in the load indicating circuit will be 
sufficient to operate the reclosing relay. No. 182, so that 
the circuit breaker. No. 154, will not close. After a 
certain time delay has elapsed, the above cycle is re¬ 


peated, and kept up in this manner until suspended by 
■manual or supervisory control, or the fault has dis¬ 
appeared. In case the fault disappears and the load is 
not excessive, the resulting rise of current is not suffi¬ 
cient to operate the reclosing relay. No. 182, and con¬ 
sequently the feeder breaker recloses. 

Control power from either side is obtained by the 
voltage directional relay. No. 191, wl^ich is usually 
coimected so as to. close its contacts when the voltage 
of the feeder is slightly higher than that of the bus. 
This operation energizes the coil of No. 191-X, which in 



Pig. 7—High-Spebd Cibcvit Bebakbb Opening a Shobt 
' CiBCUiT AT 600 -Volts 

Power being supplied by four 1000-kw. and four 2000-kw. 26-cycle 
converters. Photograph ts^en simultaneously with oscillogram as given 
in Fig, 6, (Maximum current 28.300 amperes) 

turn connects the control bus to the feeder side of the 
breaks. Under the normal operating condition the 
bus voltage is usually equal to or higher than that of 
the feeder, in which case the contacts of No. 191 are 
open and the coil of No. 191-X is deenergized. In this 
case, control power is taken from the bus side of the 
circuit breaker. No. 154. 

Another design of redosing feed©* is illustrated in 
elementary form by Fig. 4. This feeda: uses a con¬ 
tinuous load-indicating scheme. In other words, the 
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load-indicating resistor is capable of having full operat¬ 
ing voltage impressed continuously across its terminals. 
This condition is obtained during short circuit con¬ 
ditions on the feeder. 

The reclosing relay No. 182, used in this class of 
feeder is of the so-called “balanced” tsrpe. The 
restraining (or opening) coil is connected across the 
load-indicating resistor. The actuating (or closing) coil 
is connected across the source of , voltage. With a short 
circuit on the feeder, the restraining coil has full operat¬ 
ing voltage impressed on it. This action causes the 
contacts of No. 182 to open and remain open. Some¬ 
time later, as determined by the setting of the time 
delay relay No. 102, the actuating coil is connected 
across the operating source. Both the actuating and 
restraining coils now have full operating voltage im¬ 
pressed across their respective circuits. The relay 



Pig. 8—Compabativb Timb-Cubhbnt Titippraa 
Qhabactbristics 

Of correspondingly rated magnetically-lield bigh-^speed circuit breaker 
(Ourve 1). mechanically latched circuit breaker with fast moylng parts and 
magnetic blowout on arcing contacts (Curve 2), and mechan i ca l ly- 
latched drpult breaker with carbon arcing contacts (Curve 3). Tests were 
made with the same external circuit conditions and with the same amount of 
connected power 

(No. 182) is so adjusted that under this condition the 
restraining coil overpowera the actuating coil and the 
relay contacts remain open. As the load resistance 
increases, the voltage drop across the load indicating 
resistor decreases. This decrease also takes place 
across the restraining coil. Consequently, a pre¬ 
determined load value is reached where the actuating 
coil overpowers the restraining coil and the relay con¬ 
tacts close. The latter operation energizes an auxiliary 
relay. No. 182-X, which in turn closes the circuit 
breaker. No. ,154. The reclosing relay, No. 182, is so 
adjusted that it operates at a feed voltage ratio over 
a wide range of operating voltage. By this character¬ 
istic the feeder recloses on a feed value of load resis¬ 
tance, regardless of the value of the source voltage. In 
case another station is supplying the load (multiple 
feed) the feeder recloses when the same voltage ratio is 
obtained. 

Control power is obtmned from either side by means 


of the voltage directional relay. No. 191, and its auxil-* 
iary, No. 191-X. An isolating contactor No. 129, is 
used to disconnect the load indicating resistor when the 
feeder is taken out of service, by opening the control 
power switch No. 108. The maximum amount of 
cmrent taken by the resistor is usually greater than 
that which can safely he interrupted by No. 108. 

Ebsulto of Current Interrupting Tests on 
600-Volt Reclosing Feeder 

The number of applications of reclosing feeders to 
600-volt railway systems is obviously in excess of 
those at the higher voltages. Consequently, the 
number of tests made at 600-volts exceeds those at 1500 
and 3000 volts. A few of the results of current inter¬ 
rupting tests might be briefly pointed out, especially 
those on the 600-volt systems. Tests have been made 
at the other voltages in order to establish the correctness 
and suitability of the design, but these tests were not 
carried to the extent of those made at 600 volts. 

An extensive set of tests was made on a street rail¬ 
way property using the type of feeder as illustrated in 
Fig. 2. One feeder was installed in a station where the 
connected syndironous converter capacity (25 cycles) 
could be varied, in certain steps, from 2000 to 12,000 
kw. One set of tests was made in which the short 
circuit was applied immediately outside the station, 
giving an external circuit resistance of 0.002 ohm. The 
results of these tests as given in Fig. 5 show that the 
peak current increased as the coimected machine 
capacity increased from 2000 to 6000 kw. From 
6000 to 12,000 kw. there was no corresponding increase, 
in fact most of the peak values were slightly under the 
peak value corresponding to the 6000 kw. condition. 
These tests show that as the generating or conversion 
capadty of the station increased from 2000 to 6000 kw., 
the peak current was largely determined by certain 
characteristics of the machines. Beyond the 6000 kw. 
condition, the characteristics of the external circuit 
predominated, so that the amount of connected machine 
capacity, beyond this point, no longer served as an 
indication of the maximum current to be expected when 
mtemipting the short circuit with a high speed circuit 
breaker. With a short circuit more remote from the 
station it was found that the peak value was obtained at 
4000 kw. 

Fig. 6 is reproduced from an oscillogram taken with 
12,000 kw. connected to the bus. The feeder current 
curve, C, corresponds to curve No. 8 in Fig. 5. The 
maximum rate of rise of current in these tests was 
approximatdy 7,000,000 amperes per second. Fig. 7 
gives an indication of the amount of arc obtained when 
interrupting the current as given in Fig. 5, cuiwe No. 8, 
and Fig. 6. This photograph was taken during the 
same time that the current was being recorded’by the 
oscillograph. The above series of tests was made by 
having the breaker in the closed position and then 
applying the short circuit by another device. In other 
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•words, the breaker operated on a CO cycle, which 
represents the normal interrupting cycle for redosing 
service. This same type of breaker, as illustrated in 
Fig. 1, has successfully interrupted currents as high as 
61,500 amperes at 600 volts, on a C 0 cycle. In this 
particular set of tests the total external circuit resistance 
was ().()01. ohm and the connected machine capacity 
consisted of four 4000-kw. 25-cycle synchronous con¬ 
verters. The maximum rate of rise in the latter set of 
tests was approximately 14,000,000 amperes per second. 

The comparative time-current tripping characteris¬ 
tics of the high speed and other more common forms of 
circuit breakers may be obtained from Fig. 8. These 
tests were made at 600 volts, with the same external 
circuit conditions and with the same amount of con¬ 
nected conversion apparatus. Curve 1 shows the 
time-current tripping characteristic of the high-speed 
circuit breaker as illustrated in Pig. 1. Curve 2 is the 
corresponding characteristic of a relatively fast panel- 
mounted mechanically latched circuit breaker having a 
magnetic blowout associated with the arcing contacts. 
Curve 3 illustrates the corresponding characteristic of 
the usual panel-mounted air circuit breaker (mechani¬ 
cally latchied) having carbon arcing tips. 

'fhe ratio of the overall times of these breakers (from 
0 to 0 current) is approximately in the order of 1:4:12. 
Curve 2 shows how the overall time of the usual panel- 
inounLed device can be decreased by making it faster 
meclninically, so that its tripping mechanism is quickly 
njleasod and the moving parts start sooner, together 
with uslnp; a magnetic blowout to extinguish the arc in 
a shorter time. The type of breaker, whose characteris¬ 
tic is covered by curve 2, is fast enough so that its trip¬ 
ping mechanism is released dxuing the opening operation 
of the high-speed circuit breaker. The latter time, 
however, is not sufficient for the slower device to operate 
and extinguish the arc, but does permit it to unlatch 
and drop open shortly after the faster device has inter- 
ruptetl the circuit. 

Description op 1500-Volt Feeder Equipment 

High-speed circuit breakers have been applied 
to 1500-volt reclosing service. Such an eqmpment, as 
illustrated in Fig. 9, makes use of the continuous load 
indicating! scheme as outlined in connection with Fig. 4. 
As installed, the high-speed circuit breaker is mounted 
in back of the panel on suitable supports, so that ample 
clearance is obtained in the vicinity of the arc chute. 
The design and operation of the 1500-volt high-speed 
breaker agrees substantially with that of the 600-volt 
breaker, as may be seen by comparing Figs. 1 and 9. 

The control of the equipment illustrated in Fig. 9 is 
so arranged that if a disconnecting switch is accidently 
opened vyhile the feeder is carrying current, the coire- 
sponding high-speed breaker will open. This operating 
sequence is obtained by meane of smtable a^hary 
switches on the disconnects, which are when the 

disconnecting switch is being opened,. thereby de¬ 


energizing the holding coil of the high-sp^d circuit 
breaker. This particular feeder is arranged so that it 
can be opened by supervisory control and have the 
reclosing function restored by the same means. 

The load indicating resistor is shown to the left of the 
panel, while the resistors for the various 1500-volt coil 
circuits are shown on a frame swung out to the right 
of the panel. 

A number of these reelosing feeders are in service and 
are giving successful results. 

Another application of this tjrpe of equipment has 
been made to cross-tie and sectionalizing points. Fig. 
10 illustrates a typical system consisting of three 
generating stations, designated as Nos. 1, 2, and S, 



Pia. !)—1600-Volt, 2000-Ampeiib D-C. Rbclosino Pbbdeb 

Using a blgb-speed circuit breaker and a continuous load-indicating 
scheme. Circuit breaker and load-indicating resistor shown respectively, 
to the right and left of the panel 

feeding four track circuits. At convenient points 
along the system there are installed certain cross-tie 
and sectionalizing busses. This arrangement results in 
confining the fault to a particular section without a 
loss of service on other sections and, in addition, permits 
the feeder and trolley copper to be used to advantage 
during normal operating conditions. 

If a short circuit should occur on Track No. 1 in the 
section fed from Station No. 2, not only will the cor¬ 
responding feeder breaker at Station No. 2 be tripped, 
but also the two breakers which feed each end of the 
faulty section from the adjacent cross-tie and section¬ 
alizing busses will be tripped. The selective operation 
of the breakers at these points is obtained by having 
them trip on outgoing current only, which is readily 
available due to the polarized tripping characteristics 
of the type of high-speed breaker covered by this 
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paper. Another characteristic used advantageously 
in such an installation is the reduced holding coil volt¬ 
age of the breaker neeirest the fault. This character¬ 
istic together with current flowing in the proper direc¬ 
tion gives the desired selectivity. Breakers on a remote 
bus section distribute the current between themselv^ 
and even though the current flowing through them is 
in the proper direction.for tripping, it is usually found 
that this current is considerably less than that through 
the breaker feeding the fault. In addition, the voltage 
at the remote bus is much higher than that of the busses 
adjacent to the fault so that the trip point is not 
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7—^Typical Onb-Linb Diagram Showing .Application 
OP Crosb-Tib and Sbctionalizing CiRCtriT Brhaebrs 

To'a foiir-track system. Current must flow away from cross-tie and 
8ectlOT»aH7.^Tig bus in order to trip circuit breaker on faulty section 

lowered by the same amount as that of the breakers at 
each end of the faulty section. 

The break^s usually reclose when voltage has been 
re-established for a definite time on the faulty section, 
either by the station breaker or by the sectionalizing 
breaker at the other end of the section. By means of 
supervisory control it is also possible to reclose the 
sectionalizing breaker from its corresponding bus. 
Due to the fact that no load indicating equipment is 
used under this condition and that the breaker may 
consequently close on a fault, the confrol is, so arranged 
that the breaker can close only once when supervisory 
control calls for clo^g from the bus. If this provision 
were not made, it would be possible for the breaker to 
“pump” due to a fault, while the supervisory devices 
were holding their “closing” indication. If the breaker 
does trip, it is necessary for the load dispatcher to turn 
the supervisory control to the “trip” position arid then 
call for closing again. This method of control has been 
used for a number of years in connection with oil 
circuit breakers operated in conjunction with super¬ 
visory systems. 

The stub feeders at the end of the system obviously 
obtain their control from the bus at all times. Those 
feeding in multiple with othw feeders can reclose from 
the b\is (as mentioned above) or in response to voltage 
restoration, on the track circuit. The normal redosing 
operation is on voltage restoration. Provisions are 
made in the control so that if a breaker is. reclosed 
from the bus, thereby energizing its line, the connection 
for reclosing on voltage restoration can be made without 
dropping out the breaker. This permits a transfer in 


the redosing indication without an interruption to the' 
load. 

Fig. 11 illustrates a truck-moimted unit for 1500- 
volt cross-tie and sectionalizing service. The breaker 
is located in the upper portion of the truck where suit¬ 
able dearances and barriers are provided. The covers 
of the 1500-volt relays, which are mounted on the panel 
at the front of the truck, are arranged so that they 
cannot be removed until the truck is withdrawn from 
the housing. Acddental contact with the 1500-volt 
circuit is averted by means of the latter arrangement 
arid, in addition, by placing the balance of the 1500- 
volt devices in back of the steel panel. 

Description op 3000-Volt Feeder Equipment 

The application of redosing feeders to 3000-volt 
d-c. railway circuits includes a number of problems not 
encountered at the lower voltages. Prindpal among 
these is the fact that this voltage has been applied to 
main line electrification with long trains and also with 
longer distances between stations. Tests have been 



Fio. H —Side View op Tetjck-Movnted ISOO-Volt 2000- 

AmPEEB BoinPMENT 

With high-speed circuit breaker, for cross-tie and sectlonalhsing purposes 
(Barriers removed) 

made in the field, showing that if too large a voltage 
increment is placed on the locomotive there is danger 
of suddenly increased tractive effort which will cause the 
wheels to slip or the draw-bars to snap. 

The investigation of this problem has led to the 
development of a combined load-indicating and load- 
limiting feeder. The load-indicating resistor deter¬ 
mines whether a short circuit exists on the feeder and 
if load conditions warrant reclosure. If so, the load- 
indicating resistor is short circuited, leaving the lower 
ohmic-value load-limiting resistor in circuit. The 
purpose of the latter resistor is gradually to raise the 
feeder voltage by suitable increments. 
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This sequence is accomplished by naing the connec¬ 
tions and equipment given in Pig, 12. Two high-speed 
breakers. Nos. 172 and 173, are used in the feeder cir¬ 
cuit. At this voltage a high-speed breaker has about 
the same cost as that of any other interrupter that may 
be used as a resistor shunting device. No. 173. Upon 
the occurrence of overload either No. 172 or No. 173 
opens, followed by the opening of the other breaker. 
After a time delay the load indicating devices come into 
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Ftl!!. 12—BwgMENTAUY CIRCUIT DIAGRAM OP 3000-VOLT 
CoMiuNEi) Load-Indicating and Load-Limiting Rbclosing 
Fkkdbh 

Wltli resistors arranged to apply voltage In graduated steps 

action and, if conditions warrant, the load indicating 
resistor is short circuited by device No. 174-A, which in 
turn is controlled by the reclosing relay No. 182-A. 
Four steps of load limiting resistance now remain in 


is less than a certain amount. These amounts become 
smalla: as the last steps are being short circuited. ' 
The last relay in the sequence. No. 182, iecloses the 
high-speed circuit breaker. No. 173. 

In this way the load limiting portion of this type of 
feeder serves as an accelerating resistor. The most 
severe condition is one where the locomotive is in full 
parallel outside the station and is being fed from the 
remote, station. The difference in voltage across the 
open terminals of the reclosing feeder breaker, is equal 
to the drop in the positive and return from the remote 
station. Such differences in voltage may be as high as 
1200 volts. UndCT these conditions the reclosing feeder 
has to decrease this difference in voltage, by suitable 
steps, to zero or, in other words, raise the locomotive 
voltage from 1800 to 3000 volts. 

In order to proportion suitably the resistors used in 
the load limiting portion of the feeder it is necessary 
to know not only the size and type of the load, togethCT 
with other operating conditions, but also the resistance 
between stations, in the positive and return circuits. 

Extensive tests have been made on this type of 
feeder. A typical train load of suitable tonnage was 
first supplied through a feeder having sufficient resis¬ 
tance to give the effect of the feedCT and return of the 
remote station. The redosing feeder was permitted 
to operate when the train was immediately outside the 
station, thereby giving the greatest difference in voltage 
across the redosing feeder terminals. Fig. 13 is typical 
of the results obtained from these tests. Curve A is the 
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Pjq ^3 _OsCILLOGBAM SHOWING THE MaNNEB IN WHICH A SOOO-VOLT LOAD-InDICATING AND 

Load-Limiting Rbclosing Pbbdbb 

coTOim, and takes over the load taltlaUy supplied from another Bouroo. Curve A, ciwrentsuppll^ to iMd from remote source. 

Goes into so Curve S, current supplied to load from nearby source. Time progress from left to right 


service. Three of these steps are pro^e^vely short 
circuited by suitable contacto^ conteoU^ the r^ 
closing relays Nos. 182-B, 

particular relays are so interlocked that one ca^ot 
operate until the previous one has functioned at its 

pLticular value of drop out voltage. In other words, 

?he relays close the contacts progr^vely when the 
Sfference of voltage across the open breaker terminals 


currfflit supplied from the remote station. Initially no 
current is being supplied by the nearby station. As 
soon as the combined load-indicating and load-limitmg 
resistors are eoimected in the line, a slight current is 
obtained from station B, and a corresponding debase 
at A. The next step in the curves is due to short cir¬ 
cuiting the load indicating resistor. This action is 
followed by the progressive short circuiting of the steps 
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of load limiting resistor, attended by increases in cur¬ 
rent from station B and corresponding decreases from 
station A. When the last step of resistance is short 
circuited, curve A decreases to zero and station B takes 
the entire load, since the load is practically outside the 
station in which the reclosing feeder is located* In this 
set of tests the controller was in ftdl parallel. No jolts 
took place in the acceleration of the locomotive although 
it was apparent on the locomotive voltmeter that the 
voltage was being raised. 

The resistors are protected by thermostats which 
disconnect the feeder and suspend further reclosing 
operation until the resistors have cooled and the 
thermostats have reset. 

In the foregoing text the reclosing characteristic of the 
feeder is given more consideration than that of the high¬ 
speed circuit breaker. It is felt, however, that the 
characteristics and advantages of the high-speed circuit 
breaker as pointed out under other headings do not 
require repetition at this point. The protection 
afforded to the 3000-volt machines makes it a valuable 
part of the reclosing equipment. 


Discussion 

Chester Lichtenberi: This paper indicates that the high¬ 
speed breaker is particularly suited for railway service on d-e. 
oh'ouits of 1500 volts and above and for a-c. service up to 15,000 
volts. 

The high-speed circuit breakers described have been in use 
for about fifteen years. They consist essentially of a pair of 
contacts which in opening project an electric arc into a chute. 
Under the influence of a magnetic field that electric arc is dis¬ 
tended and the circuit is interrupted. 

The high-speed circuit breaker is quite different from other 
breakers in that it has certain unusual time characteristics. 
The most prominent, of course, is the short time between the 
initiating of the opening impulse and the time the circuit is 
interrupted. This period is interesting to examine in detail. 
First, there is a fixed time depending upon the operation of certain 
relaying equipment. This can be made a relatively short time. 
Then, there is the time for the mechanical parts of the breaker 
to go through the performance of unlatching, whether the re¬ 


tention be mechanical or electrical. This is foUowed by the time 
for the contacts to part, the time for the arc to be sprung, and 
the time for the are to be distended until the circuit is inter¬ 
rupted. All of these times in the high-speed type of breaker have 
been reduced. It responds and opens in about one cycle of a 
25-oycle current. 

Mr. Anderson has given in great detail some very interesting 
control circuits for these high-speed circuit breakers. They 
may appear to be rather simple, but as he points out in con¬ 
nection with the tripping and reclosing of a circuit which feeds a 
resistor load like lamps or heaters, sometimes a little change in 
the circuit makes a big change in the operation. 

The earlier high-speed circuit breakers were used for tripping 
loads irrespective of the reelosing features. In the latter de¬ 
signs, it has been made apparent that not only must the breaker 
trip rapidly but it also must reclose as soon as the circuit con¬ 
dition makes reclosure safe. 

In some of the earlier reclosing designs, the circuit breaker was 
tripped and reclosed repeatedly through a resistance to ixy the 
circuit. In the latest designs the curcuit is opened and left open 
until the feedey circuit has been found to be in a sufiieieiitly good 
condition to i>ermit reclosure and the breaker to stay reclosed. 

A. E. Andersons The description of the high-speed circuit 
breaker at the beginning* of the paper is rather brief, but those 
who would like to obtain more detailed information concerning 
the design of the circuit breaker may find certain papers, by 
Messrs. J. W. McNairy^ and J. F. Tritle,^ which have been 
presented at meetings of the Institute in the past, of interest. 

A question has been raised on the widespread use of high-speed 
breakers in the feeder circuits. The principal advantages of the 
high-speed circuit breaker in feeder circuits may be covered by 
1600- and 3000-volt applications. On such systems, it is practi¬ 
cally necessary to have the high-speed circuit intornqjter. 

The amount of maintenance required for this typo of high¬ 
speed circuit breaker is not necessai’ily excessive. ’ Some of the 
earlier forms have been in service for ten years without any 
considerable amount of maintenance, and the present design, as 
covered by this j)aper, has been in service for ajjproxiraatoly 
eight years without aiiy unnecessary amount of maintenance 
being required. 

Fig. 8 shows the comparative time-current tripping character¬ 
istic of three common types of circuit breakers on d-c. short 
circuits. The a-c. type of high-speed circuit breaker 'will open 
the short-circuit current in one cycle or less on a 25-cyclo system. 

1. A. I. E. B. Tkanb., Vol. XLV. 3926, p. 962; Vol. 47, October 1928, 
p. 1276. 

2. A, I. E. B. TiiANB., Vol. XLf, 1022, p. 262. 
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Synopsis,—Use of radio for guiding airplanes along fixed tnsual indications of ike location of the airplane. Methods of air 
airings during fog or other conditions of low visibility is the principal navigation on other than established courses are also discussed as 

topic of this paper, A directive radio beacon system is described well as simple radio communication between plane and ground, 

together with a receiving system which gives simple and direct m * ♦ ♦ ♦ 


T he possibilities of radio as an aid to flight are being 
actively developed. This development includes 
the following lines: 

A. Communication 

B. Course navigation 

C. Field localizing 

D. Gaieral 

Under D are included miscellaneous developments, for 
example, the use of radio methods in connection with 
altimeter devices. This paper is largely devoted to 
item B, presenting a successful system of guiding air¬ 
planes along fixed airways during fog or low visibility. 
I shall speak particularly of the work of the Bureau of 
Standards becaus^I-am-most-familiar with that. It 
is, however, only lone of many organizations pursuing 
active work and j making contributions in this fidd. 
These organizatipns include transport companies, 
communication corporations, and research organiza¬ 
tions, as well as government departments. 

At the present 4ime the transportation of passengers 
by air is far from the ideal service expected in the future. 
Genuine service of interest to the public can hardly be 
said to be available until the air traveler can count on a 
scheduled service as regular as the railway trains, 
independent of weather or other contingencies. The 
present nullification of the inost essential feature of the 
air passenger travel as a serious service arises entirely 
from the hazards of weather. As we shall doubtless 
learn from other accounts of progress in the various 
phases of aviation, all other limitations are in a fair way 
to be overcome. Airways and airports are being 
provided in abundance, aircraft of adequate strength 
and stability are more and more available, every pro¬ 
vision of comfort and convenience is offered the air 
traveler, and yet air traffic can still be halted when low 
visibility prevents the pilot from seeing his landmarks 
or lights on the grotmd. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the solitude and hdp- 
lessness of an airplane fljdng in dense fog. Deprived 
of all landmarks, under incessant strain at the controls 

1. Chief of Radio Section, II. S. Bnrean of Standards, Wash¬ 
ington, P.C. 

Presented at the WirUer Convention of. the A. J. E. E., New York, 
N. Y., Jan. S8-Feh. 1,19S9. 


to maintain equilibrium and directiop, the aviator must 
frankly abandon dependence upon his senses and 
navigate according to the information conveyed by his 
instruments. It is contrary to all human instinct to 
throw overboard the testimony of the senses and stake 
life itself on a mute instrument dial. Not every pilot 
can do it, and unquestionably the oceans hide the sad 
remains of more than one hero whose only mistake was 
failure to learn "instrument flying” before he essayed 
the great adventure. 

By means of the familiar instruments such as the 
altimeter, turn indicator, and compass, a pilot can 
continue flying in fog, but it is only by radio means that 
he can be certain to keep on a given course and find his 
landing field when the ground is invisible. Accurate 
as a compass may be, it cannot tell the pilot how much 
he is drifting tidewise due to cross winds, nor what 
actual progress he is making forward because of the 
unknown effects of head or tail winds. Unless radio 
aids are used, fog always brings the hazard of getting 
off the desired course into u nf a mil iar or dangerous 
areas, and also makes even the possibility of a landing 
unknown. 

By radio means, however, particularly by the use of 
the radio beacon system which is being established on 
the airways of the United States, the pilot can, regard¬ 
less of fog, keep accurately on his course, know the 
points he is flying over, and proceed unerringly to the 
landing field. This, I believe, largely destroys the 
menace of fog. When this system is fully established 
there is every reason to believe that the last great ob¬ 
stacle to safe fiying will have been conquered, scheduled 
flights will be dependable, and passenger fi3dng can be 
considered established as a serious service. 

Directional Radio Off the Airways. Before describing 
the radio beacon system I should like to indicate briefly 
the possibilities of navigation by radio on other than 
the established airways. The beacon sj^stem will 
mark out the airway routes but will ^ve no aid to the 
fiy«: on an indepaident course. There are several 
ways in which radio can be adapted to this navigational 
need. 

One is the system used in Europe: radio direction¬ 
finding stations are maintained by the governments at 
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various airports, and each airplane carries both a trans¬ 
mitting and a receiving set. Upon request by radio 
from an airplane, two or more of the direction-finding 
stations determine the direction of travel of radio waves 
from the airplane; combining their determinations 
they calculate the airplane’s position and send this 
information by radio to the airplane. 

A second means of radio navigation for the inde¬ 
pendent flyer is the use of a radio direction finder on the 
airplane. By steering a course in the indicated direc¬ 
tion of a radio station on the ground, the airplane can 
be certain of reaching that point, the accuracy of the 



Fiq. 1—^Thb First Radio Bdacon Tower on the Civii. 

Airways 

Experimental station of the Bureau of Standards at College Park, Md. 

indicated direction increasing as the pbjective is 
approached. Direction finders are used extensivdy as 
a navigational instrument on marine vessels and on 
lighter-than-air craft. On airplanes their use is dif¬ 
ficult. It is considerably more difficult to protect 
them from error and disturbances caused by the 
otigiTift ignition and other sources aboard an airplane. 
They have been used successfully to some extent, 
and their use will doubtle^ increase; they do, 
however, require expOTt handling. This method of 
navigation has the inherent limitation that it does 
not prevent wind-drift from shifting the air-plane 
off its course; the method does eventually bring 
the airplane to its destination, although by a circuitous 
route if there is a side wind. 

A third method of furnishing navigational aid to the 
independent flyer is the rotating radio beacon.^ This 
is a radio transmitting station, located at an airport, 
which has a rotating directive antenna. ‘ This caus^ 
a sort of beam of radio waves to sweep constantly 
around. A specif signal indicates when the beam 
sweeps through the north. A pilot listening for this 
beacon’s signal with his receiving set can determine his 
direction by the time elapsing betwe^ the north 
signal and the instant when the beam is heard mth 
maximum (or minimum) intensity. The elapsed time 
is determined by means of a stop-watch, which can be 
■fe^ibfated to read direction. 

Tke Airway Radio Beacon. The radio beacon system 
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for the United States airways has been designed to * 
operate with the minimum of apparatus and attention 
on the airplane. The objective in its development was 
to place a simple visual indicator on the airplane instru¬ 
ment board to tell the pilot whether he is on the course 
or how far off, which should operate without any effort 
or attention by the pilot. This has been successfully 
accomplished, and navigation over the official air routes 
thus has the advantage of a superior means of radio 
navigation not available to the independent flyer off 
those routes. The three methods of radio navigation 
for the independent flyer described in the foregoing 
require the pilot to listen with headphones through 
the roar of noise on the airplane. Also, each' of them 
requires other apparatus besides a radio receiving set; 
thus in the first method the airplane must carry a radio 
transmitting set, in the second a direction finder, and 
in the third a special type of stop-watch. 

While the radio beacon system for -the airwajrs at¬ 
tained practical development only this year, its origin 
goes back to 1920. At the request of the War Depart¬ 
ment, the Bureau of Standards undertook to develop 
a directive radio system for airplane navigation. A 
method was devised in which radio waves were trans- 



FiG. 2 —GomOMBTEB TOED IN RaDIO BbACON STATION 
To orient the course Uiarked out by the beacon In any desired direction. 

•mitted alternately from two directive ant^as 
placed at an angle with each other. Equality of signal 
intensity from the two antennas along a certain line or 
zone determined a course which an airplane could 
follow. The system was tried out succes^ly in 
Washington and'in Dayton, Ohio. In succeeding years 
the Army engineers at Dasrton developed the system 

further, ^ 

When the Aeronautics Branch was formed in the 
Department of Commerce in 1926, it determined that 
radio aids would be necessary on the dvil airways, and 
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assigned their development to the Bureau of Standards. 
As part of this work, the Bureau undertook to perfect 
the radio beacon, particularly by developing a visual 
indicator so that a pilot would have a direct indication, 
on liis instrument board, of his location. 



316 to 350 kilocycles. These are allocated to air ser¬ 
vice by the 1927 International Radio Convention. 
For the present the beacons are adjusted to the fre¬ 
quency of 290 kilocycles, and the telephone stations to 
333 kilocycles. 

The directive radio beacon is a special kind of radio 
station, usually located at an airport, just off the land¬ 
ing field. Instead of having a single antenna like an 
ordinary radio station, it has two loop antennas at an 
angle with each other. Each of these emits a set of 
waves which is directive, i. e., it is stronger in one 
direction than others. When an airplane flies along 
the line exactly equidistant from the two beams of 
radio waves, it receives signals of equal intensity from 
the two. If the airplane gets off this line it receives a 
stronger signal from one than the other.. 


Fill, H—AiurtANK HHOWING 10-FooT Vebtical Bod Antenna 

'rhe required radio equipment on the airplanes is 
reduced to a short pole antenna and a simple receiving 
weighing a few pounds, plus the indicator on the 
instrument board which tells the pilot whether he is 
on the course or how far off. All of the expensive and 



Vra 4— Instrument Board with Beacon Indicator 


powerful apparatus necessa.7 te 
ground, ty^^'gXfrequeneyband 285 

toaSwCclT Airway radio tel^ne rtaUom^ 
to communicate with airplanes in flight, m the band 



Fia. 5 —^Visual Beacon Indicator 

Oomprising the pair of reeds to show deviations to either side of course 
and single reed (at right) which indicates when airplane is passing over a 
marker beacon 

I 

The current in the two antennas is of exactly the 
same frequency, but is modulated at a different low 
frequency in each, 0 ., the current in one antenna has a 
tone of 65 cycles impressed on it, and the current m the 
other antenna has a tone of 85 cycles impressed on it. 

The indicator on the instrument board of the airplane 
shows when the signals from the two beams are received 
with equal intensity, by means of two small vibrating 
reeds. When the beacon signal is received the two 
reeds vibrate. The tips of these re^s are white in a 
dark background so that when vibrating they appear ^ 
a vertical white line. The reed on the pilot s right is 
tuned to a frequency of 65 cycles and the one on the 
left to 85 cycles. It is only necessary for the pilot to 
watch the two white lines produced by the vibrating 
reeds. If they are equal in length, he is on his correct 
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course. K the one on his right becomes longer than the 
other, the airplane has drifted ofE the course to the right. 
If he drifts off the course to the left, the white line on 
the left becomes longer. Thus if the pilot leaves the 
regular course either .accidentally or to avoid a stormy 
area, the radio beacon will show him the way back; 



Fia. 6 —Intsbior of Beacon Indicator 

Showing oleetromagnets, pair of reeds in place, lamp, and detail of detached 

reed 

The whole receiving system comprises a small indi¬ 
cator unit on the instrument board weighing one pound, 
a receiving set weighing less than 10 pounds, and a 
10-pound battery. The same receiving set can be 
used to receive radiotelephone merges, by plugging 
in^a pair of headphones. The receiving system is very 



Pw. 7—CotfPi.ETEi.T Shielded Maqneto 

lUnstratiiig how all parts of the electrical circuits on the airplane have to 
be enclosed in a a grounded metal sheath 

littie affected by interference, including static, other 
radio stations, and airplane ignition interference, which 
has hitherto '^n the bar to satisfactory use of radio on 
airplanes, 

The beacon stations will probably be placed at air- 
poi^ iti general av^ging about 5!00 miles apart. 


The Airways Division of the Department of Commerce* 
Aeronautics Branch has begun a program of installing 
them on the various airways. The directive beacons, 
with a straight airway between them, will be supple¬ 
mented by small marker beacons at intervals (perhaps 
20 miles) along the route. These are simply very low- 
power radio transmitting stations serving as mile¬ 
posts. A characteristic signal from a marker beacon 
will show on the visual indicator aboard the airplanes 
what point is being flown over. 

Thus the radio beacon system guides the airplane 
along the airway regardless of fog, informs the pilot of 
the distance passed over, and brings him to the landing 
Add. There are two other services which directional 
radio can eventually perform to complete the conquest 
over fog, the providing of a field localizer and a landing 
altimeter, t. e., to mark out clearly the landing area 
and to indicate distances above ground in the act of 
landing. While it is not yet certain whether radio or 



PiQ. 8 —^Transmitter fob Marker Beacon 

A lO'Watt transmitter located at Intermediate points between airports to 
show distance flown along the airway 


other methods will be the best means to provide these 
two services, the need of a field localizer is already par¬ 
tially met. When the pilot arrives at the radio beacon 
station and flies over it, there is a sudden deflection of 
his indicator which enables him to ascertain the location 
of the radio beacon station within 100 feet. This is 
accomplished by virtue of the peculiar properties of the 
vertical pole antenna on the airplane, and is of material 
assistance when landing during poor visibility. 

The practicability of this system, both for course 
navigation and field localizing, may be illustrated by a 
recent trial flight. On a day of low visibility, a pilot 
unfamilim' with the route took the air in Philadelphia 
for Washington with no maps or instructions as to 
landmarks; he was told to proceed to Washington (a 
distance of 120 miles) and land at College Parjc field 
solely in swcordance with the guidance given by the 
bewon indicator on his instrument board. He not 
only flew in a straight line to Washington, but when 
over College Park field, which he had never seen before. 
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the special deflection of the indicator told him he was 
at his journey’s end, whereupon he landed. 

Valuable as directional radio is, it is perhaps not as 
fundamental a service to the aviator as simple radio 
communication between airplane and ground. On the 
United States civil airways, radio telephone stations are 
being installed to inform the pilots of weather and land¬ 
ing conditions. This instantaneous service is a power¬ 
ful addition to flight safety. The radio telephone mes¬ 
sages may be received by the same simple receiving set 
used for the i*adio beacon signals. 

As time goes on there will be more and more demand 
for two-way telephony between airplane and ground. 



Pt«. 9 —Radio Telephone Tbansmittinq Station at 
Bbllevontb, Pa. 

Tli« flrat Ihe airways stations establlalied to give weather and other 
Information to airplanes in flight 

A number of demonstrations has shown that such com- 
munication can readily be provided with quality sirf- 
flciently good to justify connection to the regular tele¬ 
phone exchange. In some of the demonstrations, 
oflicials sitting at their desks in Washington had tw<> 
way conversations on their regular desk telephones vnth 
other persons in an airplane. On one of th^ occ^iom 
Assistant Secretary MaeCracken at ^his desk in 
Washington demonstrated the applicabiUty of this 
service by warning the occupants of the a^lane of the 
rising of a severe storm near thelantogfield. 

The possibilities of radio in flying haveheenitotr^ed 
in some of the spectaexdar transoce^c The 

Southern Cross, on its remarkable tnp fromCahforma 
to Australia in the summer of 1928 was m toi^h 
the world throughout the top, by m^M g 
frequency (short wave) radio commumcabon. The 

radio aid. 


Navigation by compass is subject to the indeterminate 
effects of wind drift, and the airplane’s path may easily 
be shifted entirely away from the objective. 

Any practical scheme for transoceanic air service 
would seem to require directional radio aid. It would 
be imperative for a system such as that involving a 
number of seadromes anchored at intervals across the 
ocean. Navigation on such a system without direc¬ 
tional radio could not be considered; there is no other 
known means of being sure to arrive at the next mr- 
drome. 

Exploration by air is anqther instance wh^e radio 
must be used. An exploring party takes unnecessa^ 
risks if it neglects directional radio aids to reach its 
objective or to find the way back to its base. This is 
recognized by Commander Byrd wl^ istaking direction 
finding equipment along on the airplanes which he will 
use in exploring the Antarctic Continent. 

The principal use of radio, however, will doubtless 
come on the regular commerdal airways. The radio 
beacon system developed for airways is now being sub¬ 
jected to the test of routine operation. 

As the radio aids have been tiow in coming, compai^ 
with the advances in airplane design, engine reliability, 
and airway development, thwe has been a cohstantiy 
i T)<»rAagiTig percentage of aviation acddents due to the 
hazards of weather. Radio seems the answer to those 
hazards, and there is ground for hope that not only this 
percentage of accidents but the whole numba* of 
accidents will become vanishingly ^all^ when toe 
present possibilities of radio are realized in practise 
Commercial refiabiUty of air travel seems to depend 
directly upon the use of radio. 


Discussion 

H. W. Drakes I should like to ask what is the reaction of the 
viators themselves to deviees of this character? I am le to as 
kat question because of some familiarity with the feelings of 
joomotive enginemen in regard to. the numerous improvements 
hat are brought about in railroad practise from tune to time. 

Harry Diamonds The psychology is apparently the same 
a aviation as in railroading. The averse pilot s not 
rained in flying by instruments. The iimtruments, be g 

neehanioal, are subject to failure and to 

he percentage of failure is very, very small, the pilot prefers to 

Lse his instincts. , . « VsAftAnn 

The owners of aircraft are strongly in T«r»rA 

lystem since they think it will incline tteir pdots to roly mwe 
ipon instruments and thereby to fly by 
lUots as have used it on the lighted airway, on the transcon 
jinental route, are very strongly in favor of it. 




The Predominating Influence of Moisture 

and Electrolytic Material Upon Textiles as Insulators 


BY R. R. WILLIAMS* 

Non-member 

Synopsis.—Ailcntion is called to the practical importance of 
irafcr in all insulators and especially to the extreme electrical 
sDtsiiiniiy to moisture of textiles as a class, 

Signijicant amounts of electrolytic impurities occur in many 
insula tors. 

In textiles in the presence of moisture such impurities are rc- 
sjionsihle for very conspicuous features of electrical behavior. Data 
are given showing their effect on the insulation resistance of cotton 
and silk. 

The iusitlaiioH resistance of textile fibers in moist air rises greatly 
with duration of d-c. voltage^ accompanied by many evidences of 
electrolysis of a.queo U'S solutions of impurities in the textile. 

The instantaneous insulation resistance of fibers decreases with 
inerraso of the measuring voltage as previously shown by Evershed, 
ilowiwer, this fact does not necessarily support his idea of kinetic 
rtulisfribuHon of water in textiles, as this behavior is also compatible 
with the nature of electrolytic conduction,. 

Electrolytic impurities may he washed out of textiles and sub^ 
stantial practical improvements efecied thereby. The increase of 
resistance is of the order of 60 times. 

Fibers are classified according to their electrical behavior in a 


and E. J. MURPHY* 

Non-member 

manner which is also in harmony with their chemistry as follows, 

(1) Animal fibers. 

These are of protein nature and are characterized by high moisture 
content at ordinary humidities and by great electrical sensitivity to 
further increments of moisture, yet possess excellent insulating 
properties under usual atmospheric conditions. 

(2) Vegetable fibers. 

T'hese are of cellulosic nature and are characterized by lesser 
moisture absorption and lesser electrical sensitivity to further incre^ 
ments of moisture, yet possess relatively poor insulating properties 
over the range of prevalent atmospheric conditions. 

{2a) Cellulose acetate. 

This absorbs little water and accordingly has excellent insulating 
properties under like conditions. 

The differences in electrical behavior of the two main classes of 
textiles are believed to be due to differences in the. space patterns 
according to which water is distributed within the iiyiindual fibers. 
The patterns are probably determined directly or indirectly by the 
chemical composition of the fibers and associated with the colloidal 
structure. 

♦ * * * # 


A GREAT diversity of materials is used for insu¬ 
lating purposes. No simple descriptive term 
includes them all as the term “metals” includ^ 
commercial conducting materials. Yet in spite of this 
diversity it is to a great extent the quantity and mode 
of distribution of water in all insulators that determines 
their relative excellence. Were it not for the accumu¬ 
lation of moisture in it or on it the cheapest and me¬ 
chanically most convenient material could, with rare 
exceptions, be used for the most exacting service. 

At first glance it might sqem possible to select insu¬ 
lating materials very simply according to moistoe 
content, but a few illustrations will serve to show that 
wide contrasts exist in the response of insulations to a 
given amount of moisture. At one extreme is gutta 
percha, the classical insulation of submarine cables. 
If dry at the outset, it very gradually absorbs one or 
two per cent of moisture from the sea, but imdwgoes 
only a slight change in electrical characteristics in the 
process. Thereafter its water intent and electacal 
properties are extremely stable in use. Rubber insu¬ 
lations used in air partake of these properties to some 
degree. Fluctuations in their electrical behavior never 
are large or sudden so long as they are meeh^caily 
intact. At the opposite extreme are the textile insu¬ 
lations which, especially if unimpregnated, are subject 
to every whim of the weather. Their water contents 

1 . Both of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. B. E., Jan. S8- 
Pcb. 1,1929. 


rise suddenly with corresponding changes in the relative 
humidity of the atmosphere, and the dielectric qualities 
faithfully reflect the moisture supplied from the air. 
A one or two per cent increment of moisture affects 
gutta percha scarcely at all but an equal amount has a 

most profound effect on the textiles. 

The phenolized fibers, the impregnated papers, the 
cellulose esters, insulating varnishes and enamels, as 
well as glass and porcelain are intermediate between the 
“waterproof” insulations and the textiles in their sensi¬ 
tivity to atmospheric moisture. We refer to these 
insulations, of course, in the forms in which Ihey are 
ordinarily used, for brevity neglecting distinctions 
which might properly be made as to relative importance 
of surface and volume characteristics in the several 
cases. 

Diverse as are the insulators in use, they have another 
common property of importance. They often contam, 
or have deposited on their surfaces, electrol 3 d/ic material 
which dissolves in the absorbed water to form^ conduct¬ 
ing solutions which are injurious to the insulating 
qualities of the matadal. This fact seems to be second 
in importance only to the prevalence of water in insu¬ 
lating materials. These electrolytic substances may be 
present as part of the natural constituents of the 
insulating material or as accidental contaminants, 
they may consist of the saline or orgamc constituents 
of the vegetable tissues which furnished the raw 
material, of by-products of the processes of manufacture, 
of degradation products of the insulating subst^ces 
imilting from atmospheric oxidation or hydrolysis, or 
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% 

of atmospheric dust. Illustrative of the diversity of 
electrolytic material in commercial insulating materials 
are the natural ash constituents of textiles, pulp 
woods and other materials of vegetable origin; saline 
diluents of dyes used in fibrous materials; the que- 
hrachitol of the latex of the rubber tree; acid resins 
produced by the atmospheric oxidation of rubber and 
gutta pei'cha; and the free phenol present in phenol 
condensation products. 

While the importance of moisture and of electrol 3 rtic 
contaminants in practical insulations has long had some 
recognition by electrical engineering opinion, especially 
in the telephone field, the foregoing general philosophy 
has been emphasized in the minds of the authors and 
their associates by the results of extended experimental 
studies of submarine insulation* and of textiles.* 


moisture and electrolytic material on the behavior of 
textiles as insulators and to discuss briefiy the relation of 
electrical characteristics to physical structure and 
chemical constitution, so far as possible with the 
available facts. 

General Characteristics of Textiles 

It is obvious that the rapidity of response of textiles 
to atmospheric moisture is due first of all to their 
fibrousness which permits ready access to the interior 
of the mass through the large surfaces exposed. By 
contrast the relative stability of rubber insulations for 
example is clearly due in part to the smaller ratio of 
surface to volume. 

Since textiles are composed of fibers, it might seem 
that the resistance of a thread or the serving on a wire 


Important contributions to the knowledge of the 
rpiantitative relations between the electrical properties 
of insulating materials and the moisture which they 
take ui) from the air have been made by Evershed,^ 
(’urtis," Kujirai and .Akahari,® Setoh and collaborators,* 
and other investigators. But in no published work, so 
far as we are aware, have data been given showing the 
ijuantitative relationships between the electrical proper¬ 
ties of textile insulations and the electrolytic material 
which they contain. Data of this kind were obtained 
in the investigation of textiles mentioned above. 
Part of these data have been reported elsewhere,® but 
the investigation is being continued and a further 
report will be made when it is completed. It will 
re<iuire much further work to establish in detml the 
importance of contamination with aqueous solutions of 
electrolytes for every commercial insulating material. 
However, the presentation of the main thesis as a 
general one is abundantly justified by our constantly 
growing experience with cases in which such contamina¬ 
tion of a variety of insulating materials has actually 
been found responsible for poor in^ating qualities 
and for corrosion of metallic conducting or supporting 
elements in contact with them in electrical systems. 
This paper is intended to emphasize the importance ot 
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should depend largely on the resistances of the contacts 
between fibers. Further, the fibers themselves have 
superficial irregularities which would suggest that their 
resistance might vary widely from fiber to fiber of the 
same material. Table I-A shows that single fibers of 
cotton and silk have a resistance® which, considering 
the nature of the material, is surprisingly umform for 
different fibers taken from the same material. Simi¬ 
larly, Table I-B shows that threads® of cotton and silk 
also have a uniform resistance; this suggests that the 
interfiber contacts do not have a large effect on the 
resistance of the thread as a whole. Table I-C shows 
the resistance of the serrings on wires; the resistances 
are for short twisted pairs (2 in. long). This shows 
also that even where the voltage is applied transversely 
to the long axis of the fibers,—^which would tend to 
make contact resistances more important than when 
the voltage is applied parallel to the long axis-—tlie 
resistance of different samples of the same material is 
fairly uniform, These facts suggest that interfibCT 
contact resistances are only secondary or negligible in 
determining the resistance of a thread or otha: mass of 
fibers. Further evidence of this is given by the data in 
Table II, which show that, even when the length of a 
thread considerably exceeds the length of a single 
cotton fiber; the resistance is approximately propor¬ 
tional to the length; if interfiber resistances were tege, 
the resistance pa* unit length would increase conader- 
ably with the length of the thread measured. 

The above results also suggest that electrical conduc¬ 
tion tak^ place primarily through moisture in the 
interior of the fibers rather than through moisture 
condensed on their surfaces. Other evid^ces that 
this is the case may be found in the relationships of 
conductivity to humidity, moisture content, and elec¬ 
trolyte content, as well as the absence of any obvious 
relationship between the physical dimensions of dif- 

8. The experimental procedure is described elsewhere.®® 

9. Because of their uuifonnity, smaU samples of thread 
(H in. lengths) have been used in this laboratory as a convement 
means of comparing the insulating quality ot cottons and other 
textiles.. 
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ferent classes of fibers and their electrical behavior. 

While the form of the sample is not of predominating 
importance with reference to the insulation resistance of 
either cotton or silk, the marked contrast, except at 
very high humidity, between cotton and silk, in all 
forms of samples should be noted. Both these facts 
and other available data justify the inference that the 
dielectric properties of textiles are determined primarily 
by the composition or internal structure of the fibers, 
not by the twist of threads or the lay of savings. 

TABLE I 

A. BESISTANOB OP COTTON AND SILK PIBBBS 


R is the resistance in megohms of a single fiber in- long. Time allowed 

for equilibrium* 20 hr. or more. Boom temperature. 


Humidity, 99 per cent (about) | 

Humidity, 77 per cent (about) 


1 



R* 



SUk 



Fiber No. 

Cotton 

(Tussah) 

GroupNo, * 

Cotton Silkt 

1 

2600 

3300 

1 

563.000 

2 

4700 

4500 

2 

736,000 

3 

3800 

5140 

3 

680,000 

4 

5600 

4740 

4 

822,000 

5 

3000 

6650 

5 

625,000 

6 

4600 


6 

677,000 

7 

6000 


7 

822,000 

8 

4500 


8 

733.000 

0 

5500 


9 

736.000 

10 

6000 


10 

830.000 

11 

4000 


11 

653,000 

12 

4000 


12 

824,000 




13 

760,000 




14 

867,000 




15 

725,000 




16 

938,000 




17 

820,000 




18 

682,000 


*3Sach group consisted of 60 single fibers attached to the electrodes so 
that they were in parallel. R* is the average resistance per single fiber 
calculated from that of 60 in parallel. The experimental technique is 
described elsewhere (3a). 

tThe values of jF?* for silk at this humidity were found to be of the 
order of several million megohms* i. e., beyond the limit of accurate mea- 
surement with equipment available at the time the study of single fibers 
was under way. 


B. BJESISTANOB OB COTTON AND SILK THBBADS 


Length in. Temperature 25 deg. cent. 


i 

Sample 

1 Resistance Megohms 

Cotton 

Humidity 77% 

Silk (Spun) 
Humidity 90% 

1 

4160 

21,100 

2 

4220 

22,700 

3 

4100 

28.000 

4 

3730 

14,500 

5 

4020 

30,600 

6 

3820 


7 

3900 


8 

3715 


9 

4050 


10 

4100 



Aver. 3982 

23,380 


The moisture content of each sort of textile depends 
directly on the humidity of the atmosphere. Mg. 1 
shows the best data available for the moisture content 
of silk, wool, cotton, and cellulose acetate in equilibrium 
with air over considerable ranges of relative humidity. 
The data for silk and wool were taken from a paper by 


O. BESISTANCE BETWEEN TWISTED PAIBS OF COTTON AND'' 
SILK INSULATED WIRES 
Humidity 77 per cent Temperature 25 deg. cent. 


Sample 

1 Resistance Megohms 

Cotton 

Silk (Tussah) 

1 

5.45 

2200 

2 

3.96 

1890 

3 

5.20 

1685 

4 

3.06 

1685 

5 

3.50 

2250 

6 

4.05 

1970 

7 

5.60 


a 

6.15 


9 

4.37 


10 

4.76 


11 

4.00 


12 

4.37 



Aver. 4.63 

1942 

TABLE II 


RESISTANCE OF DIFFERENT LENGTHS OF COTTON THREAD 


Humidity about 77 per cent room temperature 


Length Inches 

Resistance 

1 Megohms 

Total 

Per Inch 

0.6 

21,700 

43,400 

1. 

41,750 

41,750 

3. 

153,000 

51,000 


Schloessing;'® those for cotton are due to Urquhart 
and Williams;^ while those for cellulose acetate repre¬ 
sent the figures of Wilson and Fuwa,*® who also give 
corresponding data for several textiles and many other 
sul?stances. It is sufficient for our present purpose to 
emphasize the orderly dependence of moisture content 
upon the relative humidity of the atmosphere without 
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Fig. 1—^Dependence of Moisture Content of Textiles 
UPON Relative Humidity of Atmosphere with which they 
ARE Equilibrated 


discussing secondary phenomena or the full significance 
of the curves. 

The relation of electrical behavior of each textile 
to relative humidity is also very close. Mg. 2 shows the 

10. Schloessing, Th., BuL Soc, Encour, IndusL NaL 8, 717 
(1893); C. R. 116, 808, 1893. Text. World Record, Boston, 
Nov., 1908, p. 219. 

11. Urquhart and Williams, J. Textile ImL 15,143, (1924). 

12. Wilson, R. E. and Fuwa, Tyler, Ind. & Eng, Chem, 14, 
913 (1922). 
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insulation resistance of each of the above fibres plotted 
against relative humidity over the upper part of the 
range of atmospheric humidities. It is not practicable 
to plot the resistance over the entire range of humidity 
directly in this way, on account of the wide range of 
insulation resistance values which are obtained. In 
order to depict the fact that there is a consistent 
relationship throughout the range, we have plotted in 
Fig. 8 Log Insulation Resistance vs. Relative Humidity 
as far as values are at present available. When con¬ 
sidered together, these three charts show that the in¬ 
sulation resistance of a textile depends on its moisture 



MLXlwe Huumry-mm con 


Fks. 2—Insulation Resistance op Lengths op 

Textile Threads as Affected by Relative Humidity of 
Atmosphere 

Tho ptiriflod cotton and purified silk had been submitted to a washing 
procedure to remove electrolytes. The impure silk was a commercial 
spoclmoti representing somewhat more than usual contamination with 
electrolytes, while tho commercial cotton is representative of its class 

content, which in turn is a function of relative hmnidity. 
In the series of papers previously mentioned,* the 
electrical behavior of textiles in relation to relative 
humidity and moisture content is discussed more fully. 

Aside from the common property of dependence of 
electrical characteristics of textiles upon their moisture 


mospheric moisture, the electrical properties of the 
material undergo a change with a rapidity dependent 
on the current and in turn upon the voltage, the length 
of path, and the humidity. Such a change in the 
properties of insulating materials with continued ap¬ 
plication of voltage has been discussed recently by 
Granier who advanced the explanation** that it is due 



Fig. 3—Log Insulation Resistance op J^-In. Lengths op 
Textile Threads vs. Relative Humidity op the Atmosphere 

For desciiptiou of samples see Fig. 2. For tabulated data see reference 3a 

to the presence of electrolytic impurities in thematerials. 
However, the great magnitude of this change which 
may occur in textiles when freely exposed to ordinary 
atmospheres seems to have been very little appreciated. 

In our experiments the insulation resistance rises to a 
value perhaps 10 to 100 times the original value, de¬ 
pending on the nature and condition of the fiber. A 
few typical cases are given in Table III. This phe¬ 
nomenon will be referred to as polarization. This rise in 
resistance appears to be largely due to substantial 
denudation of some intermediate portion of the fiber of 
dectrolytic impurities which in general tend to accumu¬ 
late in the vicinity of the electrodes. The phenomenon 
involves the possibility of chemical reactions between 
the products of the electrolysis and the matoial of the 


TABLE m 

BAT13 OJf OIIANOK OF EBSISTANOB WITH TIME OF APPLIOATION OF VOLTAGE FOB SOMK FIBROUS MATERIALS 


Separation of Electrodes H in... Humidity 97. per cent (approx.) Voltage 276 


Oottoii 

Silk 

Oellulose 

Acetate Silk 

Paper 

Time 

•Sees. 


Time 

Secs. 

Resist. 

Megohms 

Time 

Secs. 

Besist. 

Megohms 

Time 

Sees. 

Resist. 

Megohms 

70 

160 

200 

300 

400 

600 

900 

1900 

3000 

4000 

19.8 

83.6 

40.6 

46.1 

60.0 

57.6 

68.2 

82.0 

91.0 

99.0 

30 

90 

120 

153 

220 

300 

640 

1260 

2100 

2320 

3000 

8.1 

12.8 

19.8 

26.7 

40.6 

47.8 

54.8 i 
68.4 

79.6 

107.0 

163.0 

80 

1260 

2300 

3200 

9.3 X 10»’ 
1.01 X 10^ 
1.06 X 10^ 
1.11 X 10^ 

66 

100 

200 

260 

620 

016 

1000 

4.54 

8.30 

11.2 

19.8 

32.2 

38.5 

42.7 


contents, several other phenomena of electrical be- electrodes, as well as the evolution of gases and the 
havior have been encountered which ^ coi^on to all. conversion of soluble salts into insoluble products. 
If any textile within our experience, including cellulose As regards the mineral constituents of cotton, it can 
acetate (or even glass), he brought in contact with two be observe d by ashing the polarized fiber that the ash 
electrodes of opposite polarity in the presence of at- 13. Oranier, J., 5oc. I^ran. tfe J5«K., 3,480 (1923). 
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lies largely in those portions which were adjacent to the 
electrodes and especially to the cathode. The electrical 
resistance is very unequally distributed along such a 
polarized fiber or thread, the positions of maximum re¬ 
sistance depending upon the conditions of polarization.^^ 
Interruption of the current after polarization leads to a 
gradual restoration of the original electrical properties 
and a redistribution of the ash constituents with a 
speed depending largely on the humidity. Reversal 
of polarity is accompanied by a rapid drop in insulation 
resistance, followed upon continued application of 
voltage in the reverse direction by polarization in the 
opposite sense. Interruption of the circuit after polar¬ 
ization leaves large potential differences on the opposite 
ends of the fiber, which persist for several minutes. 
The cathode region is found to be alkaline in reaction, 
the anode region acidic. The polarized fiber is there¬ 
fore a concentration cell. 

The electrolysis of cotton may be carried out experi¬ 
mentally in another way. If cotton yam is immersed 
in water in each of a series of cells separated from one 
another by a parchment paper membrane and a direct 
current is passed through the cells for some hours, the 
impiirities tend to aecmnulate near the electrodes, with 
the development of acidity at the anode and alkalinity 
at the cathode, as is usual in the electrolysis of a saline 
solution. If the samples of cotton yam be now re¬ 
moved and brought into equilibrium with an at¬ 
mosphere of standard humidity, the insulation resistance 
is found to vary fairly regularly with the original po¬ 
sition of the sample in the series of cells, being greatest 
in some interm^iate cell and diminishing toward 
either elwtrode. The precise position of the maYimnin 
varies with the nature of imptirities pfresent in the sys¬ 
tem. The highest insulation resistance may be many 
times that of the original cotton. 

Perhaps the most significant evidence of the im¬ 
portance of electrolytic impurities in silk, wool, cotton, 
and to some extent other textiles, is the fact that their 
electrical charactoistics can be greatly improved by 
thorough washing with water though without altering 
qualitatively the general nature of the electro-conduct¬ 
ing phenoipena which characterize th^. Chart II 
illustrates the result of washing upon the insulation 
resistance of cotton and silk threads. The improve¬ 
ment in insulation resistance of cotton and silk upon 
washing ranges commonly from fifty to one hundred 
fold, imder any of the commonly prevailing conditions 
of atmosph^c temperature and humidity. This im¬ 
provement is accompanied by diminution of the ash 
content, in the case of cotton from about 1.0 per cent 
to 0.16 or 0.25 per cent. It produces only a slight 
reduction in the equilibrium moisture content of the 
cotton over the ordinary ranges of atmospheric 
humidity. The sensitivity of the washed cotton to 
continued application of voltage is much less than that 
of the original, but polarization still occurs. Commer- 
dal silks are similarly affected by washing. 


If the mineral contents of cottons which have undw- 
gone washing are compared quantitatively with the 
original contents a decrease is observable, particularly 
as to potash, but the calcium and magnesium contents 
are much less altered. Fairly complete removal of 
potash is apparently essential to good electrical char¬ 
acteristics, but improvement electrically has been 
attended in some cases by an actual increase in content 
of alkaline earths. This suggests that interchange of 
electrolytic impurities between the textile and the 
water is involved as well as actual removal of electro¬ 
lytes by the water. Thus in general hard natural 
waters, i. e., those containing calcium and magrifttiinTn 
sailts, have proved as good or better than soft waters 
when used in economically small amounts. Very 
exhaustive extraction with distilled water gives ex¬ 
cellent results, though not vastly superior to washing 
with very dilute solutions of alkaline earth salts. 
Sufficiently complete and accurate analyses of samples 
of textiles brought into equilibrium with washing 
liquids and of the kind and quantity of electrolytes in 
the corresponding liquids have yet to be made to 
determine the precise importance of the composition 
of the saline residues. Non-saline electrolytes have 
also to be considered. This matter requires extended 
study and the experimental data are reserved for future 
publication. 

The comm«*d[al value of such treatments of insulating 
yams have proved to be very substantial. The utiliza¬ 
tion of the products forms the subject matter of another 
paper from the Bell Laboratories. 

Another common property of textiles is known as the 
Evershed effect. Evershed'* found in various in¬ 
sulating materials, including textiles, that insulation 
resistance does not obey Ohm’s law but is less if a 
larger measuring voltage is used. Evershed’s fin ding as 
to cotton has been verified by us. This result is 
easily obtainable if conditions are maintained so that 
little polarization occurs. But if extensive polariza¬ 
tion is allowed to take place the reverse effect is ob¬ 
served and the ultimate resistance is higher in pro¬ 
portion to the voltage u;^. The conditions which 
favor polarization are, of course, considerable voltages, 
prolonged application, high relative humidities, and 
short paths through the insulation. Evershed’s work 
apparently did not involve any special attention to the 
time of application of voltage. 

Evershed’s explanation of decreased insulation re¬ 
sistance with increased voltage involves the assumption 
that much of the water contained in Insulations is 
originally in the form of isolated pools and therefore of 
no conductive effect at the instant of application of 
voltage. In support of his theory of "dormant” water 
he lays great stress upon his observation thaf the 
voli^e of water present in the insulating materials is 
far in excess of that which would be required to furnish 

14. Evershed, S., Inst. Elec. Eng. Jl. 82,51 (1914). . 
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the observed conductivity if the water were in the form 
of continuous filaments of uniform cross section. This 
argument; seems impressive and conforms to our own 
ideas of the distribution of water in textiles. However, 
according to Evershed, this pool water is electro- 
kinetically spread out into’ conducting films under 
electric stress, thus accounting for decreased resistance 
with increased voltage. A tendency to such move¬ 
ment of water cannot be denied. But it is diflflcult to 
harmonize Evershed’s conception of electro-endosmotic 
movement of water as the predominating phenomenon 
with all the facts regarding textiles with which we have 
had experience; for example, with the fact that the 
Evershed effect is greatest when the electrolyte content 
of the textile is high. Electroendosmose in systems 
designed for its ready detection usually diminishes with 
increasing electrolyte content except when the con¬ 
centrations are very small.*'*. Further a decrease of 
resistance with increase of voltage has been noted in 
other systems in which electrolysis is unquestionably 
involved and in which electro-kinetic redistribution of 
water seems improbable. 

Though sufficient support for an alternative cannot 
be furnished at present, electrokinesis does not con- 
.stitute the sole po.ssible explanation of the Evershed 
effect. The analogy between the moist fiber and ah 
electrolytic cell conforms to a number of other corollary 
facts about the Evershed effect which are disctissed in 
a more specialized paper by one of the authors. 
The various properties which have been discussed are 
in agreement with the view that the cardinal principle 
of conduction in textiles is the electrolsrais of aqueous 
solutions. 

Distinctive Characteristics op Each Fiber Species 

The several kinds of fibers exhibit a number of 
curious contrasts in the relation of electrical behavior to 
hygroscopic properties, some of which at first glance 
appear contradictory. For convenience in discussion 
let us classify the commercial fibers into two main 
groups: (1) the animal fibers, and (2) the vegetable 
fibers, and a sub-group (2a), the cellidose ester fibers 
of which the so-called cellulose acetate silk is the sole 
representative of commercial importance at present. 
It will be seen by reference to Fig. 1 that over the 
entire range of relative humidity the animal fibers, silk 
and wool, absorb more water than the natural vege¬ 
table fibers. This is true whether we deal wth fibers 
in their natural impure state or after a washing process 
which has been shown to improve greatly the electrical 
characteristics of both t 3 ^ of natural fibers. Cellu¬ 
lose acetate absorbs less water at any given humidity 
than either class of natural materials. 

We .have seen that for any given kind of fiber there 
is an orderly dependence of electrical properties upon 
the moisture content of the fiber aiid in turn upon the 

j[ 5 _ Pq-v^, ITrank, 2re»t. Physik. Chem.89, 91,1914 and Burton, 
K. P., Coll. Synv; Monograph IV, 132,1926. 


relative humidity of the atmosphere. The more water 
present in any given fiber the poorer are the electrical 
properties. If the amount of water in fibers were the 
sole determinant of electrical characteristics we would 
expect the animal fibers to be, at a given humidity, the 
poorer electrically of the classes enumerated above. 
But this is emphatically not the case. With respect to 
electrical properties, we find that the vegetable fibers 
are inferior to the more hygroscopic animal fibers and 
are also inferior to the least hygroscopic variety of 
commercial fiber, viz., cellulose acetate. To make the 
existing contrast clear we have plotted in Fig. 4 for the 
several textiles, Log Insulation Resistance vs. Log 
Moisture Content. When so plotted the values for 
each kind of fiber fall approximately on straight lines 
throughout the range of actual measurement. The 
relative position of the curves for animal fibers to the. 
right and above that for cotton"* means that the animal 
fibers have the better insulating qualities in spite of 
higher hygroseopicity. 

The slopes of these lines have an even greater signifir 
cance for they indicate the relative sensitivity of the 
fibers to an increment of moisture. Since the slope for 
the animal fibers is greater, it is evident that the animal 
fibers are more sensitive electrically to moisture than 
cotton. Under a given set of conditions they are not 
only wetter than cotton, but are more sensitive to the 
effects of further increments of moisture and yet they 
have a higher insulation resistance. 

In one respect alone can we say that cotton is 
preferable as an insulating material. It has the merit 
of being more nearly uniform in behavior under a 
variety of weather conditions. When the amount of 
moisture taken up from the surrounding atmosphere 
by silk or wool is doubled, the electrical leakage in¬ 
creases by a factor of 50,000 to 100,000, while that for 
cotton rises by a factor of only 600. 

The position and slope of the values for cellulose 
acetate are of great interest as the curve coincides with 
that for cotton, indicating that moisture affects these 
two fibers in a very similar manner. The essential 
electrical difference between these two appears to be 
satisfactorily accoimted for by the fact that cellulose 
acetate absorbs less water than cotton at any given 
relative humidity of the atmosphere. The conversion 
of cotton which is essentially cellulose into cellulose 
acetate by the process of acetylation, has, as could be 
predicted on chemical grounds, reduced its hygroscop- 
icity but apparently has not modified its structure 
greatly. Cellulose acetate is therefore put in a sub¬ 
group rather than in an independent classification. 

The reader will have been led to ask several questions. 
Why do the several kinds of fibers differ so much in 
absorption of water and particularly why does not a 

16. The threads referred to are approximately, but not pre¬ 
cisely, of the same size. This variable is by no means suffloient 
to account for the higher position of the animal iibors as com¬ 
pared with cotton. 
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given amoxint of water affect them all alike electrically? 
He will want to know if the mere fact of animal, vege¬ 
table, or artificial origin is associated with a particular 
t 3 T>e of electrical or hygroscopic behavior. He will 
wonder whether there is any fundamental resemblance 
between the silk which is rapidly extruded by a worm 
and the hair which grows so slowly on a. sheep’s back. 
He will inquire whethCT there is sufficient justification 
for dassifsdng other vegetable fibers with cotton. To 
these questions only partial and to some extent specula¬ 
tive answers can be given. 

We are justified on chemical grounds in classifjdng 
the fibers in the same way which we have found to be 
convenient for discussion of their hygroscopic and 
electrical properties. How much importance should 
be attached to this correspondence between the chemi¬ 
cal and electrical classifications cannot be determined 
at present. However, the correspondence leems sug- 
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Fig. 4—^Insulation Resistance as a Function op Moisture 
Content op Textiles 

1. Wool yam 

2. Silk threads purified (O sample 1 • sample 2) 

3. Silk threads Impure 

4. O Cotton threads, +c^ulose acetate threads 

gestive and deseiSdng of a brief discussion. The first 
class, that of animal fibers, has a common chemical 
nature in tiiat they consist largely of proteins. Pro¬ 
teins are molecular aggregates of colloidal size composed 
in turn of simpler substances known as amino acids. 
Each of the constituent amino acids contains both an 
acidic and a basic group, so that in acid solutions they 
behave as bases and in alkaline solution they behave as 
acids. This so-called amphoteric property is due to 
the presence of an acidic oxygen nucleus and a basic 
nitrogen atom, which are almost invariably adjacent to 
one another. Amphoteric properties persist in the pro¬ 
teins which are formed by union of many amino acids 
in a single.molecule. This is illustrated by the fact that 
either amino acids or proteins in a solution which is 
subjected to a d-c. voltage tend to migrate to positions 
intermediate between the electrodes where the acidity 
is such that they are equally ionized as bases and as 
acids. The combination of adjacent acidic and basic 
groups within a single molecule gives them a salt-like 
property whidi may be tignificant. It is reasonable to 
associate the hygroscopic quality of the proteins with 
these groups as the molecules are usually without 


groups of polar character other than the paired groups 
mentioned. 

That their common protein character is responsible in 
some way for the properties of principal interest from 
the insulating standpoint is rendered the more probable 
by the dose resemblance of silk and wool, as shown by 
the approximate parallelism of their curves in Pig. 4. 
This resemblance is shared in considerable measure by 
othra* hairs than wool. 

The second class of fibers, coming from the vegetable 
world, are alike in being composed of cellulose, a sub¬ 
stance like the protein in having a high molecular weight 
but unlike it in that its polar groups are hydroxyls 
which have a faintly acidic rather than amphoteric 
nature. These are the groups in cellulose with which 
water is likely to associate itself. Such data as are 
available concerning vegetable fibers other than cotton, 
notably linen, ramie, manila hemp, and wood pulp, 
indicate a strong resemblance not only chemically but 
hygroscopically and electrically. 

The sub-dass embracing only cellulose acetate as a 
commerdal fiber is chemically more neutral and non¬ 
polar in t 3 ^e than other cellulose fibers, with which 
fact it is reasonable to associate its lower hygroscopicity 
and consequent better dectrical characteristics. It is 
probable that cellulose nitrate and cdlulose ethers 
will be found to fall in this dass but artifidal silks other 
than cellulose acetate absorb more water and appear 
on chemical grounds to be better classified with the 
cellulose fibers of natural vegetable origin. 

It cannot be dedded from available information 
whether the similarities and differences in electrical 
properties among the textiles are traceable directly to 
chemical similarities and differences or indirectly to 
physical (colloidal) structures which in turn are deter¬ 
mined by chanicsd composition. In eitha* case it is 
possible to accoimt for the high sensitivity of all the 
fibers to moisture and the variation in sensitivity from 
species to species by assumptions as to the distribution 
of water in them. Water which collects in any isolated 
form in the material will have little electrical effect 
compared with that which forms continuous filaments. 
The distinction we are making is essentially the same 
as that of Evershed when he referred to part of the 
water as “dormant,” though we do not attach the same 
importance as he does to dectrokinetic redistribution 
of water under dectric stress. Each increment of 
water may be considered as undergoing partition into 
two portions, one causing a large increase of conduc¬ 
tivity and one having a negligible effect, in a ratio 
determined in some fashion by the structure or nature of 
the material and the humidity of the atmosphere. The 
ratio of the two portions which are in equilibrium via 
the surrounding atmo^here will be subject to constant 
readjustment xmder changing conditions. 

The fact that the electrical characteristics of the two 
classes of fibers as ^ected by moisture appear to be 
spedfic properties of the substances involved suggests 
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some highly regular distribution pattern of conducting 
wata- paths determined by the chemical or physical 
(colloidal) structure of the material. Such a regular 
pattein may involve only water condensed upon the 
surfaces of the elements of structure in such a way 
lat the thickness of the film varies regularly from 
point to point through the material. Accumulation of 
water at thick points would have little electrical effect, 
wKile that in thin portions would be very significant- 
An alternative regular mode of distribution would 
involve water in part dispersed in solution or chemical 
combination within the units of structure of the material 
and in part in fairly uniform thin films on their sur¬ 
faces, in which case the latter would have the major 
electrical consequence. While such a regular form of 
distribution seems preferable, it is perhaps not the only 
way of accounting for the electrical properti^ observed. 
_ The curves as shown in Chart IV for both cotton and 
silk are straight lines within the experimental error but 
the assumption is not justified that they can be pro¬ 
jected as straight lines to zero humidity. At the lower 


ranges of humidity the resistance of silk is so high as to 
exceed the limits of our present technique of measure¬ 
ment. Over some range below 40 per cent relative 
humidity it may well be that the sensitivity of the 
animal fibers to increments of moisture is less than that 
of the cellulose fibers. If so, the break in the curve 
would have great interest in connection with deter¬ 
mining the mode of water distribution and in tm*n the 
colloidal structiue of the materials in question. It is 
hoped that an extension of the study in this direction 
will be possible in the future. 

The authors wish to acknowledge their indebtedness 
to their colleagues, whose names appear as authors of 
kindred papers, for their advice and assistance. Also 
we wish especially to thank Dr. Homer H. Lowry, 
whose discernment has stimulated the development of 
evidence necessary to several of the more important 
deductions. 
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Synopsis^—This paper outlines methods by which silk and after purification and explains the testing procedures. One of the 
cotton insulation can he purified and improved. It gives the results findings is that the purified cotton may he substituted for ordinary 
of tests on the insulation characteristics of these materials before and commercial silk. 


I N another paper, The Predominating Influence of 
Moisture and Electrolytes upon Textiles as Insular- 
tors, (see p. 568) Messrs. Williams and Murphy have 
shown ■ that the electrical properties of textiles are 
closely associated with their moisture content and 
impurities in the textiles. In particular, water-soluble 
salts become ionically conducting in the presence of 
moisture and the ions migrate along the paths of 
initially low resistance to the electrodes with which 
they react chemically, causing serious corrosion. The 
resulting corrosion products, themselves electrolytes, 
accelerate the process of current transfer and may 
easily lead to a complete failure of the insulating textile 
at the point of greatest concentration. Conversely, 
if the impurities are removed, the insulating properties 
of the textile are improved initially and, furthermore, 
are not subject to cumulative deterioriation due to 
concentration of conducting salts and dectrolsrtic 
corrosion products at the weaker points. It is the 
purpose of this paper to show how these principles are 
borne out by field observations and laboratory tests, 
and to show in a general way the extent to which the 
insulating properties of silk and cotton can be improved 
commercially with particular application to telephone 
central office wiring. 

Since the early days of telephone development work, 
silk and cotton have been the standard insulating 
materials for wire insulation in telephone central office 
apparatus, supplemented in later years by enamel 
insulation. Relatively low voltages have always been 
used in the telephone plant, 24 to 48 volts being the 
usual voltages which are carried continuously in cables, 
while intermittent a-c. and d-c. potentials generally do 
not exceed 100 to 160 volts. Therefore it has been 
generally accepted that telephone cables, once installed 
and properly protected from accidental high voltages, 
could be depended upon to have a substantially indefi¬ 
nite life. In general the insulation of these cables has 
been satisfactory, but breakdowns have occurred which 
could not be attributed to faulty operating conditions 
or to manufacturing defects. A study of this subject 
showed that it was possible under certain conditions 
to get discolored or faded spots in the insulation and 

♦Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. B. E., New York, 
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corresponding corroded or pitted spots in the tinned 
copper conductors. It was also observed that the 
textile insulation at such spots showed a strong con¬ 
centration of water soluble salts. Also, cables in 
which such conditions occurred measured relatively low 
in insulation resistance with the current leakage con¬ 
centrated at these points. These observations led to 
the conclusion that silk and cotton would be decidedly 
improved as insulating materials if they were made less 
susceptible to deterioration under telephone service 
conditions. 

Aside from the consideration of improving silk and 
cotton to assure greater insulation stability, consider¬ 
able thought has been given to the possibility of improv¬ 
ing the insulating characteristics of cotton to such a 
degree that it could be substituted for the more expen¬ 
sive silk. The importance of this work with respect to 
its bearing on the cost of telephone service can be better 
appreciated from the fact that about 2000 pounds of 
silk are required daily to provide for the growth of the 
country’s telephone requirements, which if replaced 
with cotton would reduce raw material costs by a very 
substantial sum. 

The desirability of reducing the quantity of silk 
required in the telephone plant does not arise entirely 
from this phase of the economic question. The prob¬ 
lem of supply and demand has at times entered into the 
matter. For example, shortly after the close of the 
world war the supply of insulating silk was limited and 
the price prohibitively high. Substantially the same 
condition arose a few years later, which leads to the 
conclusion that silk is inherently much more subject 
to violent fluctuations in available supply and cost 
than cotton. Therefore, with demands for telephone 
equipment rapidly increasing, we have decidedly 
greater assurance of an adequate supply of insulating 
material at reasonable cost if cotton instead of silk 
is used. 

Purification Process 

With the foregoing as an introduction to indicate the 
economic advantages to be gained by improving the 
electrical characteristics of cotton and silk, the follow¬ 
ing is intended to show what has been accomplished by 
the commercial application to silk and’cotton thread of 
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the processes referred to by Messrs. Williams and 
Mu^hy for removal of objectionable impurities. 

bmce such impurities are soluble in water, it will be 
inteired that the purifying process consists in a thorough 
washing with water. In effect, this is the case. The 
process, however, for both silk and cotton, being based 
on substantially complete removal of the ionically 
conducting salts, especially those of sodium and potas¬ 
sium, prescribes the use of water of low saline content. 
It ahso means that the washing is best accomplished by a 
continual flow which after passing through the textile 



Fia. 1 —Typical D-c. Resistance Characteristics op 
Wabhed Unwashed Silk and Cotton Threads op Equal 
SlZB 

is considered to be contaminated and is not used again. 

Where cotton is to be dyed and washed, the washing 
consists in an additional operation applied to the cotton 
immediately following the dyeing operation without 
the necessity of drying between processes. 

Characteristics of Purified Insulations 
Obviously, the first consideration in the insulation 
of electrical conductors is to provide an insulating 
medium of sufficient dielectric strength to. withstand the 
working potentials to which they are subjected. Also, 
the d-c. insulation resistance must be high enough to 
prevent undue d-c. energy loss. A comparison of the 
electrical resistance of the cotton and silk at relative 
humidities ranging upward from 66 per cent to 90 per 
cent and down again to 66 per cent, before and, after 
washing, is shown by the graphs in Fig. 1 as determined 
by samples prepared and tested by the method and 
testing apparatus shown in Figs. 6, 7, and 8 and de¬ 


scribed later. The same comparison is shown in Pig. 2 
except that these graphs show the insulation resistance 
of wire insulated with the washed and unwashed textiles. 
In addition to the insulation resistance requirement, it 
is required that the energy losses at talking and carrier 
current frequencies must be maintained at the minimum 
point consistent with the space limitations permitted 
for the conductors. The effect of purification of the 
textiles on this characteristic expressed in capacitance 
and conductance, measured at 1000 cycles per sec. 
between the wires of twisted pairs is shown in Fig. 
3 and Fig. 4. The data represented by these graphs 
converted into transmission loss units are illustrated in 
Fig. 6. As the same thickness of insulation was used 
in all cases, the graphs are on a comparative basis. 
It should be noted that the graphs are illustrative of the 
effects of purification on the electrical properties of 
cotton and silk as insulation and should not be con¬ 
sidered as applying quantitatively to telephone circuits. 
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TCMPCRATtlRE CONSTANT AT SST 

Fiq. 2—D-C. lNStn:.A.TroN Rbsistancb op SO Ft. op Twisted 
Pair Wire Insulated with Double Servings op Equal 
Thickness 

From a telephone transmission point of view, perhaps 
the most significant fact to be observed is the large 
reduction in capacitance and conductance at relative 
hxunidities of 76 per cent and higher. These character¬ 
istics which largely determine transmission efficiency 
are relatively low for both silk and cotton at 65 per cent 
and below, but in commercial textiles in general use for 
insulating purposes they increase very rapidly as the 
relative humidity increases. The characteristics of 
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purified textiles are not as markedly different from those 
of unpurified textiles at 65 per cent relative humidity 
as at higher humidities, but their rate of increase as the 
humidity increases is greatly reduced. This fact is of 
particular importance in the maintenance of a standard 
level of voice transmission through toll offices where 
suitable repeats gains and balance must be maintained. 
Losses, if feed in value and not excessively large, can 
be compensated for, but if they change with every 
change in atmospheric moisture content the compensa¬ 
tion problem becomes serious. 

Method op Testing 

Two fundamental characteristics of silk and cotton 
made it necessary to do a large amoiuit of experimental 
work before a practicable shop test method could be 
established to determine whether or not the textiles 
were washed to the point of meeting the requirements 
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Fig. 3 — ^A-o. Capacitance of 60 Ft. op Twisted Pair Wibb 

Insddated with Double Sebyings of Equal Thickness 

established. One of these characteristics is the high 
electrical resistance of both washed and unwashed 
textiles at the lower relative humidities and the other 
the extreme sensitivity to change, with minor change in 
relative humidity especially at the higher huniidities. 
The first mentioned characteristic precludes the use of 
any but measuring instruments of the highest degree of 
sensitivity and makes desirable the use of comparatively 
high humidities, and the second characteristic means 
that the specimen must be tested under exceedingly 
well controlled relative humidity conditions. Further¬ 
more, the problem is complicated by the polarization 
effect discussed in the paper by Williams and Murphy 
and the fact that this effect varies in magnitude with 
humidity and with the degree of purity of the textiles. 
The problem was finally solved by the development of 
the test equipment shown in Figs. 6,7, and 8. 

Figs. 6 and 7 show a heat insulated glass tank of 


about one cubic foot capacity fitted with an insulating' 
cover in which holes normally closed with stoppers are 
used to introduce the test samples. The humidity is 



Pig. 4—A-c. Conductance cf 50 Ft. op Twisted Paid Wibe 
Insulated with Double Servings op Equal Thickness 
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Fig. 6 —Tbansmission Loss in 60 Ft. of Twisted Pair Wire 
Insulated with Double Servings of Equal Thickness 

maintained by means of sulphuric acid or a saturated 
salt solution in the bottom of the tank and constant 
temperature within very narrow limits is maintained in 
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the tank by placing the entire assembly inside a cabinet 
or oven automatically controlled to ± 0.6 deg. fahr. 
Due to the heat insulation it has been found that 
temperature variations within the tank are reduced to 
the vanishing point for all practical purposes. 

This is very important as it has been found that 
fluctuations in the temperature of the test chamber 



Pia. 6 —^Humidity Cabinet foe Conditioning Samples 

introduce large errors in the insulation resistance of the 
samples. The errors, however, are attributed not to 
temperature effects on the samples but to variations in 
relative humidity produced by the temperature changes 
and the considerable time required for equilibrium to be 
restored after such changes occur. 

Another source of error in textile testing is found in 



Pia. 7 —Humidity Cabinet Disassembled 

the fact that the values of insulation resistance are 
affected by the humidity condition to which the sample 
has been exposed prior to the test. To avoid error 
from this source, all test samples are conditioned by 
drying in a desiccator at the approximate temperature 
of the test tank before being placed in the tank. 

The samples are prepared by winding a number of 
turns of the textile around the electrodes inserted in the 
stoppers as shown in Fig. 8. Care is taken not to 
handle the textile itself during the winding process as 
perspiration from the hands is likely to contaminate the 
thread. Samples are left in the tank over night as there 


is considerable evidence to show that several hours are 
required for them to come to complete equilibrium. A 
temperature of 100 deg. fahr. and relative humidity of 
75 per cent has been found suitable for cotton testing 
and 100 deg. and 87 per cent relative humidity for silk. 

The number of turns of yarn or thread wound around 
the electrodes will vary with the size of the thread since 
the winding space is fixed and a single layer of thread is 
applied. For No. 30/2 cotton approximately 90 turns, 
180 parallel threads, have been found to give satis¬ 
factory readings. This same space accommodates 
about 256 turns, 512 parallel threads, of No. 62/1 spun 
silk. 

The distance between the electrodes is not partic¬ 
ularly critical. That is, it is not important, for ex- 



PiG. 8 —Blbctuodbs on which Samples aeb Wound foe Test 

ample, whether the distance is ^ in. or M w* It is 
important, however, that having decided upon a certain 
separation, say ^ in., this separation be accurately 
maintained for all electrodes if the readings are to be 
comparative. Of course if the separation is too great, 
an unreasonable number of turns of textile is required 
to bring the resistance of the sample within the range 
of the galvanometer. On the other hand, if the separa¬ 
tion is too small the error due to variation in separation 
for different sets of electrodes increases in magnitude. 

In actual practise, % in. separation with a winding 
space of 2 in. accommodating, as mentioned above, 
about 90 turns of No. 30/2 cotton has been found to be 
fairly satisfactory. This arrangement gives galvanom¬ 
eter readings of the order of 2000 megohms for washed 
silk and 1000 megohms for washed cotton as compared 
with 12 meghoms and 5 megohms for unwashed silk and 
cotton respectively. It is obviously necessary to main¬ 
tain a high degree of insulation resistance between the 
electrodes. This is accomplished by using hard rubber 
for the stoppers in which they are momited and pre¬ 
venting surface leakage by coating the end of the 
stoppers with ozokerite wax. The electrodes them- 
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selves are gold or platinum plated to prevent oxidation 
or corrosion. Observing these precautions, it is possible 
to obtain readings sufficiently consistent to distinguish 
not only between washed and unwashed textiles but to 
determine differences in degree of purification in various 
lots of washed textiles. 

The question may be asked as to why 75 per cent 
relative humidity and 100 deg. fahr. was selected for 
cotton and 87 per cent relative humidity and 100 deg. 
for silk. These values were, within reasonable limita¬ 
tions, more or less arbitrarily selected and further 
experience may show that some other values are 
preferable. However, for the following reasons, 75 
per cent and 87 i)er cent at 100 deg. fahr. were selected 
as offering definite promise of giving consistent results. 

The main considerations in the choice of humidity 
conditions were, first, that the humidity should be high 
enough so that insulation resistance measurements of 
sufficient accuracy could be made using a band of 
threads as described above and a commercial galvanom¬ 
eter of reiasonably high sensitivity; second, that the 
humidity be lower than that at which polarization 
effects would introduce serious error. The humidities 
chosen are within the range found suitable for cotton 
and silk under these limitations. Furthermore, these 
conditions are readily obtainable by the use either of 
saturated salt solutions or sulphuric acid solutions, 
thereby increasing the flexibility of the test. The tem¬ 
perature 100 deg. fahr. was chosen arbitrarily as one 
which could he maintained in the shop at any time of 
the year without artificial cooling. 

Application to Apparatus 

Prom an economic standpoint the most important 
conclusion to be drawn from the graphs is that cotton 
can be improved by washing to such an extent that it 
becomes a better insulator than the ordinary commercial 
insulating silk in general use. Since the cost of wash¬ 
ing silk and cotton is nominal, usually less than 5 per 
cent of the cost of the material, the engineer given 
purified textiles may either take advantage of marked 
improvement in quality of electrical characteristics by 
using washed silk, or may substitute washed cotton for 
silk and realize substantial economies without degrading 
the product. As an example of how this applies to Bell 
System apparatus, central office distributing frame 
wire with annual requirements of more than 400 million 
conductor feet is now insulated with two coverings of 
silk where three were formerly required. The resultant 
wire is superior electrically to the old wire and the 
annual saving in silk amounts to about 70,000 pounds. 

As another example, telephone cords of various types 
have been reduced substantially in cost with no impair¬ 
ment in quality by substituting two washed cotton 
braids for the cotton and silk braids formerly used. 
Altogether, various types of textile insulated wire aggre¬ 
gating annual requirements in excess of two billion 
conductor feet have either been changed to employ 
washed textile insulation or are scheduled for change as 


soon as possible because of corresponding economies 
in manufacturing cost or improvement in electrical 
properties. 

The foregoing is intended to show what has been 
accomplished on a commercial scale at reasonable cost 
in the way of improving the insulating properties of 
silk and cotton. There still exists a rather wide margin 
in insulating properties between washed silk and 
washed cotton at high humidities which further study 
may show can be reduced. The graphs do not show the 
magnitude of improvement in cotton which has been 
obtained occasionally in laboratory experiments which 
leads us to hope that presently it may be possible to 
process cotton in a way that will result in its having 
electrical properties equal to those of washed silk for 
many practical pmposes. 

The question naturally arises as to the permanence 
of the improvement effected by the purification process. 
We have attempted to answer this question by periodic 
tests of ■washed silk and cotton insulated wire over an 
extended time, the test samples being exposed to ordi¬ 
nary room conditions where they could accumulate the 
normal quantity of dust. The results show no tendency 
for the insulation to revert to the constants of unwashed 
insulation. This appears logical since there is no 
particular reason to expect contamination by accumula¬ 
tion of such impurities as sodium or potassium salts 
from ordinary exposure to the air. Furthermore, in 
service, telephone office wiring is protected from the 
effects of dust by braided textile coverings or by the 
application of waxes or varnishes where the indmdual 
wires are exposed. 

Conclusion 

. The discussion has been confined primarily to tele¬ 
phone central office cabling where silk and cotton are 
used in the cable core without impregnation. However, 
it is believed that the whole subject of purification of 
textiles becomes of general interest when it is stated that 
the improvements obtained by washing are not nullified 
by the supplementary use of impregnating waxes or 
varnishes. That is, the impro'vement in dielectric 
properties and reduced electrolysis obtained by wash¬ 
ing and by impregnating are apparently substantially 
additive.. While the studies have not proceeded far 
enough to cover comprehensively all of the better 
known impregnating waxes, asphalts, varnishes, etc., 
they have proceeded to the point where we can say that 
this is the case for the beeswax-paraffin waxes and 
certain asphaltic compounds. These findings are in 
line ■with the generally known fact that impregnation 
of textiles with wax compounds does not prevent, 
though it does retard, the absorption of moisture which 
in the presence of soluble salts causes conducting, paths 
to be established, probably through the embedded 
textile fibers. Consequently, such materials as fabric 
base insulating tapes, varnished linens and cambrics, 
electro-magnet coil ■winding insulation, all being sensi¬ 
tive electrically to irioisture, should be benefited to a 
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'substantial degree by purification of the fibrous 
components. 

Therefore, while there is still much to be learned 
about the behavior of silk and cotton with respect to 
their electrical characteristics under various treatments 
and conditions, the study has progressed to the point 
where the following statements can be made. 

1. The removal of water soluble salts which are 
present in both silk and cotton not only results in a 
very decided improvement in their insrdating properties, 
but reduces the sensitivity to change of the a-e. char¬ 
acteristics with changes in atmospheric moisture con¬ 
ditions. 

2. The improvement which can be realized is great 
enough to permit the substitution of washed cotton for 
silk where ordinary commercial silk has been found to 
give satisfactory results. 

3. The use of purij&ed textiles in cables carrying 
contiii.xjLOus d-c. potential will reduce electrolysis and 
conseQXiently prolong the useful life of such cables about 
in proportion to the extent to which the purification 
process is carried. 

In presenting the foregoing discussion, the authors 
wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to engineers of 
the Western Electric Company whose work in coopera¬ 
tion with silk suppliers has been largely responsible for 
the development of commercial methods of purifying 
insulating silk. Acknowledgment must also be made 
of the importance of the fundamental and research 
work which underlies the engineering result briefly 
described by this paper. 

Discussion 

IIVI^"I^l.II5NCE OF MOISTURE AND ELECTROLYTES 
UPON TEXTILES AS INSULATORS 

(Williams and Murpht) 

PURIKIKU TEXTILE INSULATION FOR TELEPHONE 
CENTRAL-OFFICE WIRING 

(Glenn and Wood) 

New York, N. Y., Januaby 31, 1929 

William Fondillers The problem of improving textile 
insuhtfJoii lias been attacked by various methods in the past, 
usuall.v liy treating Uie textile with some moisture-resisting 
fuifnpouiid such as wax or mineral soap in an effort to make the 
t.hreaci tiioisture-repellent. These methods have effected very 
slight' iiTiprovement. It wasn’t until the fundamental work 
tlono hy JVfr. Williams and his associates on the nature of the 
coiuliiotfion in textiles that real improvement was effected. 

Thu of these 600,000 pounds of silk, a large.part of which 

the authors tell us may eventually be superseded hy cotton, at 
around hhre© dollars a pound for silk, evidently means an econ¬ 
omy in lilic neighborhood of a million and a half dollars a year. 

Bclm Geitit If the Bell concern or other manufacturers 
have common-battery central offices in tropical countries, I 

should lilco to hear something about their experience in this matter. 

S. JT. Xtosch: I should like to ask Mr. Williams just how 
the moisture content was measured. In the case of a wood-pulp 
paper wHieli I know is being used in the telephone cable industry, 
I find samples of the same paper given to different investiga¬ 

tors and under the same conditions of humidity wiU yield different 

percentngfos of moisture. , , -u x. 

I am a,lso interested to know, after the cotton has been washed 
and used in service, just how the entrance of moisture into the 
fibers once more is retarded? A paper which is thoroughly dry 


and is brought into atmospheric conditions immediately absorbs 
moisture ^igaiu. Even fibers which have been impregnated in 
waxes are not imiriuiie from absorbing moisture. 

I should also like to ask Mr. Williams wliotlior ho has investi¬ 
gated jute in the same way as he has the cotton anil silk libers. 

E. J. Murphys In reply to Mr. R<.)Sch, we didn’t actually 
measure the moisture oonhmt on our own samples. We took 
the data from the literature on the moistiu'o content of textiles 
and applied it to our own case. The <inw caused by not mea¬ 
suring the moisture content of the samples actually used is not 
large enough to have any osseutaal effect on the conclusions to 
be drawn from the results we have obtained. 

There is what might be called a hysteresis effect in the ab¬ 
sorption of moisture by textiles. When the humidity is decrea.s- 
ing, the amount of moisture in the to.xtiles is greater than w.hen 
it is increasing. The difference is, quite considerable. It 
amounts to as large an amount as the difference between the 
moisture content for humidities that are different from eacdi 
other by about ten per cent, under some circumstances. 
Because of this “hystere-sis” (^ffc^et h. is necessary to take into 
account the previous history of the samples as regards their 
exposure to humid air if consistent re.sults are to bo obtained by 
different investigators making moisture absorption measurements 
on the same samples under the same humidity conditions. 

Washing the water-soluble material out of a textile does not 
prevent the entrance of moisture nor cause an appreciable reduc¬ 
tion in the amount of moisture wlihdi it absorbs. Tho essential 
effect of washing is to increase tlie general level of resistance; 
that is, for any given moisture content, the rosistanco of a sample} 
of washed cotton is from 50 to 100 times greater than that of tho 
original cotton. I’liis is sliown by tho fact that the logarithm 
of rosistaiKio vs. logaritliin of moisture content (uiiwos for washed 
cotton samples arc» paralh^l to those for tho oinginal cotton. 

In further reply to Mr. Rosch, we have done no experiments 
on jute so J don’t know whether the resistance-moisture content 
relationship is similar to that of cotton or not, but it seems 
probable that it is since jiito is a oollulosic material. 

E. B. Woods In view of tbe point which was brought up 
regarding trouble in trojiical couutrit^s, wo may say that the 
curves we have sJiown apply mainly to the problems of the 
telephone engineer in temperate climates. It is only those 
pai'ts of the curves above perhaps 90 or 85 per coni relative 
humidity tliat might apply to the more severe conditions of the 
tropics and you will note that there particularly wo get a gi‘eat 
benefit from the washing of tho textiles. At tho lower humidities, 
particnlaiiy under the dry conditions which wo Imyo in tho 
winter time, there is very little difference between the waslu^d 
and unwashed materials. In other words, under <iry conditions 
all textiles are good insulators. 11 is only wlien they get moisture 
in them that we got the low insulation resistanc<3 shown on tho 
curves. Therefore, the purification {)f textiles, it would seem, 
would bo of special interest to those who are interested in the 
question of insulation for tlie tropics. 

Another point is tho corrosion effects. Tho remark is made 
in one of the papers that we have bad corrosion effects oven in 
our temperate climates and we know from experience that the 
corrosion troubles are far more serious in the tropics. Since 
such troubles are caused largely by the presencio of impurities 
in the textile insulation, apparatus for the tropics seems a rather 
important application for the use of washed textiles. 

There is one^ more point I wish to bring out, namely, that it is 
not our intention to convey the impression that we are likely in 
the near future to abandon the use of silk. It is evident from the 
curves that washed silk is still appreciably superior to washed 
cotton, and there are many circuits in which the advantage to bo 
gained by the use of washed silk will make it desirable to con¬ 
tinue its use. Furthermore, to offset the tendency toward 
reduction of silk due to tho use of washed materials, wo have 
the ever increasing demand for textile insulation to take carci 
of the natural growth of the telephone system. 



Vector Presentation of Broad-Band Wave Filters 

BY R. F. MALLINA* and 0. KNACKMUSS* 


Member, A. I. E. E. 

‘ Synopsis.—The function of a hroad^hand wave filter of the 
iterative ladder type in the attenuation hand, and outside the cUienua- 
Hon hand can he explained very simply when expressed in terms of 
two characteristic vectors Za and Zb. Drawing the diagram of 
these vectors, it becomes ohvious that the angle between them is the 
phase shift of the filter and that the natural logarithm of the ratio 
of their magnitudes is the attenuation. 


Non- member 

The diagram also shows very plainly the relationship between a 
mid-series and a mid-shunt structure, and the equations for such 
filters can he derived in a very simple manner from the geometry of 
one vector triangle. 

It is hoped that this simplified presentation of types of filters which 
are so extensively used in radio, acoustical, and in mechanical 
engineering will he helpful in understanding their physical meaning. 


1.0 Broad Band Filters op the Ladder Type in 
General 

S uppose we measure the impedance of a network 
as illustrated in Fig. 1 at the point 1 and obtain at 
the frequency/, the value ii = Z*. The impedance 
Zi we call the input impedance, Z* the iterative 
impedance.^ 

Then we cut off section a, measiire the impedance at 
point 2, and obtain again h = Z*. Cutting off sections 
6 and c and always obtaining the measurement Z< = Z* 
shows that Fig. 1 is a network whose input impedance 
is equal to the terminating or iterative impedance. 
A stmcture of this type is called an iterative structure. 
The broad-band wave filtw of the ladder type is a 
special case of an iterative structure, and it is this type 
of filter with which this paper deals. 

As will be seen later, it is necessary that with a change 
of frequency the terminating impedance Z* must be 
varied in a certain manner so that at all times the input 
impedance Z,- is ^ual to Z^.* 


following two t 3 q)es of filter sections will make Z< equal 
to Z*. The one is called a “mid-series section” (Fig. 2), 
and the other a “mid-shunt section” (Fig. 3). The 
mid-series section Fig, 2 is also called a T section and the 
mid-shunt section Fig. 3 a tt section. There are other 
special types of filter sections which, however, will not 
be considered in this paper. 

2.0 The Mid-Series Filter Section 
2J. Input Impedance. That the input impedance 


MID-SERIES SECTION 


MID-SHUNT SECTION 


0- — qflflr 




-uyip-H 



Fig. 2 Fig. 3 

Figs. 2 & 3—^Two Characteihstic Types op Futbr Sbctionb 



Fig. 1—Gbnebai. Arrangement op an Iterative STHVcrtrRE 


A broad band wave filter structure will allow current 
to pass in a cwtain frequency band without attenuation, 
whereas outside this band the current is attenuated 
considerably. 

This fact accounts for the name filter. 

1.1 Two Characteristic Types of Filter Sections. The 

•Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 

1. As far as possible the same symbols will be employed in 
this paper as are used in K. S. Johnson’s “Tramsmission Circuits 
for Telephonic Communication.” (A complete list of symbols 
appears in Appendix A.) 

2. In practise, of course, there is no such terminating impe¬ 
dance having the correct value at every frequency. However, it 
is possible to change certain elements of the network and obtain 
a close approximation to filter conditions. 

Presenled at the WirUer Convention of the A. I. E. E., New York, 
N. Y., Jan. S8-Feh. 1,1989. 


Z,- of a mid-series filter section (Fig. 4) can be made 
equal to the terminating impedance Z* is shown in 
the impedance diagram. Fig. 5. 

For the purpose of our first illustration, let us choose 
conditions so that Z* is a pure resistance. 

Adding to the terminating impedance Z* the series 
impedance Xi/2 the vector (Figs. 4 and 6) is obtained. 
The sum of the reciprocal of Za and the vector 1/Za 
gives us the vector l/Zi whose reciprocal is thto Zu. 
Adding Zi/2 to Zb we find that the resulting vector Zf 
is equal to Z*. In other words, having given Z* and Xi 
we choose X-i to have a value such that Zj = in. The 
sequence of these operations is indicated in Fig. 5a. 

Expressed in vector mathematics we have:* 



1 I 1 I 
Za ~ \Za\e^‘‘'^ 


-Lii- .i(. -«/2) _ 

I I 


HI 

l^«l 


\m 


3. The symbol | Z \ indicates magnitude of Z. The symbol Z 
without the bars represents a vector having magnitude and 
direction. 
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„ . From the vector geometry of Fig. 6’we obtain: 


In other words, if is a vector with angle ^ + “f”) 
the reciprocal 1/Z„ is a vector with angle ^ ) 


-J— ^ 2 — ^ -_i- 

^ 1 . + -^ = 


Xi J_ 

2 " 2 Zj " • Zi 

Xi Xi ~ Za Zh 


Za = ik -\- 


Zk = 2x- 


••• I I (1) ^- 

„„ . Substituting (3) and (4) in (2) 

Ihese vector operations may be repeated for every v-,r r /yx® 

filter section (Fig. 1) and the diagram (Fig. 6) will XiXs = [Zft-l--^] [^i-~^] = (2*)--j 



Fia. 4—CiKctriT of Mid-Sebtes Filter Section 

always remain the same. Therefore, we may say in 
general terms, that the input impedance Zi is equal to 
the iterative impedance 2* and this in turn is equal to 
the terminating impedance 2*. (Fig. 1 at points 1, 2, 
3, and 4). 

2.2 Iterative Impedance It. It is clear from the 



5a 

ji’ia, 6 —Vector Diagram of a Mid-Series Filter Section 

diagram in Fig. 6 that the vector 1/2 Z 2 must be of 
such a value that the vector Za is in line with the vector 
1 /Zb. ’ If this is not the case, the input impedance is 
not equal to the terminating impedance and the struc¬ 
ture is not the iterative structure described in paragraph. 

1 . 1 . 



In Fig. 5, vector Xi and vector 1/Xs have the +3 
direction; such a structure is called a low pass filter. 
However, Equation (S) may also be obtained when Xi 
and 1/Zs have the — 3 direction. This structure is a 
high pass filter. 

In Equation (5) the reactances Xj and Za are func¬ 
tions of frequency. 



Pig. 6—Iterative Mid-Series Impedance of One Ttpb of 
Band-Pass Filter 


Taking the special case of a band-pass filter (Fig. 
38a) we may plot Equation (5) and obtain a curve as 
illustrated in Mg. 6. 

It appears from the figure that Zj, takes the value 
zero at two points on the frequency scale, one at /i 
and one at /a. They are called the cut off frequencies. 
As will be seen later, between these cut-off points the cur¬ 
rent passes through the structure without attenuation, 
whereas it is considerably attenuated outside the fre¬ 
quency cut-off points. 
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Iterative Impedance III in Veetm Diagram. How 
the impedance Z* is changed from a resistance into a 
reactance at the points /i and may be illustrated by 
using the vector diagram of Pig. 5 and varying the value 
of the impedance vectors Xi and I/X 2 from zero to 
infinity. 



Pig. 7—^Position or the Characteeistic Vectors Za and Zi 
IN THE FreOVENCT BaND 

Let US start with a frequency at which the angle is 
the angle enclosed by Za and Zt in the band-pass filter 
diagram of Pig. 7. 

By varying the frequency up and down (Equations 
(3) and (4)), the vector Za describes the dot-and-dash 
line, the vector Zb the dash-line. 



Fig. 8—^Position op the Chabactbbistic Vectors Z« and Zb 
AT THE Upper CuT-OpP PBEQtXBNOT fi 

The arrows A and B indicate the directions in which 
the vectors Za and Zb move when the frequency is 
increased. 

If we ina-ease the frequency, we get one limit for 
Zt as pure resistance when = 180 deg. (Pig. 8). 

Then 

Xi 


or in other words, Za and Zb are equal in magnitude but 
have opposite directions. Z* = 0 in this case, as is 
obvious from Pig. 8. ' 

If we decrease the frequency we get the other limit 
for Zfr as pure resistance. 

Then 

Za^Zb^^ = 0 (7) 

2 .i Resistance and Reactance Limits of Z*. The 
question is now, what happens to Zt when we have 
increased or decreased the frequency beyond these 
limits. 




Pigs. 9 & 10—^Position op the Charactbrsitic Vectors Za 

AND Zb OUTSIDE THE FREQUENCY BaND 

Prom Pig. 7 we can see that Xi is the difference be¬ 
tween the vectors Za and Zb or 

Za-Zb (8) 

also 

Za = Zt + 2 

X, 

Zb=ib-— (4) 

These equations are also true for 0/2 => 90 deg. 
Then Z* is zero or a pure r^ictance and we obtain a 
condition as shown in PHg. 9. 

Pig. 10 represents Equations (8), (3), and (4) when 

0 = 0 . 

If we let Xi/2 and 1/2 Xj in Pig. 5 increase until 
0 = 180 deg, and Zt = 0, we obtain a vector diagram 
as shown in Pig. 11. Prom Pig. 5 it is obvious that 
assuming the angle 8 to be 180 deg.: 



1 

2X. 


Za = — Zb = 


2 


( 6 ) 


J. 

Z. 


( 10 ) 
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( 11 ) 


. Figs. 5 and 7 decrease until 0 = 0, 

It IS clear that 



In this way, we may say that assuming 


( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

the vectors 



This equation may be expressed in the exponential 
form and we obtain 


JAL= 

\h\ ~ \Zi.\ 



(19) 

( 20 ) 


The index A is called the attenuation constant and is 
the natural logarithm of the ratio of the current magni¬ 
tude entering the section to the current magnitude 
leaving it. 

0.6 Phase Shift 0. Since in the circuit Fig. 12, the 
current phase shift is equal to the angle between the 
current h entering the section and the current 1 2 leav¬ 
ing it, and since by (17) 


h_ 

I 2 


(17) 


[it. 





Fra. 11 — P0.SIT10N OF THE Veotobs ZaAtfo 1/Za atthbITppbk 
Ctjt-Off Phbqobnct /» 


it is obvious that the angle 0 in Fig. 7 is the phase angle 
of the filter (Appendix B). 

In Fig. 10, Za and Zu have the same direction, 
0 = 0, and X 1 /X 2 > 0. 

In Fig. 9, Z„ and Zi, have opposite directions 0 = 180 
deg. andXi/Za < — 4. 


X 1 and X 2 the vector Z* must be a pure resistance when 
X I /Xa is smaller than zero and greater than — 4 (Fig. 7) 



0 

V 

V 

1 

(IS) 

and a pure reactance when X 1 /X 2 is greater than zero 
and smaller than — 4 (Figs. 9 and 10) 


1 

V 

V 

0 

(16) 


Equations (11) and (14) determine the cut off points 
fi and/a. 

^.5 Current Relations. So far, we have considered 
impedance relations of the network only. It will be 
interesting now to see how the current passes through 
a mid-series filter and what the phase shift and attenua¬ 
tion are at various frequences. 

From Fig. 12 we see that the voltage across Zb is 
equal to the voltage across 

Jl Zb ~ li 

Jx _^ 

h ~ Zb 

I h I _ I Zg I 
* " I Is 1 I Zb I 


Direction of nr»««.sur«ment 



Fig. 12—Cibcvit of a Mtd-Sbkibs Piltbb Section Indicating 
CUBBBNT EntEBING AND LEAVING THE SECTION 

In Fig. 7 the phase angle changes with Z*. 

In general we may say that 0 is the angle included by 
Za and Zb. 

I 0 = IZg -f- \Xt> I (21) 

Fig. 13 shows that the phase shift changes very 
abruptly near the cut off points. 

0.7 Attenmtion A. The attenuation in circuit Fig. 
12 is zero when the magnitude of the current vector h 
is equal to the magnitude of the current vector 1 2 . 
This is the case in Figs. 7 and 8. 

By Equation (19) 

[III _ . IZal. 

|I.l " IZbl 

Letting | | = f Zb \ (Figs. 8 and 7). 

then A = 0 


(17) 

(18) 


( 19 ) 
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In Figs. 9 and 10, Za and Zh are different in magnitude 
and there will be attenuation of the current. 


lAL _ IM. = 
\h\ ~ \z.\ 


(19) 


A = (20) 

I I 

Assuming the special case of a band-pass filter (Fig. 
38a) and plotting Equation (20) in terms of frequency, 
wre obtain a curve which changes very abruptly near 
the cut off point and which indicates that there is no 
attenuation in the frequency band between the cut 
off points Ji and ft or between Xi/X^ = 0, and 
X 1 /X 2 = — 4 (Fig. 13). Here is presented the basis 
of the statement made in paragraph 1.0 for definition 
of a broad-band itCTative fflter. 

The attenuation A = ln\ZalZi, \ 'and the phase 



Fig. 13—^Attenuation and Phase Shitt op One Type op 
BanihPass Fimbb 


shift |8 = +\Zi, can be readily expressed in 

functions of Xi and Xj. (See Appendix C.) 

3.0 The Mid-Shunt Filter Section 
5.1 Impedance. On the mid-series filter, 

Figs. 4 and 6, we have shown that the input impedance 
li must be equal to the terminating impedance Z*. 
The same must be true with a mid-shunt filter. As will 
be seen from Fig. 15, the vector diagram is identical 
for botii types and the input impedance Z<' is also 
equal to the terminating impedance Zt'. 

Starting with Z*,' and 2 Xi (Figs. 14 and 15), we obtain: 

1 _1_ l_ 

Ik' 2 X 2 “ Zu 


X1X2 =ZaZk 


Zb ~ Ik 


1 

2 X 2 



Direction of measuremont 



Fig. 14— Circuit op a Mid-Shunt Filter Section 


( 2 ) 

( 22 ) 


(23) 



SEQUENCE 
OF VECTOR 



Zb + Xi= Za 



.*.1 h' ^ik' I 


or the input impedance Zf ■ is equal to the te rmin at ing 
or iterative impedance Z*,'. 

S.Z Iterative Impedance 2k'. The terminating im- 
p^ance 2 k' may be obtained in a similar manner as for 
the mid-series fflter. 


Fig. 15a—Sequence op Vectob Opbbationb 
Solving for Z*' in terms of Xi and Xj we get: 


1 

ik' = V Xi X2 

1 , . 1 X, 

^ 4 Xi 


In Equation (24) Xi and X 2 are functions of fre¬ 
quency. Plotting 2i' (24) in terms of frequency 
for a band-pass filter (Fig. 38a) we see from Mg. 16 
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that Zfc' has a value of zero at the cut-off/i, and a value 
of infinite resistance and infinite capacitive reactance 
at the cut-off/ 2 . 

S.21 Illative Impedance lu' in Vector Diagram. 
The valuation of Z*' when the frequency is changed may 
also be shown vectorially. 

If we decrease or increase the frequency, we vary 
Zfr and ly as was shown in Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10, and 16. 
The variation of Z a and Zb with the frequency will bs 
exactly the same for the mid-series as well as the mid¬ 
shunt filter. Zj, and Z*', of course, vary differently. 
From Fig. 15 we see that l/X^ is now the difference 
between the vectors 1/Zb and 1/Za and we have: 


1 


Zb 


1 

Za 

II 


(25) 

1 

1 

1 

(23) 

Za 

" 

~ 2 Xk 

1 

Zb 

1 

" ik' 

1 

+ 2 Z 2 

(22) 


Figs. 17 and 18 illustrate the vector positions outside 
the band. 



Fio, 16 —Itbuativb Mid-Shunt Impedance op One Type op 
Band Pass Filter 


3.3 Resistance and Reactance Limits of Ik'. Since 
the vector diagram (Fig. 5) of a mid-series filter and the 
vector diagram (Fig. 15) for a mid-shunt filter are 
identical, the frequency limits between which Z& and 
Ik' are pure resistances are also the same. That is to 
say, the cut-off points/i and /2 are common for both. 

Therefore, Ik' will be a pure resistance when 



>-4 


(15) 


and arpure reactance when 



(16) 


Another interesting relationship may be shown at 
this point. 

From Fig. 15 we see that 



I = Z.Zb = lkIk' 


(26) 


vThis equation is very convenient for checking from 
mid-series to mid-shunt filters. 



Pias. 17 & 18—^Po.siTiON OP 

Za A.ND Zb .OUTSIDS 1 



Fig. 18 


I Characteristic Vectors 
Frequency Band 



Fig. 19 —Circuit op a Mid-Shunt Filter Section Indicating 
Current Entering and Leaving the Section 


3.4’ Attenuation A and Phase Shift fi. It will be 
shown now that Equation (17) holds true for the mid¬ 
shunt as well as for the mid-series filter. (Fig. 19) 


hlk' 

Llk' ^‘UZb 



The phase shift and the attenuation are therefore 
identical for a mid-series and for a mid-shunt filter 
section of the same laddM* type structure: 


I g = / Zg .^\Zb\ 


A 


In 


JAl 

\z>.\ 


( 21 ) 


( 20 ) 
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Summarizing the various steps in the treatment of the 
mid-senes and mid-shunt filters, we can make a com¬ 
pact picture from which the action of a broad band 
iterative wave filter in and outside the frequency band 
is quite obvious. The chart refera to band pass filters 
of the low pass type. The difference between a 
filter of the low pass type and the high pass type is 
illustrated in Pigs. 22 and 23. 

4.0 The Low Pass Filter 

In a low pass filter of the two element type (Fig. 27) 
the series reactance Xi is a pure inductive reactance, 
and the shunt reactance Xs is a pure capacitive 
reactance. 


= J CO L 

(27) 

X ^ 

3 CO C 

(28) 

„ „ ft) L 



(29) 


With Ik properly chosen, we know from Equation 
(2),^that 

XyXf:=ZaZk ( 2 ) 


Since by Equation (31) the magnitudes of and Zt 
are equal and independent of frequency, it is clear that 
if we vary co the impedance vector Za describes a sec¬ 
tion of a circle in the first quadrant, and Zt, one in the 
fourth quadrant, (Fig. 28). When the angle /3 has 
reached 180 deg. or when « L/2 = Z„, then Z„ and Zb 
are pure reactances. A further increase of o> causes 
an increase of Za and a decrease of Zb in the direction 
of the j axis. When w increases, Za therefore increases, 
while Zb decreases. The product, however, must 
always remain constant. (Equation (30). 

^.1 Cut-Off Frequency f\ mid /■>. The lower cut-off 
frequency is determined by Equation (14) 



Substituting (27) and (28) in (14) we get 

- «*CL = 0 

I ° 0 I (32) 

Equation (11) determines the upper cut-off/s 




or in the case of the low pass filter 
Xx 


X^ 


= -«*CL = -4 ir^UCL = - 4 




(33) 


' The Iterative Impedance Ik amd Ik'. Substi¬ 

tuting (27) and (28) in (5) we obtain the equation for 
the iterative impedance of a mid-series filter. 


Substituting (31) and (33) in (34) we get 


Fias. 27 & 28—Cibctjit and Vhctob Diagbams op a Low Pass 
Filter Section op the Ladder Type 


Substituting (29) in (2) we get: 

ft) L 

Za Zb = 


. 

Ik - Zo-yj 1- ( 

f V 
A / 


(34) 


(35) 


Similarly we may obtain the equation for the iterative 
impedance of a mid-shunt filter. 


ft) C 

Within the band | Z. | = | | 


L 

(30) 

Zo 

C 

rt. 

11 

h-* 

1 

to 





(36) 



(31) 


Zb is called the “nominal iterative impedance” or the 
iterative impedance at the frequency when ttie term 
Xi/Xs in Equation (5) is equal to zero. In the case of 
the low pass filter this frequency is zero. 


4:S Phase Shift p. By Equation (21) 


I j8 as / Za.\^ \ Zb \ 

or in terms of L and C, as shown in Fig. 28. 

ft) L _ 

P 2 ' ft) L 


( 21 ) 


sm- 


2 

Zo 


ca L I 


ft) 


VLC (37) 
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44 Attenuation A. By Equation (20) 

( 20 ) 

or in terms of L and C (Appendix C) 


CO L 



Fig. 30 Fig. 31 

Fig, 30 & 31 —Circuit and Vector Diagram op a High Pass 
Filter op the Ladder Type 


the most common filters, especially in mechanical 
structures,, is a filter which has an inductance and a 
relatively small capacitance in series, and a capacitance 
in shimt. 

Xi=jaLi+j^^ (45) 


3 03 Ci 

The circuit diagram and the impedance diagram of 
such a structure are shown in Mgs. 32 and 33. 

The cut off points are determined by Equations 
(11) and (14) 

-i-O (.4) 

Substituting (45) and (46) in (14) 


_^ 

3 Cs 


jo3rLr+.^^^^ = 0 




5.0 The High Pass Filtese 

In a high pass filter of the two-element type (Mg. 30) 
the series reactance Xi is a pure capacitive reactance 
and the shunt reactance Xj is a pure inductive reactance 


Xi = ^ 

3 0)0 

(39) 

X 2 — 3 03 L 

(40) 


The following formulas for the high pass filter may 
be readily derived by the same method as used for the 
low pass filter: 

(42) 

I /i = ” I (41) 

(43) 


(44) 


6.0 The Band Pass Filter 
6.1 Bond PoiSS PiUer of the Low Poss Type, One of 





Fia. 32 Fia. 33 

Pigs. 32 & 33 —Cieouit and Vbctob Diaqbam oe a Band Pass 
Fidtee of the Laddbb Type 


Substituting the values for Xj and Xs in Eqxiation 
( 11 ) the other cut-off point is obtained 

J± 

Xa 


= - 4 


( 11 ) 
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7.0 Filtejrs with Resistance 
7.1 Vector Diagram. If the sections of a filter con¬ 
sist of reactances and resistances (Fig. 34) the vector 


OIrvctlon of mea8ur«meni 



A B 

Pio. 35_CiBCUiT AND Vector Diagram op a Filter Section 

ITaving Small Resistance in the Shunt and Series Elements 


diagram assumes the character as shown in Fig. 35. 
The vectors Za end 1/2-6 as wdl as the vectors Zt, and 
1 /Za are no longer in line. 

The vectors 2i and Z 2 ar® not pure reactances and 
therefore they are not parallel to the j axis. Neverthe¬ 


less, the formulas (20) and (21) derived for filters with 
pure reactances hold true. 

7.2 Iterative Impedance Zt^. It will be shown now 
vectorially that also in this ts^je of filter the input 
impedance can be made equal to the iterative impedance 
and equal to the terminating impedance. This will 
be the case when the vector diagram (Fig. 35) is the 
same for every added filter section. 

Starting with vector Zk and adding 2j/2 the vector 
Za is obtained. The angl e of this vector is /_^ and 
the angle of l/2« is \ 0^. In other words, the two 
angles are equal, but opposite in sign. From circuit 
diagram (Fig. 34) we see that Zi— 2i/2 = Zt, and 
since 2,- = Zb we may write 



This must also be the case in the vector diagram 
(Fig . 35). Having thus obtained vector Zt, with angle 
\ Sb we get l/Zi, with angle / 

In order to obtain a filter structure the vector Zg 
must be such that 

_l_1 _ 1 

Zn Zu Za 

Since it is clear that 

1 



2« 

and since the angle d of the triangle enclosed by Za 
and Zt, is equal to the angle fi of the triangle enclosed 
by l/2„ and 1/Zt, these triangles are similar 
1 „ 1 
Zh ~ Zi 

.'.ZaZb^ZtZi (49) 

It is also clear from Fig. 35 that 

Za — Zk (50) 



Solving for Zk in terms of Zi and Z 2 we obtain for 
mid-series filter 



and similarly for a mid-shunt filter 



( 53 ) 
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Low Pass Type Filter 


\Sm/o/’VecTOfiZ^/imtorWeTeBZ^ \ATreMiMnof/ A 


F/GH Pass TypE Filter 


VSSCrORZ^/^^CFh^CTWf Zj, 





4 - O.S7T Hef\fFrs 
z, - 0.0277 //£NRyS 


C, - 0./^ M/cro-Faraos foo Ofms 

Cg •00/43 //yoRO-FtRAjfS O/iMS 


FJTA/Fys 
^ .0.0277 HsA//fYS 


C,*0./43 Af/CYfO-Z^APS 
C^»aOAf3 Af/CRO-F^/MOS 


/OO 

F^»/00 OHAfS 


Fios 36 TO 61 -Stimmabt of thb Most Common Ttpfs of Beoao Band PinTEBS 

FlOS. 38 TO SI CHABACTlilEISTIC VeOTOBS AND Z». ADSO THE ATTBNDATION 
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which two equations correspond with the pure reactance 
liquations (5) and (24) 

7.tl Phase Shift p and AUemiation A. The same 
lelations are true for phase shift and attenuation as 
with tlie reactance filter, therefore 


( 21 ) 


( 20 ) 


The difference between a filter with resistance and one 
without resistance is the fact that the frequency cut off 
l>oints are not sharp and there will always be a certain 
amount of attenuation in the band, and phase shift 
variation outside the band. 



CO 2 t/ 

I I Absolute or scalar value of the complex quantity 
enclosed 

I Za I Magnitude of vector Za 

= Equal by definition 

I n log to base e 

Z Sign of a positive angle 
'v Sign of a negative angle 
< Is less than 

> Is greater than 

R Resistance 
X Reactance 
L Inductance 
C Capacitance 

Z Pure reactance or pure resistance 
Z Any kind of impedance 
G GenCTator or source 


■wmr 

-OTLA/- 



—dJ)'— 


8.0 Summary op Filter Structures 

A summary of the most common filter structures is 
given in the accompanying chart (Figs. 36a-61d). 

Appendix A 

List op Symbols 

A Attenuation constant 

C Capacity 

/ Frequency 

/1 Louver cut-off frequency 

/k Upper cut-off frequency 

/, Current entering a filter section 
h Current lea ving a filter section 
j Operator V -1 

L Inductance 

R Resistance 

X Reactance 

X{ Iterative series reactance 

A's Iterative shunt reactance 

Z Impedance 

Za Characteristic impedance on tiie load side of the 
shunt member 

Zb Characteristic impedance on the source side of 
the shunt member 
Zi Input impedance for mid-series 

Zi* Input impedance for mid-^unt 

Zh Iterative impedance for mid-series 
Zk' Iterative impedance for mid-shunt 
Zn Nominal iterative impedance 

Zi Series impedance 

Za Shunt impedance 

^ Phase shift or phase constant 

€ Natural base 2.718 

d„ Angle of vector Za 

0b Angle of vector Zb 


Appendix B 

By Equation (17) 

JU _^ 

la ~ Zb 

If tti is the phase angle of the current vector h, and 
aa the phase angle of the current vector la the vectors 
Ii and la may be expressed in the following way: 

Ii = I /i I 

la = \la\ 6^“* 


J. 

2i 


Ii 

^Kcti —as) __ 


* la " 

la 


la 

€ = 

la 


where 0 is the phase angle between 1 1 and la 
Similarly 

1^-1 

Zb ~ \Zb\ * 

Equation (17) may therefore be written 

[III \Za\ 

|I*I " " l-^il ' 


This formula is only true, if 



(18) 


j8 = /Zg — /Zh 


( 21 ) 


Appendix C 

The attenuation constant A in terms of the character¬ 
istic vectors Za and Zb is given by Equation (20). 
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A may be readily expressed as a function of Xi and 

Z*. 

By Equation (19) 


e* = 


JAl 

\z»\ 


(19) 


and by definition of a h 3 T)erbolic cosine 



1 I z<, I \ Ztl 

2 VlZal \Zi\ 


By Equation (2) 

I Za I I Zi I = I Xi I I Z, I (2) 



1 \Za\ + \Zt\ 

2 V|Zx||Z*| 


Similarly 


i_ \z.\~\z,\ 

2 V|Zi||Zs| 


Outside the band when Z 1 /Z 2 > 0 (Pig. 10) the 
vectors Za and Zb are pure reactances and have the 
same direction. Prom Pig. 10 it is obvious that 

\X^\ = \Za\-\Zb\ 



1 l^il 

2 V|Zi| IZ 2 I 



The vectors Zi and Za having the same direction, 
we may substitute 


Zi 


for 


JZii 

1^*1 



A = 2 Sinb ^ 


\ 2 > 

J Za / 


(S3) 


Outside the band when Zi/Za < - 4 (Pig. 9) the 
vectors Za and Zi have opposite directions. P%. 9 
shows that 


I Zj 1 = I Za ( + \ Zb\ 



1 1^11 

2 V|Zi| |Zal 


2^ IZal 


The vectors Zi and Za having opposite directions* 
we may substitute — Zi/Za for | Z 1 /Z 2 1 



A=20osh->(-|-^-^) (54) 

, The relation between the phase angle and Zi and 
Za may be read from Pig. 6. 


sin 


l^il 

Jil 

2 IZal 


l^al 


1 

IZal 


-|Zxl- 


| 1 | 

IX,I 



IZal = V|Zx| |Za| 


1 IXxl 

2 V I Zi I I Za I 



Since in the band the vectors Xi and have opposite 
directions we may write. 


X, 


instead of 


IM 

l^2| 


. 11 

^^”2-TV 

1 

s 

H. 
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Discussion 

C. H. Da^nallt An interesting vector diagram results when 
the output current is expressed in terms of a constant input 
current. The locus of the output current vector is a circle in 



the transmission bands and a diameter of the circle in the at¬ 
tenuation bands. A dissipationless structure terminated by its 
iterative impedance is assumed. In Pig. 1 herewith, let 1 be 


595 

held constant. Tlie vector It will terminate on the line A B 
in the attenuation bands and on the circle in the transmission 
bands. For the structure of Pig. 2 lierewith the locus %vill start 
at 0 continue to A, then clockvjiae, around the circle past 
D, B.’and E to A, and flnaUy along A O to O. For the slnieture 
of*Pig. 36 of the paper the locus would be B-E-A-0, the starting 
point B corresponding to zero frequency. 



When the filter possesses an infinite attenuation peak, such as 
that of Fig. 40, the terminus of /« goes to the origin at the peak 
and then moves out along 0 A or OB. For the structure of 
Pig. 43 the locus would bo F-O-A-D-E-A-C. 

It will be noted that the diagram represents both the attenua¬ 
tion and phase characiteristios. The phase constant B is tho 
ijy which T 2 hiys Ix* In multisection filters the terminus 
ot may go oxoiind tho circle several times in one transmission 
band, since the phase, eonstents of the several sections must bo 
added. 



The Condenser Motor 

BY BENJAMIN, F. BAILEY‘ 

Fellow. A. I. E. B. 


Synopsis »—After a brief description of the construction and 
connections of the condenser motor the necessity of varying the 
capacitance is discussed, and the performance at start and under 
load is considered. 


Locus diagrams illustrating the operating performance in detail 
are given, followed by a more detailed discussion of starting torque. 
The Appendix gives the mathematical derivation of many of the 
formulas discussed. 


T he connections of a single-phase condenser motor 
are shown in Fig. 1. The motor itself is identical 
with a two-phase induction motor with the ex¬ 
ception of the fact that the two windings are not neces¬ 
sarily alike. Winding 2 may have more or less turns 
than winding 1. The total weight of copper in the two, 
however, is approximately the same. The rotor is 
identical with that of any polyphase motor. It 
usually is of the squirrel-cage type although a wound 
rotor may of course be used. 

To obtain the best results, the capacitance should be 



Fig. l*-rSiMPLE Condenser Motor 


large when the motor is being started and sho^d be 
gradually reduced as the speed is increased. If it were 
practicable to adjust the capacitance to exactly the 
proper value corresponding to each value' of load and 
speed, the motor itself would operate practically as a 
two-phase motor, the combination of the condenser 
and line operating as a phase changer to convert the 
single-phase supply into a two-phase supply. In prac- 


^ JSi Jsi 

_XjT 

$1 

2_Condenser Motor, Reversible and with Variable 

Capacitance 



of the motor may be reversed, by throwing the switch 
S 2 to the right or left. 

Instead of using two condensers it is possible to 
supply the condensers through a variable ratio trans¬ 
former as shown in Pig. 3. By applying a high voltage 
to the condenser at start and a sipaller voltage for 
running, the same effect is produced as though the 



3—Condenser Motor with Variable Transformer 

capadtance were changed. With this scheme the 
efficiency will necessarily be a little lower due to the 
losses in the transformer. 

The vector dia gram of a condenser motor is shown in 
Fig. 4. This was plotted from an actual test of a 
gmall motor under full load. In this case the motor 
was a standard two-phase motor. 

The current h in phase 1 lap, as usual, by a eon- 



PiQ. 4 —Vbctob Diagbam of Condbnsbe Motob. (Ftol Load) 


tise a fixed value of capacitance may be satisfactory, 
providing a starting torque of about 50 per cent of Ml 
load running torque is sufficient. If more starting 
torque is necessary the motor may be connected as 
shown in Fig. 2. The switch is closed when the 
motor is at rest and is opened (usually automatically) 
when the speed is sxifficiently high. Fig. 2 also il¬ 
lustrates a method by which the direction of rotation 

^ Professor of Electrical Engineering, XJniversity of Michigan, 

^^res^ed at the Winter Convention of the A.I.E. E., New York, 
N. Y., Jan. SS-Feb. 1, im. 


siderable angle behind the line voltage E. Due to the 
introduction of the condenser, the current I, in phase 2 
may be made to lead the line volts^e. When the 
proper capacitance is used the two currents are ap¬ 
proximately at right angles to one another and, if the 
two windinp are alike, are nearly equal. Under these 
conditions the motor will operate just as though it were 
a two-phase motor and of course with the same 
efficioicy. 

From the above it will be apparent that we can build 
a single-phase motor having at full load practically 
the same efficiency as a two-phase motor and operating 
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at or near 100 per cent power factor. It is self evident 
that its characteristics will be much better than those 
of a single-phase motor of the usual construction which 
necessarily operates at a lower efficiency and power 
factor than a two-phase motor. 

In starting performance, the condenser motor is 
somewhat superior to the two-phase motor. Since one 
current leads and the other lags, the combined starting 
current is the vector sum of the two and is less than 
their arithmetical sum. For the same reason the power 



Pig. 6—Vector Diagram op Condenser ilpTOR. No Load 

factor is excellent and is usually dose tO; 100 per cent. 
The motor will develop even more torque than a two- 
phase motor and the current required is substantially 
less; in fact, the torque per ampere is nearly double that 
of a two-phase motor. 

When operating at or near synchronoiw speed the 
condenser motor like the usual single-phase motor has a 
nearly uniform rotating field, and consequently there 
is a nearly uniform induced voltage in the auxiliary 
winding, and the applied voltage across wnding 2 
will also be nearly constant. The induced voltage will 
be dependent upon the ratio of the number of turns in 
the two windings. When the windings are alike, the 
voltage across winding 2 will be nearly equal to the 
line voltage, the ratio being of course not exact, due 
to the resistance and reactance drops in the two 
windings. This voltage across the winding 2 will 
moreover be nearly 90 deg. out of phase with the 
voltage in winding 1. The voltage .across the con¬ 
denser, being the vector sum of the line voltage and the 
voltage of winding 2, will be approximately 1.41 times 
the line voltage with a one to one ratio. With any 
other ratio the voltage of winding 2 and the condenser 
voltage will be correspondingly changed. 

The action of the motor underwarying loads is shown 
in the vector diagrams of Figs. 4, 5, and 6. These 
rliagramH have been plotted from tests upon a small 
two-phase motor connected as shown in Fig. 1. As 
previously explained, Et, the voltage across ph^e 2, 
remains approximately constant both in magnitude 
and direction. The voltage across the condenser is 
marked and this likewise remains approximately 
constant. Since the current in the condenser (which 
is also the current in winding 2) must of course lead Ee 
by 90 deg. and be proportional to it, it also varies but 
little in magnitude and direction. 


When the motor is operating trader no load (see 
Fig. 6) the power in phase 2 will obviously be more than 
necessary to operate the motor. It follows that the 
Current in phase 1 must lag more than 90 deg. behind 
the line voltage so that it is returning power to the 
line. The vector sum of Ii and It is I, the line current. 
This must be of such a magnitude and phase as to give 
the necessary power to operate the motor. It will be 
obvious that at light loads both 1 1 and I 2 are quite large 
and the motor will therefore not be so efficient under 
these conditions as a two-phase motor. The power 
factor is however much better. 

The vector diagram of the same motor at 50 per cent 
over-load is shown in Fig. 6. The power in phase 2 
remains nearly the same as at no load or full load and 
the current and power in phase 1 must therefore in¬ 
crease. The line current I is now somewhat lagging 
although the power factor is still very high. Again 
it will be seen that since h and It are not equal the 
efficiency must be somewhat lower than that of the 
same motor operated two-phase. The power factor, 
however, is excellent and the efficiency better than that 
of a plain single-phase motor. 

Locus Diagrams 

These relations can perhaps be more readily visual¬ 
ized from the locus diagram of Fig. 7. The curve 



Pig.- 6—^Vector Diagram of Condenser Motor 
60 PER Cent Overload 

marked h represents the locus of the vector Ii as the 
load is changed. The small circles represent the 
positions of the end of the vectors corresponding to 
no-load, full load, and 50 per cent over load and are 
taken from the same tests as those used in drawing 
Figs. 4, 5, and 6. Similarly the short curves marked 
Et and It represent the loci of the vectors representing 
the voltage across phase 2 and the current in phase 2. 
The curve marked I is the locus of the line current. 
In this particular case the current was leading at light 
load, in phase with the voltage at a little over full load, 
and slightly lagging for 60 per cent over-load. The 
power factor throughout this range of load was very 
close to 100 per cent. 
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Kg. 8 shovrs a locus diagram for the same motor but 
connected so that phase 2 has twice as many turns as 
phase 1. The voltage across the phase 2 is of course 
nearly twice as great as before. The condenser voltage 
obtained by drawing a line from any point on the cvirve 
Ei to the end of the vector E is more nearly at right 
angles to E than before. Since the current I 2 must be 
at right angl® to the condenser voltage it is brought 



Fici. 7—^Loous Diaobam or Condbnsbb Motob. Windimo 
Ratio 1 to 1 

more nearly into phase with E. Since the capacitance 
used was such as to give nearly 100 per cent power factor 
to the motor as a whole, it follows that the current I\ 



Pw. 8— ^Looos Diaobam or Ooitobnsbb Motob. Windino 
Ratio 2 to 1 

was forced to be more nearly in phase with the line 
voltage. The vector sum of the two is represented 
by the current I (the line current) and this is at nearly 
100 per cent power factor ttooughout the range of the 
motor. 

The advantage of having more turns in winding 2 
than in winding 1 is that a higher voltage is applied to 
the condenser and consequently the capacitance can 
be greatly reduced; in fact the condenser used in making 


the tests represented in Kg. 8 was approximately one- 
half as large as that used in the tests of Kg. 7. It 
will of course be apparent that since the two currents 
Ii and Is are no longer at right angles the motor is 
not operating so efficiently. In fact the conditions 
approach those of the ordinary single-phase motor, 



FRACTION OF Fua UMD TORQUE 

Pig. 9—Toequbs and Cobednts in thb Diffdbbnt Windings 

07 CoNDXNSBB MoTOB 

since the current h and 1% do not differ very greatly in 
phase. The power factor is still excellent but the 
efficiency of the motor is somewhat reduced. 

Fig. 9 has been plotted from the same data used in 
Kgs. 4 to 8, and shows the variation of the various 
currents with the torque. Similarly, Kg. 10 shows the 
variation of the P E losses in the different windings. 

Comparison op Watts 

In Fig. 11, the total watts input to the motor and 
also the watts in each of the windings have been plotted. 



The watts in the auxiliary winding are nearly the same 
with eiaer connection and decrease only slightly as 
the load increases. The watts in the main winding 
are in both cases negative witii light loads and of course 
increase as the load increases. The total power re¬ 
quired with the two to one connection is greater than 
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with the one to one connection on account of the 
reduced efficiency. 

Effect of Changing Capacitance 

It will be evident from the preceding discussion 
that the characteristics of a motor will be radically 
modified by any change in capacitance. The results of 
a test upon the same motor, previously refared to, 
have been embodied in Pig. 12, which shows the cur¬ 
rents plotted in their proper phase relation, the output 
being held constant while the capacitance was varied. 

It will be noted in both of these curves that the power 
component of the current, that is, the projection of the 
current upon the voltage axis, is less with the current 
somewhat lagging than it is with 100 per crat power 
factor. At full load the minimum power input and 
consequently the highest efficiency is obtained with a 
capacitance of about five microfarads and at half load 
with about three microfarads. The lowered efficiency, 
as^previously explained, is due to the fact that the 
current does not divide between the two windinp in 


innn 
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FRACTION OF FULL LOAD TORQUE 


11—^Torques and Watts in Condenser Motor 

the best ratio. In general, therrfore, the capadtance 
whidi gives the best power factor will not necessarily 
be that which gives the highest efficiency. Partic¬ 
ularly in the case of motors with a l^e number of 
toms in winding 2 compared with winding 1, it will be 
necessary to use a capacitance giving a somewhat 
lag gring current if the best efficiency is to be obtained. 
Witii a one to one ratio, the points of best power factor 
and best efficiency will usually come more nearly 
togethw. 

Starting Torque 


and consequently the greatest possible torque will not 
be developed. 

It is shown in the appendix that the maximum start¬ 
ing torque is obtained when 




= -K^Zi 


in which Zi is the impedance of circuit 1, C is the capad¬ 
tance of the condenser in farads, and « = 2 tt/. K is 
the ratio of turns in winding 2 to the turns in winding 1. 


iSiS MBaBgga: 




'Fia. .12—Locus Diagram of Condenser Motor. Variable 
Capaoitanob and Constant Output. Winding Ratio 2 to 1 

The negative dgn indicates that the reactance Xs is 
due to a condenser and not to a reactor. If we should 
use a reactor of the same value it would give us another 
but much smaller maximum value of torque. In the 
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capacitance in M.F. 


As shown in the appendix the starting torque is 
given by the equation 

T = QNiNihh sin a. 

In other words, it is proportional to the ampere turns 
in the winding 1, the ampere turns in the winding 2, 
to the sine of the angle between the two eurrente, and 
to a. constant which depends upon the construction of 

the motor. ....«, - 

The maximum current will exist in circuit 2 when the 
drcdt is in resonance but undw these circumstances 
tiie angle between the two currents wiU be unfavorable 


Fig. 13 —Variation op Torque and Condenser Voltage 
WITH Capaoitanob 

following the n^ative dgn will be ignored when we 
are dealing with capacitance only. If the two winding 
•are formed with coils of the same dimensions and if 
they contain the same weight of wire, the resistances, 
inductances, and impedances will all be in the ratio of 
K being the ratio of the turns in winding 2 to those 
in winding 1* 

In the above formula, then, Zi is the impedance of 
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winding 2 and for maximum torque this impedance 
should be equal to the reactance of the condenser. 
The condition for resonance on the other hand would 
be that the reactance of winding 2 should equal the 
reactance of the condenser. 

It is shown in the appendix that the locked torque 
is given by the following equation: 

K RiC 0) _ 

’ K*Zi^C^0}^-2K^XiC co + 1 

in which the symbols have the same significance as 
before. 

In Fig. 13 I have plotted the graph of this equation 
as computed for a particular motor with K = 1 and 
iT = 2. The values of Zi, Xi, and Ri wwe obtained 
from readings with the rotor locked. Tables I and II 
show some comparisons between observed and com¬ 
puted torques. 


C in microfarads 
T calculated.... 
T observed. 


TABLE I 


For JC = 1 


0 

40 

60 

80 

108 

160 

0 

X33 

231 

311 

353 

286 

0 

130 

210 

285 

355 



C in microfarads 
T calculated.... 
T observed. 


TABLE II 


For iC « 2 


0 

10 

15 

20 

27 

40 

0 

66.5 

115.6 

155.5 

176.5 

143 

0 

1 66.2 

114 

155 

178 

147 


Using the capacitance to give maximum torque, 
namely C = ^ obtain the following for the 

mammiiTn torque with any given ratio of turns: 


T«. = 




2KZ 


lll± 

y Zi ~ 


X, 


Inserting the known values of the constants we find 
that for X = 1, C = 108 miorofarads and Tm = 363 
per cent. The test values were 115 microfarads and 
355 per cent. 

For X = 2 the calculated capacitance for maximum 
torque was 27 microfarads and the test showed 28, 
the calculated maximum torque was 177 per cent and 
the tested value 178 per cent. 

Reiation op Torque and Volt Amperes in the 
Condenser 

As shown in the appendix the equation for torque 
may be written as follows: 



X W Ri 

Zx<‘ 


Edc 


X Ri 
Z^ 


E,h 


In other words, the torque is directly proportional to 
the product of the volts across the condenser and the 
current flowing in it. This is important since the cost 
of the condemn (at least with voltages of 440 and 
above) is nearly directly proportional to the volt 


amperes in the condenser, rather than to its capacitance. 
That is, the cost of the condenser increases with the 
voltage it must withstand as well as with its capacitance. 

If we insert the values of the constants of this par¬ 
ticular motor we obtain the equation 
T = 0.116 XX. la 

In Fig. 14 I have drawn the curves corresponding to 
the above equation for X = 1 and X = 2. I have 
also plotted the test resulted'on this motor and reason¬ 
ably good correspondence is shown between the calcu¬ 
late and the test results. 

The variation of the voltage across the condenser 
as we change the capacitance is also shown in the curves 
of Fig. 13. The voltage, for any ratio between the 
turns, is the same as the line voltage for C = 0, rises 
rapidly as C is increased up to the point of resonance 
and then decreases. The maximum torque, as we 
should expect from the theory, is found with a value 
of C somewhat greater than that which gives resonance. 



Fig. 14—^Vabiation of Torque with Volt Amperes in 
Condenser 

The condenser voltage at maximum torque is, however, 
usually decidedly above line voltage. 

According to the theory as developed in the appendix 
tiie condenser voltage at the point of maximum torque 
is given by the following formula: 

2(Zi-X0 

It will be seen that this value is independent of the 
ratio X and in the case of this particular motor the 
computed value is 274 volts. The actual values agreed 
fairly well with this, being 260 where X = 1 and 280 
volts wh^e X = 2. 

Summary 

From the preceding it will be obvious that as we 
increase the number of turns in winding 2, the maxi¬ 
mum locked torque decreases. However, the capaci¬ 
tance needed deo'eases even faster so that if locked 
torque only is to be considered the ratio X of the turns 
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should be as great as possible and still permit the 
necessary torque to be developed. 

It will also be apparent from the equation for maxi¬ 
mum torque that this may be made as great as desired 
provided we make K small enough. Excessive torques, 
however, are obtained at the expense of large currents 
and excessive cost of condensers. 


low torque at certain speeds. This will be particularly 
apparent in the curve for 20 microfarads. The point 
of lowest torque occurs at about Vv of sjTichronous 
speed and would seem to indicate the presence of a 
backwiardly rotating 7th harmonic. 

.1 have also plotted the curve of current taken when 
40 microfarad condenser was used. It will be seen 


Starting Eppicibncy 

The starting efficiency of any induction motor may 
be obtained by the following equation: 

Lb. ft. X S 3 mc. Speed 


= 0.142 


Volts X Amperes 


The voltage is that applied to the motor and the 
current is that, in the supply line. Eor a motor of a 
given synchronous speed and voltage, it will be seen 
that this ratio is really the torque per sunpere multiplied 
by a constant. 

In Fig. 15 I have plotted the starting efficiency of 
this motor for the two ratios used. It will be seen that 
the efficiency increases with the torque and reaches 
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PERCENT OF FUU LOW TORQUE 

Pio. 16 —Relation between Starting Torque and Starting 
Epficibnot 

higher values with the smaller values of the ratio K. 
The Tnaximiim efficiency obtained was 45 per cent. In 
comparison it may be mentioned that in split-phase 
motors the starting efficiency rarely exceeds 10 per cent 
and in polyphase squirrel-cage motors it is usually 
about 20 per cent. This particular motor was also 
tested as a two-phase motor and its starting efficiency 
was foimd to be 26.3 pa- cent. If the capacitance of 
the condenser used is increased indefinitely these curves 
of starting efficiency of course turn back and finally 
reach zero. 

Compubte Torque Curves 
In the actual application of the motor, we need to 
know not only the locked starting torque but the torque 
tiiroughout the complete range of operation. In 
Fig. 16 I have plotted speed-torque curves for another 
motor with a ratio of turns of 1 to 1 and with various 
values of capacitance. It will be seen that the torque 
with the larger values of capacitance is substantially 
maintained until the motor has reached normal operat¬ 
ing speed. As the capacitance becomes smaller there 
is more of a tendency toward development of points of 


that the current remains nearly constant throughout 
the entire starting period. 

The torque developed when an attempt is made to 
revCTse the motor at full speed is sometimes of im- 



PiG. 17 —Speed Torque Curves op Condenser Motor 
SHOWING Reversing Torque ' 

portance. The action under these conditions is shown 
in Fig. 17. These curves were taken on a different and 
much larger motor. Points below the line indicate the 
torque developed when the motor was running in 
opposition to the direction of the rotating magnetic 
field. , In other words, they show what would happen if 
■ the motor were reversed at full speed. It will be seen 
that the torque developed at negative speeds is very 
great. 
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While this reverse torque is not of importance in the 
ease of most motors, it is decidedly important in the 
case of motors used to operate elevators, hoists, or other 
amilar devices. The ordinary split-phase motor with 
automatic switch for cutting out the starting winding 
and the repulsion start-induction run single-phase 
motors have no reserving torque. It is necessary to 
bring thftm to rest and revise the coiinections in the 
case of the split-phase motor or shift the brushes in 
the case of the repulsion start-induction run motor and 
then start them in the new direction. The condenser 
motor, on the other hand, has excellent reversing torque 
and can be used in any savice where so-called 
“plugging” is necessary. 

Appendix 

Theory of Locked Torque op Split Phase Motors 

In Figs. 18 and 19 are shown the connections of a 
resistance split-phase motor and those of a condenser 
motor. Figs. 20 and 21 show the respective vector 
HingraiTiR of the motor at the instent of starting, h 
lags in both cases. L lags less than Ii in Fig. 20 and 
leads in Fig. 21. There is therefore an angle a between 
the two currents and this angle is much greater in 
the condenser motor. In place of a condenser or a 
resistor we might use a reactor in series with phase 2. 
This would give only a small angle between the currents 
and hence would be ineffective. 

It can be rigorously proved (although it is nearly 
self-evident) that if the fluxes due to the two windings, 
differ 90 deg. in space phase and have sinusoidal varia- 



Fig. 19—Condenser Split-Phase Motor 


tion in both time and space, the torque will be propor¬ 
tional to their product and to the component of one at 
right angles to the others. This can be expressed in 
the equation T = QiBi Bi sin a. 

In which Bi and Bi are the fluxes, a is the time angle 
between Bi and Bi, and Qi is a constant. 

If we neglect saturation, Bi and Bi are proportional 
to the respective ampere turns Ni h and Nt Ii and 
T = QiNi h Ni Ii sin a. 

Here the purpose is to treat these three motors to¬ 
gether. All that we do in these various connections 
is to change the resistance or reactance of phase 2. 

. We shall assume that the constants of winding 1 are 


fixed. We can increase the resistance of cncuit 2 as 
much as we please but we cannot reduce it below a 
certain value. Likewise, we can increase the reactance 
of circuit 2 as much as we wish. We can also reduce it 
if we wish, however, or even make it negative by using a 
condenser. 

Let the locked impedance, resistance, and reactance 
of winding 1 be respectively Zi, Ri, and Xi and those 
of winding 2, be Zi, Ri, and Xi. The constants of the 
eftivTC circuit of which winding 2 is a part including 
any resistance, reactance, or condensive reactance used 
are designated by Z, R, and X. These constants are 
to be determined in an actual motor by applying a 



PiQ. 20 —Vector Diagram op Resistance Split-Phase 
Motor at Start 



Fig. 21—^Vector Diagram op Condenser Motor at Start 

sinusoidal voltage of known frequency and measuring 
the volts, watts, and amperes. Then 

E Wi - - 

Zx = ^,Bi =Tr and Zi = / Zi* - 
i 1 i 1 

Similar equations hold for Zi, Ri, and Xi and for 
Z, R, and X. The latter three are of course taken with 
the resistors, reactors, or condensers used connected 
in the drcuit. 

It is important to note that the constants of circuit 
2 are not affected by current in circuit 1 and vice versa. 
This is due to the fact that the windings are 90 electrical 
degrees from one another, and therefore current in 
drcuit 1 does not induce voltage in circuit 2. 

Adopting proper units for torque we may omit the 
constant and write 

T = NiNihli^na. 
a = di— 6i 

XiR-RiX , 

Sin a = --and 

Ni Ni XiR- RiX • 

^ ~ Z^ ' R^ + Z* 

In a given motor, Ei, Ni, Ni, Xi, Ri, and Zi are fixed. 
If the motor is to be of the resistance split-phase tsrpe. 
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'X = Xi and the only variable is R. On the other hand, 
in a condenser motor, R — Ri and X is the variable. 
A graph of this equation is shown in Fig. 22. 

The condition for maximum torque is readily found. 
Assuming a resistance split-phase motor in which R is 
the variable, we have for maximum torque, 

dT _ Xi (R^ + X^)-2R(XiR - RiX) 
dR ~ (JJ* -t- x^y 

and solving for B 

R = (Ri ± Zi) 

Since Zi is always greater than Ri it is evident that 
one of the aboye v^ues is negative. We have negative 
reactors, i. e., condensers, but unfortunately we have 
no negative resistors. Hence only the positive value 
has any immediate importance for us. 

Substituting the value of R whidi will give us the 
maximum torque and calling the maximum torque as 
a resistance split-phase motor Tmb we get 

NiNiE^ Xi* 1 

Tmb- . 2(Zi + Ri) 


The Condenser Motor 

We shall now consider the effect of changing the 
reactance of circuit 2, the resistance being kept con¬ 
stant. We proceed as before except that we now 
differentiate with respect to X and have 

dT -R^(R^ + X^)-2X(XiR-RiX) 

dX~^~ (R’^ + X^y 

X = -^ (Xa ± Zi) 

Using this value of X and subsituting in the ex¬ 
pression for torque we have for the maximum torque 

Ni Ni rfc 1 

“ Z? ^ 2 {Zi ± Xi) 

It will be evident that the torque will be much greater 
when X i is negative in the above equation. This means 
of course that a condenser must be used. If we let 
Xc equal the reactance used in addition to the inherent 
reactance X 2 of circuit 2, then 

X = X2 + X. orX, = X-X2 = 2^ 


In the above expression for the maximum torque 






Fig. 22—Curves op Torque and Totai* Resistance or 
Reactance 


the constants Zi, Ri, Xi, and Ni of the circuit 1 are 
rather rigidly fixed by the deagn of the motor. Since 
the circuit 2 is used only dmng the starting period, the 
munber of turns and consequently its resistance and 
reactance can be varied within wide limits. Considering 
everything except Nz and X 2 as constants and making 
use of the fact that X 2 is proportional to we may 
write 


Tmb = 


Constant 


where C is ^pressed in microfarads and / is the fre¬ 
quency. From this equation we can readily calculate 
the capacitance necessary to give maximum torque. 

It wiU be of intOTest to calculate some of the char¬ 
acteristics of an actual motor of tsqjical design. 

The motor chosen was a four-pole, two-phase, 

60-cycle, 220-volt squirrel-cage induction motor. The 
phases were alike and had the following constants 
Zi = Z 2 = 22.8, fill = fils = 15.9, Xi = X 2 = 16.6 
These were measured with the motor rotating slowly 
to average the constants for different positions of the 
rotor relative to the stator. 

Our general expression for torque is 
T = NiN2liIi^ a. 

• In a two-phase motor Ni = Ni, 1 1 = I 2 and sin 
O' = 1, or 


T 2 = = 


Ni^ E^ 
Zi* 


Substituting this value in the expresaon for the' 
torque of a split-phase motor, we have, since here the 
phases are alike 


NiNiE^ (XiR-RiX) ^ XiR-RiX 
zy K* + X* ~ -t- X* 


If we consider our motor as a condenser motor, R 
becomes constant and equals 16.9. For simplicity we 
may take r 2 = 1 and by varying X, compute thq value 
of T. The result is shown in curve A of Fig. 22. 


This indicates that we can increase the torque of a 
resistance split-phase motor indefinitely by decreasing 
the number of turns in the starting phase and adjusting 
the resistance to correspond. 


The reactance plotted is the total reactance of circuit 
2 and is here equal to the external reactance plus the 
reactance of the winding 2. 

"With a reactance of 16.6 ohms, i. e., no external 
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resistance or reactance, the torque is of course zero 
since the phases are exactly alike and the angle a is 
zero. 

The reactance to give the greatest torque is given 
by the equation 

R 15.9 

Z = -^ (Zx ± Zi) = . (16.6 ± 22.8) 

= 39.4 or — 6.2 ohms. 
The first value would of course be obtained by using a 
reactor of 22.8 ohms and the second by using a con¬ 
denser of the same reactance. 

Substituting these values in the equation for the 
torque we find = — 0.201 or T^. — 1.245. 

It will be noted that these torques are in opposite 
directions and that the torque using a condenser is 
approximately six times that using a reactor. 

Curve B was obtained in a similar manner by assum¬ 
ing Z constant at 16.6 ohms and varying R. Calcula¬ 
tion shows that the maximum torque will be obtained 
when the total resistance of phase 2 is 39.7 ohms. 
Using this value in the equation for torque we find 
T = 0.213. (Curve A and Curve B happen to be 
nearly alike since the resistance and reactance are 
nearly equal.) 

The portion of Curve B to the left of the point 15.9 
cannot be used in practise since it corresponds to nega¬ 
tive values of instance. 

Comparison With Two-Phase Motor 

In the expression used above we assumed that the 
factor Ti or the torque as a two-phase motor was equal 
to unity. It will be evident, then, that the results 
are factors by which we may multiply the torque 
developed as a two-phase motor to find the torque as a 
split-phase, motor. This particular motor with the 
proper resistance added to one phase develops single 
phase approximately one-fifth as much torque as when 
operated two-phase. With the proper value of capaci¬ 
tance added to one phase it develops single phase 
nearly 125 per cent of its two-phase torque. 


= 9.65 X 


Wattless component of h = '9.65 X 


15.9 

22.8 

Z 

Z 


6.72 


16 6 

= 9.65 X ^ = 7.02 

In the circuit 2 the resistance is the same as in circuit 
1. Using a condenser of 116 fi f. having a reactance of 
— 22.8 w the total reactance of circuit 2 is 16.6 — 22.8 
= — 6.2 ohms. 

The impedance is 

Z = /15.9* + 6.2* = 17.16 and 
220 

amperes. 

Power component of 

15.9 

It == 12.82 X jJpjg = 11-91 amperes 

Wattless component of 

(- 6 . 2 ) 

It = 12.82 X ^7 ig ' ~ amperes 

Total power current 

= 6.72 -1- 11.91 = 18.63 amperes 
Total wattless current «= 7.02 — 4.64 = 2.38 amperes 
Total line current = /18.63* -+• 2.38® = 18.8 amperes 
18.63 

Power factor = g • =0.99 


Current condenser split-phase 18.8 
Current two-phase ”19.3 


= 0.973 


Torque condenser split-phase 
Torque two-phase 


1.245 

1 


1.245 


Locked Currents 

As a Two-Phase Motor. Here we have two equal 
cuirents and to make a fair comparison we must of 
coxirse consider the starting current as double that of one 
phase or 


I, (two-phase = 


2 X 220 
22 . 8 - 


19,3 amperes. 


As a Condenser Split-Phase. The current in phase 1 
is 


h 


_ ^ 

" 22.8 


9.65 amperes 


The condenser motor not only develops more torque 
but it does it with less current. The power factor is 
also better being 0.99 compared with 0.696 for the two 
phase. It is frequently assumed that no split-phase 
motor can compare with a polyphase motor in starting 
eflSciency. Actually the condenser split phase is 
much better. If we had selected a condenser to give 
the greatest starting efficiency (instead of the greatest 
starting torque) the contrast with the two-phase motor 
would have been still greater. 

In a similar manner we can compute the locked cur¬ 
rent as a resistance split-phase motor, and the power 
input with the two coimeetions. 


Power component of 7i = 9.65 X 


Comparison op Various Connections 
The results of the computations are embodied in 
Table III. This table applies of course to the par- 
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TABLE in 



Locked 

torque 

Locked 

current 

Torque 

Power 
: factor 


Torque 


Oiurent 

Power 

Power 

Two phase. 


1 

1 

0.696 

1 

1 

Oondenser split 

phase. 

1.245 

0.973 

1.28 

0.990 

1.39 

0.894 

Resistance split 
phase. 

0.213 

0.760 

0.280 

0.796 

0.855 

0.249 


ticular motor considered .or to any motor having Ri 
and Xi in the same ratio and having the two windings 
alike. In general Ri and Xi are likely to be nearly 
equal so the table is fairly representative of average 
conditions. 

It should of course be noted that if a motor were 
being designed as a resistance split-phase motor, the 
number of turns in the winding 2 would be made less 
than those in winding 1. This would increase the 
starting torque, but at the ejqiense of a larger current. ■ 

Likewise in a condenser motor some economy could 
in general be effected by using more turns in winding 2 
than in winding 1. This would reduce the starting 
torque, but since this is greater than in the polyphase 
motor, it could still be made great enough. 

Further Conclusions 

As previously pointed out, condenser motors are 
frequently wound with the same weight of wire and 
the same distribution in both windings. In this 
case, if we let K equal the ratio of turns in the two 
windings 

Ni, R 2 = Ri, Xi = Xi, and Zj = Zi 

If we confine our attention to the case of the con¬ 
denser motor R = Rt and X — X 2 + Xz = Xi + Xi 
where Zs is the added reactance and if a condenser is 
used will of course be negative. 

Our formula for torque 

Ni Ni Xi R — Ri X 

^ “ YF~ • R’^+X^ 

becomes 

K E^ Ri Xi _ 

+ 2K^XiXz + Xi^ 

It is frequently convenient to express the torque in 
terms of the capacitance used, This is readily done by 
substituting 



Then 


and Z3 = ± K® Zi or C = "<7 — 

ii.** Zf 1 CO 


If we use the positive sign it means that Xz is a 
reactor, if the negative sign it is a condenser. Since 
the lattCT gives the greater torque it alone will be 
considered. 

Substituting, we have 

^ _ N,^E^ rzTTTi 
2 KZ,^ \ Zx - Zi 


From this equation it is evident that the maximum 
torque is invCTsely proportional to K and may be made 
as large as desired by making K small, i. e., using a 
small number of turns in winding 2. 

Comparison vdtk Two-Phase Motor. In a two-phase 
motor we have 

JVi* F* • 

T = - - - 


Then 


Torque condenser split-phase 
Torque two-phase 


Ri 

2KiZi- Xr) 


This shows that the torque of the condenser motor 
may be more or less than that of the two-phase motor, 
depending upon the value of K and the relative value 
of Zi, Ri, and Xi. If the motor has average char¬ 
acteristics, jBx and Xj will be nearly equal. If we 
assume that the phases are alike so that K = 1 and 
Ri = Xi then Zi = V2 Xi and the ratio becomes 1.21. 

The Condenser Voltage. It is important that we 
know Ihe voltage across the condenser since its cost is 
dependent upon the voltage it must stand as well as 
upon its capacitance. The condenser current is ob¬ 
viously the sarnie as the current in circuit 2 and 

E E _^ 

Ic = I* = -^ = ^K*Zi^ + 2K^XiXz + Xz^ 

and the voltage across the condenser 
_ EXz 

Ec^ LXi = +2K^XiXi -h X 3 * 


If we use the value of Xz which gives maximum torque 
i. e., Xz = - Zu We have 

-EK^Zr _ 

VK^Zi^-2K^X,Z,+K*Z,^ 


= - F 


l—h— 

M 2 (Zi - Xi) 


K JVi* E^ RiC 0} _ 

^ ~ Zi* ■ K* Zi* C* w* - 2 K* Xi C CO + 1 

The condition for maximum locked torque becomes 
X = X* Xi -h Xs = (Xi d= Zi) = X* (Xi ± Zi) 


This result is independent of the ratio X. It may be 
quite large if Xi is nearly equal_to Zi. Assuming as 
before that Ri — Xi and Zi = V 2 Xi we have 
Ec^- 1.31 E 

or in the average motor we may expect at start a con¬ 
denser voltage about 30 per cent above the line voltage. 
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if maximum torque is developed. Since for maximum 
torque Xs = — Zi, it is obvious that the voltage across 
winding 2 will be equal to the condenser voltage. 

Rdaiion of Starting Tmqm to VoU Amperes in CoDr 
denser. The volt amperes in the condenser is given by 

Ec L = g-4 2^2 + 2 if* Xs + Xs^’ 

KNi^E^ fii Xs __ 

also T = - + 2X*XiXs + X»8 

KNi^Ri „ , 
therefore IT = — —' Eelc 

Hence we arrive at the very important result that 
the torque is proportional to the volt amperes in the 


condenser and hence roughly proportional to the cost 
of the condense*. 

T -KNi^R, 

Also, torque per volt ampere = 

From this it is obvious that if we wish the torque 
per dollar to be high we should use a larg^ value of 
the ratio K. On the other hand as we increase K the 
maximum torque we can obtain becomes less. We 
should therefore make the number of turns in winding 
2 as great as possible and still obtain the necessary 
starting torque. 


Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see page 629. 
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The variables in the design of a complete capacitor motor unit for various classes of service is discussed briefly. 


Introduction 

A n ordinary two-phase motor may be used as a 
capacitor motor, one phase being connected 
directly, and the other in series with a condenser, 
to a single-phase circuit. The performance, however, 
may not be all that is desired. The hp. rating, espe¬ 
cially, may havetobe reduced from its normal two-phase 
value, in order to obtain sufficient relative pull-out 
torque.^ By varying the capacitor continuously as 
the load changes, operating characteristics approximat¬ 
ing those of the two-phase motor could be obtained. 
This, however, is not practical, and only one or two 
taps from the capacitor are permissible, generally one 
for the starting and one for the running load. Since 
the capacitor phase, with a constant capacity, will give 
almost constant torque, the torque for overloads has 
to be furnished by the main phase. For example, if 
the torque at full load is equally divided between the 
two phases and if the main phase is able to develop 
only twice its full load torque, then the combined pull¬ 
out torque will be only two and one-half times the full- 
load torque. On applications requiring motors with 
starting and pull-out torques of high values, this 
handicap will necessitate the designing of a motor hav¬ 
ing the phases unbalanced in order to use a smaller 
capacitor and thus keep the cost of the unit within 
reason. 

The capacitor motor could be designed with a power 
factor of nearly 100 per cent and an efficiency nearly 
equal to a similarly rated two-phase motor. However, 
in order to obtain a smaller capacitor, a reasonable 
sacrifice in power factor and efficiency may be 
accepted. 

In order to have a clear understanding of the various 
characteristics of the capacitor motor it may be well to 
deal first with the general theory of a capacitor motor, 
assuming the stator to be wound two phase and the 
windings spaced 90 electrical degrees apart. 

’’‘Electrical Engineer, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

1. See I. Biermanns, Archiv. fUr Elektrotechnik, VoL XVII, 
p. 619; Franklin Punga, Archiv. f Ur Elektrotechnik, Vol. XVIII, 
p. 267; B. P. Bailey, Elec. Wld. 1928, pp. 697, 647. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. E. E,, New York, 
N. Y., Jan. S8-Feb. 1 , im. 


General Theory 
(A) MoUyr at Stand Still. 

The fundamental equation of starting torque for any 
kind of an electrical motor is as follows: 

Starting torque = Rotor ampere turns X flux X 
corine of the angle between their vectors X a constant. 
€>i = Flux of main phase. 

4>c = Flux of condenser phase. 

ii = Stator amperes in main phase. 
iic = Stator amperes in condenser phase. 
it' = Current in the rotor of main phase and 
reduced to stator winding turns.. 

= Current in rotor of condenser phase and 
reduced to stator winding turns. 
ei = e/ = Rotor voltage induced by ^i, and 
reduced to stator winding turns. 

«ic = esc' = Rotor voltage induced by % and 
reduced to stator winding turns. 

E = line voltage. 

Ec = Terminal voltage of the capacitor phase. 
Be = Capacitor voltage. 
ti = Stator winding turns in main phase. 
tu = Stator winding turns in capacitor phase. 
ki&ki = Main phase winding distributionfactors. 
ku & kic = Capacitor phase winding distribution 
factors. 

./ = Line frequency, 

s = SUp. 

p = Number of poles. 

C = Capacity microfarads. 

ri = Resistance in ohms of statormain phase. 
Tie = Resistance in ohms of stator winding in 
capacitor phase. 

Ts = Ohmic resistance of rotor reduced to 
main phase winding turns. 

Tic' = Resistance in ohms of rotor reduced to 
stator condenser phase winding turns. 

® 1 , Xiei tRi 

and a: 2 c' = The corresponding leakage reactances. 




_ 

“ 2 ir/C 


Capacitance in ohms. 


1^1 = Angle between is and 

^2 = Angle between is,! and #i. 

a = Angle between ti and 
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Ti = Torque in kgm developed by main 
phase. 

Ti = Torque ink gm developed by condenser 
phase. 

Ti = 2.3 X p X X is' XhX X cos 

X lO”*" kgm (1) 

Tj = 2.3 X p X $1 X iso' X tu X X cos ^s 

f^2e 

X 10~“ kgm (2) 

Ti + Ts = Total starting torque. 

If the ydndings of the two phases have equal amounts 
of copper the formula for torque may be written as 
follows: 


X p X 


(Ts'y + (Xs'y 


X sin O' X 10"® X Const. (3) 
From this formula it follows that the maximum starting 
torque for different rotor resistances occurs when 
rs' ■= Xs' providing all other values remain the same. 
The induced voltage in the rotor depends on the stator 
impedance drop and in the capacitor phase also on the 
capacity. As the induced voltage varies the torque 
changes proportionately. Further, the torque depends 
on the angle a and this, for maximum starting torque, 
should be close to 90 deg. When figuring the torque 
it is convenient to use the graphical method as this 
gives a clear picture and helps in making changes 
necessary to obtain the best results. First of all the 
currents and their power factors are figured. 


cos (pi = 


V(.u + rs'y + (®i + xs')^ 

_ ri + rs' _ 

V(Xi + rs'y + (Xi + Xs'Y 


y/(jle + rse'Y + (Xu-rXsc'— Xe)^ 


r,o + TsJ 

cos <pu - (7) 

^ V(Xie -h rse'y + (Xic + X‘ic' — XeY 

The other values are obtained from the graphical 
method. (See Fig. 1.) 

The locus of the vector iu is a circle with the diameter 
. E ,, 

® ~Z ZTTT its center on the vertical line of 0 E. 

• Ic • 2c 


Therefore the locus of the voltage vectors is also a 
circle, the center Mo\ of which is determined by the 
intersection of the perpendicular erected at the center 
oiOE and A E. 

Also the locus of the vector of the induced voltage in 
*See E. Arnold, WechsAsttom Technik, Volume 5. 


the rotor is a circle and its center Jl!f „2 is determined by 
the intersection of the perpendiculars through the 
center of O.B and OC. OB represents the rotor 
voltage of the capacitor phase at a given capacity and 
0 C represents the rotor voltage at resonance. After 
the circles are determined it is an easy matter to pick 
from the diagram the voltages for any current because 
the angularity in regard to the individual vectors must 
be the same. The maximum starting torque for the 
various capacities occurs when sin a X esc = maximum, 
which is at the point where the tangent at this rotor 
voltage circle of esc' is parallel to vector e^. This 
point is marked in Fig. 1 with Tm, the corresponding 
point is also indicated on the circle for the condenser 
voltage Be and the current ii*. The point Tm on the 
current circle is the tangent point to and Tm on the 
voltage circle and Bc is the tangent point to 0 or 
line voltage. 

It will be noted from the diagram, that with an appre- 
CtdeforecandEc at the 



PtG. 1 —^Vector Diagram op Motor at StandstiiiL 


ciably smaller value of current and capacity near the 
point r«, the torque is not much smaller. Therefore, 
in order to keep the starting current as low as possible, 
it will be advisable to stay below the maximuni point. 

Since the capacity required to give a starting tdrque 
equal to or more than full load torque is so great, the 
capacitor may cost more than the motor, a, series trans¬ 
former should be used in connection with the condenser. 
The connection diagram most commonly used is shown 
in Fig. 2. 

The advantage of this scheme is indicated very well 
by the fact that the capacity required decreases in¬ 
versely with the square of the. laansformer voltage 
ratio and that at a certain voltage the cost of the 
condenser for the same volt-amperes is the lowtet. 
The transformer also makes possible, by means of a 
transfer switch, the use of different effective capacities 
for both the starting and runmng conditions without 
breaking the condenser circuit. This is highly desir- 
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able. This transfer switch may be of the centrifugal 
type or the magnetically operated tsrpe. The magnet 
coil of the latter type is connected, preferably, in the 
main winding circuit since the current of this winding 
varies through a wider range. 

In designing the transformer it should be observed 
that the magnetizing reactance reduces the effective 
capacity, and that the watts loss also reduces the over¬ 
all motor efficiency. TKerefore, the transformer must 
be of ample size. 

Considering starting torque only, it will be the 
cheapest proposition to work the main phase of the 
motor heavy and the capacitor phase light. How the 
value of the starting torque changes with an unbalanced 
winding system, is illustrated as follows. 

Example. The amount of copper in both phases may 
be assumed as equal. The capacitor phase may, 
however, have twice as many turns as the main phase 
and therefore only half the cross section. The ohms 
resistance and the leakage reactance will be four times, 
and for simplicity the capacity may be only 
Therefore, 

tie = M with its power factor remaining the same. 
According to formulas (1) and (2) we find: 

Ti = ^ the value of the motor with balanced wind¬ 
ings because the flux is half as great. 

Ti = the value of the motor with balanced wind¬ 
ings as the current is only as great and winding turns 
twice as many. 

The resulthnt torque is therefore only decreased H 
while the condenser capacity has been reduced to M- 
The starting current in the line is decreased to 73 per 
cent of value with balanced windings, providing both 
current vectors remain 90 deg. apart. 

Generally it can be stated that the starti^ torque 
decreases approximately in the inverse ratio of the 
winding turns in the capacitor phase providing the 



Pia. 2 —(a) Condbnsbe in Sbribs with Axtsiliaet Phasb 
(b) Condenser in Parallel with Transformer 

amount of copper in both phases is kept the same and 
the capacity decreased in the inverse ratio of winding 
turns squared. If the ratio of the amount of copper 
in the two phases is changed, the results are certainly 
different because the induced voltage in the rotor or the 
corresponding flux depends on the impedance drop 
in the stator winding. For commercial reasons, how¬ 
ever, it is in some cases permissible to reduce the total 


copper section of the capacitor phase and still meet the 
required torques. However, in doing this the change 
in the performance of the motor under running load 
must also be given consideration. 

(B) Motor under Running Load. 

When the motor is running each phase will, in addi¬ 
tion to its main flux, produce due to rotation a flux at 



Pig. 3—Circuit Diagram op Motor Impedance 

right angles to the main flux. This field is a little 
smaller than the main field due to the rotor impedance 
drop. Therefore, for satisfactory operation it is neces¬ 
sary that the flux produced by the main and capacitor 
phase are at least approximately equal and displaced 
90 deg. in time phase. If this is not the case, the 
rotational voltage produced by the main phase will 
not be equsd to the transformer voltage of the capacitor 
phase and vice versa. This unbalanced voltage will 
cause a circulating current of such magnitude as to 
establish equilibrium. Such circulating currents result 
in a motor of lower performance and therefore in prac¬ 
tise the capacitor motor will be designed with balanced 
flux condition without circulating current at normal 
operating load. 

Although the method of calculation given in the 
following is limited in application to the balanced flux 
condition, it is a short and simple method for getting 
quick results which are sufficiently accurate for practi¬ 
cal use. The impedance of an induction motor may 
be represented by the well known circuit diagram 
shown in Fig. 8. 

In determining the complete vector diagram it is 
simplest to start out with the induced voltage in the 
rotor winding. According to the size of the motor the 
induced rotor voltage is generally from 4 to 8 per cent 
less than the line voltage. If at the end of the calcu¬ 
lation this assumed voltage be found incorrect, the 
corrections can easily be made. 

Since the magnetizing circuit is in parallel with the 
rotor circuit the corresponding conductance and suscep- 
• tance must be used in our calculations. 

. = 6i V (go + go)* + (&0 + 

_ go + go _ 

V (go + gj)* + (6o + &*)* 

To _ r2'/s 

“ ro* + Xo** ” (Ti'/sy -I- Xi'^ 

*0 

= ro* + * ~ (Ti'/sy -1- a:*'* 
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Having thus detenninedthevalueii, for both windings, 
lay off (Fig. 4) first the vectors iu and e,* for the 
capacitor phase, then add the impedance drop of the 
stator winding. The vector 0 A then represents the 
terminal voltage at the capacitor phase winding. 

A line from A at right angles to iie and an arc with a 
radius equal to the line voltage around the point 0 as 
a center will determine the voltage Bc for the capacitor. 

Then the capacitance in ohms is -r^ and in micro- 

»lo 

ilc X 10® 

farads it is 2 x ir X/ X e ‘ ^ capacitor with a 

transformer is used, the impedance drop of the trans¬ 
former which is in series with the stator winding is also 
to be added. 

The vector Ci must be nearly equal to and at right 
angles to eu. By the angle cki the vector ii is deter¬ 
mined. The stator impedance drop added to ei should 
end again in the point B, If the two windings of the 



stator are not alike the induced voltage eu will be 


= Cl X 


X Ju 

represent the corre¬ 


sponding winding turns and fi and/u their winding dis¬ 
tribution factors. If the capacity obtained should not 
give the d^ed pull-out torque, the windings or the 
value of microfarads of the capacitor may be changed. 
It will then be found that the induced voltage eu in 
the rotor will change very little as long as the change 
^ys within reasonable limits, because the voltage Cu 
is governed somewhat by the induced voltage ei of the 
main phase. Certainly the current in the capacitor 
phase will change almost in ratio with the change of 
capacity. If the capacity is made considerably greater 
than a balanced condition would require, the voltage 
in the capacitor phase will go up, and by its transformer 
action, will reduce the amperes and watts in the mniri 
phase^ considerably. The watts may even become 
negative. On the other hand, .the capacitor phase will 


take more load in both current and watts. Naturally 
the line amperes and watts input will go up, resulting 
in lower efficiency and correspondingly increased heat¬ 
ing of the motor. As an example, the following full 
load data were obtained by test on a J^-hp. 110-volt, 
60-eycle, 4-pole motor, having equal windings in the 
phases, and is given below in Table I. 

It will be noted that at 33 the phases are fairly 
well balanced and that the watts input from the line 
is at lowest value and the power factor is practically 
unity. With approximately twice the value of ixf. 
the current and watts input are enormously increased 
and also the terminal voltage on the capacitor phase 
as well as the capacitor voltage is much higher. At 
light loads and particularly at no load, this increase 
in voltage on the capacitor and increase of watts input 
always exists on capacitor motors having approxi¬ 
mately balanced phases at full load. This is another 
reason for designing the capacitor motor with a strong 
main phase and a weak capacitor phase. 

As an example. Table II gives some test results of 
such a capacitor motor and for comparison the results 
of an ordinary split phase motor having the same start¬ 
ing torque. It will be noted that the capacitor motor 
has bettffl* performance. For the same starting torque 
the starting amperes are only half as great. The power 
factor and efficiency at full load are appreciably higher. 
The voltage on the capacitor phase is higher than the 
line voltage because the stator winding of the capacitor 
phase has approximately twice as many turns as the 
main winding. 

As a matter of interest, in Table III and Figs. 5 and 
6 are shown the great unbalance of the current and 
voltage vectors for various capacities at no load for a 
motor similar to the motor discussed in the preceding 
paragraph. It is interesting to see how by transformer 
action the current of the condenser phase drags the 
current vector of the main phase around the origin 0 
from lagging to leading value. Below the abscissa 
in Fig. 6 the current vectors of the main phase are 
negative and therefore give negative watts. It may 
also be noted in Table III how the speed decreases with 
the increase of capacity in microfarads. If in Fig. 6 
the impedance drops were introduced it would be noted 
that the induced voltage in the rotor of both phases 
would be practically alike and 90 deg. apart. It is not 
the purpose of this paper to go into further details of the 
theory of imbalanced voltage conditions in split phase 
or polyphase motors. The theory given by Fortescue*, 
Slepiant, Biermannsf, etc. may by some modifications, 
also be applied for unbalanced capacitor motors. 
However, these methods are rather complicated for 
daily use in design work and a more simple practical 
method would be highly welcomed by designing engineers. 
Such ext reme unbalance as shown in Figs. 5 and 6 

*Fortesoue, Transactions A. I. E. E., Vol. 37, p. 1027. 

tSIepian, Elec. World, 1920, p. 313. 

tBiermanns, Archiv fdr Elekirotechnik, Vol. XVII, p. 526. 
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TABLE I 


Capacity 

in^f. 

L 

ne 

Mala 

phase 


Capacitor phase 


Cap. 

volts 

Pull-out 
torque 
in oz. ft. 

Amps. 

Watts 

Amps. 

Watts 

Volts 

Amps. 

Watts 

22 

2.6 

269 

2.37 

179 

98 

1.25 

90 

150 

24 

33 

2.45 

265 

1.73 

110 

115 

1.94 

165 

158 

26 

44 

2.7 

283 

1.22 

53 

126 

2.85 

230 

172 

29.5 

64 

4.2 

398 

0.55 

-25 

154 

4.65 

423 

189 

34 


TABLE II 


(1) As cap. 
motor 

Main phas 

ie 

A 

.ux. phas 

e 


Line 


% 

Efl. 

% 

PF 

C 

lap. 


oz. ft. 

T 

V. 

A. 

W. 

Y, 

A. 

W. 

V. 

A. 

W. 

D 

Mfd. 

FL 

PO 

Stg. 

No load. 

110 

2.8 

12 

247 

0.8 

86 

110 

2.65 

98 



276 

7.5 

0 



Full load. 

110 

3.4 

219 

231 

0.7 

72. 

110 

3.63 

291 


73 

250 

7.5 

12 

41 


Locked. 

110 

19. 

1640 

92 

1.92 

148 

110 

19.4 

1716 



118.5 

45 

B 


26 

(2) As ord. 




umi 






mil 

■■ 

wm 

m 

B 



split ph. 

















motor 












B 


BIB 

^Bi 


No load. 

110 

3.71 

96 




110 

3.71 

96 

.. 

, , 

B 

B 



.. 

Full load. 

110 

4.61 

311 


. . 


110 

4.61 

311 

60 

61.2 



12 

39 


Locked. 

110 

22.0 

1805 

110 

20.2 

1980 

110 

41.6 

3785 


•• 

BB 

BBl 

■■B 
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TABLE III 




Main phase 


Capacitor phase I 


Line 















Oapac 




V. 

A. 

Watts 

V. 

A. 

Watts 

V. 

A. 

Watts 

volts 

R. P. M. 

Mfd. 

1 

110 

1,6 

0 

102 

0.66 

50 

110 

1.15 

47 

163 

■B 

10.6 

2 

110 

1.475 

-27 

112 

1.05 

81 • 

110 

0.776 

52 

171 


16.3 

3 

110 

1.31 

-137.6 

159 

3.32 

294 

110 

2.13 

166.4 

196 


45.3 

4 

110 

1.7 

-168 

179 

5.02 

493 

110 

4.12 

318 

204 


64.8 

5 

110 

2.25 

-147 

202.5 

6.83 

722 

110 

6.38 

578 

202 


88.5 

6 

110 

3.23 

- 25 

214.5 

8.64 

990 

110 

9.63 

990 . 

185 

BSM 

126 

7 

110 

5.1 

+390.5 

201 

9.26 

950 . 

110 

12.16 

1320 

132 

BSM 

188 

8 

110 

6.0 

+671 

183 

9.0 

840.5 

110 

12.6 

1366 

100 

BiS 

239 

9 

110 

6.36 

+681 

160 

8.8 

645 

110 

12.4 

1295 

66 


315 



Fig. 5—Current Vectors fob Vabiotts Capacities at 

No Load 


in the capacitor phase remain almost constant and all 
the variation in load is taken by the main phase. With 
the increase in load the watts and current in the capaci¬ 
tor phase will slightly decrease due to the higher impe- 



Fiq. 6—Voltage Vectors for Various Capacities at 
No Load 


will 'not occur in practise. Generally it will be at¬ 
tempted to have the two phases at full load more nearly 
balanced and for such a case the performance can 
easily be determined. Due to the rather high effective 
ohms of the capacitor, the watts, as well as the current 


dance drop in the main phase and lower frequency of 
rotation. After the motor has pulled out, the current 
in the capacitor phase assumes the lowest value and 
stays practically constant to standstill. However, if 
the capacitor is much greater than required for balanced 
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condition at full load, i. e., in the case of having the 
capacitor phase connected to the starting tap of the 
capacitor, then the current in the capacitor phase 
naturally will increase with the load because the capaci¬ 
tor phase is capable of carrying more load. Aft^ the 
motor has pulled out, the current stays practically 
unchanged since the total impedance in the capacitor 
phase has become almost constant. For example. 



Fig. 7—Spebd-Torqub-Amperb Curves of a 
4-Polb, 60-Cyclb Motor 



high. The fact that the effective capacity varies with 
the square of the voltage, makes possible and desirable 
the use of a series auto transformer, as shown in Fig. 2. 
How far the voltage on the capacitor may be raised 
economically depends on the cost of the capacitor per 
kilovolt-ampere capacity and on the cost of the trans¬ 
former. The cost of the transformer is quite an item. 
In cases where the line voltage is relatively high or 
where the starting torque required is low, the capacitor 
unit using a condenser only without a transformer may 
be more economical. By adding a transformer some 
of the capacitor effect is sacrificed, due to the magnet¬ 
izing volt-amperes in the transformer. 

The impedance diagram of the capacitor shown in 
Fig. 2b may be represented as shown in Fig. 9. 



Fig. 9—Impedance Diagram op Capacitor 

Tu = The ohmic redstance of the primary winding of 
the transformer. 

Tit' = The ohmic resistance of the secondary winding 
reduced to primary turns, 
rot = The ohmic resistance due to iron loss, 
ajot = The magnetizing reactance. 

Xc = The inductive resistance of the condenser 
reduced to primary turns. 

Since the leakage reactance of the transformer is very 
small, it is neglected. The admittance of the parallel 
circuit in Fig. 9 is: 


ut , Tit y 
rot* + ®oi* rot'* + / 



Fig. 8—Performance Curves of M-Hp., 4-Polb, 60-Cyclb 
Motor with Capacitor in Auxiliary Phase 


Fig. 7 shows the amperes and speed torque CTirves of a 
J^-hp. motor 110 volts, 4 poles, 60 cycles, and in Fig. 8 
the general performance of the same motor is shown. 

Capacitor. As was mentioned before, the capacity 
required to insme a good capacitor motor is relatively 


Xt, _ Xc' Y 

rot* + aJot* rot'* -|- / 

Since, in this equation, the reactive resistances are 
much heater than the’ ohmic resistances, it will be 
sufficiently accurate to add the primary resistance ru 
in quadr^ure. Thus the total impedance of the 
capacitor is: 


Ft = 


^ ( 


rot 


+ 


Ut' 


rot* + ajot* rot*' + 




Xot 




+ 


f «'.*) 
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For low watt losses in the capacitor resulting in not 
much reduction in over-all elRciency of the capacitor 
motor, the resistances ro( and Ut' will be comparatively 
so small that they may be neglected and the above 
equation may be simplified and condensed as follows: 

^Txfxy 

' Xot x/ ) 

The equation shows very clearly how much damage 
the magnetizing reactance Xot may do. As the saturation 
in'? the transformer iron increases, the reactance Xttt 
decreases and the impedance Yt will increase. For a 
given voltage this results in a smaller current through 
the capacitor phase and hence less torque. The 
general rule that the starting torque of an induction 
motor increases as the square of the voltage holds true 
on a capacitor motor only as long as the iron in the 
transformer is not saturated. When the iron becomes 
highly saturated the torque may even decrease with 
increasing line voltage. 

The saturation of the transformer iron exists only at 
the starting connection because at the running con¬ 
nection the primary winding turns are much greater. 
Generally the designing engineer is inclined to increase 
the flux density at starting to the highest possible 
limit; however in this case it is not wise to do so because 
the magnetizing volt-amperes directly reduce the 
capacity and with it the starting torque. It is some¬ 
what different with the condenser itself as the voltage 
applied to it for such a short time may be greatly 
increased over its normal continuous rating. 

It is somewhat different with the ohmic drop in the 
transformer winding as this gives only a small reduction 
in starting torque due to the fact that this acts at right 
angles to the inductive resistance. The heating of the 
transformer winding at start may limit the reduction 
in the size of wire providing the overall efficiency of the 
running conditions meets the guarantee. The size of 
the capacitor depends first of all on the design of the 
motor. For given values of torque and power factor 
the motor should be designed so as to require the least 
amount of capacity in order to keep the cost of the 
combined unit of motor and capacitor within reasonable 
limits. Ordinarily the motor will have a strong winding 
in the main phase and a weakw winding with a different 
number of turns in the capacitor phase. 

The ratio of winding turns in the capacitor depends 
on the cost of the condenser. At a certain voltage the 
cost of the condenser per kv-a. will be least, which 
makes this the desirable voltage to figure on using, 
provided the winding cost of the transforme* remains 


the same for the different ratio in turns. The lowest 
priced condenser may require a very high number of 
turns having a small wire section in the secondary 
winding, thus actually increasing the cost of the unit. 
In that case a larger condenser requiring a lower voltage 
will give a more economical design. The above 
statements show that the art of the design of a capacitor 
motor consists of properly balancing the design so as to 
obtain a satisfactory unit at a reasonable cost. This is 
far more difficult than in the design of an ordinary 
induction motor due to the large number of variables 
to be considered and especially so due to the additional 
cost of the capacitor. 

Appucation of Capacitor Motors 

As far as the electrical p^ormance is concerned, the 
capacitor motor may be used for almost any class of 
service where practically constant speed is desired. 
It has great flexibility of design. On applications 
where high power factor, high starting torque, and low 
starting current are required, the capacitor motor finds 
a good field. The possibility of obtaining various 
speeds by changing the capacity or, when wound slip¬ 
ring pol 3 T)hase rotors are used, of changing the resis¬ 
tance in the rotor circuit, insures the motor a field for 
such applications as blowers and similar devices. 
Further, where reversing service or braking is required,' 
the capacitor motor may be used. The possibilities of 
application of the capacitor motor are so numerous 
that many pages covering its field could be written. 

Summary 

A summary of the above article on the capacitor 
motor is as follows: 

1. The motor has good performance in respect to 
power factor, efficiency, starting current, and torques. 

2. The motor is simple in construction and has no 
objectionable commutator or brushes. The rotor can be 
wound either squirrel cage or polyphase with slip rings. 

3. The field of application for the capacitor motor is 
broader and less limited than for any oth^' type of single 
phase motor. 

4. The unit takes up more space on accoimt of the 
capacitor. 

5. Generally the total unit cost is higher than for 
any other type of single-phase motor. This is probably 
the only factor which may react against its present day 
use. 


Discussion 

For di scussion of this paper see page 629. 



The Revolving Field Theory of the Capacitor 

Motor 

BY WAYNE J. MORRILL* 
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Synopsis.—The paper presents an accurate theory of the split- The principal favors affecting practical capacitor motor design 
phase motor, both as regards starting and running performance, are discussed, and finally the performance characteristics of the 
The general equations for an unbalanced two-phase motor are first motor are compared with those of repulsion-start induction motors, 
derived, and the results are then applied to the special case of the It is concluded that the capacitor motor has important advantages, 
capacitor motor. Evidence of the validity of the theory is given in whichioiU justify its extensive use. 

the form of curves, comparing test results with calculations. The complete derivation of the theory is given in on appendix. 


Introduction 

ITH the rapid increase which has recently taken 
place in the number of motors applied to such 
semi-continuously operated domestic loads as 
household refrigerators and oil biuners, there has risen 
a demand for fractional horsepower motors of very 
high quality. Such motors operating on house light¬ 
ing circuits as they do and running at all times of the 
night and day, must be quiet, have high operating 
characteristics, low starting current to prevent flicker 
of lights, and no radio interference. Of all the types 
of single-phase fractional horsepower motors available, 
the capacitor motor seems best suited for this sort of 
service. It not only has all of the characteristics neces¬ 
sary, but in addition is probably the simplest and most 
reliable of all high quality single-phase motors. 

A number of manufactura's has appreciated the 
advantages of the capacitor motor and at the present 
time there are several diff^ent makes available. 
The renewed interest which has been shown in capacitor 
motors, by the actions of the motor manufacturers 
as well as by the attitudes of the power companies and 
the device manufacturers, makes it appropriate to 
discuss their theory and characteristics. 

The capacitor motor as a type is not new. Some 
thirty years ago Doctor Steinmetz and his associates 
developed such a motor and secured a number of basic 
patents on it. Some of these motors were actually 
built and placed in service, but their manufacture 
was soon abandoned largely because of the difficulty, 
at that time, of securing capacitors of sufficiently 
reliable construction. 

After this experience, there was a long podod in 
which little interest in them was shown except for an 
occasional review which always brought the same 
answer; that is, until a cheap and reliable capacitor 

♦Designing Engineer, General Eleotrio Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. E. E., New York, 
N. Y., Jan. S8-Feb. 1,1989. 


could be found, the capacitor motor would be com¬ 
mercially impractical. 

In recent years great strides have been made in the 
manufacture of capacitors. The experience gained in 
their manufacture for the radio industry as well as 
for power-factor correction has been largely responsible 
for the improvements made. On the basis of this 
experience, there has been a definite effort made to 
develop a capacitor which would be satisfactory for use 
with motors, and the result is that at the present time 
the cheap and reliable capacitors for which the motor 
manufacturers have been waiting are available. 

The purpose of this paper is to present the revolving 
field theory of the capacitor motor, and to show how, 
by the use of this theory, it is possible to explain and 
calculate the phenomena which appear in the operation 
of the motor. In addition to presenting the theory, 
an effort will be made to show that the possession of a 
sound theory is of great assistance in the design of a 
line of motors. 

Of interest are the single-phase motor equations 
which can be obtained as the special cai^ of a capacitor 
motor in which the auxiliary phase carries no current. 
It is believed that this method of treatment of a 
single-phase induction motor represents an advance 
in the art. By means of this treatment, the complete 
torque equation, including the alternating single¬ 
phase torque, is obtained. 

A capacitor motor is really an unbalanced two- 
phase motor, in which both of the stator phases are 
connected directly across the same line. For this 
reason the equivalent circuit and general equations 
for an imbalanced two-phase motor will be first 
obtained, and after a brief discussion of the possible 
capacitor motor connections, these equations will be 
applied to the calculation of capacitor motor per¬ 
formance. 

The General Equations op an Unbalanced Two- 
Phase Motor 

So far as the writw is aware, the general equations 
for the unbalanced two-phase motor were first derived 
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by Mr. P. L. Alger, early in 1924, as an extension 
of the A. I. E. E. article^ he published at that time. 
The derivation of the gena^ theory given here is 
largely founded on that work. In carrying on the 
further studies described in this paper, the writer 
has received encouragement and many helpful sug¬ 
gestions from Messrs. A. F. Welch, A. R. Stevenson, 
Jr., P. L. Alger, and C. J. Koch, to whom he wishes 
to express his obligation. 






4 

ia*X, 

•■Fs 

iia*X, 


Moron Equivalent Cibcuits 


If both the M and the S phases exist on the motor 
and are excited simultaneously, their fluxes super¬ 
impose without distortion and the equivalent circuits 
are the same as before except that in addition to the 
forward and backward voltages self induced in each 
phase there is a forward and backward voltage due 
to the fluxes of the other phase. Under this condition 
the equivalent circuit becomes as shown in Pig. 2 
wherein the divided circuits have been replaced by 
series impedances of equal value. 

Since the M phase is displaced forward by 90 elec¬ 
trical degrees from the S phase, the voltage generated 
in the M phase by the S forward flux must lag by 90 
time degrees the voltage which the same flux produces 
in the S phase and since the turns on the M phase are 
to those on the S phase as 1 is to a, the magnitude of 

the M voltage must be times that of the S phase. 

From these considerations the equation for the ini- 


In the revolving fidd theory of single-phase motors 
the pulsating sinusoidal flux produced by the stator 
winding is resolved into two equal sinusoidal waves 
of flux gliding in opposite directions around the periph¬ 
ery of the air-gap at s 3 mchronous speed. The effect 
upon the stator produced by each of these revolving 
fluxes and the induced forward and backward revolv¬ 
ing rotor fluxes can be represented by a parallel circuit 
of two branches. One branch is the magnetizing 
reactance and the other is composed of the secondary 
leakage reactance in series with the secondary resistance 
divided by the slip. 

The equivalent circuit for a single-phase motor 
having a primary impedance of Rim + j -XTim and the 
primary winding of which is called the M phase is 
represented in Pig. lA. 

In this equivalent circuit the impressed voltage 
equivalent to the voltage induced in phase M by 
the forward revolving field of flux is ^/m and the 
impressed voltage equivalent to the voltage generated 
by the backward revolving field of flux is 

If instead of the M phase there is an 5 phase dis¬ 
placed backward in position by 90 deg., electrical, 
from the position of the M phase and having a times 
as many turns as the M phase, the single-phase equiva¬ 
lent circuit for the S phase is shown in Pig. iB. In 
the S equivalent circuit the primary impedance is 
a? Ris + 3 o* Xis and the extamal series impedance is 
Rc + J Xe. _ 


pressed voltage equivalent to the voltage produced 
in the M phase by the S forward flux is: 

■Em = — 3 T" E/s (1) 

5/ ^ 

By a similar line of reasoning the impressed voltages 
equivalent to the other mutually generated voltages can 
be shown to be the values given on the equivalent circuit. 

The equations for the voltages impressed on each of 
the primary phases are, from Fig. 2: 

■Em = [(.Rim -1-12/ + Rb) + 3 (•X’lM + Xf + ■X’t)] 

— j Is ct [(22/ — Rb) + 3 (X/ — Xi)] (2) 
Ss =/s[22<,+a*(i2is+i2/+226) +j Xe +3 o* (-X^is+-X^/+.X't)] 
+ 3 lu a [(22/ - Rb) + 3 (■X’/ - -X^)] (3) 



Fia. 2 —Unbalanced Two-Phase Motor Equivalent Circuit 

Current Equation for An Unbalanced TWo-Phasb 

Motor 

The simultaneous solution of (2) and (3) gives for 
the currents of an xmbalanced two-phase motor: 


Em {[22o + o»(22i3 + 22/ + Rb)] + 3 [X + (-Xis + Z/ + Xt)]} + j Eg a [(22/ - Rb) + 3 (Xf - Xb)] 
{ [R. + o* (Ris + 22/ + Rb)] + 3 [Xo + o* (X:i8 + Xf + Xb)]) 

X {[RiM + Rf + 226] + 3 [-X^iM + Xf + .X6]} tt* [(22/ — R6) + 3 (.Xf — •3l6)]'' 


( 4 ) 


•_ Es [(Rim + 22/ + Rb) + 3 (XiM + Xf + ■X^6)] ~~ 3 -Em a (Rf Rb) + 3 (Xf ~ -X^t)] 

•^8 “ {[Re + a* ,(22is + R/ + 226)] + 3 IXc + a* (^is + X/ + X6)]} 

X {[Rim + R/ + R6] + 3 [-X^iM + Xf + .X^6]} ~ a® [(22/~ Rb) + 3 (Xf — -3^6)]* 


1. See Bibliography. 
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Equation for Average Torque of an Unbalanced 
Two-Phase Motor 

Since only current and fliix waves traveling at the 
same speed can act together to produce average torque, 
the average torque in synchronous watts produced by 
an unbalanced two-phase motor is equal to the sum of 
the watts consumed by the forward field in each phase 
minus the sum of the watts consumed by the backward 
field. 

If the current in the M phase be: 

lu^A+jB ( 6 ) 

and that in the S phase be: 

/s = g + J h (7) 

the equation for the average torque can be shown to be: 
= [/m= '+ a* mRr - Ri]+2 a[A h -B g][E/ -t- R,] 

( 8 ) 

Since: 

A h — jB g = Jm Js*sin 4> (8) 

Equation (8) may be reduced to (110) of Appendix I. 

In addition to the average torque of Equation (8) 
there is an alternating torque produced through the 
action of the forward flux and backward current and 
vice-versa. 

Equation for Alternating Torque of an 
Unbalanced Two-Phase Motor 

In Appendix I, Equation (111), it is shown that the 
maximum value of the alternating torque is: 

= 

Max 

a’cos2 ^][(i2/—i26)*-|-(X/—Jfb)*] 

( 10 ) 


torque, can be used in a “shaded pole” or “permanent* 
split” motor without suffering loss in efficiency, and 
since a reduction in the size of the capacitor is obtained ' 
at the same time, high-resistance rotors are usually 
employed in such motors. The poor speed regulation 
obtained with a high resistance rotor permits of variable 
speed operation by variation of the impressed voltage. 

Normally, there is nothing to be obtained from the 
“series” connection shown in Fig. 3c which cannot 
be got more economically from the simpler coimections. 

There is no difference between the motor shown in 
Fig. 3d and that shown in Fig. 3 b except in the method 
of applying the capacitor. It has been fovmd possible 
to impress a much higher voltage upon a capacitor for 
the short time required to start a motor than could be 
impressed continuously. Advantage has been taken 
of this fact in Fig. 3 b by the use of an auto transformer 
which raises the voltage on the capacitor during the 
starting period and then by a change in taps reduces 
the voltage to a value safe for continuous operation. 
In addition to the change in voltage, the transformer 



Fig. 3—Capacitor Motor Diagrams 


It will be noticed that the alternating torque ceases 
to exist when la a is equal to Im and 0 is 90 deg. 

The Capacitor Motor . 

A capacitor motor can be built in a number of forms 
as shown in Fig. 3. 

The equations for each of the possible forms of a 
capacitor motor have been derived but careful investi¬ 
gations have shown that except in spedal cases the 
two forms in d and c of Fig. 3 are the most desirable 
from considerations of simphcity and economy. 

The “shaded pole” and “permanent spht” types are 
simpler than either dor e but thefr field of appUcation 
is limited because their standstill torques are so low as 
to preclude their use on any loads which do not have a 
fan characteristic. Due to the unstable nature of 
the starting or capacitor phase, a peculiarity of capaci¬ 
tor motors which will be touched upon later, the starting 
phase takes an increasing amoimt of current as the 
motor speed approaches synchronism and as a result 
the normal and hght load efficiencies are considerably 
reduced. A high-resistance rotor, due to the speed 
reduction which it produces, and the lesser amount 
of initial S phase current needed to secure the starting 


makes it possible to impress upon the capacitor the 
exact voltage which is desired, regardless of the motor 
design. 

The Capacitor Motor Current and Torque 
Equations 

For purposes of anal 3 rsis it is possible to represent 
either the capacitor of Fig. 3 d or the capacitor trans¬ 
former unit of Fig. 3 b by a resistance in series witii a 
condensive reactance. If these values be substituted 
for the external impedance Re + j Xe in the unbalanced 
two-phase equations and the voltage Em. be substituted 
for £b the unbalanced two-phase equations apply 
directly to a capadtor motor. 

The unbalanced two-phase torque equations are 
not affected by the above substitutions and apply 
without change to a capacitor motor. 

Capacitor Motor Output 

As shown in Equation (112) the equation for net 
output is: 

PF.O. = { [lM^ + a^h^][Rf- Ri] 

-f" 2 Im la a [iJ/ -I- 2?k] sin <f>} (1 — s) — W/ (11) 
wherein W/ is the watts friction loss. 
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'Total or Line Current op a Capacitor Motor 

The total current / of a capacitor motor is equal to 
the sum of Im and/s and if it be represented as follows: 

l = C+jF (12) 

the equation for the input may be written: 

W.L = CEu + Wi (13) 

in which Wi is the iron loss. 


Equation for Capacitor Reactance Required to 
Produce a Given Standstill Torque 
H Equation (16) be solved for Xe the equation for 
the capacitor reactance required to produce a given 
torque is obtained: 

oEm (Rf+Ri) I . 

Tss 



Standstill Torque Equation 
At standstill the torque Equation (8) becomes: 

Tss = 2 o [A h - gB] [ie/+ Rt] (14) 

If at standstill the total impedance of the 8 phase 
plus its external impedance,be defined: 

0 * Rs + Re “ o® (iJis + Rf + Rb) + Re (IS) 

O* Xa + Xe — (-^Lis + Xf + Xb) + X'e 



Fig. 6—Vbctob Cubebut RbiiATIons fob Stabting Condition 
OF A Ji-Hp. Capacitob Motob 

Slip varied'firom to “0** 

• Calculated 0 Test poiuts 
CONSTANTS 

Aim -2.02 Xim -2.79 Xm -38.4 

Ri -2.06 X 2 -1.06 a -1.18 

RiS - 6.12 Xis - 2.31 Wf - 13 

Re Xc « -14.6 Wi - 24 


Equation (14) may be written in the following form: 


Tss “2 d 


r —A(ct^ Xs+Xe) —B(a^ Ra-\-Re) 

L (a^Xe+Xey+(d^Rs+Rcy 




( 16 ) 



4 Tss _ 

2 chE K(R/-\-Rb) 


(a® Rs + Rc) 


I g , Tss (Q^ Rs ~1~ Rc) I 

I 2 tt Eli {Rf + Rb) J 


- a* Xs (17) 


Starting Diagram for Capacitor Motors 
Equations (14) and (17) are useful but a starting 
diagram has been devised which furnishes graphically 



Fig. 6—Vibctob Cubbbnt Rblationb fob Running Condition 
OF A K-Hp. Capacitob Motor 

SUp varied from “1” to "0” 

. Oalcalated O Test points 

Constants are the same as Fig. 6 except Re “9 and Xc • — 172 

the same information and at the sEune time gives a 
complete picture of all the quantities involved in the 
starting of a capacitor motor. This diagram is so 
simple and convenient to use that it is desirable to 
present it at this tme. 

If tiie locus of the total current J as X. is varied be 
plotted, the result is the circle shown in Pig. 4. From 
this circle the various starting quantities can be read 
in the manner indicated on the diagram. 

It will be noticed that the maximum torque per 
ampere occurs when the total current is tangent to 
the circle and the maximum torque occurs at the point 
where a line parallel to /m is tangent to the circle. 

Capacitor Motor Characteristics 

The calculated current lod for a capacitor motor 
as its speed is varied are shown in Figs. 5 and 6. Loci 
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for both the starting and running connections otc 
given and the torque and performance corresponding 
are given in Fig. 7. 

On the preceding figures the circled points are 
test results. It will be noted that the calculations 
check the tests remarkably well. 

On both “current loci” and “speed torque” curves 



WATTS OUTPUT 

0 5 IOIS20 2S 30 35 40 

OUNCE-FEET TORQUE 

FiQ. 7 —^Pbbpobmanob Chabactbeibtic® op Ji-Hp. Capacitob 

Motor 

(Same constants as Fig. 6) 



and with the starting connection the vectors actually 
cross over so that the second component of torque in 
Equation (8) becomes reversed in sign and acts to 

reduce the torque. . 

Investigation has shown that a high value for a 
accentuates the instabiUty of the S phase current and 
for this reason it is often necessary to reduce a in 
order that the torque on the starting connection at 
high speeds will be sufficient. 



EFFECTIVE TURNS (S) PHA$E 
EFFECTIVE TURNS (M) PHASE 


jijQ, 9— Capacitor Motor Standstill Characteristics op 

Motor 

Total current constant—'Number of turns on starting "winding varied 
(Same constants as Fig. 5) 



(Calculated for H bp.) 

Constant torque, turns on *‘S** phase varied 
(Same constants as Fig. 5) 


(Calculated curves) 

**M** phase only, “S** phase disconnected 
(Same constants as Fig. 6) 

the unstable nature of the S phase current will be 
noticed. At high speeds the capadtor current and 
voltage increase rapidly making it desirable to change 
connections in order to secure economy and good 
operating characteristics. 

Not only is the magnitude of the S phase current 
unstable but its angular displacement also varies 


For purposes of comparison Pig. 8 is inserted to 
show the calculated performance of the same motor 
with the S phase disconnected and operated as a single¬ 
phase induction motor. 

Double Frequency Torque 
The alternating torque of a capacitor motor is 
given by Equation (10). While it is possible to 
approach the condition of zero alternating torque over 
a given range of load by properly proportioning the S 
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phase and the capacitor, this condition is seldom ac¬ 
tually obtained. With a capacitor correctly specified 
for running operation, the alternating torque is always 
•reduced, generally to less than half that of an equiva¬ 
lent single-phase motor. (See Fig. 12.) 

The Design op Capacitor Motors 
(o) Motor Proportions. Experience shows approxi¬ 
mately how much improvement is to be expected in 
the output and full load efficiency of a capacitor motor 
due to the action of the capacitor phase. Since both 
the eflftdency and output are affected by a relatively 
small amount, it is possible to determine approximately 
the motor proportions as well as the electrical specifica¬ 
tions of the M phase and the rotor from single-phase 
considerations. 

(6) Calculation of the Best Capacitor Phase Propor¬ 
tions. Since the primary purpose for using a capacitor 
motor instead of a resistance split phase motor is to 
secure high starting efiiciency, the capacitor phase as 
well as the capacitor unit specifications should be 
detamined from starting considerations. 

The limiting condition on the torque specification 
varies and for this reason there is outlined a procedure 
which will apply to all cases with equal facility. 

In general, it is found best to fill with copper the 
slots allotted to the S phase and if this is done the only 
variable in the motor is the number of S phase turns. 



PER CENT FULL-LOAD TORQUE 


Pig. 11—ToBQxm Otjbviss op Capacitob Motoe 

vs. 

repulsion start induction motor 
(Average of several makes) 

-Capacitor motor 

Bepulidon start induction 

Using the starting diagram it is possible to calculate 
the best capacitor specification for each of a number of 
values of a and by plotting a curve of the results i»s. a 
the most desirable specification can be determined. 

In order to show how the different quantities vary as 
a is varied Pigs. 9 and 10 are included. 

c. Calculation of Limiting Voltage on Capacitor. 
The limiting voltage on the capacitor usually occurs 
at the cut-over speed and it is necessary to make a 
calculation of the starting connection for that speed 
in order to determine just what the highest voltage 
impressed on the capacitor will be. 


d. Verification of Design. The design having been 
completed, its performance may be calculated and 
verified by means of the theory which has been 
presented. 

The large number of variables involved in the design 
of a capacitor motor is very discouraging to a purely 
experimental investigation intended to secure the best 
motor and capacitor proportions. When it is re- 



AMPLITUDE OF ALTERNATING TORQUE 
(OUNCE-FEET) 

Pig. 12 —^Amputudb op Altbbnating Toequb vs. Spbbd 

(Same constants as Figs. 6 and 8) 

(a) ii-hp. capacitor motor 

(b) Same motor operated single phase 

membered that in an experimentEd investigation such 
annoyances as heating, magnetic saturation, and 
observational errors are encountered, the advantages 
of a calculational investigation can be appreciated. 

As an illustration of the sort of results obtained in 
practical design Fig. 11 is presented showing a compari¬ 
son of a M*fiP‘ capacitor motor now in regular produc¬ 
tion with a composite repulsion start induction curve 
obtained by averaging the values for several of the lead¬ 
ing makes of repulsion start induction motors. 

Conclusions 

The foregoing theory and discussion of the capacitor 
motor have shown its possibilities as a veiy high quality 
motor. It has the following points of merit: 

(a) It has excellent torque characteristics, being 
able to start and accelerate all it can carry; 

(b) Its starting current is low, being only about 
30 per cent to 50 per cent greater than that of a repul¬ 
sion start induction motor of equal rating or about 
that of a split phase motor of less torque; 

(c) Its power factor is high, due to the use of the 
capacitor for power-factor correction after it has com¬ 
pleted its duty in starting the motor; 

(d) The motor noise is reduced, due to the reduc¬ 
tion in double frequency torque and due to the fact 
that there are no brushes or other rubbing contacts; 

(e) The motor is free from radio interference because 
it has no brushes. 
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Appendix 

The Unbalanced Two-Phase Induction Motor 

An unbalanced two-phase induction motor is a motor 
having two stator phases not identical electrically. 
The phases may be unbalanced with regard to windings, 
impressed voltage, or both. 

It is well known that the action of a single-phase 
induction motor winding whidi is sinusoidally distrib¬ 
uted in space and carries a current varying sinusoidally 
with the time, is to produce two sinusoidally distributed 
waves of rh. m. f. of constant magnitude, gliding at 
uniform speed in opposite directions around the pe¬ 
riphery of the air gap. It will now be shown that the 
revolving field theory, so admirable in its symmetry 
and simplicity when applied to a single-phase induction 
motor, readily lends itself to the calculation of an 
imbalanced two-phase motor. 

The general construction of induction motors shows 
a number of characteristics peculiar to such machines. 
They usually have: small and approximatdy uniform 
air gaps, unifonn slot spacing, symmetrical phase 
distribution, approximatdy fundamental sinusoidal 
distribution of the conductors in each phase, and im- 
saturated magnetic paths. 

Advantage will be taken of these peculiarities to 
make some customary simplifying assumptions and 
these will now be listed. 

Assumptions. 

(A) Perfect simisoidal distrUnUion of the conductors 
in each phase. It can be shown that any induction 
motor winding can be resolved into an equivalent 
perfectly distributed fundamental winding plus an 
infinite number of perfectly distributed harmonic 
windings. 

It can further be shown that except in very special 
cases all of the fluxes produced by the action of the 
harmonic windings link n^ligibly with any other 
windings except those on the m^ber producing them 
and that in the case of a quadrature distributed two- 
phase motor the linkages of the harmonic fluxes ^e 
confined to the phase winding producing them. For 
these reasons, in the case of a imiformly distributed 
two-phase motor, the effect of the harmonic fluxes 
may be treated as that of self inductive reactance of 
the phase winding producing them. 

(B) Uniform or gtmdrature distribution of phases. 
The methods of analysis employed in this paper can 
be used in the study of motors which do not have a 
quadrature distribution of phases, as, for example, the 
shaded pole motor; but such discussion does not come 
within the scope of the present paper. 


(C) Infinitesimally small slot openings. This as-* 
sumption is made in respect to the air gap only, and 
is for the purpose of securing a uniform gap and conse¬ 
quently a uniform permeance for the air gap. Correc¬ 
tion for the slot openings can be made by the use of 
“average” gap permeance calculated allowing for tiie 
fringings. 

(D) Infinite permeability of the iron paths. The 
iron paths of most induction motors are not worked 
above the “knee” of the saturation curve. Below the 
“knee” a small portion of the total m. m. f. is consumed 
in the iron paths and most of that which is so consumed 
is directly proportional to the flux density. For this 
reason it is possible to approximate with a high degree 
of accuracy to the conditions which actually prevail 
by altering the true reluctance of the air gap by an 
amount equivalent to the reluctance of the iron paths 
while introducing the assumption that the iron paths 
are of infinite permeability. 

(E) AU the air gap flux crosses the gap radiaUy. 
With an infinitesimal gap and the preceding assump¬ 
tions, this is exactly correct. As the gap becomes finite, 
the assumption is still very closely true for .all but the 
very high harmonic fluxes., The high harmonics 
induce negligible voltages and, for this reason, with 
normal induction motors, the above assumption is 
sufficiently accurate. 

(F) Iron loss has no effect upon ihe motor fluxes. 
This assumption introduces a negligible error in the 
calculation of motors of normal design. The actual 
loss will be allowed for as an additive effect after the 
other calculations are completed. 

For special design motors and problems requiring 
extraordinary accuracy, more, complicated methods of 
allowing for core loss can be employed with the theory 
herein presented; however such will not.be considered 
in this papOT. 

The Development of die Theory. 

If the primary of an induction motor consists of 
two phases displaced in space from each other by 

TT 

electrical radians, the equation for the conductor 
denrity of the first or M phase is: 

TT 

A Cm = - A Cm «.«*sin —x (1) 

and the equation for the conductor density of the 
second or S phase may be written: 

[ TT ’T 1 

“IT ® ~2' J 

wherein: 

X = the distance around the periphery of the air 
gap measured in inches from tiie reference 
point. 

aCm = the conductor density of the, first phase per 
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inch of periphery at the point x distant 
from the reference point. 

,. effective conductors in second phase 

d = ratio- "z —- - - 

effective conductors in first phase 

X = pole pitch in inches. 

If Equation (1) be integrated between limits of x 
corresponding to a positive loop of the wave the 
relation between the maximum fundamental conductor 
density and the total fundamental conductors per pole 
is obtained. If Cm be the fundamental conductors pa* 
pole the relation is: 


In both Equation (10) and (11) the first term in 
the brackets represents a forward revolving field of 
current density and the second term a backward 
revolving component. 

The m. m. f. at any point in the air-gap due to the 
forward revolving component of current of phase M 
is equal to the integral of the current density at that 
point. The integration of the first term of Equation (10) 
with respect to x produces 

MMFuf = ^lM maz Cm COS X- w f] + * (12) 


^ max g ^ 

Equations (1) and (2) may now be written 

_ TT . TT 

A Cm = - " 2 ^ ^ (^) 

^ 'TT ^ . r ^ 1 

A Cs = - ^ L "IT ^ J 

The current in each conductor of phase M will be 
taken as varying as the cosine of the time angle and 
the current in phase S Ml be assumed to lead that of 
phase M'by 0 time radians, the equations for the two 
primary currents are 

= lu max COS 0) t (6) 

is ^ Is max cos (a t + 4>) (7) 

The current per inch of periphery due to each phase 
may be obtained by multiplying the current per con¬ 
ductor in each phase by the conductor density of that 
phase. 


TT . TT 

A "iM **“ “ max C/M g ^ SIH ^ 

•35 cos 0 )t 

(8) 

^ ^ TT r 

T 


A - i s a Cm 2 ^ L ' 



TT “1 



+ J cos [o>t + <l>] 


(9) 


The constant of int^ration in Equation (12) is zero 
because the average potential of the stator is the same 
as the average potential of the rotor. In otha* words, 
there is no one-pole m. m. f. 

The fiux per inch of periphery due to the action of 
M.M.F.u/ is equal to the product of (12) by the 
permeance per square inch of air-gap section and by 
the stacking length. 

^ Iti maz PI Cm cos a? - «< J (13) 

The velocity of the fiux is obtained by setting the 
cosine in Equation (13) equal to a constant and differen¬ 
tiating X with respect to t. The velocity is: 

Vif = 2/X inches per second (14) 

Since the velocity of the stator conductors is zero, 
the relative velocity of the flux with respect to the 
conductors is also (14). 

The voltage per inch of periphery which is generated 
in the first stator phase by its forward flux is equal to 
minus* the product of (13) by (4) by the velocity of the 
flux with respect to the conductors, (14), and by 10“® 
to convert to volts. 



Equation (15) may also be written: 


Equations (8) and (9) may also be written as shown 
'in (10) and (11) as below. 



A^Cm = w/p I Cm® Iu maz 10“® | ^ sin 2 

(16) 

If Equation (16) be integrated with respect to x 
between limits of 0 and X, the voltage per pole is 
obtained: 

6m = , TT f P I Cm® jTm maz 10~® n Sin ft) t (17) 

Uf ^ i . 

The impressed voltage equivalent to (17)^may be 
written: 


1 1 . 

— co^J-b-gSincoi 


( 11 ) 


■‘‘The minus sign follows from Lenz’s law. 
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Em = -lu ma« XmSinut (18) 

Mf 

wherdn 

= (19) 

The quantity Xm is called the magnetizing reactance 
of the M phase to the forward or the backward field. 

It can be shown that the magnetizing reactance for a 
balanced pol 37 phase winding having m phases is m 
times as great as (19). Therefore, since the rotor 
phases are always balanced as far as either the forward 
or backward fields independently are concerned, and 
the paths for the rotor fluxes are identical with those 
for the stator, the magnetizing reactance per phase 
for a rotor having «i 2 phases is, 

= 2 t/C** m* P Z X 10-» (20) 


|sin[2(^)2 >r-a-(2 - s) ..l] ^ 

(24) 

The substitution of Xm from (19) and the integration 
of (24) with respect to x between limits of 0 and X 
produces: 

-^Z».lM«.«sin[-(^^)2T-a+su>t] 

(25) 

The differential equation for the current in the nth 
rotor phase is: 

df 

e 2 „ = *2n + ft f (^9) 

Mf MS Mf 


If, as has been assumed, the rotor has m 2 phases the 
equation for the conductor density of the nth rotor 
phase may be expressed. 



— o:-(l — s)wt^ (21) 

In Equation (21) a is the angle by whi(* the initial 
rotor phase is displaced forward from the initial stator 
phase at the time < = 0 . (1 - s) is the speed of the rotor 
expressed as per unit of synchronous speed. 

The voltage per inch of periphery wMch is generated 
in the nth rotor phase due to the forward flux of the 
first stator phase can be obtained in the same way as 
the phase M voltage. Equation (15). In this c^e, 
however, the conductors as well as the flux are moving 
and it is necessary to solve for the vdocity of the con¬ 
ductors in the same way that the velocity of the flux 
(14) was determined and to subtract the velocity of 
the conductors from the velocity of the flux in order to 
obtain the relative velodty. 

The velocity of the rotor conductors is foimd to be: 

Vr = ( 1 - s)2/X .(22) 

The relative velodty of the flux with respect to the 
rotor conductors is: 

= 2 /X-(l-s)2/X = 2s/X (23) 
The voltage per inch of periphery which is generated 
in tiie nth rotor phase at a point x distant from the 
reference point is equal to minus* the product of (23) 
by (21) by (13) and by 10-« 

A € 2 n ~ A TT f S P I Cm Cl Im max 10 ® 

Mf 4 


*See note Equation (IS). 


wherdn: 

B *2 = resistance per rotor phase 
L *2 = inductance per rotor phase 
With a dnusoidal impressed voltage a sinusoidal 
current of the same frequency is produced. The equa¬ 
tion for the current in (26) may be written: 

iln = J^ 2 n mo* cos (^ + S <0 t) (27) 

Mf Mf 

Employing (27) and its first derivative with respect 
to time. Equation (26) may be expressed 
e 2 „ = l 2 «ma«[B «2 cos( 0 +s <at)-Ui s w ojO] 


Mf Mf 




(28) 

Assume the following 



sin <t>f = 

R<(‘2 

(29) 

■s/ Rip^ + (-I '*2 s co)* 

cos 4>f - 

L«2 S CO 

(30) 

jR^ 2 ^ "jr (^^^2 s co)^ 


The substitution of (29) and (30) in (28) produces the 
following: 

€20 = + i.Ul s Of yltx max [siu 4>f COS (jS -f S (tit) 

Mf 

— cos <l)f sm(fi + s wt)] (31) 

Equation (31) may also be written: 

621 , “ "b (LtiS Cl))* Ii« mo* sin (^ ~ (f>f s cot) 

Mf Mf 

(32) 

The product of the total inductance per rotor phase 
by CO is equal to the total reactance per rotor phase at 
fundamental frequency and since the total reactance is 
equal to the magnetizing reactance plus the leakage 
reactance. 

L<H CO = Xm*l + XiAi 
The substitution of (33) in (32) produces: 


( 33 ) 
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~ “H I in mo* Sill (jS 

M/ Mf 

— (f>f S <>) t) (34) 

Equations (34) and (25) represent the impressed 
voltage on the «th rotor phase. Equating the two 
values for this voltage the following are obtained: 


sin 


Ci 

® /~i mass 

j Cm 

J. 2n max ^ • * ' * . ■ ■ — i . — .i i 

W + (Xm<P2 + Xl,<l>2y 


2^ I ^ C max 

Mf ^ V" + (^m*2 + Xl*2)* S* 


X — <f>f— w ^ J 


] 


(41) 


(35) 

(36) 


■ The voltage pa* indi of periphery generated in phase 
M by the flux (41) is: 


The equation for the cmrent in the nth rotor phase 
is obtained by the substitution of (35) and (36) in (27). 


A €m = - (2 X /) 10-® 

2M} 


^ m2 C 2 P 1J 


[- 




m^i] 

max 


Cu Yx 
C 2 


Xn.1: 




w -iM max 


Mf V -8^2^ + iXfn^2 + Xl02)^ 


COS 


\/ R4»2^ + + Xti>2y 


] 


(42) 


cos 


[~( m 2 ) 2t- a + +8 wf] 


Equation (42) may be written: 
(37) 1 


The current density in the nth rotor phase is equal 
to the product of (37) by (21) 

Ci 


A Cm = — J-T fP ICuCi Mi 10-^ 

2Mf 4: 


IT 

Fx - 


Xn,l 




m max 


" * 2 X L V P«2* + (.3:m*2 + Xl«2)* S* 


[ 


-'M 


Xmli 


m J-M, max 


Sin 


TT — 1 

01^ — —r::— 27r—a — (1— s)coi 


m 2 


n 


m 2 


27r—a + <l)f + so}t 


cos 


(38) 


a/ B,4>2^ + (Xm.4>2 + ■3LLf>2)^ 

1 . / TT \ 

Sin ^ 2 a; — — cat j 


] 


■ sin (<f)f + <0 f) 


(43) 


Equation (38) may be written: 

Ci 


_ I ® Xm max 

' 2 X L + (^Xm*2 + XW2)® s* 

[^|sin[-^ co*]+|sin[-f-a: 

^ n— 1 „ 

— 2- 2ir—2aH-<^/— (1 — 2s) cot 

m2 

The total rotor current density is equal to the sum 
of the densities for all m 2 phases. For a polyphase 
rotor, which is always used, Equation (39) becomes: 

C 2 


] 


The voltage per pole is equal to the integral of (43) 
between limits for a: of 0 and X. After performing the 
integration, substituting Xm for its value and dividing 
the numerator and denominator of the first bracket by 

/ C» 

8 ) «»2 the following may be written: 



Xn? -1 

T 1 CM — XM max\ 

] J (39) ly 

j r Cm "i^r/ y L 
* L C 2 J L's mj V m 2 / J 


■'M 


• _ r> 

Uf"~ 2 ** 2 X L VP*2* + (Xm*2 


- 


Tm max j 

+ XrA2Y S* -I 


sin [(#>/ + 0 ) d (44) 

At this point three new definitions will be made: 

( Om \ P^2 

~PT~) -Phase M eqtdvalent of rotor 

* resistance 


(45) 


sin ^ ^ a: — 0/ — co f J 


(40) 


( Om \ ^X'xoi 

—pT') -Phase Jkf equivalent of rotor leak- 

C 2 I mi -- 


The equation for the flux per indi.of periphery due 
to (40) is obtained as was Equation (13) 


X, 


age reactance. 

Om \ Xm^2 




(47) 


Equation (47) follows directly from (19) and (20). 
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Upon substitution of (45), (46), and (47) in (44) the 
following is obtained: 


_ t ) + ■X’s (-^2 + J 


Cm — I'M. max 
2Mf 


+ x.)^] 


tin (^/ + <at) ^ ^ + (-^2 + 


sin u t 


] 


(53) 


/ 48 ) Equation (53) for the M phase impressed voltage and 
^ ^ (6) for the M phase current are of theform of Equations 

, . j • 4 . (28) and (27). In Equation (53), by comparison with 

The tine term of (48) may be r^olved mto two the coefficient of the cosine term must represent a 

components and the equation for the impressed voltage anH the coefficient of the sine term a 2 tt / L 

equivalent to the generated voltage written: ^ inductive reactance. The coefficients of 

XJ ] the two terms of Equation (53) may therefore be defined 

as the apparent resistance and reactance of the M 
phase due to its own forward flux and the forward rotor 
flux which the M phase induces. 

(49) R, 

XJ — 


Em ~ lit max 
2Mf 




,+ (X^ + X„)* 


? 

{ tin (d cos 4>/ + cos ut tin (#>/ } 


Equations (29) and (30) defined and it may be ^ __ 

^ + (Xa + X„)* 

= Apparent resistance due to the forward field. (54) 


defined: 
sin 4>f = 


Rti 


■\/ + (L*i s w)^ 

Ri 


cos <i>f = 


^ + + 'X„r 

S CO 


(50) 


Xr = 


^ _^y + (Xs + x^r 


\/ + (L^2 s co)® , 

X2 +. X,„ 


^_^y+(X2+x,„)* 


= Apparent reactance due to the forward field. (55) 
By a similar line of reasoning to that just presented 
the total primary voltage impressed upon the M phase 
because of the backward field of flux set up directly by 
the M phase and indirectly by the rotor current due to 
( 51 ) the M phase is found to be: 


The values in (50) and (51) will now be substituted 
in (49) 

Ri 


EhM. = I] 


M max 




Eu = Im 

2Mf 


t 


xj- 


+ 


^^y+(X2 + x„) 

X,.^ (X 2 + x,„) 


' cos CO t 


X, 


1 


cos CO t 


‘[( 2 ^ 5 )'+ 


&• 


sin CO t 


+ (X 2 + X„)® 


] 


(56) 


— sin CO f 
>)* 


(X 2 + X 

The total primary voltage impressed upon the M = 


The apparent resistance and reactance of the M 
(52) backward flux and the rotor flux 

which the M phase induces is therefore: 

R 2 


XJ 


2 - s 


phase bfecause of the forward field of flux set up directly 
by the M phase and indirectly by the rotor current due 
to the M phase is equal to the sum of (18) and (52). 


& 


+ (X 2 + X™)*’ 


E/M = I] 


M max 


[ 


R 2 

8 


(^)* 


-cos CO t 




= Apparent resistance due to the backward field. (57) 
X« ^2—s') ^ J ' 


+ (X 2 -f X„)* 


(i^)' 


+ (X 2 + XmY 
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= Apparentreactance due to the back,ward field. (58) 

The impressed voltages equivalent to the voltages 
induced in the S phase by the S produced forward and 
backward fluxes are: 

Is max COS (cO i “i- <^) — Xf Sin (^(j) t <^)] 

(59) 

~ Is max o* [^26 COS (co ^ -f- ^) — Xi sin (Ct) t -f" <^)] 

(60) 

The apparent impedances of the S phase due to its 
forward arid backward fluxes are, from Equations (59) 
and (60): 

Rfs = 0? Rf (6l) 

Xfs = a* Xf (62) 

Rbs =‘a^Rb (63) 

Xbs = o* Xs (64) 

In addition to the forward and backward field 
voltages self induced in the M and S phases, there are 
two additional voltages generated in each due to the 
forward and backward fluxes set up by the other. 
Before deriving these mutually induced voltages, 
advantage will be taken of equations which have been 
developed to simplify the flux equations. 

If Equations (13) and (41) be added and the symbols 
for apparent impedance substituted, the equation is 
obtained for the total forward flux per inch of periphery 
directly and indirectly produced by the M phase. 


A “ 


^ Ot Is max 

2 7r/X10~® ^ 


[z6cos^ 


+ <l> + + Rbsin a: + + <f> + ) j 

( 68 ) 

The voltage per inch of periphery generated in the ilf 
phase due to the S produced forward flux is equal to 
minus the product of (67) by (4) by (14) and by 1(H 

^ 2 Oi Is max . IT f 

A €m = - ^ - Sin — » I X/ COS I X 

+ 4>- Wf ^ - E/sin^-^x + 


Equation (66) may be written: 

^ d Is max 

A Cm = -T- 

Sf A 


A fI>/M = 


4 ^ax 

2 7r/X10-* ^ 


^ Xf cos ^ ^ * — CO f ^ 


— E/ sin ^ ^ X — CO < ^ J ' (65) I— 


X/1 sin ^ 2 X + - ^f) - CO < ) 

~ |-sin(-|--,f.-co«) I 
- 12/ I - |-cos ^ 2 X + “f~- <f>- 
+ cos ^ — <l> — I 


The corresponding backward flux is: 

III max r / , 


^= WXlFT- L ~‘ j 


+ Rb sin 




X •+• CO f 


For the S phase the following flux equations may be 
written: 


4 ®-^S>no* p / TT 

‘wxIo^TT I- 

. -16- 

+ -|-w()-ffysmf-^a: + -|--^a)()J 


The integral of (67) with reject to x between IMits 
of 0 and X is the voltage per pole. 

^ = -Is mo* a — E/ cos ^ ^ + cof — 2 ^ 

+ X/ sin ^ ^ + co< - ^ ] (71) 

The impressed voltage equivalent to (71) is: 

= Is max O f E/ COS ^ + CO f — ^ ^ 

-X/sin(<f>H-<o<--|-)] (72) 

The impressed voltage equivalent to the M phase 
generated voltage due to the S produced backward flux 
is found to be: 

Em = Is max a 1^ E» cos ^ + CO^f + 2 ^ 


Em = Is max 

Sf 
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-ZiSin(<^»+w«+-|-)] (73) 

The impressed voltages equivalent to the voltages 
generated in the S phase by M produced fluxes are: 


(74) 


(75) 

Thus far in the discussion no mention has been made 
of the primary impedance drop in either the M or the S 
phase. If the primary resistance and self inductive 
leakage reactance of the M phase are: 

SxM = primary resistance of the M phase (76) 

= primary leakage reactance of the M phase (77) 
and if the primary resistance and leakage reactance of 
the 5 phase are: 

a® Rts =primary resistance of the S phase (78) 

a® Zis = primary leakage reactance of the S phase (79) 
wherdn: 

Ri3 = primary resistance of the 5 phase if it had the 
same copp®* and distribution as it does and 
the same effective conductors as phase M (80) 
Xis = primary reactance of the 5 phase if it has the 
same distribution as it does and the same num¬ 
ber of effective conductors as phase M (81) 
the impressed voltages equivalent to the primary 
impedance drop in each of the two phases are: 

j®lM — -^M max [*^iM ^iM' cos 0) t JC iM Sin CO (^^) 

Eia = Is max a^.lRis cos (o}t + 4>) — ^is sin (co«-f- <^>] 

(83) 

The total voltage impressed upon the primary of the 
M phase is equal to the sum of the voltages impressed: 
Rm = •E’im + Efu + EbM + Eu + Em, (84) 

Sb Sf 

The tot^ voltage impressed on the S phase is : 

Eb = jE?is + Efs -j- Ebs + Es + Es (85) 

Mf Mb 

The solution of Equations (84) and (85) for the cur¬ 
rents results in the equations for the primary currents 
per conductor in each phase of an imbalanced two-phase 
motor. 

Since the solution of (84) and (85) can be carried out 
more convenientiy if &e equations be expressed in 
vector form, steps will be taken so to expr^ them. 

If the impressed voltages and primary cunrents per 
conductor be defined in vector notetion as follows: 



Em — vector voltage impressed upon the primary of* 


phase M (86) 

Eb = vector voltage impressed upon tiie primary of 
phase S (87) 

/m = vector current per conductor in the primary of 
phase M (88) 

la — vector current per conductor in the primary of 
phase 5 (89) 

the following vector equations may be written for the 
various components of (84) and (85) 

Ens. = 1m (Rm + 3 Xm) (90) 

EfM =lM(Rf+3Xf) (91) 

EbM = 1m (Rb 3 I^b) (92) 

Em ==laa(,Xf-3R/) (93) 

Sf • 

Em — Is a Xb 3 Rb) (94) 

Sb 

Eia = Is (Eis + 3 ^is) (95) 

E/a = Is 0* (Rf + j Xf) (96) 

Eba = la (.Rb + j Xb) (97) 

Es = 1m O' (~ Xf 3 Rf) (98) 

Mf 

Ea = 1m o> (Xb — 3 Rb) (99) 

Mb 


The vector expressions for (84) and (85) are, from 
(90) to (99) inclusive: 

(Im [(Eim + E/ -|- Eft) -f- 3 (Xm Xf Xj.)] | 

1 ^Isa[(Xf-Xb)-3(Rf-Rb)] I 

(100) 

f la [(Eis -|- E/ -H Rb) + 3 (-X^is + X/ -t- Xj,)] 

jp = '! 

' ^ — 1m ® [(-^z — Xb) — j (Rf — E6)] 

( 101 ) 

The equations for/M and Is are: 

1m = 

Em o® [(Eis -j- E/ -h Rb) + j (Xis + X/ + X 4 )] 
_ +3Eaa l(Rf - Rb) + 3 (Xf - Xb)] _ 

®*[(^is+E/+Ej)-|-j(Xis+X/+Xi)] [(EiM-t-Ez-f-Ei) 

+ ^(-X^iM + X/ -f- Xi,)] — a® [(E/ — Rb) -t- j (Xf — X(,)]® 


/s = 


( 102 ) 


Ea [(Eim + Rf + Rb) + 3 (-X^iM + X/ -f Xfc)] 

-3 Em a [(E/ - Rb) + j (Xf - X^)] _ 

a^[(Ria+Rf+Rb) +3(Xis-\rXf+Xb)] [(Rm+Rf+Rb) 

+ 3 (Xm + X/ -|- Xi)] — o® [(E/ — Rb) + j (Xf — Xt)]® 

(103) 

Development of Torque and Output Equa/tions. 

The force exerted upon a conductor canying a cur¬ 
rent across a magnetic field is in a direction perpendic¬ 
ular to both the current and the field and has a" value 
expressed in absolute units of: 

Fa = Ba la la dyues (104) 

Ba - flux density in lines per sq. cm. 
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la = length .of conductor perpendicular to the flux, in 
cm. 

la — current in the conductor in abamperes. 

In the analysis of a-c. motors it is convenient to 
express the force or torque of a motor in terms of 
“Synchronous Watts.” 

Definition of Synchronous Wails. 

A synchronous watt of force or torque is that force 
or torque which applied at synchronous speed would 
deliver mechanical energy at the rate of one watt. 

The product of the force Fa, by the synchronous 
speed in cm. per second, 2/ X„, is the power in dynes 
per cm. per second (ergs per second). 

Po = 2 Ba lo Jfl Xo / ergs per second (105) 

In order to express the torque as the powa* in S3in- 
chronous watts it is necessary to multiply (105) by 
10“^. The performance of this operation together 
with the substitution of engineering units (inches and 
amperes) gives the equation: 

T' = 2Bl\fi 10"® synchronous watts (106) 

General Equation for Torque. 

The genial equation for the torque per inch of 
periphery may be expressed by substituting A $ for 
B Zand Aifor4. 

Ar = 2X/A'i>A410"® synchronous watts per in. (107) 
The total flux per inch of periphery is equal to the 
sum of the fluxes produced by both the M and S phase 
and the total primary current per inch of periphery is 
equal , to the sum of the primary currents of each of 
the phases. 

The equations for the torque per inch of periphery 
of an unbalanced two-phase motor is: 

A r=[A +A $6M+A 4>/sH- A $is][A iivi+A 4s]2 X/10"* 

= [(65)-I-(66)-h(67)-F(68)] [(lO)-l-(ll)] 2 X/IO"® 

(108) 

The integral of (108) with respect to x between 
limits of 0 and X produces the general equation for the 
torque per pole produced by an unbalanced two-phase 
motor. 


General Equation for the Torque of an Unbalanced Two- 
Phase Motor. 


T = 


Jm® [(B/ — Eb) "I" (Rf — Bi) cos 2 Cl) i 

— (Xf — Xi) sin 2 CO i] 

-|- Js® a® [(B/ — Bi) -[- (B/ — Bfc) cos 2 (fit -1- co i) 

- {Xf - Xi)^2{<i> + o> z)] 

-|- 2 Xm Xs a [Rf -f- B J sin <j> 


(109) 

Xm = effective current per conductor in the M phase. 
Is = effective current per conductor in the S phase. 

It will be noticed that some of the torque components 
are constant while others vary sinusoidally with the 
time at twice line frequency. Over a poiod of time 
corresponding to any number of complete cycles of the 


line voltage the alternating torques integrate to zero 
and the average torque is: 

To»b = [Xm®4'CI® Xg®] [By —B6]-f-2 Xm la a [B/-t-Bfc] sin 

( 110 ) 

The maximum value of the alternating torque is: 

T = 

Max 

V[Iu*+a'^Is*+2lM‘Ia^a^coa2<l>][{Rf-Riy+{Xf-Xiy] 

( 111 ) 

Output Equation for Unbalanced Two-Phase Motor. 

Since the torque is expressed in synchronous watts 
the output in watts is the product of the average torque 
by the speed in per unit of ssmchronous speed minus 
the friction loss. . 

W. 0. = {[ Xm® + n® Xg®] [B/ — Bii] 

-|- 2 Xm Xg a [Rf -}- Rb] sin </•} (1 — s) — Wf (112) 

Input of Unbalanced Two-Phase Motor. 

The input can be calculated as the sum of the 
products of the voltage impressed on each phase by 
the in-phase current plus the iron loss. 

Single-Phase and Balanced Two-Phase Equations. 

It is of interest to notice how the current and torque 
equations behave under the special conditions of single 
phase and balanced two-phase operation. 

When the following assumptions are made: 

Ea = +jEu 
a =1 
Bis = Bim 

Xis = XiM (113) 

Equations (102) and (103) reduce to: 

(Bim + 2 Rf) (XiM + 2 Xf) (^1^) 
Es 

“ (Bis + 2 B/) -f 3 {X^a + 2 Xf) 

which are the current equations for a balanced two- 
phase motor. 

If Bis be made very large (phase S open drcuited) 
the current/s becomes zero and the current /m becomes: 

^ (Bim + B/-f-Bi) H-J (XiM + X/-|-Xj) ^ 

which is the current equation for a single-phase induc¬ 
tion motor. 

If the assumptions of (113) and currents obtmned 
therefrom be applied to (109) the torque equation 
becomes: 

r = 2XM®(2B/) (117) 

which contains no alternating torque components and 
is the torque equation of a balanced two-phase motor. 

If la be made zero the torque equation becomes: 
r=XM®[(B/—B6)-|-(B/—B6 )cos2 ( 0 1— {Xf—Xb)sia2 co t] 

(118) 
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which is the torque equation of a single-phase induc¬ 
tion motor wherein the average torque is: 

Tavo = Im- (Rf - Rh) (119) 

and the maximum value of the alternating torque is: 


is generated in the M phase and the underseript M f' 
indicates that it is due to the forward flux product 
by the M phase. 

A = “In phase” component of M phase current 


' T- = V (Rf - RiY + (Xs - XiY (120) 

Max 

Equation (118) is particularly interesting in that it 
shows that one component of the alternating torque is 
proportional to the average or useful torque of the 
motor and, therefore, is not controllable by design. 
The other component is greatest at light loads and is 
subject to some control by design though an attempt 
at such control would probably be too costly for 
practical purposes. 

Capacitor Motor Equations. 

The equations for current and torque which have 
been developed for the unbalanced two-phase motor 
apply directly to a capacitor motor. Since the effect 
of the primary impedance is indistin^ishable from 
external series impedance, the effect of a capacitor in 
series with the S phase can be expressed by substituting 
for a* Ria and a® Zis the quantities a* Rib + Rc and 
a* Jf IS + Xc wherein: 

Re + 3 Xa - vector impedance of the capacitor unit 

( 121 ) 

If the above substitution be made and JEm be sub¬ 
stituted for Es, since both phases are connected across 
the same line, the current equations for a capacitor 
motor are: 

Im = Ejo. 


^ Fundamental conductors on S phase 

~ Fundamental conductors on M phase 

o* Ria - Primary resistance of iS phase 
0 “ Zis = Primary leakage reactance of S phase 
B = “Reactive” component of M phase current 

C = “In phase” component of total current 

Em. = Vector voltage impressed on primary of M 
phase 

Eg = Vector voltage impressed on primary of S 
phase 

F = “Reactive” component of total current 
h = “Reactive” component of 5 phase current 
/ = Vector total current 

/ = Effective value of total current 

/m = Vector M phase current 
Jm = Effective value of M phase current 
Is == Vector S phase current 

Is = Effective value of S phase current 
g = In-phase component of S phase current 
fiiM = Primary resistance of M phase 
Ra = Secondary resistance reduced to M phase 
Re = External resistance in series with S phase 

Rb = Apparent resistance to M phase backward 

field 

Rf =? Apparent resistance to M phase forward field 


[R, + a’‘ (Ria + fi/ + fit)] -f 3 [X, -f- (X,s + Xf + Xb)] + ja [(Rf - Rb) + 3 (Xj - Z,,)] 
{ [Re H- o» (Sis + Rf + Rb)] + 3 IXe + 0* (Zis + Xf + Xb)] } 

{ (Rim + R/ + Rb) + 3 (Xm + X/ •+• Zj)} - a® [(R/ - Ri) + j (Xf - Xi,)]^ 


Is = Em ■ 
I —Im +/s 


[(Rim + R/ + Rb) + 3 (Xm + X/+ Xt)] - 3 a [(Rf - R^) -f 3 (Xf - Xb)] 
{[Re H" a (Rjs "t" Rf -J- Rft)] -f- y [Xo -f- q* (Xis H- X/ -f- Xj)]} 

{ [Rim + R/ + Ri] + 3 (XiM + Xy. -h Xi)} - o® [(Rf - Rj) + j (Xf - Xfr)]= 


( 122 ) 

(123) 



[Ryj+(Ris -F R/ -f Rt ) -f Rim + R/+ Rj] +y[X« +a^ (Xis + Xf + X,,) + Xm + Xf + X,,] 
{[Rc + g* (Ris + R/ H- Ri)] -|- j [X, + g* (Xis + X/ -f- Xi)] ] 

[(Rim +Rf + Rb) + y (XiM + X/ + Xi)} - g* [(R, - Rj) + y (X/ - Xi)]* 


The torque Equation, (109), is unaffected by the 
intiwiuction of the capacitor and applies directly to a 
capacitor motor. 

Nomenclature 

The nomenclature has been systematically arranged 
by means of subscripts in such a way that the meaning 
of each symbol is apparent from its subscripts. For 
example, in Equation (17) of the appendix tiie i^bol 
^ appears. ThesubscriptAf indicates that the voltage 


(124) 

Tavo = Average value of developed torque 

Tbs = Standstill torque 

T~ = Maximum value of alternating torque 

Wf = Watts friction and windage loss 
Wi = Watts fundamental iron loss 
W.I. = Total watts input 
W. 0. = Net watts output 
.X^iM = Primary leakage reactance of M phase 
X 2 s= Secondary leakage reactance reduced to M 
phase 
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Xc = External reactance in series with S phase 

Xb = Apparent reactance to M phase backward 

field 

Xf = Apparent reactance to M phase forward field 
Xm = Magnetizing reactance of M phase 
<t> = Angle by which/s leads Im 

The following Nomenclature refers to the Appendix: 
Cm = M phase fundamental conductors per pole 
Cs = S phase fundamental conductors per pole 
Ca = Fundamental conductors per rotor phase per 
pole 

6 = Generated voltage 

E = Impressed voltage 

iu = Instantaneous value of M phase current 

is = Instantaneous value of S phase current 

I = Axial length of air gap section 

I /#2 = Total inductance per rotor phase 

m 2 = Niunber of rotor phases 

n = An arbitrary number denoting a particular phase 
P = Permeancepersquareinchof air gap, section 
R ^2 = Resistance per rotor phase 
s = Slip in per unit ef synchronism 
t = Time in seconds 

X = Distance in inches measured around periphoy 
of gap 
$ = Flux 

^ = Subscript denoting “per phase” quantities 

= Angle by which Is leads/Min time 
= Compare with Equations (50) and (51) 

— See Equations (50) and (51) 

X = Pole pitch in inches 

a = See Equation (21) 

A = A prefix indicating per inch of periphery. 
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Discussion 

THE CONDENSER MOTOR 

(Bailbt) 

THE FUNDAMENTAL THEORY OF THE CAPACITOR 

MOTOR 

(Spboht) 

THE REVOLVING FIELD THEORY OF THE 
CAPACITOR MOTOR • 

(Mobbili.) 

• New York, N. Y., Jan'caby 31, 1929 
C. R. Boothby t Professor Bailey in his paper has discusMd 
the starting and running performance of capacitor motors having 
an e<iual ■weight of "wire in both phases. Such a design ■wffl 
recjuire an expensive capacitor and the ma xim u m torque 'will 
injlgeneral be low. 


With these considerations in mind it will be found that if a 
greater percentage of the total copper is used in the main phase 
and a small percentage in the capacitor phase a more economical 
design •will be obtained. I have in a manner similar to Professor 
BaOey’s developed for such a •winding the equations for starting 
torque, maximum starting torque, and capacitor required to 
give maximum starting torque. These equations reduce to the 
same form as given by Professor Bailey when the assumption is 
made that the 'winding resistance and reactance •varies •with the 
square of the number of turns. These equations were developed 
brom 'the fundamental equations as used by Mr. Specht in his 
paper. The same notation is also used. 

r = 2.66 X P X 10-®!^ Ti ^ cos 

+ 7i» TuCos oz. ft. 

For cage rotor =* 0.636 

= <P2 -]r (<Pi + <Pic — 90) ^2 = ^2 T {<pi 4* <pic ““ 90) 

rp — P Ii I iti K r 2 ^ Sin (yi 4~ <pie) 
f 

Where r 2 = Main phase rotor resistance in terms of the primary. 

K — Ratio of effective turns in capacitor phase to effective 
turns in main phase. 

Making substitutions for h and lu and Sin. (^i + ^ic) 
l.BSPE^Kr^ _ RcX-R(Xc-C) 

f ^ [B*-b Y5][Bc*+(Yc-C)*l 

Where E — Line voltage 

R and X = Total resistance and reactance of main vending 

2 » Impedance of main winding 

Rc = Total resistiance in capacitor phase including 
capacitor 

X c - Total reactance of the capacitor winding only 

C — Reactance of capacitor in ohms 

Differentiating the above equation with respect to C setting 
equal to zero and solving for C we obtain the value of C to give 
maximum torque OR 

C„ox T. ~ Xc - ^ (.X ±i) 

For the capacitor motor the negative sign should be used and 
the equation becomes 

C,„cxT. - Yc-h-^(E - Y) 

Substituting'the value of C for maximum torque in the pre¬ 
vious equation for torque we obtain the maximum starting 
torque. 

0.944 

Tmax - f ■ Rci^ 

The starting torque is found to be directly propor¬ 

tional to the ratio of the windings and the secondary resistance 
and inversely proportional to the total resistance in the capacitor 
phase circuit also a function of the main winding impedance. 

The fact that the secondary resistance appears directly in 
the starting torque equation suggests that this torque 

may possibly be increased provided the secondary resistance is a 
small part of the total winding impedance. 

From this equaHon we see that the maximum torque is 
inversely proportional to the total resistance of the oapamtor 
phase circuits. When a capacitor with a transformer is used it 
is therefore of importance to keep the total losses in the trans- 
. former low. In case of extremely high starting-torque require¬ 
ments this may fix the size of the transformer required rather than 
the full load condition. In order to keep the effective resistance 
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of the capacitor low, it is an advantage to design the transformer 
with a small number of turns and high flux density as generally 
the copper loss will be red,uced faster than the iron loss is in¬ 
creased. If at normal voltage the flux density is just below the 
knee of the saturation curve then we may have a condition that 
when the applied voltage on the motor is increased the starting 
torque will be decreased. This is due to transformer magnetizing 
reactance balancing part of the condenser reactance resulting in a 
reduction in effective microfarads in the capacitor. 

In comparing the performance of a standard two-phase motor 
when operated from a two-phase supply with the performance of 
the same motor when operated with a capacitor from a single¬ 
phase supply it should be noted that only when the power factor 
of the two-phase motor is 71 per cent can we obtain the two-phase 
condition by means of a condenser. At other power factors we 
must be satisfied with either an unbalance in phase current or an 
unbal^ce in watts. This may become an important considera¬ 
tion with slow-speed motors having an inherently low power 
factor. 

P. L* Al|{er: For some years past the utility companies 
have been more and more insistently demanding lower starting 
currents for single-phase motors on house-lighting circuits. 
Lately the manufacturers of domestic appliances, especially 
refrigerators, have been asking for higher starting torques oh 
their motors. At the same time, the housewife has been insisting 
on quieter and quieter motors. And recently all of us have with 
one voice demanded that the motors shall not interfere with radio 
reception. Finally, the utility companies have come forward 
and set standards of performance that must be lived up to. 

Under aU this pressme of demands, the manufacturers have 
studied many different ways of improving their machines. 

The simple resistance split-phase motor cannot possibly meet 
the torque per ampere now demanded of high-quality motors. 
The repulsion-start commutator motor is all right there, but it 
has brushes which make noise and give radio interference, and 
may require servicing. To make such a motor fully satisfactory, 
it must be spring-mounted to reduce its vibration, enclosed to 
reduce brush noise, and provided with a small capacitor to remove 
radio interference. 

For all these difficulties, the capacitor motor appears the solu¬ 
tion. By proper design, and by the use of a sufficient capacity, 
any reasonable starting characteristics, maximum output, and 
power factor can be secured. Also, the motor vibration is 
greatly reduced, radio interference is eliminated, and servicing, 
except of bearings, becomes unnecessary. 

The three papers here presented show that, differ as we may 
in our points of view, the manufacturers now agree that all 
important characteristics of the capacitor motor can be predicted 
with reasonable accuracy, whatever the motor speed, and what¬ 
ever the degree of unbalance. 

Although the present high cost of capacitors will limit the 
application of the new motor for a time, it will undoubtedly find 
a field of usefulness wherever the value of superior performance is 
appreciated. I believe, therefore, that these papers mark the 
opening of a new era in single-phase motor development. 

H. C. Louis: As an operating man, I -wish to express ap¬ 
preciation of the development of the capacitor motor which has 
some very decided advantages. It is desired, however, to call 
attention to some of its limitations. It has many of the ad¬ 
vantages claimed for it, but in most of these papers, and in many 
of the claims, it has usually been compared witti split-phase 
motors. 

For example, on the question of startiug current, Mr. Morrill 
mentioned that it has only 30 to 50 per cent more starting current. 
This difference may be great enough in some cases to make it a 
bad application. 

We had a partieifiar ease where a motor was claimed to be 
noisy by the customer, and we tried to replace it with a capacitor 
motor. Just this difference of 30 to 50 per cent made it im¬ 


possible to use it in this particular location because it would have 
blown fuses. 

I should like to ask if it is really an inherent or a necessary 
part of the design to have 30 or 50 per cent more starting current. 
In other words, if you compare this with a commutator motor 
where the brushes remain on the commutator, you will find it 
does not show up as well, as these have very good characteristics. 

The question of condenser life is also raised. Trouble has been 
experienced with condenser failure. Can these be built to give 
satisfactory life without excessive cost? 

A* Nyman; There is a large degree of misunderstanding 
on the rating of condensers. Particular condensers suitable for 
this work would be the paper or the electrolytic condenser. 

The electrolytic condensers are of the liquid or the dry type, 
and the dry type is just beginning to be produced on a scientific 
basis. The electrolytic condenser has the advantage of very 
large capacity, but it has a disadvantage at the present time of 
very high losses. “It is very suitable for filtering service on low 
voltages where there are only small arC. components and their 
losses are important., For capacitor motors I do not believe 
the electrolytic is suitable. 

The paper condenser resembles cables with regard to one 
feature, and that is the life. It is known from cable practise 
and it has been established with the condenser of the p^tper 
insulation type that the life is very much dependent on voltage. 
The life of a paper condenser varies as an exponential function 
of the voltage supplied to it. 

If you rate the condenser conservatively, the life may be 
approximately eight years or ten years. If you double the volt¬ 
age the life will be reduced considerably. 

Now, on some capacitor motors the voltage on the condenser is 
doubled during starting. Therefore, in figuring out a condenser 
suitable for a capacitor motor you have to take into account the 
reduced life during the starting period and subtract that part 
of the reduction of life from the final life of a condenser as deter¬ 
mined by the operating voltage. 

The only consideration really necessary for a suitable con¬ 
denser for capacitor motors is that its rating is conservative. 
A conservatively rated paper condenser will give long service for 
a capacitor motor. 

E- G. Michelsen and L. F. Hemphill: The reversing 
characteristics of capacitor motors are discussed in Professor 
Bailey’s paper and a test curve is included showing positive 
torques at slips greater than unity indicating the reversibility of 
the motor. This invites a discussion as to just what conditions 
are necessary to produce a positive torque curve. 

It is self-evident that a capacitor motor is not necessarily 
reversible since the value of the condensive reactance used in 
series with the starting winding may be increased and as this 
value approakfiies infinity, the performance of the motor ap¬ 
proaches that of a straight single-phase motor. Reversibility 
is therefore a function of the reactance employed in series with 
the starting winding. 

Fig. 1 herewith shows two complete torque curves over the 
range of plus to minus synchronism. Curve No. 1 is for a motor 
using a relatively high condensive reactance wherein the torque 
characteristic similates that of a single-phase motor and is not 
reversible except at very low speeds, the effect of the load torque 
being neglected. Curve No. 2 is the result of employing a 
considerably lower value of condensive reactance in conjunction 
with the-same motor and shows the motor to be completely re¬ 
versible at all speeds independently of load torques. The trend 
of the curves for intermediate values of external reactance may 
be readily visualized. 

The variation of the reversing torque with respect to the* value 
of ext^al reactance suggests a study of this effect at the speed 
at which it is desired to reverse the motor. The speed cor¬ 
responding to a slip of 196 per cent has been chosen for this pur¬ 
pose, it being assumed that the motor is to be reversed at full 
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' load speed. Fig. 2 herewith shows the torque curve as a function 
of the external reactance at this speed. The curve has a resonant 
characteristic, the maximum torque occurring at a value of 
condensive reactance somewhat higher than that required to 
render the starting circuit resonant. The range of reversibility 
extends from an inductive reactance of 22 ohms to a condensive 
reactance of 42 ohms for the motor considered. Values of 
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Fig. 1 —Calculated for M-Hf. Capacitor Motor 

Slip varied from '’0” to “2” 
constants 

i?iM * 2.02 XiM = 2.79 Xm « 33.4 

“2.06 X 2 “ 1.06 a * 1.18 

Jiia *5.12 Xu « 2.31 

/(5^ « 3 ^ 14,6.-172 

reactance, either condensive or inductive, in excess of those 
mentioned result in negative torques and the motor will not 
reverse if the load torque and friction are neglected but will 
continue to operate in the same direction but with impaired 
characteristics. The addition of load and friction torques will, 
of course, increase the range of reversibility. 



Fig. 2 


Certain other factors will also enter to affect the reversing 
torque such as secondary resistance, the ratio of turns on the 
two quadrature windings, and the relative weights of copper in 
the tvfo windings. The effects of these quantities are relatively 
unimportant compared to the effect of the external reactance and 
the scope of discussion is therefore confined to this latter 


quantity. 

The curves shown are 


based entirely on calculated values, the 


methods embodied in Mr. Morrill’s paper having been employed. 
Past experience with the use of this method by the writers has 
led to very accurate results and we have every confidence in the 
correctness of the values herein given despite the fact that no 
confirming tests have been made. 

We may conclude from the above that the capacitor motor is 
not inherently reversible but that its characteristics in this 
regard are dependent upon the design of the motor, the value of 
external reactance used during the reversing process being the 
predominant factor. The values of reactance normally used 
during the starting period with motors designed for heavy 
starting duty fall in the range of reversibility- The same is not 
true for motors designed for light starting duty as such motors 
are very likely to fall outside of the reversible range. 

A. G. Oehler: Assuming that the demand for the capacitor 
motor is proportional to that of the more common types of 
single-phase motors now in service, what increase in cost can we 
reasonably expect for this type of motor? Also, to what range 
of sizes is such a motor applicable? 

W. I. Slichters The motor has had to wait for the develop¬ 
ment of a reliable capacitor of reasonable bulk and cost. Radio 
has given much material stimulation to the building of condensers 
and I have noticed that we are getting much better condensers 
for our laboratories than used to be the case. If the condenser 
' can be relied upon this new motor wiU supersede the commutator 
single-phase motor which is now necessary when much starting 
torque is required of a single-phase motor, since the brush-lifting 
and commutator-short-circuiting mechanism is liable to mechani¬ 
cal troubles which cause it to fail occasionally, particularly in 
those eases where there is no experienced help in attendance. 

I believe that the time has come when the capacitor is more 
reliable than the brush-lifting mechanism. 

H. C. Specht: Professor Bailey certainly deserves much 
credit for presenting a paper that gives a picture of various 
perforniance by test with a capacitor motor. Unfortunately, 
however, all tests and conclusions are based on motors with equal 
amount of copper in both phases and the same distribution and 
winding turns of 1:1 and 2:1. This, however, is not the most 
economical design for the majority of applications. 

In making a comparison of starting amperes with a two-phase 
motor the author apparently adds the currents of a two-phase 
motor numerically. This, however, does not seem to be fair. 
It would have been more correct to base such comparison on the 
amount of copper in the line which is required to give the same 
line drop. Also the comparison of power factor under running 
conditions with a two-phase motor is not fair for the same reason. 
Such a statement might give the impression that the capacitor 
motor is superior to a two-phase motor. It should be borue iu 
mind, moreover, that the capacitor motor has less pull-out torque 
and is much higher in cost than a two-phase motor. Conse- 
sequently there would be no excuse to recommend a capacitor 
motor in a case where a two-phase circuit is available. In 
Fig. 2 is shown a reversing switch. This simple arrangement is 
possible only if both stator windings are identical. 

It is stated in the paper that the capacitor voltage reaches its 
TyiffivlnT^iTn value at resonance. This happens sooner because with 
the increase in capacity the capacitance in ohms decreases in the 
inverse ratio and the current increases more slowly. 

In Fig. 17 the speed curves of the motor with 311 and 252 
iit» cross over at a certain speed and at higher speeds in both 
directions of rotation the smaller capacity gives more torque. 
This seems to be due to the great unbalance or the circulating 
current. I should appreciate it if the author will give his ex¬ 
planation of this peculiar characteristic. 

P. H. Rutherford: The cost of the capacitor motor is 
rather hard to determine because of the fact that there is not a 
large production at tiie present time. If the public demands 
it and there is a lai^e production, then there is a possibility 
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of making tliem at somewhere near the cost of the repulsion type 
of motor. 

I don’t believe anybody has spoken about the pull-up torque. 
Really the pull-up torque in refrigeration work is more important 
than the starting torque. The capacitor motor has a great deal 
better puU-up torque than the repulsion-induction motor. 

.B* W. Jones: Assuming that more capacity is used for the 
starting condition than is used for the running, it follows that a 
switching operation is neoessaiy. The first question is, is it 
best to control this switching operation as a function of speed, 
or as a function of time? Also, assuming that this switching 
operation is made before the speed has reached the required 
value, what will be the shape bf the speed-torque curve? 

P- S. Greater: I have an impression that the field for this 
motor will be in the small sizes. Here the matter of cost will be 
important. It seems agreed that the cost of this type will be 
considerably higher for some time to come than the cost of 
competitive types. Hence, it would seem that the motor can be 
sold only on one or both of two bases, (a) freedom from radio 
interference, a very important matter in many communities, (b) 
quietness of operation. 

Second, the question of starting demand has been mentioned 
several times. If, as stated above, the field for this motor is in 
the small sizes, is this question of starting current really important? 

This leads me to ask another question somewhat apart from 
the subject of these papers but suggested by the discussion. Are 
not the limits of starting demand, etc., as specified by the utilities, 
“too severe? The larger companies seem to be going to combined 
light and power primaries. In general, that means increased 
capacity per feeder. It would seem then that a larger starting 
demand could be handled. In that event, the increased starting 
demand of the capacitor motor would not appear to be a detri¬ 
ment to its use. Our laboratory is supplied from one of these 
feeders. So far 50-kv-a. swings have not, to my knowledge, 
produced complaints. 

A more liberal policy in this matter would have large economic 
significance, to the power company, to the manufacturer, and to 
the user of electrical energy. This fact alone demands the most 
careful consideration of the general policy. 

&• F* Bailey: The principal question raised in the discussion 
is that of the cost of the capacitpr motor, compared with the cost 
of other types of single-phase motors. The motor itself is cheap; 
most of the added cost is in the condenser. The capacitance 
must be large if considerable starting torque is to be developed. 
The capacitance needed for running is comparatively small. 

As pointed out by Mr. Nyman, electrolytic condensers are 
cheap, but there is a considerable loss of power in them. By 
suitable design, these losses have been greatly reduced. They 
are still too .great to allow the use of an electrolytic condenser 
during normal running of the motor. They are, however, 
entirely suitable for use during starting. They are built com¬ 
pletely sealed, so that they are as dry as a so-called dry cell. 
In actual seiwice they give less trouble than paper condensers. 

Reliability of paper condensers is a matter of manufacturing 
methods and the use of sufficient dielectric material. As the 
demand grows the cost will doubtless become less and their 
reliability will become greater. This is what has happened in the 
ease of the condensers used in automobile ignition. 

Another phase of the cost question should not be overlooked. 

If we consider the entire cost of a motor installation, the con¬ 
denser motor is probably cheaper than the usual repulsion- 
induction motor. The entire cost includes the transmission lines, 
transformers, generators, switches, and local wiring. Each of 
these elements costs less for condenser motors. I have figures 


from a source in which I had great confidence, indicating that the 
central station can save from $10 to $20 per motor if condenser 
motors are used instead of the usual type. These figures ai'C 
based upon refrigerator motors of the usual characteristics. 
This saving will more than make up the difference in price be¬ 
tween the two motors. The difficulty is that this saving does not 
directly affect the customer although undoubtedly in the long run 
he will benefit by it, and yet he must pay the bill in the first 
instance. If there were some practicable w'^ay in which this 
saving could be passed over to the customer I believe the capaci¬ 
tor motor would immediately dominate the field in many appli¬ 
cations, notably domestic refrigeration. 

H. C. Specht: In closing the discussion I wish to say a few 
words to the points of radio interference and quietness in opera¬ 
tion which Professor Creager has just brought out. I believe 
there is practically no radio interference either on the repulsion 
start induction motor or on the capacitor motor. Only at the 
start the repulsion induction motor may cause slight radio 
interference and so will the capacitor motor when the transfer 
switch operates. 

As far as the magnetic noise of the capacitor motor is concerned 
it may be said that this motor is very slightly quieter than the 
repulsion induction motor due to the revolving field. However, 
this should be no argument in favor of the capacitor motor 
because the difference is too small and it is no more difficult to 
make the repulsion induction motor quiet enough for domestic 
service than it is to make the capacitor motor quiet. 

The two real good features which speak most favorably for 
the capacitor motor are the good pull-up torque and the improved 
power factor and efficiency. 

W. J. Morrill: One question has been asked concerning tli€> 
starting current of the capacitor motor and another concerning the 
cost. These two questions are interrelated, because the starting- 
current limit determines the size and the cost of the capacitor. 
If the power companies decide that certain current limits must 
prevail, and the device manufacturer needs a certain amount 
of torque, then the motor manufacturer necessarily has to apifiy 
a capacitor which meets those two specifications. 

It IS difficult to say what will be the ultimate cost of the capaci¬ 
tor motor compared with the cost of its competitive motors, 
because, as Mr. Rutherford has stated, we have not had sufficient 
production experience on capacitor motors. There have been 
great strides made in the reduction of cost since the motor was 
first initiated, and we hope that the future will bring forth still 
further. Roughly, at the present time, it would appear the cost 
should be in the neighborhood of 25 or 30 per cent more than for 
a motor of similar characteristics of a competitive type. 

I was interested in Mr. Speoht’s suggestion that perhaps a 
small motor should have a small formula. With small motors 
^e most accurate formulas should be used because they are built 
in large quantitites, and it is necessary to secure the ultimate in 
the matter of reduction in cost. 

As far as the sizes of capacitor motors are concerned, that is a 
matter of demand. Probably in the larger sizes we sha ll always 
have polyphase current available, and there is no need for a 
single-phase motor where a polyphase current is available. 

The question of changing connections has been considered from 
a^ number of angles. It can be done by means of current varia¬ 
tion and by means of speed, but it seems the most fundamental 
change is that by means of speed because the torque character¬ 
istic in reference to speed is always the same. Other means can 
be used for special reasons, but in the usual case, the speed 
method is the best method. 
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phase induction motors suitable for starting at full voltage. The consider special types designed to obtain low starting currents 
running and starting characteristics of these types are considered by the use of wound rotors, ^ntrifugal switches, or other moving 
as well as the influence of the permissible starting current values parts. 


Importance op Line Start Motors 
ANY manufacturers of polyphase squirrd-cage 
induction motors in the integral horsepower 
sizes have now added to thdr other products, 
a modified form of squirrel-cage motor in which the 
starting current is reduced below that of the standard 
squirrel-cage motor. The reduction in starting current 
is sufficient to warrant the power companies throughout 
this country to permit the starting of these motors 
directly across the line without the use of a starting 
compensator. This type of motor is now sold imder a 
variety of trade names, such as line-start motors, 
auto-start motors, double-deck motors, double squirrd- 
cage motors, high-reactance motors, etc. 

Because the use of this motor makes unnecessary the 
purchase and maintenance of a starting compensator, 
the popularity of the type is assured. The extent to 
which the standard squirrel-cage motor is already 
superseded indicates the popularity which the line-start 
motor will have in the future. 

It will be the purpose of this paper to examine the 
running and starting characteristics of the line-start 
motor and to compare these characteristics with those 
of the standard squirrel-cage motor. Power factor 
and efficiency will be considered as well as the effect of 
the reduction in starting current on the starting torque 
and the TnaxiTmim running torque which are available. 

High-Resistance and High-Reactance Motors 
Relation op Maximum Torque to Starting Current 

Line-start motors are of two fundamental types, 
differing in the manner in which the starting current is 
reduced below that of the standard squirrel-cage inotor. 
These types may properly be called the high-reactance 
type and the high-resistance type. 

The high-resistance line-start motor may be con¬ 
sidered as derived from the standard squirrel-cage 
motor by a reduction in the total amount of magnetic 
flux per pole, i. e., by an increase in the number of turns 
per coil in the stator winding. The starting current will 
vary inversely as the square of the munber of turns per 
stator coil. At the same time the starting torque and 
the mH’timiim irunning torque will be reduced in the 
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same proportion. The starting torque may be increased 
again to any desired value within limits by decreasing 
the size of the rotor bars but this leaves the amoimt of 
maximum torque tmaffected since in an induction motor 
the maximum torque is independent of the rotor resis¬ 
tance, the latter serving only to determine the slip of the 
motor at which maximum torque occurs. In the high- 
resistance type of motor, therefore, the maximmn torque 
and the starting currmit are quite closely proportional, 
any reduction in starting current resulting in a corre¬ 
sponding reduction in maximum torque. 

In the design of ,a high-reactance line-start motor, 
the starting current is limited by increasing the leakage 
reactance of the motor. This is usually done by pro¬ 
viding for each rotor bar a leakage path of compara¬ 
tively low reluctance. If both the rotor and stator 
resistance wo’e zero the starting current would be 
exactly inversely proportional to the leakage reactance. 
Actually the starting current will not decrease as rapidly 
as the leakage reactance is increased, due to the effect 
of resistance, but the departure from proportionality 
is not wide. In the same way, the maximum running 
torque which the motor will develop is approximately 
inversdy proportional to the leakage reactance. In 
the high-reactance type of motor as well as in the high- 
resistance motor, therefore, the starting ciurent and the 
maximum running torque are roughly proportional. 

It follows that for both types of motors, the minimum 
starting current for which they can be designed depends 
upon the TTninimum value of the maximum torque which 
is accepted as a standard for general purpose motors. 
This is a matter for combined opinion to settle. 

At the present time 200 pa* cent maximum torque is 
conceded to be high enough for general purpose applica¬ 
tions. This amount of torque is sufficient to insure 
that at 90 per cent voltage the motor will be able to 
sustain satisfactorily an overload oil 25 per cent for at 
least a short period of time and without stalling. Many 
motor manufacturers have stipulated in the past that 
standard squirrel-cage motors should be capable of this 
performance and it seems reasonable, therefore, to apply 
this same stipulation to any line-start motor deagned 
to replace a standard squirrel-cage motor and com¬ 
pensator. 

It is found by experience that high-reactance line- 
start motors built to have a starting current of 6 
amperes per hp. on a 440-volt 60-cyeIe circuit will 
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develop 200 per cent maximum torque with a slight 
margin and will have efficiencies comparing favorably 
with those of standard motors. This value of starting 
currentrepresentsthereforeaminimumvalue for general- 
purpose line-start motors. 

Only motors for use in special applications where the 
torque requirements and voltage conditions are defi¬ 
nitely known justify any lower value. 

Such special applications exist in the driving of 
centrifugal fans and pumps. In these cases overload¬ 
ing the motor is not a likely occurrence and 200 per cent 
maximum torque is more than ample to take care of 
any low-voltage condition. For these eases line-start 
motors are built witii starting currents as low ^ 4 
amperes per hp. at 440 volts. Such motors will develop 
from 150 per cent to 160 per cent maximum torque and 
because their maximum torque is low they are usually 
specifically designated as “limited maximum torque” 
motors. The starting torque which they will develop is 
also limited, averaging from 76 per cent to 100 per cent 
of full-load torque and seldom exceedingthelatter figure. 
Because their torque is low, these motors must be applied 
with care for a combination of low line voltage and over¬ 
load would stall the motor. 

The maximum torque obtainable ■with the high-resis¬ 
tance t 3 q)e motor is slightly higher than that of the high- 
reactance motor for the same starting torque and 
current. In spite of this it is not practicable to reduce 
the starting current of the high-resistance type motor 
below 6 amperes per hp. at 440 volts, owing to the sacri¬ 
fice in efficiency involved and ■the resulting increase in 
heating of the motor. 

Limitations of Size op Line-Start Motors 
The relation existing between amperes per hp. of 
starting current and msiximum torque given in the 
preceding paragraphs is approximate only, but within 
^e range of its approximation the relationship is 
independent of the motor size. If 6 amperes per hp. 
at 440 volts was an acceptable value of starting current 
for line-start motors irrespective of size, it would be 
possible to develop a line of general purpose line-start 
motors with 200 per cent maximimi torque in any size 
requested. Actually this is not the case. 

The most widely accepted rules regulating starting 
currents for 60-cycle circuits, the so-called “N. E. L. A. 
rules,” are on a sliding scale, ■the permissible starting 
CTirrents becoming more stringent for the bigbpr hp. rat¬ 
ings. This imposes a definite limit to the size of a line- 
start motor which can develop 200 per cent ma-rinnim 
■torque and still meet the starting current prescribed by 
these rules. 

The N. E. L. A. rules comprise a set of recommenda¬ 
tions drawn up by a subcommittee of the N. E. L. A. 
in 1923. Although never accepted officially by the 
N. E. L. A. these recommendations are recognized as 
good practise by many power companies. The 
N. E. L. A. rules in this way have grown to be an 


accepted standard recognized by the motor manufac¬ 
turer and the power company alike. 

Table I is an extract from the N. E. L. A. rules show¬ 
ing the prescribed starting current for three-phase motors 
on 440-vcdt 60-cycle circuits. For other voltages and 
for two-phase savice, the rules prescribe starting 
currents which in each case amount approximately in 
kv-a. to the kv-a. represented by the currents in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Horsepower 

Starting current 
3-phase—440 volts 
60-cycles 

3 

30 

5 

43.3 


68 

10 

70.6 

16 

98.6 

20 

125 

30 

180 

40 

190 

50 

200 

100 

400 


The stringency of the rules at higher horsepowers 
will be noticed. Thus a 10-hp. motor is allowed a 
starting current of 7.06 amperes per hp., a 30-hp. 
motor is allowed 6 amperes per hp., and any motor 
above 50 hp. is allowed a starting current of only 4 
amperes per hp. 

What this actually represents may be better ap¬ 
preciated by referring to Table II, which shows the 
percentage of full-load current which these various 
starting currents represent. The power factors and 
efficiencies are taken from the recent N. E. M. A. 
recommendations for aix-pole, 60-eycle, squirrel-cage 
motors. 


TABLE II 


Hp. 

Eff, 

P. P. 

Full-load 
current at 
440 volts 

N. B. L. A. 

Per cent 
starting 
current 

10 

85.6 

85 

14 

70,6 

603 

30 

88.0 

88 

40 

180. 

450 

60 

80.0 

89.6 

62 

200. 

322 


It is e'vident from these figures that general purpose 
line-start motors designed to comply with the N. E. L. A. 
rules and to have 200 per cent maximum torque are 
limited to motors of 30 hp. and smaller. 

Several manufacturers now list, in addition, line-start 
motors having ratings above 30 hp. and designed to 
have a starting current of 6 amperes per hp. at 440 
volts. This value of starting current is above the 
N. E. L. A. recommendation but there are probably 
places in which such motors might be started across 
the line ■without objection, as for example, in centaal 
stations. 

“Liinited maximum torque” motors may be built to 
comply ■with the N. E. L. A. rules in any horsepower 
rating desired. 
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Normal and High Starting Torque Motors 
Line-start motors of two varieties are now built as 
standardized products in sizes from 5 hp. to 30 hp,, 
differentiated from one another by the amount of 
starting torque developed. These are known as 
“normal-torque” motors and “high-torque” motors. 
Although differing in starting torque, both kinds of 
motors for the same rating are designed to have the 
same starting current, i. e., the N. E. L. A. recom¬ 
mendation for that horsepower. 

Normal-torque line-start motors may be of either 
the high-resistance or the high-reactance t 3 q)e but high- 
torque motors are always of the high-reactance tsrpe. 

The normal-torque motor has a starting torque of 
about 150 per cent of full-load torque. This is slightly 
higher than that developed by a standard squirrel- 
cage motor when started on the 80 per cent tap of a 
starting compensator. The normal-torque motor is 
therefore applicable for general purpose work and is 



a. Current curve—Standard saulrrel-cage inotor 

b. Torque curve—Standard squirrel-cage motor 

c: Torque curve—^High-torque high-reactance motor 

rf. Torque curve—Normal-torque high-reactance motor 

e. Current curve—^Normal-torque and high-torque high-reactance 

motor 

intended to be a substitute for the squirrel-cage motor 
and compensater. 

The high-torque motor is designed to have from 225 
per cent to 250 per cent starting torque and fills the 
special torque requirements of such loads as ammonia 
compressors, cOTtain chain conveyers, and other ap¬ 
plications where the torque requirements are severe 
at starting. 

Comparative torque curves of a typical high-torque 
and normal-torque line-start motor are shown in Fig. 1, 
Both of the line-start motors are of the high-reactance 
type. A speed-torque curve of a standard squirrel- 
cage motor of the same rating is also added for com¬ 
parison. Both the current and the torque curves are 
for full terminal voltage. The current curves for the 
normal-torque and high-torque motors are practically 
identical and for this reason a single cimve has been 
drawn for the two motors. 


Historically, the “high-torque” motor was first of 
the present line-start motors to find extensive industrial 
application. Designed as a double squirrel-cage or 
Boucherot motor with 225 per cent to 250 per cent 
starting torque, it was first applied industrially as a 
substitute for the slip-ring induction motor used until 
then for compressor drive. 

At the same time it was foimd that the starting 
cmrent of the double squirrel-cage motor, although 
not as low as that of the slip-ring motor with resistance, 
was appreciably lower than that of a standard squirrel- 
cage motor of the same rating. With the formulation 
of the N. E. L. A. recommendations previously men¬ 
tioned, the small double squirrel-cage motor was en¬ 
dowed with the further advantage of not requiring a 
starting compensator. This economy led to the high- 
torque motor being installed in many places where the 
starting torque available from the motor was far in 
excess of the requirements of the load. In other words, 
in many installations, the attribute for which the high- 
torque motor was originally designed, that is, its high 
starting torque, was subordinated to the fact that the 
motor required no compensator. In these cases of 
misapplication considerable gains in efficiency and 
power factor could have been made by designing the 
motor for a lower starting torque. 

There was an evident need for a motor having a 
starting current as low as that of the high-torque 
motor and with a starting torque equal to that of a 
squirrel-cage motor and compensator. Such motors 
are now available in the “normal-torque” motors. 

That the development of the normal-torque motor 
has come about in this way is somewhat unfortunate. 
It seems destined eventually to supersede the standard 
squirrel-cage motor and compensator in many places. 
At the same time high-torque motors are still applied 
in many instances where normal-torque motors would 
do the work. This misapplication is delaying the 
time when the production of normal-torque motors will 
be swelled to the point where the manufacturers can 
invest in them the tool and die equipment needed to 
bring down their cost to that of the standard squirrel- 
cage motor of the same rating. 

The High-Reactance Type op Line-Start Motor 

The majority of both normal- and high-torque line- 
start motors are of the high-reactance type. The 
reduction of the starting current bdow that of the stand¬ 
ard squirrel-cage motor is effected by inCTeasingin some 
way the leakage reactance of the motor. Usually the 
leakage reactance of the rotor bars is increased, although 
the same results may be obtained by increasing tiie 
reactance of the rotor end rings. For reasons which 
follow, it is not practicable to increase the reactance of 
the stator unless a very low starting torque is all that is 
necessary. 

.Consider, as-an example, a standard squirrel-cage 
polyphase induction motor having a starting current 
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of 760 per cent of full load current and a starting torque 
of 200 per cent of full load torque at normal voltage. 
If it is assumed that for the particular motor in ques¬ 
tion the N. E. L. A. starting cuirent is 450 per cent of 
full load current, the rotor reactance, if increased suf¬ 
ficiently to reduce the starting current to 450 per cent, 
would as a result reduce the starting torque to 

/4.50 \* 

X 200% = 72% 

assuihing the rotor resistance to be unchanged. In 
order to obtain the 150 per cent starting torque which 
is considered necessary for a normal-torque motor it 
would be necessary to increase the rotor resistance by 

1.60% 

= 210% or by 360% for a high-torque motor. 

If we further assume that the slip at full load was 2.5 per 
cent for the standard motor, the slip of the normal torque 



!Piq. 2—Foub Types op Rotob Slots 

motor would be 2.1 x 2.6% = 5.3%, representing an 
objectional d^reciation of about 2.5 per cent in the 
full load efficiency of the motor. 

It is not necessary, however, to increase the running 
resistance of the . rotor in order to obtain the heeded 
starting torque. When the rotor is at standstill the 
frequency of the current in a rotor bar is the same as the 
line frequency. When, however, the rotor has accele¬ 
rated to its full load speed tire frequency of the rotor 
current is reduced to a very low value. If the rotor 
bars are so made that with ^e high frequmiQr existing 
at starting eddy currents are induced, the equivalsat 
mcrease in resistance due to these eddy currents appears 
as additional starting torque although the running 
resistance of the rotor has not been increased and the 
full load efficiency is but little affected.' 

The designer’s problem in laying out either a normal- 


torque or a high-torque high-reactance motor therefore 
consists in designing a rotor bar or combination of bars 
which will have sufficient reactance to limit the starting 
current to the proper value, will give rise to enough 
eddy-current loss at starting to raise the starting torque 
to the desired value, will give good miming efficiency, 
and will have as high a maximum torque and full 
load power factor as is consistent with the other 
conditions. . 

Choice op High-Reactance Rotor Slots 

The methods for obtaining additional rotor resistance 
at starting are for the most part well known. Fig. 2 
contains schematic drawings of four types of con- 
stmction which will give the desired results. They 
are: 

Fig. 2a This represents the well known deep bar in 
which the high reactance of the lower portion of the bar 
caus^ the cuirent density to increase at the top of 
the bar when the frequency is increased, even though 
the total net load current in the bar is imchanged. 

Fig. 2b This is a modification of the deep bar in 
which the lower portion of the deep bar is contracted to 
form the T-shaped bar in the figure. This may well be 
called a T-bar. 

Fig. 2c This is the double squirrel-cage , slot of the 
Boucherot motor. It may be considered as a develop¬ 
ment from the deep bar in which the reactance of the 
lower portion of the deep bar is pmposely greatly 
inCTeased by the introduction of the selective leakage 
path. The upper bar in the slot has a high resistance; 
the lower bar has a low resistance. 

Fig. 2d The slot shown in Fig. 2d is similar to the 
slot for the T-bar but in this case the upper bar is 
idle, i. e., it is not connected to the end ring and the net 
current which it carries is zero. At starting, however, 
the leakage fiux crossing the idle bar due to the current 
in the active bar induces heavy circulating currents in 
the idle bar. 

i 

These four alternatives represent the principal choices 
open to the designer, although they by no means cover 
all of the possibilities. Among others, many ingenious 
arrangements have been devised for inducing eddy 
currents in the end rings rather than in the rotor bars. 
This method, although accomplishing the result in 
high-speed motors, is open to the objection that in 
low-speed motors the end rings contribute very little 
to the total resistance of the rotor. In addition, the 
introduction of any appreciable e. m. f. in the end ring 
makes it necessary to insulate the rotor bars in the 
slot in order to prevent short circuiting through the 
punchings. 

Which of the alternatives in Fig. 2 represents the 
wisest choice? This depends upon the relative magni¬ 
tude of what may be called the “incremental reactance" 
of each of these slots. When the motor in question 
has reached its full load speed and the rotor frequency 
is very low, the rotor current divides in inverse pro- 
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portion to the resistance of each individual axial fila¬ 
ment of the rotor bar. At standstill, however, the 
current in the bar redistributes in a different manner 
and it is a fundamental fact that the leakage inductance 
of a bar of this kind is lower at fundamental frequency 
than it would be at the very low frequency obtained 
while running. Stated in other words, the leakage 
inductance of the rotor and hence the leakage reactance 
of the motor as a whole referred to the primary in¬ 
creases as the motor comes up to speed. This increase 
is the “incremental reactance” of the motor. 

Since the maximum torque of the line start motor is 
decreased below that of the standard squirrel-cage 
motor by the additional rotor reactance required to 
limit the starting current, any further increase in the 
leakage reactance due to the “incremental reactance” 
means a further reduction in maximum torque. The 
desiguCT’s problem, therefore, consists in designing a 
slot which will have at standstill the proper leakage 
reactance, the proper a-c. to d-c. resistance ratio, and 
will at the same time have a minimum incremental 
reactance. 

Some of the possibilities of Mg. 2 possess certain, 
advantages over others. The deep bar is a poor choice 
as its incremental reactance is extremely high for very 
moderate values of a-c. to d-c. resistance ratio. This is 
due to the crowding of the current to the top of the slot 
where the reactance is lowest. 

The idle bar is a much more “efficient” producer of 
eddy currents. This is readily appreciated since the 
idle bar permits the production of the same eddy cur¬ 
rents as would exist in the top portion of a deep bar and 
at the same time restricts the load current to the lower 
bar where the reactance is high. This tsrpe of con¬ 
struction is particularly adaptable to high-speed motors 
of high horsepower rating where it is desired to increase 
the torque per ampere at starting as much as possible 
and at the same time avoid the mechanical complexity 
of a double-squirrel-cage with double end rings. 

The T-bar has a low incremental reactance when it is 
desired to combine moderate values of resistance ratio, 
with a considerable value of rotor reactance. It is 
particularly suited to the cast aluminum t 3 ^e of rotor 
construction and is often used for line-start motors for 
pump drive under 30 hp. in size and requiring not more 
than 100 per cent startiiig torque. 

When it is necessary to get high values of resistance 
ratio with rather low values of rotor reactance the 
double squirrel-cage slot has the lowest incremental 
reactance of these four choices. 

Besides having a low incremental reactance the 
double squirrel-cage slot possesses a very important 
advantage in that all of the bar is effective in providing 
the double squirrel-cage effect, the projection of the 
bar at the ends of the motor as wdl as the portion in 
the air ducts being just as effective as the portion in 
the slot. This follows from tiie fact that ^y division 


of ciurent between the top and bottom bars which 
exists at one point of the rotor slot must exist through¬ 
out the bar length. 

In the case of the other three alternative, however, 
the resistance ratio of the portion of the bar embedded 
in the slot is higher than the resistance ratio of the 
rotor as a whole since the end rings and bar extensions 
contribute a constant resistance independent of fre¬ 
quency, no eddy current effect being present in them. 
A high resistance ratio is always associated with a high 
incremental reactance, so that for a givenresistance ratio 
of the rotor as a whole, the advantage of the double 
squirrel-cage slot is evident. This advantage may be 
further increased by providing separate end rings for 
the top and bottom bars. 

Mg. 3 shows rotor punchings from avariety of double 
squirrel-cage line-start motors. The double squirrel- 
cage in this case is not formed by a pair of bars driven 



Fia. 3 —Rotor Punchings of Line Start High-Rbaotance 

Motors 

into the slot as in Mg. 2c but in this case the whole slot 
is cast full of aluminum, the bars being cast integral 
with the end rings. The resistance ratio, incremental 
reactance, and leakage inductance at starting are con¬ 
trolled entirely by the shape of the slot. 

Mg. 4 shows a double squirrel-cage rotor with cast 
aluminum bars, the top and bottom bars having 
separate end rings. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to desoibe the 
methods by which the characteristics of these bars may 
be calculated. As a result of calculating a great many 
combinations, the author has foxmd that the “vector 
method” of l^ofessor W. V. Lyon^ involves about the 
minimum of labor and gives results uniformly in agree¬ 
ment with test. 

Eppbct op Saturation Upon the Starting Current 

The starting current of line-start motors is usually 
measured with the rotor blocked at standstill and witii 

1. See Bibliography. 
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ather full voltage or a reduced value of voltage applied 
at the terminals. In the latter case the starting cur¬ 
rent value at full voltage is found from the value 
measured at reduced voltage, assuming the starting 
current and the terminal voltage to be proportional. 
This proportionality does not actually hold true. The 
starting current at full voltage may be from 8 per cent 
to 15 per cent higher than the value extrapolated from 
reduced voltage readings. This is due to the fact that 
at full voltage the amp^e conductdrs per slot in both 
the stator and rotor is higher than at reduced voltage 
and more saturation of the leakage flux paths occurs. 
This results in an appreciable decrease in leakage 
reactance at full voltage. A representative figure may 
be giv^ for line-start motors, averaged from a large 
number of tests. 

Leakage reactance at full voltage _ 

Leakage reactance at full load current 

It follows that the line-start motor which meets the 
N. E. L. A. rules at full voltage must have about 10 
per cent more reactance running than a similar motor 
which meets the rules only at reduced voltage. The 
first motor is, therefore, under a certain handicap and 



PiQ. 4 —Rotok prom Hioh Toeqtjb Hiqh-Reactance Motor 

has a lower power factor and a lower maximum torque 
than the second motor. 

It might be thought that the maximum torque would 
be unaffected by saturation since any saturation which 
occurs at starting would also occur at the maximum 
torque point of the torque curve, the current at these 
two points being not widely different. There are two 
reasons, however, why this is not true. 

First: The maximum torque point of the torque curve 
is seldom approached in actual service due to overload 
but rather due to a combination of normal load and 
reduced voltage in which fcase the current at maximum 
torque is reduced also. 

Secondly: The saturation effect is not an effect pro¬ 
portional to the current but after a certain point is 
reached it inoreases quite rapidly. Thus at normal 
voltage although the current at maximum torque is 
perhaps as much as 70 per cent of the starting current 
the actual saturation of the leakage paths at maximum 
torque may be small. 

These two reasons indicate that the maximum torque 
should be based on a value of reactance measured at 
standstill at full load current and corrected for the 


incremental reactance rather than a value found by 
test at standstill and at full voltage. 

The purchaser of a line-start motor is of course 
interested in knowing the actual starting current of 
the motor at full voltage, so that the better practise is to 
design line-start motors to meet the N. E. L. A. rules act¬ 
ually at full voltage. The N. E. L. A. recommendations, 
however, recognize and accept the measurement by 
extrapolation from reduced voltage. 

Operating Charactejeiswcs 
Normal Torgw High-Reactance Motors 

The normal torque high-reactance motor is the line- 
start motor of the high-reactance type designed for 
general purpose application and having 160 per cent 
starting torque. 

At full load the leakage reactance of this motor is 
higher than that of a similar standard squirrel-cage 
motor. This difference results from the following three 
causes. 

1 . The reactance has been increased in order to 
limit the starting current. 

2. Saturation of the leakage paths with full voltage 
starting. 

3 . The incremental reactance of the rotor bars. 

The total additional reactance represented by these 

three causes constitutes an additional reactive kv-a. 
drawn from the line by the motor, the magnitade of 
which depends on the load. At full load tiiis kv-a. 
will result in the normal torque high-reactance 
motor having a power factor from 2 per cent to 4 
per cent lower than that of a standard motor of the 
same size. At reduced values of load, this difference in 
power factor decreases until at one-half load the power 
factor of the two motors is very nearly the same. 
Many motors in actual service operate only a portion 
of the time at full load and in cases of this kind, the 
total reactive kv-a. of the line-start motor over a 
-period of time is but little more than that which a 
stand^d squirrel-cage motor would require. 

This equality in power factor at light loads is only 
true if the two motors have identical stators and there¬ 
fore have the same magnetizing current. This latter 
condition is almost always true, however, between 5 and 
30hp.,forfour- and six-pole, 60-cyclemotors. Eight-pole 
and slower speed normal-torque motors have generally 
a higher magnetic flux per pole than the corresponding 
standard motors and in these cases the power factor of 
the line-start motor is below that of the standard 
motor even at the fractional load points. 

The eSiciency of the normal-torque high-reactance 
motor is the same as that of the standard squirrel-cage 
motor. Since its power factor is lower than tiiat of the 
standard motor, the stator copper loss must be slightly 
higher, but this additional loss can be counterbalanced 
by decreasing by a small amount the running resistance 
of the rotor. This cannot be carried very far, however, 
without the incremental reactance becoming excesave 
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and resulting in a prohibitively low maximum torque. 
In the normal-torque motor it is possible to have the 
running resistance of the rotor lower than the resistance 
of a standard motor and still have a margin over 200 
per cent maximum torque. The inter-relation which 
exists between maximum torque and rotor running 
resistance and therefore rotor copper loss is more 
important in the high-torque high-reactance motor 
than in the normal-torque motor and will therefore be 
considered again later. 

High-Torque High-Resistance Motors 
The “high-torque’" high-reactance motor is the line- 
start motor of the high-reactance type designed for 


Fig. 6—Line Start General Purpose Induction Motor 
16 hp.—1200 rev. per min. 

application to loads requiring a higher starting torque 
than that developed by the normal-torque line-start 
motor. It has 250 per cent starting torque as com¬ 
pared with 150 per cent for the normal-torque motor. 

The rotor resistance at standstill of the high-torque 
motor must, therefore, be 167 per cent of that of the nor¬ 
mal-torque motor. If the rotor running resistance were 
thesameinthe two motors, the high-torque motor would 
have a very high value of rotor resistance ratio, i. e., 

( A-C. rotorresistanceX , ,, . ^ ,, 

=7-;=—- 7-7 -/ and the maximum torque would 

D-C. rotor resistance/ 

be prohibitively low due to the attendant high incre¬ 
mental reactance. In order to keep the maximum 
torque above 200 per cent it is therefore necessary in 
the high-torque motor to have the slip at full load 
(t. e., the rotor running resistance) higher than in the 
normal-torque motor. This distinction may be seen 
in Fig. 1. 

It follows that the efficiency of the high-torque motor 
is lower than that of the normal-torque motor. This 
difference is frpm 1 per cent to 2 per cent at full load 
in sizes from 5 hp. to 30 hp. 

The hig h-torque motor also has a lower power factor 
than the normal-torque motor. This is partly due to 
the fact that the incremental reactance is higher. The 
effect.of this is shown in Fig. 1, the maximum torque 
of the high-torque motor being below that of the 
normal-torque motor. In many cases the total flux 
per pole of the high-torque motor must be higher than 
that of the corresponding normal-torque motor. This 
entails a further depreciation in power factor. 


The running characteristics of the high-torque motor 
are consistently infmor to those of the normal-torque 
motor. It is therefore to the purchaser's advantage 
to use this motor only in cases which actually require 
the high torque developed. 

Normal-Torque High-Remtainee Motors 

The high-resistance type of motor is distinguished 
from the high-reactance type by the fact that in the 
former there is no eddy current effect introduced in the 
rotor at standstill. 

Limitation of starting current is obtained by either 
reducing the total magnetic flux per pole or increasing 
the horsepower rating of the frame in question. 

The required starting torque is obtained by increasing 
the rotor resistance and since eddy-current effects are 
not used the rotor resistance is not altered in going from 
standstill to full speed. This t 3 q)e of motor has, there¬ 
fore, an inherently high slip and low efficiency at full 
load. The speed torque curve of such a motor shown 
in Fig. 6 indicates a motor very similar to those special 
high slip motors designed for driving punch presses 
and other flywheel loads. 

The high-resistance type of motor has an advantage 
in that the full load power factor is quite high but the 
full load efficiency is correspondingly low and becomes 
rapidly lower at overloads. 

The low efficiency of the high resistance t 3 q)e .of 
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a. Torque curve—^Normal^torque high-reactance motor 
b Torque curve—^Normal-torque hlgh-resifitaiLce motor 

motor indicates that this motor will operate at a higher 
temperature rise than a motor of the high reactance 
type. 

The avmage accelerating torque is higher than that 
of a high-reactance type motor having the same starting 
torque as shown in Fig. 6 where torque curves of tiae 
two types are superimposed. 

High-torque line-start motors of the high-resistance 
type are beyond the range of practicability. The high 
value of rotor resistance which is required results 
in an objectionably low efficiency at full load. This 
of motor is suitable only for application to a-c. 
elevators, skip hoists, or other installations where the 
duty is principally one of acceleration. 
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Testing of Line-Start Motors 

The testing of line-start induction motors and the 
subsequent use of these tests in preparing trustworthy 
guarantees necessitates precautions not necessary in 
the testing of standard squirrel-cage motors. 

In preparing guarantees for standard squirrel-cage 
motors, it is common practise to compute the power 
factor and the conventional efficiency from data ob¬ 
tained from running light and blocked rotor tests. 
The computation may be done by the use of either the 
exact equivalent circuit or the circle diagram. 

In preparing guarantees for line-start motors of the 
high-reactance type^ however, the leakage reactance 
obtsuned from the blocked rotor test is not suitable for 
use in calculations at full load. It is too low by the 
amount of the incremental reactance, and power factor 
guarantees computed from it will be higher than the 
values actually realized in the motor. 

Power factor guarantees of line-start motors should, 
therefore, be based primarily on carefully conducted 
wattmeter tests with the motor connected to a 
dynamometer. 

An alternative method of arriying at the power factor 
consists in calculating the incremental reactance and 
adding it to the test value of standstill reactance in 
order to obtain the value of running reactance needed 
in. the equivalent circuit or circle diagram. This 
method should be considered acceptable only when the 
individual designer has perfected the technique of calcu- 
latingtheincrementalreactanceto the point where watt¬ 
meter tests can be consistently checked by calculation. 

Next to an interest in trustworthy power factor and 
efficiency guarantees the purchaser of a line-start motor 
should be particularly interested in how the starting 
current is measured. If the‘starting current is extra¬ 
polated from a measurement made at a reduced voltage 
the published value of the starting current may be from 
10 per cent to 16 per cent lower than the actual starting 
current taken by the motor when connected to the lines. 
Any misunderstanding over this point could be avoided 
by a uniform practise among motor manufacturers of 
guaranteeing starting current values actually measured 
at full voltage. 

Conclusions 

The principal points brought out in this paper may be 
summarized: 

(1) The field for the line-start general purpose induc¬ 
tion motor is large and is steadily expanding. 

(2) The line-start motor has necessarily a lower 
maximum runniag torque than the standard squirrel- 
cage motor, the maximum torque being roughly 
inversely proportional to the starting current. 

(3) Because of this lower maximum torque it is not 
advisable to build line-start motors for general purpose 
use with a starting current below the equivalent of 
six amperes per hp. on 440-volt 60-cycle circuits. 

(4) Motors in sizes above 30 hp. built to meet the 


N. E. L. A. rules are not suitable for general purpose 
applications owing to the low maximum running torque 
which they develop. 

(5) Two classes of line-start motors are available, 
normal-torque and high-torque motors. The normal- 
torque motor is for general purpose application. The 
high-torque motor is intended for a special t 3 T)e of 
service and its use involves a sacrifice in running 
characteristics. 

(6) From the design point of view there are two 
types of line-start motors, high reactance and high 
resistance. As a whole the characteristics of the high- 
reactance ts^pe are superior. 

(7) The running characteristics of normal-torque 
line-start motors compare favorably with those of 
standard squirrel-cage motors. 

(8) Special care is needed in preparing guarantees 
for line-start high-reactance motom from no load test 
data due to the change in leakage reactance with speed. 

(9) Starting current values should be measured at 
full voltage rather than increased proportionally from 
readings taken at reduced voltage. 
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Discussion 

F. E. Harrell: Although I believe it was not stated bluntly,. 
we can certainly infer from the statements made in this paper, 
that along with a great many others, Mr. Koch recognizes the 
fact that regardless of what type of N. E. L. A. motors we 
consider, the user is penalized in some respect in the performance 
of that machine due to the present low values of the N. E. L. A. 
permissible starting currents. 

In this connection, I wonder if Mr. Koch can tell us whether 
the high-reactance type or the double-squirrel-cage motor with 
the minimum starting current which he mentions of six amperes 
per hp. for a 440-volt, 60-cycle supply, whether or not that design 
inherently prevents the speed-torque curve from having a droop¬ 
ing characteristic between the starting point and the maximum 
torque point. 

It has been my general understanding that this one character¬ 
istic, namely, that of having some point between starting and 
maximum at which a torque lower than that developed at starting 
prevails, has been the thing which has prevented the more general 
use of tliis motor, both on the Continent and in America, although 
it was brought out over there twenty years ago. 

It also occurs to me that the name “Resistance Type N. E. L. A. 
Motor” might cause it to be confused with the punch-press or 
flywheel load motors which have a high slip, up to 10 or perhaps 
as high as 15 or 18 per cent, which motors, of course, are practi¬ 
cally always for intermittent duty and not for continuous duty. 
As a matter of fact, I believe that it is just as possible to design a 
good single-cage N. E. L. A. motor as to design a good double¬ 
cage N. E. L. A. motor. The thing which perhaps bears out 
Mr. Koch’s conclusion that as a whole the characteristics of the 
double cage make it the most desirable type, undoubtedly in¬ 
volves the cost factor, or the manufacturing cost, because it is 
appreciated that it is entirely possible to meet a given starting 
current with given performance, in a single-cage motor by 
increasing the frame size, if not in overall dimensions, then by 
increasing the D* L. 

There remains, of course, much to be said in favor of the 
single-cage or so-called high-resistance type of N. B. L. A. 
normal-torque motor which was not emphasized in Mr. Koch’s 
paper, principally, the higher maximum torque and much higher 
power factor—^in some oases as much as 6 per cent. Also, that 
existing types of single-cage N. E. L. A. motors, while they do 
have more slip than standard motors, do not have anything 
like the slip referred to as placing them in the class with punch- 
press motors for flywheel loads. 

In conclusion, may I say that it is my opinion that Mr. Koch’s 
conclusion that as a whole the characteristics of the high- 
reactance type are superior, is certainly a highly debatable one, 
with the balance of argument which might favor the double cage 
resting principally in the econom}^ of manufacturing. 

J. C- Lincoln: In the sixth page of the paper is the following 
statement: “It might be thought that the maximum torque would 
be unaffected by saturation since any saturation which ocoxus 
at starting would also occur at the maximum torque point of the 
torque ciurve, the current at these two points being not widely 
different. There are two reasons, however, why this is not true.” 

I can’t reconcile that statement with Curve C on the third 
page. The Curve ^ gives the current of the normal torque, 
and the high-torque high-reactance motor. Curve E has a 
Tni^. yinmm value at the start and it rather rapidly decreases to 
synchronism. At the start, therefore, we have a maximum 
current, and according to Curve 0 showing the torque for the 
high-reactance high-resistance motor, the maximum torque 
occurs quite near synchronism when the current is quite small. 

There is another question that I should like to ask Mr. Koch. 
The feature of a curve, as Curve C, showing a smaller torque 
between starting and maximum is rather general in double-c^e 
motors, but what is the condition which produces a starting 
torque greater than the maximum torque? 


H. G* Specht: In this paper I missed something and that is 
in regard to the temperature of the squirrel-cage winding. I 
believe if the temperature rises very rapidly, which would be 
the case in only the upper member where the section of the 
conductor is smaller, that would increase the resistance and drive 
some of the current down to the lower part of the squirrel-cage 
winding and thus give somewhat less torque. It seems from 
the curves that this is probably the case. 

P. L. Al^er: Mr. Koch’s paper gives in a clear way the funda¬ 
mental facts about the line start motor: that the per cent starting 
current is necessarily a little more than the per cent maximum 
torque (as Baffrey^ has stated), /« equals approximately 

. V 4TJ + Ta* 

and that the full-load characteristics are necessarily inferior 
to the normal squirrel-cage motor. Briefly, if a standard squirrel- 
cage motor has a starting current /, a starting torque T®, a 
maximum running torque occurring at 75 per cent of syn¬ 
chronous speed, and a maximum power factor, P, the most 
favorable results obtainable in a line start motor of the same 
efficiency and same dimensions, and having a starting current 
fc /, are the same starting torque, a maximum torque Tm, and 
a maximum power factor 1 - A* (1 — P). If the standard 
motor has a per unit slip, s, at maximum torque less than 
the line-start motor can have a greater starting torque, without 
sacrifice of efficiency, equal to approximately 
T,[l (l/2s - 2)1 

These relations are only approximate, but they are useful in an 
appraisal of the relative merits of the motors. 

Mr. Koch has thus given us full comparative data on standard 
and line-start motors. The question we should answer is 
“What is the proper field for each?” Present practise is, gen¬ 
erally, to use standard squirrel-cage motors with full voltage 
starting in the smallest sizes, line-start motors in the next larger 
sizes, standard squirrel-cage motors with starting compensators 
in still larger, and slip-ring motors in the largest, sizes. The 
division points now come at perhaps 7H» 30, and 300 hp., 
respectively, in United States practise. 

If starting-current limitations could be altpgether removed, 
the line-start motor would probably disappear, while if these 
limitations are lightened, the median size of line-start motor will 
increase. It is quite certain that present practise is not ulti¬ 
mately the best, and that the line-start motor must either usurp 
more and more of the field, or that it will serve simply as a means 
to the end of introducing full-voltage starting of standard motors, 
and will ultimately disappear. My own opinion is that the 
starting-current restrictions can and will be lightened, and that 
full-voltage starting of standard motors will be used in con¬ 
tinually larger, and line-start motors in still larger, sizes. ^ 

C. W. Kincaid: The design of these motors is dependent 
mainly on the locked current allowed by the operating company. 
Since these are not all the same, values as given by the N. E.. L. A. 
are generally used as a basis. 

From Table I, it can be seen that the amperes per horsepower 
allowed for the various ratings, decrease from 10 amperes at 
3 hp. to 4 amperes at 50 hp. 

Due to relatively large currents allowed on the small ratings, 
the standard design can be used. At 6 amperes per hp., a high- 
reactance motor is necessary, which can be of the deep-bar design 
if the required starting torque is low, but which must be double¬ 
deck if high starting, torque is required. Between these limits 
all kinds will be used to suit requirements. 

The maximum torque, which is directly dependent on the 
looked current, becomes too low for general-purpose motors when 
the current allowed is below 6 amperes per hp., and in con¬ 
sequence motors arbove 30 hp, are not made to meet N. E. L. A, 
current values. If the N. E. L. A. values for ratings above 30 

i. Eleklroiech, u, Maschinenbau, July 8, 1928, pp. 740-764. 
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hp. were made 6 amperes per hp. instead of 4 amperes per hp. 
above 40 hp., there would be no limit in the size of the motor 
that can be built as a line-start motor. 

A. Mm MacGutcheon: As has been said, in the case of the 
smaller motors it is relatively easy to meet the N. E. L. A. values 
with good performance and a suitable starting torque, but as 
you get up to the larger motors the double-cage motor seems to 
be at the present time the only answer. But is it correct that 
the industry should stop in the consideration of the current values 
as established by the N. E. L. A. and say that is a fixed thing? 

Many plants that have their own power systems, or are tied 
in on the primary side of the distributing system and have their 
own secondary distribution system for the last five or ten years, 
have of their own initiative been throwing on to the line the 
standard induction motor. Mr. R. S. White, of Madawaska, 
Maine, told me he has been throwing motors as high as 2400 hp. 
on the line. 

I have wondered whether the application of electric motors 
was not going to be furthered greatly if the power companies 
would again review this question. They have in the last few 
years reviewed it and revised it upward, I really believe it 
should be reviewed again with continued experience and taken 
upwards still further. 

It has been said in the paper that the cost is reduced, but there 
has been no emphasis particularly placed on the fact that troubles 
are reduced, that is, provided the motor is so constructed that 
no trouble is experienced with the motor in so doing. Prom the 
users I hear that they have had far, far more trouble with com¬ 
pensators than they have had with squirrel-cage motors. 

In the consideration by the power companies of this question 
of what should be done with motors when thrown on the line 
and what current should be allowed, I wonder if they have ever 
considered that they should classify in the plant of the user the 
type of motor used. If the motor is to be started every five or 
ten minutes, it seems to me that a very different current should be 
allowed on that motor from that on a motor which is started 
once a day or once a week. I think possibly that the power 
company should consider it from that light and make a classifi¬ 
cation as to how often a motor is to start, and if it is frequent, 
I think there should be a lower current value than for those 
motors which are started seldom. If the limits of current are 
extended upward, we will then have the simplicity of the straight 
squirrel-cage motor. I do not think that the double-cage motor 
is much more complicated, but it is somewhat, and I think it has 
a somewhat higher cost, but unless there are real good funda¬ 
mental reasons why we should keep to these present N. E. L. A. 
values, I think the question should be opened up again. 

C* A. Adams: I should like to support what Mr. Mac- 
Cutcheon said about the revision of the N. E. L. A. allowance 
upwards. 

It just happens, that I have been recently operating a single- 
phase resistance welder connected to a three-phase system .where 
we have loads lasting for a second or two as high as 700 or 800 
kv-a. from one phase of the three-phase system, and there is no 
complaint of system disturbance. 

The utility company permits us to take 600 kv-a. regularly. 
Under these circumstances, it seems to me absurd to retain the 
present low limits. 

Referring now to the speed-torque curves, there are three 
points worthy of note. First, it is almost impossible, experi¬ 
mentally, to get the points on the unstable or undersides of 
these curves, since owing to the instability, the rotor is almost 
invariably either accelerating or decelerating. Second, the 
reason for the peculiar shape of the curve is fairly obvious. At 
very low speeds you have a very high resistance and low reactance 
in the secondary. As the speed increases, the reactance goes up 
rapidly and the resistance down until you fall on to the high 
reactance curve which carries you into tlie normal operating 
region. Third, what Mr. Specht said about the heating of the 


secondary is true if the two secondaries are separate. If in this 
case the speed is held for any length of time at a low point, there 
is bound to be a considerable increase in resistance, but the 
amount of this increase depends upon the nature of the material. 
If the material is copper, the increase in resistance might be 
considerable, but if it is made of some high-resistance alloy, 
the increase will be very much less. If, on the other hand, ob¬ 
servations of these lower points are made rapidly, there will be 
little time for change of temperature and resistance. If, however, 
there is much change in the resistance due to slowness in making 
the observations, the starting torque, or torque at the low points 
of the curve, will obviously be affected thereby. 

C- W. Franklin: With respect to starting currents, I feel 
most of the power companies are perfectly willing to allow starting 
currents up to any value that will not cause objection from 
customers. That value is variable depending largely on the 
type of system. We have in New York very large motors 
started across the line. We also have some 7J^-hp. motors 
that cause appreciable lighting dips when they are fed from 
combined lighting and power secondaries. The large motor 
does not give trouble. The 7H-hp. does at times. That is the 
problem. 

In the larger cities there is getting to be a general amount of 
combining of lighting and power secondaries and we are likely 
to get motors of many types and classes. Of course, most of 
them are rather small, but some get up as high as 300 or 400-hp., 
for cooling systems. 

In order to prevent flicker trouble on lighting we have come to 
the conclusion that increment starting current is the only way. 
For instance, the lightiug at the Roxy Theater requires 320 
amperes per phase to start, requiring a final voltage drop of 
about 7 volts. These 7 volts if applied gradually do not cause 
any noticeable flicker in light. On the other hand, if we had a 
compensator slip motor on the line start which would take more 
amperes you would get a noticeable flicker. 

So there are some oases where increment start is desired. That 
has meant resistance starters to date. 

With respect to Mr. Koch’s paper, w© are highly in accord 
with the thought that the starting current should be measured 
with blocked rotor for a final proposition. Any other method 
may lead to argument. So we, and the N. E. L. A., I think, 
have set up blocked rotor values so far as the line-starting motor 
goes. I think it is an excellent way to determine the maximum 
starting current. 

L. L. Eldent The paper on “line-start” motors will be most 
helpful in assisting those interested in power applications to a 
clearer understanding of the design and operating characteristics 
of this particular class of motors. 

Written as it is to present the manufacturers’ point of view, 
,it gives only limited consideration to the commercial aspects of 
power supply which more intimately affect the utilities and their 
customers. 

In late years the term “line-start” motors has been applied 
only to the newer types of motors described in the paper. These 
have been expected to effect a substantial reduction in the in¬ 
vestment required for a given power installation, through the 
elimination of compensators or other starting devices. . 

The practise of starting motors across the line is not new. 
Standard general-purpose motors of all sizes have been so 
operated for many years in locations where conditions permit 
the use of liberal starting currents. As the term “line-start” 
is used, it is not clear why it should not generally apply to any 
motor which may be started across the line. 

Up to within a very recent period, the manufacturers have 
emphasized the merits of standard squirrel-cage motc&:s for 
general use, indicating that by concentrating large-scale pro¬ 
duction on a standardized product, substantial reductions in 
the cost of such motors could be effected. The introduction of 
numerous types of “line-start” motors appears to controvert 
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that theory since these motors have materially complicated the 
problems of power supply and the choice of motors for a given 
service. In the event that the production ratios of the two 
classes of motors are substantially modified, it will be logical 
to expect a revision of prices upward for squirrel-cage motors. 

If on the other hand the relatively high cost of developing, 
producing, and marketing “line-start” motors in limited quanti¬ 
ties was eliminated and an increase in the production of standard 
squirrel-cage motors thereby secured, it would be reasonable to 
expect a reduction in the cost of the latter which might even 
offset the anticipated savings to be secured by the omission of 
compensators. 

Further, with no gain in efftcienoy or power factor and with an 
actual reduction in starting and running torque under given 
conditions, these new-type motors appear to offer only a possible 
reduction in costs and lower starting currents as a justification 
for their existence. 

Without questioning the merits of the “line-start” motors for 
use in large power installations and in locations where limitations 
in starting current are unnecessary, the fact remains that such 
cases are far in the minority, when compared with the vast 
number of individual power applications where more or less 
strict limitations of starting currents must be enforced to conform 
to existing conditions in local supply systems. In such locations 
recourse must always be had to compensators or other starting 
devices, or to certain types of motors having low starting currents 
in order to preserve satisfactory service conditions. 

Long experience in dealing with distribution facilities necessary 
to serve miscellaneous power applications is convincing to the end 
that the “line-start” motor has its true application only in large 
power installations where advantage may be taken of liberal 
starting currents for individual motors, none of which m.ay be 
out of proportion to the maximum demands of the entire in¬ 
stallation. Under sxich conditions it may well be that the stand¬ 
ard squirrel-cage types of motors would and do perform equally 
well and with starting currents within permissible limits. 

However, where advantage can be taken of such conditions 
the elimination of the compensator may effect a welcome reduc¬ 
tion in costs although the added cost of the heavier wiring 
required must not be overlooked in weighing the final results. 

The author has indicated that the motors described depend 
materially upon the maintenance of normal voltage and fre¬ 
quency for their best performance and even then their torque 
may be unfavorably affected. It would be helpful if definite 
statements could be added to describe the perfonnanoe of these 
motors with their limited torque characteristics on network 
systems when the voltage is 10 per cent or more below rated 
motor voltage. 

Reference is made to the N. E. L. A. motor rules in a number of 
places in the paper. The statements which appear on the second 
page in this connection appear to require some modification in 
order to conform with the facts in the case. 

The so-eaUed 1923 N. E. L. A. rules were never authorized 
and have never been approved by the Association. The record 
clearly shows that the members of the Sub-committee were un¬ 
able to reach agreement upon any revision of the 1916 rules then 
in force, and that the rules prepared in 1923 were merely sub¬ 
mitted for discussion. The 1923 rules were never acted upon, 
owing to lack of approval within the Association. 

It having come to the notice of the N. E. L. A. that certain 
motor manufacturers were in some cases utilizing the unauthorized 
1923 rules as one of the important factors controlling the design 
of neyr motors, ofacial notice was sent informing the National 
Electric Manufacturer's Association of the true status of the rules 
in question. • In addition individuals within the association have 
similarly advised various manufacturers to the same effect from 
time to time. It would appear that no notice has been taken of 
these advices. * 


Recent inquiry within the Association does not support the 
statement that “these 1923 recommendations are recognized 
as good practise by many power companies.” The contrary 
appears to be the case since there is no evidence of any use of the 
1923 rules or recommendations by any interest other than motor 
manufacturers. 

The only rules that appear to be used in utility operations to 
any extent are those authorized in 1915. Even these rules have 
been used by only a limited number of companies, most com¬ 
panies preferring to enforce rules particularly suited to their own 
local conditions and in most cases limiting starting currents to 
even lower values than the 1915 rules. 

Since the 1915 rules in most oases limit starting currents to 
values materially below those proposed in 1923, serious difficulties 
have arisen in many cases between utilities and their customers, 
when service has been refused for motors until their starting 
currents have been brought within acceptable limits. In these 
eases motor representatives invariably refer to the so-called 
1923 rules as their understanding of N. E. L. A. requirements. 

In view of the wide publicity now given to the unauthorized 
and unapproved N. E. L. A. recommendations of 1923 and the 
use which has been made of them in developing new motor 
designs, it would appear most desirable to modify the text of the 
paper where the rules are referred to, to convey a true picture of 
the situation first-hand in the final printing without depending 
upon a reading of the discussion to disclose the facts. 

W. A. Naudain: (communicated after adjournment) The 
N. B. L. A. rules used by the power companies, which seem to 
govern the adaptation of this type of motor, do not fill the 
present needs. 

The purpose of these rules is to eliminate fiuxation of voltage, 
and the resultant complaints from other customers on the 
system. The line fiuxation is governed more by the available 
power supply, and location of the equipment on the sj^stem than 
by the actual values of starting current draTra by connected 
apparatus. This being true, it appears that this type of motor, 
in rather large sizes, might be used in metropolitan areas where, 
there is great concentration of load. 

With these points in view, and the line-start current allowable 
being predicated on the specific location and application of the 
motor, it seems that these rules should be, to a large extent, 
nullified, allowing the motor designer to design motors having 
other desirable characteristics, and permitting the ultimate user 
to benefit. 

C* J. Koch * Mr. Harrel and Mr. Lincoln have raised questions 
regarding the shape of the torque curve of line-start motors. 

The shape of the speed-torque curve of the high-reactance 
type of line-start motor may be varied by changing the relative 
magnitudes of the resistances and reactances of the bars con¬ 
stituting the double squirrel cage. Thus curves C and D, Fig. 1, 
are from two motors having identical stators, the shape of the 
rotor slot, however, being different in the two cases. 

If the double squirrel-cage slot is proportioned to give approxi¬ 
mately 150 per cent of full-load torque at starting, for motors of 
about 50 hp. and below in size, the torque of the motor wiU 
increase as the motor comes up to speed as shown by Curve D, 
Fig. 1, reaching a maximum value somewhat above 200 per cent. 

If however, the proportions bf the double squirrel cage are 
chailged to give about 250 per cent starting torque as shown by 
Curve C, Fig. 1, the torque of the motor decreases at first as it 
comes up to speed since the starting torque is now higher than 
the torque at the maximum torque point. This droop which 
occurs in the torque curve of the high-torque Mgh-reactance 
motor is not serious, however, since the motor is designed to 
have a high starting torque and it should not be forgotten that 
the speed-torque curve of the load must pass through 100 per cent 
at fuU-load speed. I do not recall any instances where a high- 
reactance motor failed to being its load up to speed after having 
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once started it. There have been cases where it may have faded 
to come up to speed due to harmonics but that is a different 
matter. 

Regarding the question raised by Mr. Lincoln of the value of 
current taken by a motor from the line when passing through the 
maximum torque point of the torque curve: The current at 
maximum torque is theoretically about 70 per cent of the starting 
current*. Actually it is less than this due to the increase of 
starting current due to saturation. Any amount by which it is 
less than 70 per cent of the starting-current value strengthens 
rather than vitiates the argument referred to in the paper. 
Throughout this paper by the term “maximum torque’* is meant 
the highest torque which a motor will carry without suffering a 
great reduction in speed. Thus in Fig. 1 Curve C “maximum 
torque” occurs at about 85 per cent of full-load speed although 
the torque at this speed is actually less than the starting torque. 

Regarding the effect of increase in temperature on the char¬ 
acteristics of the double-squirrel-cage motor, I do not believe 
that very large differences of temperature can exist between the 
top and bottom bars with the cast aluminum type of construction. 
It has been found, for example, that the starting torque of this 
type of motor is practically independent of the temperature of 
the rotor. Increased temperature certainly decreases the eddy- 
current effect but the increased resistivity normally means more 
starting torque, so that the one effect balances the other and the 
starting torque remains practically constant. 

Mr. Elden’s discussion is most timely and interesting. It was 
hot the intention of this paper to create the impression that the 
“1923 recommendations” had ever found sanction by the 


N. E. L. A. or that there was any obligation on the part of the * 
power companies to recognize these recommendations. How¬ 
ever, the position which the mptor manufacturers have taken in 
designing “line-start” motors to meet these recommendations is 
not unjustified. From this paper it will be appreciated that line- 
start motors designed to have starting currents any lower than 
the 1923 recommendations would not have desirable running 
characteristics, particularly overload capacity. The fact that 
there is a very considerable demand for motors having starting 
currents at the general level of the “1923 recommendations” 
indicates that there are many places in this country where the 
power company will permit the starting of such motors without a 
compensator. In order to meet this demand, motor manu¬ 
facturers have designed line-start motors to meet the “1923 
recommendations” not because there is any compulsion operating 
upon the power companies to accept such motors on their lines 
but because these recommendations comprise the best opinion 
we have of what starting currents, at a higher level than those 
prescribed in the 1915 rules, will be acceptable in some places if 
acceptable at all. The 1923 recommendations therefore have 
grown to be a standard on which the various motor manufacturers 
in this country can compete on the same basis in the design of 
line-start motors. Some standard of this kind is, of course, 
necessary. The production of line-start motors has burdened 
the motor manufacturer with an increase in the variety of his 
product but this increase would be very much more if manu¬ 
facturers attempted to produce a number of individual groups 
of motors, each one representing the best balance of power 
factor, efficiencyj and starting current for a particular locality. 
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Synopsis^—A detailed method of calculating the no-load core 
loaeee of induction motors is presented whereby each loss component 
is estimated separately. There is included a discussion of extra 


I N general the simplest and most reliable method of 
predicting the core losses in a rotating machine of 
new design is to estimate them from the test 
results on machines of similar type. This is the method 
ordinarily used by experienced designere. This procedure 
is not adequate, however, in some cases. For instance, 
if the core losses in a certain t 3 rpe of machine are higher 
than anticipated, a more detailed analysis is necessary, 
or if a machine is proposed which has certain radically 
different features from any existing machine, a calcula¬ 
tion of losses, based on fundamentals, is essential if 
these losses are to be, properly estimated. It is our 
purpose here to consider all of the important factors 
which produce no-load core losses in induction motors 
and similar types of apparatus and to give a method 
of calculating these losses. This method has been 
used tentatively for several years for special cases and 
has been found to check the test results fairly well vdth, 
of course, occasional exceptions. These exceptions 
were due, it is felt, more often to errors of test or care¬ 
lessness in shop construction than to inaccuracies in 
the method of calculation. 

This method is presented primarily for the purpose 
of stimulating discussion and to obtain suggestions for 
improving and simplifying the calculations. There 
are cCTtain weaknesses and elements of uncertainty 
in the method which we shall point out. Some details 
of the process have already been presented before the 
A. I. E. E. Only such portions of these previous papers 
will be repeated as are necessary to make the calcu¬ 
lations and formulas complete. 

Types op Loss 

This discussion will be confined to induction motors 
but it will be obvious that the methods can be applied 
to other types of machines in which both the stator 
and rotor are slotted and in which the air-gap flux has 
approximately a sine-wave distribution. 

For the purpose of calculation, induction motor 
losses will be segregated into the following components: 

1. Fundamental-Frequentgr Losses, 

a. Stator core 

b. Stator tooth 

2. Pulsation Losses. 

1. Both of Westinghouse Eleo. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. • 

Presented at Winter Convention of the A. I. E. E., New York, 
N. V., Jan. »8-Feh. 1,19S9. 


losses due to imperfection in workmanship. Calculated and test 
results on a few commercial machines are given as an indication 
of the reliability of this method. 


a. Surface (stator and rotor) 

b. Tooth pulsation (stator and rotor) 

c. Copper eddy (stator and rotor) 

3. Illegitunate Losses. 

The fxmdamental-frequency losses are those due to 
the hysteresis and eddy-current losses in the core 
material corresponding to the applied frequency and 
are assumed to be the same as would occur under alter¬ 
nating flux, as in a transformer core, for the same 
T uaYirmim induction. This assumption may be open 
to question as far as the core flux is concerned dnce 
this flux has an elliptical rather than an alternating 
variation but the simpla* assumption with corrections, 
if necessary, for the elliptical field seems to give satis¬ 
factory results. It is assumed that the frequency of 
the main flux in the rotor is so low that the. losses are 
neghgible. 

The pulsation losses consist first, of the surface los^ 
which are those hysteresis and eddy losses occurring 
just below the surface of the 'tooth tops due to the pas¬ 
sage of the slots of the other membCT and are practically 
the same as the well known pole-face losses. 

The tooth pulsation losses are those caused by the 
high-frequency pulsations of flux extending the whole 
length of the teeth and a little way into the core due to 
the reluctance changes in the air-gap as the slots of one 
member pass the teeth of the other. The distinction 
between surface and tooth-pulsation losses is somewhat 
arbitrary but seems to work fairly well. 

The no-load copper eddy-current losses are, of course, 
not really core losses but appear as such by the ordinary 
methods of test. They are jiue to the high-frequency 
slot-leakage fluxes as the result of the momentary 
changes in the saturation of the teeth. They have both 
tangential and radial components. 

The ille^timate losses are those caused by pmching 
strains in the tooth iron, short-drcuited laminations due 
to burrs and slot filing, bending strains in the iron sheets, 
and finally to leakage fluxes into the frames, end-bells, 
and other solid members. 

Calculation op Losses 

The curves for the calculation of the iron losses will 
all be based on the specific losses occ^ng in a good 
quality of electrical sheet having a silicon content of 
approximately 1 per cent. For bettw grades of steel 
the calculated lo^ must be debased accordingly. 
For instance, if a steel is used having a silicon content 
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of about 2 per cent the iron losses, other things being 
equal, will be about 70 per cent of these for the sheet 
with the lower silicon content. This applies both to the 
fundamental-frequency and to the pulsation losses. 
For the same flux density, the copper eddy losses will be 
higher for the higher silicon material due to the fact 
that saturation occurs at a lower tooth induction and, 
therefore, the slot-leakage fluxes are greater. 



Pig 1— ^PTJNDAMENTAIi-PREQITBNCY CoRE LOSSES AT 25 AND 60 
Cycdes. One Per Cent Silicon Steel 
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FiQ. 2 —Fundamental-Frequency Core Losses for ant 
Commercial Frequency in One Per Cent Silicon Steel 


Fundamental-Frequency Stator Core Losses 
The maximuin induction in the core is to be calcu¬ 
lated in tbe usual way by dividing one-half the flux per 
pole by the core cross-section corrected for space factor, 
namely: multiply the gross core cross-section by a 
factor of approximately 0.9 or greater, depending on the 
smoothness of the surface, thickness of insulation, and 
density of the particular core material which is used. 
The speciflc loss of the core material for the particular 
flux density as detamiined from standard core-loss curves 
for the sheet in question is multiplied by the net volume 


of the core (gross volume multiplied by space factor); 
this gives the total fundamental frequency iron losses 
for the core assuming no illegitimate losses and uniform 
flux density over the core section. 

K the ratio of outade to inside radius of the core is 
not too large and if the number of poles is not too great, 
this procedure will give approximately correct losses 
except as there may be short-circuited laminations or 
leakage fluxes into the frames due to saturation of the 
inmiriatM material or otha’ causes to be discussed later. 

Some years ago Alger and Eksergian* gave a method 
of calculating the increased iron losses due to non-um- 
form flux distribution in the core. In order to made 
these corrections, the hysteresis and eddy losses must 
be calculated separately. This may be done by the aid 
of Fig. 1 or 2, the former to be used for 26 or 60 cycles 
and the latter for other frequencies. In case Fig. 2 is 
used, multiply the value Kk corresponding to the maxi¬ 
mum induction by the frequency and for the eddy loss 
multiply tiie value of Ke by p. Now refer to Fgs. 3 



Fig. 3—Corrections to Hysteresis Losses Due to Non- 
Uniform FiiUX Distribution 

and 4 (due to Alger and Eks^gian) and then calculate 
the ratio of the outside to the inside radius of the core. 
For the hysteresis , losses refer to Fig. 3 and determine 
the factor Ch corresponding to (a) from the suitable 
curve, namely: if the machine has 6 poles use curve 
p = 3. The calculated hysteresis loss is to be multi¬ 
plied by the factor Ca. In the same way the eddy losses 
^e to be multiplied by c, taken from Fig. 4. These 
curves were calculated on a basis of constant perme¬ 
ability. Due to the variations of m with induction, the 
flux distribution will be different than assumed with a 
corresponding error in the corrections. The calculated 
eddy losses will be too small, and the calculated hyster¬ 
esis losses too large. 

Fundamental-Frequency Stator Tooth Losses 

The stator teeth of an induction motor are subjected 
to approximately a sine-wave variation of fundamental- 

2. Induction Motor Core Losses, P. L. Alger and R. Eksergian, 
Jl. a. I. E. E,, October 1920, p. 906. 
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* frequency flux on which generally is superposed a high- 
frequency ripple corresponding to the number of slots 
in the rotor. It has often been assumed that these 
high-frequency pulsations tend to reduce the funda¬ 
mental-frequency hysteresis losses. It has been shown,® 
however, that this is not the ease and that the funda¬ 
mental-frequency hysteresis losses are proportional to 
the maximum flux density whether or not the high- 
frequency pulsations are superposed. 

Referring to Fig. 5, B is the maximum magnetic 
flux density in the teeth as ordinarily assuftied and Bm is 
the actual maximxun flux density. It is necessary, 
therefore, to calculate the magnitude of these high- 
frequency flux pulsations in the teeth. This can be 
done by means of the formulas given in a previous 
A. I. E. E. paper.* 

P« is the stator toothi pulsation in per cent of the 
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i (3) Case (2) 

tea IS less than ter Xa tea 

■ ter is less than 2 X, — t,, 

i (4) Case (3) 

' ter is greater than 2 X,- tea 

■ ter is less than X, -1- t.. 

I (5) Case (4) 



Pia. 5 —Showing Tooth Flux Variations for Indvction 

Motor 


maximum tooth flux 

Pri, Pri, Pri, and Pr 4 aTo the rotor tooth pulsations for 
four cases 



Fio. 4 —Corrections to Eddt-Currbnt Losses Dve to Non- 
Unipoem Flux Distribution 


X. is the stator slot pitch 

Xr is the rotor slot pitch 

tea is the effective stator tooth ^dth 

ter is the effective rotor tooth width. 

Cases 1 and 2 are to be used when the rotor slot pitch 
is less than the stator slot pitch. Cases 3 and 4 are to be 
used when the rotor slot pitch is greater than the stator 


The effective tooth widths can be determined from 
Fig. 6. B should be calculated on the basis of net 
section sine-wave flux distribution and for a tooth 
cross-section one-third of the distance from the smallest 
section. These formulas are based on the assumption 
that the teeth have zero rductance. Above 70 to 80 
kilolines saturation effects begin to be appreciable, 
namely: the tooth reluctance cannot be neglected. 
This tooth reluctance causes the percentage pulsations 
to decrease. Based on theoretical considerations, 
correction curves have been calculated to take care of 
the saturation effects. Assuming a pulsating wave 
having a maximum displacement B, and assuming an 
average reluctance for the induction-motor stator and 



slot pitch. 


P. = 


100 


( 1 ) 


Prl = 


te 


I Prl cannot exceed 100 
tea is greater than ter 

(2) Case (1) 

3 * “Effect of Superposed Alternating Field on Apparent 
Ma^etic Permeability and Hysteresis Loss,” T. Spooner, 
P/iJ/s. Vol, 26, Sect. 2,1925, page 627. 

4 Tooth Pulsations in Rotating Machines, T. Spooner, 
A. i. E. E. Trans., Vol. 43,1924, p. 252. 


rotor teeth and an average length of air-gap. Fig. 7 
has been calculated. This gives the percentage, as a 
result of saturation, of the calculated percentage por¬ 
tion as obtained by the above formulas plotted again^ 
B. For the case of the induction motor, B is the maxi¬ 
mum of the fundamental-frequency of the tooth induc¬ 
tion. If there is a contiderable departure from the 
assumed air-gap and tooth reluctances the curve is not 
very greatly shifted. A smaller relative tooth reluc¬ 
tance due to shorter teeth or a longer air-gap shifts the 
curve upward. 
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To correct the tooth inductions for saturation, then, 
determine B in the usual way assuming a sine-wave 
distribution of flux and a net tooth cross-section one- 
third of the distance from the narrowest part of the 
tooth. Calculate the percentage tooth pulsation P 
from the suitable formida. Multiply by the factor K, 
determined fi’om Fig. 7. Then the maximum tooth 
induction is: 




BXPXK.X 10-* 
2 


( 6 ) 


Prom this value of Bm and with Fig. 1 or 2 the funda- 
mentdl frequency tooth losses may be calculated, 
assuming a sxiitable space factor in order to determine 
the net tooth volume. 


Surface Losses 

Pour variables are involved in the calculation of 
surface losses assuming that the member for which the 
losses are to be calculated has no slots. This assump¬ 
tion is approximately correct for rotors with nearly 
closed slots. 

The variables are B* average air-gap induction in 
kiloline/sq. in. (flux per pole divided by air-gap area 
•per pole). 

fr or/, tooth frequency;/, is calculated from the rev. 
per min, and the number of rotor slots and /. from the 
rev. per min. and numbra* of stator slots. It must be 
understood that for the calculation of rotor surface 
losses /, is to be used and for the calculation of stator 
surface losses fr is to be used. 



60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 UO ISO 

B - MAX. SINE WAVE INDUCTION IN KILOLINES PER SQUARE INCH 

Pig.'7—^Tooth-Satueation Coebbction ‘ Paotoes foe 
Calculating Pulsations 


<r, or cr, slot widths in inches for the rotor and stator 
respectively. 


Qr or q, equals 




ratio of slot width at air- 


gap to single gap width. 

The rotor surfacelosses per sq. in. of surface are then: 

W., = Kb. X Kf, X Ktr, X (7) 

where the various K factors are obtained from Fig. 8, 
the K factors being read from the curves corresponding, 
to the variables B, f, <r, and g. 


The total rotor surface loss equals multiplied by" 
the air-gap area. 

If the rotor has partly open slots multiply Bo by the 
rotor-gap factor K, as determined from Mg. 6 and the 
rotor slot and tooth dimensions; also in this case, use 
the actual area of the rotor tooth tops. 

If the rotor slot openings are small, the stator surface 
losses will be negligible. If the rotor slot openings are 
fairly wide use B* as corrected by the rotor gap factor 
and the formula 



Fig. 8—Curves for Calculating Surface Losses 

Wa - Kb X Kji X Kq X K<r 

Ws •» Watts per sq. in. of surface 

B « Average air gap induction in kilolines/sq. in. 

/1 « Tooth frequency in cycles per sec. 

<r Slot width 
^ 17 * Single gap 

‘ <r - Slot width in Inches 

/w 'x no. of teeth 
pairs of poles 

rev, per min. X no. of teeth 
60 

For rotor use no. of stator teeth. For stator use no. of rotor teeth 


= jKbo X Kfr X Kffr Ys ^qr (8) 

W.r is then to be multiplied by the gross area of the 
stetor tooth tops. 

The curves of Mgs. 1 and 2 are for 1 per cent, 17-mil 
thick silicon steel. For a medium silicon steel (2)^ per 
cent silicon) reduce the calculated losses by 25 or 30 
per cent. For high silicon steel (4 to 5 per cent silicon) 
use a reduction factor of from 45 to 50 per cent. 

Tooth-Pulsation Losses 
The method of calculating the magnitude of the 
tooth pulsations has already been given. Instead of 
correcting for saturation by Fig. 7, however, correction 
for the calculated pulsation P, as obtained frorq the 
formulas, may be made by Mg. d Assuming a straight 
line relation between induction and percentage pulsa¬ 
tion P as effected by saturation, the following formulas 
may be used instead of Fig. 9. 
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(9) 

Fig. 9 and formula (9) are based on theoretical considerar 
tions only. Experimental results on actual machines 
seem to indicate that the following formula more nearly 
fits the facts for large induction motors. 



Pio. 9 —Tooth-Satbiiation Cobmsction Curves for 
Caucuratino Pulsation Losses 

These corrections to P are based on the assumption that 
the losses vary as the square of the pulsation amplitude. 
Of course, the effect of saturation increases as the pulsa¬ 
tions follow up along the fundamental flux curve toward 
the maxi mum value. These saturation effects have 
been integrated for the whole fundamental wave. The 
Ps values as detmnined from Pig. 7 and from Fig. 9 
are not very different. If desired, therefore, either 
value of Ps can be used for calculating fundamental- 
frequency and tooth-pulsation losses. 

The variables for calculating pulsation losses are as 
follows: or /,< as above, where /.«, for instance, cor¬ 

responds to the number of stator teeth but is used to 
calculate the rotor tooth-pulsation losses. 

Bm, the maximuna tooth induction, which for the 
stator teeth may be taken as the same as used in tiie 
calculation of the fundamental frequency tooth losses 
or more accurately should be recalculated using curve 
9 or formula (9) or (10). In the latter case: 

= + ( 11 ) 


to the rotor tooth B,, as obtained from formula (11). 
Kv is the rotor pulsation constant corresponding to the 
percentage pulsation as corrected for saturation. 

The hysteresis component of this formula was ob¬ 
tained from a fundamental study of the losses of dis¬ 
placed hysteresis loops. The eddy-current component 
was obtained by many tests on an experimental ma¬ 
chine supplied with various slot combinations. 

The stator tooth-pulsation losses are calculated as 
follows when they are appreciable: 

W>tf = (10"* /rt -Kb#, ffp) + (KremK/rt) WattS (13) 
If the machine has a squirrel-cage rotor instead of a 
wound rotor the conditions are different. In this case 
due to the short-drcuited turns around the teeth no 
very appreciable high-frequency flux can flow. Thus 
the tooth-frequency losses in the rotor teeth 'vrill be 
negligible. As pointed out by Alger and Weichsel® 
some years ago, however, the high-frequency currents 
which flow in the rotor bars produce a corresponding 



Fig. 10 —Curves pob Calculating Tooth Pulsation Losses 


Note; All inductions and vol. are based on net section assuming a space 
factor of 90 per cent. 


Wif 

Wif 

fi 


jk:, 




^ft 


» Tooth frequency loss In watts per cu. ip. 

« Tooth frequency 

a* Max. tooth induction factor (Bm Is in kiloUnes per sq. in.) 

Tooth pulsation factor (P is in per cent of Bm) 

» ractpr for % tooth pulsation and max. induction product 
Tooth frequency factor 

/w X no. of teeth 




rev, per min. X no. of teeth 
“ 60 

For rotor / / use no, of stator teeth 
For stator / i use no of rotor teeth 


where B is the net tooth induction M th® narrow¬ 
est section, Ps is the percentage pulsation as corrected 
for saturation. 

P Bm the product of Bm and Ps. The tooth-pulsation 
losses for a wound rotor per net, cu. in. of core material 
are: 

Wrv = (10-* /.I Kj,„, Kv) -1- (ifp„» Kf.t) watts (12) 
(Hysteresis) (Eddy) 

The Kfactorsare obtained from Fig. 10, Kb„ corresponds 


m.m.f. which acts on the stator teeth to produce 
high-frequency pulsations in these teeth which may be 
responsible for very considerable losses. 

Appendix I gives some experimental data showing this 
effect quantitatively. The magnitude of the stator- 
tooth pulsations as a result of the high-frequency rotor 
currents would be difficult to calculate accurately. 
Therefore, in the case of squirrel-cage motors the 

5. A.I.E. E. Trans., Vol. 44,1925, p. 160. 
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expedient has been adopted of caleulating the rotor- 
tooth pulsation percentages as if there were no squirrel- 
cage windings, then assuming that these are the 
percentage pulsations which actually occur in the stator 
teeth due to the rotor high-frequency currents. The 
rotor-tooth pulsations and therefore the pulsation losses 
are assumed negligible and the stator-tooth pulsation 
losses calculated from formula (13) asanming P, equal 
to the calculated rotor tooth pulsation percentage. 
When the number of stator and rotor teeth is not very 
different, this is a fairly reliable assmnption. 

Copper Eddy Losses 

The cause and nature of these losses have been dis¬ 
cussed in a previous paper.* They become of appre¬ 
ciable magnitude only at quite high tooth flux densities. 
These losses are caused by high-frequency slot-leakage 
fluxes which occur due to the saturation of the teeth. 
In general the stator no-load copper eddy losses are 
negligible since the conductors are small and the teeth 
are less saturated but the rotor copper eddy losses are 
often appreciable both for squirrel-cage and wound- 
rotor induction motors. 

In order to estimate their magnitude B„ and 
— Ps (using Fig. 7) should be calculated and the differ¬ 
ence in the m. m. f. corresponding to these two induc¬ 
tions Hmax, Hmin determined from the normal induc¬ 
tion curves of the class of sheet steel used in the rotor 
teeth. The copper eddy losses when the rotor conduc¬ 
tors are of copper may be calculated from the following 
formula: 

We = 96.8 X Weu per cu. in. when m < 2. 

(14) 

f 

We = 10,9 X 10“’' -p - per cu. in. when 

(irJ 

m > 2. (IS) 

where/,/ is the tooth frequency as calculated from the 
number of stator slots and the speed of the rotor. 

is the radial depth of the individual bars in 
inches. H is the difference in m. m. fs. between 
adjacent teeth (in gilberts per cm.) 

m = 0.148 -^fet X -^2L_for copper. 

tcu = thickness of the copper bars (tangential) multi¬ 
plied by the number of bars side by side in the slot; cr 
Wthe slot width. 

In caleulating H, of course,. and J?„„, do not 
occur simultaneoulsy in adjacent bars but a fair aver¬ 
age is to assume that H = (ff„„ - H„i„) x 2/3. 

Illegitimate Losses 

These losses have already been mentioned previously 
and are extra losses in addition to those which would 

6. No-ioad Copper Eddy Current Losses, T. Spooner, A. 1. E. E. 
Trans., Vol. XLV, 1926, p. 231. 


occur in annealed unsaturated cores with perfect * 
insulation between laminations. They are difficult to 
estimate due to their variability and should be elimi¬ 
nated as far as possible. They are one of the major 
causes of differences between calculated and test 
results. 

One of the most common types of extra losses in 
rotating machines appears as the result of eddy currents 
caused by short-circuited laminations. Short-circuited 
laminations may be produced when types of construc¬ 
tion are used such that the punchings are wedged onto 
dovetails or keyways or are forced on the shaft. This 
connects together electrically the back edges of the 
laminations. Now, if the teeth contain burrs or if the 
slots are filed, the laminations become short circuited 
and in this case there may result very considerably 
increased fundamental-frequency core losses. When 
the back edges of the laminations are not short circuited 
slot filing and tooth burrs do not cause much extra 
losses. Unda* conditions of badly short-circuited lami¬ 
nations, the core losses may be doubled or even tripled. 
Great care should be taken to eliminate burrs and slot 
filings, assuming stator punchings, so that the lamin¬ 
ations will not be short circuited on the outside edges. 
Due to non-uniform flux as a result of these extra eddy 
currents, the hysteresis as well as the eddy losses may 
be increased. 

For motors with narrow teeth, there may be con¬ 
siderably increased losses due to punching strains. 
At an induction of 6.6 kilolines per sq. in., the losses are 
increased by an amount which can be calculated ap¬ 
proximately by increasing the standard loss by a factor 
equal to 14 divided by the mean tooth width in inches; 
namely: 

Wecr^Weta{l+~) (16) 

At 100 kilolines the correction is perhaps not over 
one-half this value and at very high flux densities is 
very small. If the stampings are annealed after 
punching there is no such correction. 

If the punchings are not flat, bending strains may 
appear increasing the losses at medium inductions. 
Above 100 kilolines there would be vay little effect 
due to this cause. 

If a motor is operated at very high core inductions 
leakage flux into the frames, end-bells, and other solid 
members may cause the losses to go up very rapidly 
with voltage. In a properly designed machine operated 
at normal voltage this should be a small factor. 

One or all of these factors may be of appreciable 
magnitude in commercial machines. As a conse¬ 
quence, in calculating the fundamental-frequency 
losses it is advisable tb substitute for the curves of Figs. 

1 and 2 others whidi are determined from actual tests 
on commercial machines of various standard types. 
Small induction motors may require one set of 
curve and large motors another set. The losses. 
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particularly at the higher inductions, will be appreciably 
greater for these empirical curves than for those given 
in Figs. 1 and 2. Such curves are not given here since 
they would have to be determined by every manufac¬ 
turer for his apparatus and would be a function not 
only of design but of shop practise. 

Experimental Methods of Separating Losses 

The several different kinds of loss which must be 
considered to obtain the total have been described and 
it would be very convenient if each one of these sev¬ 
eral losses could be tested alone or separated from the 
others. This ideal will hardly be realized, but tests 
which give a separation of losses with respect to the 
frequency which causes them can be made. 

One method which is applicable only to wound rotor 
motors was described by R. Richter in the Elektrotech. 
Zeitsch., January 6, 1921. This method separates the 
fundamental-frequency losses from the tooth-frequency 
losses and is carried oiit as follows: Three saturation 
curves are taken by varying the applied voltage and 
reading current and watts. One curve a is taken with 
power applied to the stator and the rotor rotating with 
short-circuit armature. The second curve 6 is taken 
with power applied to the rotor collector rings. The 
stator is short circuited and the rotor is rotating at full 
speed. The third curve c is taken with power applied 
to either stator or rotor (preferably the stator) and with 
the other member open circuited. The rotor does not 
rotate in this case, but- should be turned slowly to 
average the flux due to different positions of stator and 
rotor teeth. 

' All curves are corrected to eliminate the P R losses 
and the friction and windage in curves a and 6. Large 
rotors usually have a strap conductor and the resis¬ 
tance must he corrected for skin effect when calculating 
the P R loss in this member. 

Curve a (corrected) contains losses due to the line 
frequency in the stator and also all the high-frequency 
losses. Curve b (corrected) contains losses due to the 
line frequency in the rotor and also all the high-fre¬ 
quency losses. Curve c (corrected) contains losses 
due to line frequency in both rotor and stator and no 
losses due to tooth frequencies since the rotor is not 
rotating (practically). 

Since curves a and 6 are taken from different members 
in which the voltage is very seldom exactly the same, the 
losses in the two curves are compared at voltages which 
give the same densities in the air-gap or any other part 
of the circuit. 

If the curves a and 6 are added, the loss found con¬ 
tains the line-frequency losses in both stator and rotor 
and also twice the high or tooth-frequency losses. 
If the. values from the c curve, which contains only the 
line-frequency losses in both stator and rotor, are sub¬ 
tracted from the sum of curves a and b, the result is 
twice the tooth-frequency losses. 

In this way, the tooth-frequency losses are separated 


and if they are subtracted from curves a and b, the 
line-frequency losses in the stator and in the rotor may 
be found separately. 

This is the method that has been used in separating 
the losses in some of the motors shown in the curves. 

Another method which is applicable to all types of 
machines is described by Messrs. Alger and Eksergian.^ 
The fundamental idea is covered by their statement: 
“It is a general principle that whenever any cyclic 
variations in the permeance of a magnetic circuit are 
caused by the relative movement of parts of the circuit, 
all the losses caused by this variation are supplied by 
the mechanical agency causing the motion.” 

Applied to the induction motor, this means that the 
tooth-frequency losses are supplied by torque in the 
rotor. Now, the rotor can only receive power by nm- 
ning slower than the rotating field, i. e., slipping, and by 
hysteresis loss in the rotor core and teeth. The slip 
can be measured very accurately by several means so 
that this portion of the rotor torque is known, but the 
hysteresis losses in the rotor core and teeth must be 
calculated. The hysteresis loss effect is as though it 
were at line frequency. 



Fra. 11—Loss Diagram for Induction Motor 

The no-load slip values decrease as the voltage is 
increased since the hysteresis loss is increasing and 
the induced torque due to slip does not need to be so 
much to overcome the friction and windage and the 
tooth-frequency losses. It might be of interest to 
note that in one test we made, the slip decreased to 
zero, indicating that the hysteresis loss was sufficient 
to drive the rotor in synchronism. 

Another method, requiring a driving motor and also 
accurate meter readings, makes use of the step in the 
stator loss curve which occurs when the rotor is driven 
through ssmchronism. This has been described by 
Messrs. Alger and Eksergian* and by Messrs. Spoono- 
and Kinnard.* 

If a constant voltage and frequency are applied to the 
stator and the rotor is driven by another motor at 
different speeds, the power taken from the line drops 

7. Alger and Bksergian, loc, ciL 

8. Alger and Eksergian, loc. dU 

9. Surface Iron Losses with Reference to Laminated Materials, 
A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. XLXXX, 1924, p. 252. 
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and the power taken by the driving motor increases 
’ abruptly when the rotor passes synchronous speed. 
This difference in watts before and after synchronous 
speed is equal to twice the rotor hysteresis loss. 

This can be seen more clearly in Fig. 11. 

Curve a, b, c, d, e is the stator input. Curve o, f, g, h, 
i is the driving motor output. I® E losses and ffiction 
and windage losses have been taken out. 

b' e' is the rotor hysteresis loss and is one-half the 
step b d or f, h; a b' is the rotor eddy current losses, 
which at normal speeds is practically zero. 0 g' gives 
the tooth-pulsation losses and o c' corresponds to the 
line frequency losses. 

TABLE 1 

WOUND-BOTOB INDUCTION MOTOB8 
OOMPABISON OP TESTED LINE PBEQUBNOY AND SLOT 
_PBEQUBNOY LOSSES TO CALCULATED VALUES_ 



Per cent 
normal 
voltage 

Line-freq. loss 

.1 

‘eq. loss 

Total loss 

Test 

Oalc. 

Test 

Oalc. 

Test 

Oalc. 

60-cycle... 

56.8 

1.00 

1.36 

2.20 

2.33 

3.20 

3.69 

12-pol6_ 

79.6 

2.10 

2.32 

3.70 

3.55 

5.80 

6.87 


102.2 

4.35 

4.83 

6.36 

6.38 

9.70 

10.21 


125.0 

9.80 

9.90 

7.40 

7.20 

17.20 

17.10 



0.60 

0.50 

1.05 

0.86 

1.65 

1.36 

60-cycle... 

56.8 

0.96. 

1.06 

1.94 

1.98 

2.90 

3.04 

16-pole- 

79.6 

1.98 

1.97 

2.82 

3.20 

4.80 

5.17 


102.2 

3.53 

3.35 

3.57 

4.38 

7.10 

7.73 


125.0 

6.03 

6.41 

4.17 

5.83 

10.20 

12.24 



2.06 

2.11 

1.66 

3.60 

3.71 

5.71 

60-cycle... 

56.8 

4.67 

4.65 

6.13 

8.85 

10.90 

12.90 

24-poIe_ 

79.5 

8.67 

8.70 

11.63 

13.18 

20.30 

21.89 


102.2 

14.65 

14.80 

16.35 

18.55 

31.00 

33.36 


113.7 

19.66 

20.15 

19.86 

21.69 

39.40 

41.74 


45.5 

1.40 

1.14 

1.50 

1.33 

2.90 

2.47 

25-cycle... 

60.6 1 

2.31 

1.82 

2.50 

2.11 

3.81 

3.93 

10-pole_ 

76.8 1 

3.40 

2.76 

3.50 

3.00 

. 6.90 

6.75 


90.9 

4.80 

4.06 

4.60 

4.06 

9.40 

8.11 


106.0 

7.00 

6.21 

6.. 70 

6.18 

12.70 

11.39 


121.1 ! 

11.10 

10.50 

6.60 

6.89 

17.70 

17.39 


Olsficks on other machines, which were not specially tested, show the 
same general agreement in the total losses. 


This method may be used on wound-rotor motors 
but on squirrel-cage motors the line o 6 is so steep that 
it is very hard to get satisfactory readings unless the 
frequency and speed are very accurately controlled. 

Test Results 

Several large woimd-rotor motors have been tested 
according to the first method for loss separation and 


the losses have been compared with the losses calcu¬ 
lated by the above described methods. The curve for 
the line-frequency losses was obtained from one of the 
tested machines and checks well with the loss curve for 
the grade of iron used. Table I shows the fundamental 
and the pulsation-frequency lossescalculatedseparately. 
Table II gives data for other machines without separa¬ 
tion of losses. Fig. 12 shows the results graphically 
for one of these machines. 



Fig. 12—^Wound Rotor Induction Motor 
C omparison of calculated and test no-load core losses 

In Table III are presented some data on squirrel-cage 
motors. These checks are not as good as for the wound- 
rotor machines partly because of the greater difficulties 
of test. These results were obtained about three years 
ago. The calculated pulsation losses are probably 
low because no account was taken of copper eddy-cur- 
rent losses. 

TABLE m 

SQUIEBBL-OAGE INDUCTION MOTORS' 
COMPARISON OP TESTED AND CALCULATED CORE LOSSES 
AT NORMAL VOLTAGE 


Hp. 

Preq. 

Ldne freq. loss | 

High freq. loss 

1 Total loss 

Test 

Oalc. 

Test 

Oalc. 

Test 

Oalc. 

250 

60 

1.98 

1.87 

1.72 

1.22 

3.70 

3.09 

500 

60 

6.04 

6.02 

3.93 

3.14 

9.97 

9.16 

176 

. 40 

1.08 

1.07 

0.95 

0.64 

2.03 

1.71 

. 125 

40 

0.82 

1.16 

1.30 

1.27 

2.12 

2.42 

225 

40 

1.83 

1.96 

2.09 

1 53 

3.92 

3.49 


TABLE U 

WOUND-ROTOB INDUCTION MOTORS 
COMPARISON OP TESTED AND CALCULATED TOTAL LOSS VALUES 


Per cent 

60 C2 
10 p 

jTCles 

oles 

25 cycles 

4 poles 

25 cycles 

8 poles 

25 cycles 

10 poles 

25 cycles 

34 poles 












volts 

Test 

Oalc. 

Test 

Oalc. 

Test 

Oalc. 

Test 

Calc. 

Test 

Calc. 

34.1 

2.87 

3.50 

1.03 

12.2 

4.8 

6.6 





45.5 

4.89 

5.46 

1.68 

* 20.2 

11.8 

9.9 



7.4 

6.7 

' 66.8 

6.69 

7.22 

2.37 

30.8 

16.8 

16.1 

68.0 

60.4 

15.1 

13.4 . 

68.2 

9.55 

10.36 

4.16 

45.3 , 

28.4 

26.0 

88.6 

86.2 

24.6 

21.7 

79.5 


13.36 

6.22 

61.4 

38.0 

38.1 


141. 

34.9 

31.9 

91.0 


16.64 

8.00 

80.6 

49.5 

49.7 


186. 

46.3 

44.4 

lOQ.O 


19.85 

10.66 

10.60 

63.8 

64.2 


222. 

63.8 

52.8 

113.7 


26.70 

12.35 

12.33 

81.2 

83.9 


272. 

67.9 

59.6 

125.0 


82.46 

14.10 

14.67 

99.0 

98.2 

346.0 

342. 

68.1 

75.3 
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Conclusions 

The above described method of calculating no-load 
induction-motor core losses appears to be rather tedious 
and complicated and as compared with the oWct empiri¬ 
cal methods this is the case. However, by the use of a 
suitably prepared schedule the time may be greatly 
shortened. The time for such a calculation, provided 
all of the factors which have to be calculated for other 


60 Teeth 



Pif). ITT—Speoiai. Indtiction Motor Showing Tooth Slots 

purposes are available, is from 30 to 40 min. This is 
not excessive when dealing with a radically new design 
or with a type of machine which has given trouble 
due to high losses. It is hoped that this paper will 
stimulate discussion and will bring forth other methods 
for making these detailed calculations. 



Fig. 14—Squirrel^Cagb Induction Motor 

Stator tootli flux 

Normal voltage—no rotor bars 

Appendix 

In a squirrel-cage induction motor having nearly 
closed rotor slots, open stator slots, and no rotor wind¬ 
ings there would ordinarily be quite appreciable rotor- 
tooth flux pulsations but only very small stator-tooth 
pulsations. When, however, the squirrd-cage winding 
is applied, the rotor-tooth pulsations are damped out 
by the short-circuited copper turns. The high-fre¬ 
quency currents thus generated in the rotor bars pro¬ 
duce a considerable m. m. f. which is approximately 
equal to the change in m. m. f. applied to the rotor 
teeth caused by the pulsating reluctance in the gap 


resulting from the stator slots. This, high-frequency 
m. m. f. produced by the rotor windings causes pulsa¬ 
tions of flux in the stator teeth which (for the ordinary 
induction motor having nearly the same number of 
stator and rotor teeth) are of the same order of magni¬ 
tude as the pulsations which woTild have occurred in 
the rotor teeth had there been no rotor winding. The 
stator-tooth frequency will be that calculated from the 
nxunber of rotor teeth and the peripheral speed. 



Fia. 15 —Squibbejl-Cage Induction Motob 
stator tooth flux 

Normal voltage—rotor bars but no end-rings 

In order to show this, test results were obtained on a 
60-slot 4-pole stator fitted with a 42-slot rotor with a 
copper bar winding and brass end rings. The stator 
slots were open and the rotor slots nearly closed as 
shown by Fig. 13. This was a very special machine 
built for experimental purposes. 

An exploring coil was placed around one of the stator 
teeth and oscillograms obtained of the induced voltage 
under conditions of normal induction and 20 cycles. 
This was done for 3 conditions: 

1. No bars in the rotor slots. 

2. Bars in the rotor slots but no end rinp. 

3. Bars in the slots and end rings connected. 



Pig. 16—Squibebl-Cagb Induction Motor 
Stator tooth flux 

Normal voltage—rotor bars with end-rings 

Oscillograms of the voltage in the stator-tooth 
exploring coils were obtained for the three conditions. 
These oscillograms, of course, show very large high- 
frequency voltage components. 

These oscillograms were then enlarged and integrated 
in order to obtain the corresponding flux waves. These 
are shown by Fip. 14,15, and 16. 

These tooth-voltage waves may be integrated auto¬ 
matically if desired by insuring a large inductance in 
the circuit containing the exploring coil on the stator 
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tooth tod the oscillograph elanent. This was actually 
done in this case. Due to the diflSculty of obtaining a 
very large ratio of inductance to resistance the integra¬ 
tion was not particularly satisfactory. Since the phase 
angle of the harmonics with respect to the fundamental 
was not coireet, these oscillograms are not reproduced 
h^e. 

It will be seen from the curves that, with no rotor 
bars, the stator-tooth pulsations were Y&cy small as 
would be expected from the fact that the rotor slots 
were nearly closed. When the bars were inserted in 
the slots, they made electrical contact with some of the 
laminations, thus producing somewhat the same effect 
as would result from high-resistance end rings. As a 
consequence high-frequency currents circulated aroxmd 
the rotor teeth through the bars and laminations pro¬ 
ducing increased pulsating fluxes in the stator teeth. 
(Compare Figs. 14 and 15.) With the end rinp in 
position, these stator tooth pulsations were further 
increased due to larger high-frequency currents in the 
rotor bars. (Compare Pip. 15 and 16.) 

The frequency of the stator-tooth pulsations should 
correspond to a 21st harmonic as calculated from the 
number of rotor teeth. Since, however, these pulsations 
were in turn proportional to the amplitude of the 
fundamental-frequency flux, a harmonic analpis should 
show that the pulsations consisted of a 20th and 22nd 
harmonic with no 21st. Due to the fact, however, that 
the variations in slot reluctance at the gap did not fol¬ 
low a sine law and to saturation effects, there were other 
harmonics present. A harmonic analysis of the flux 
waves was actually made and for condition one, with 
no rotor bars, the analysis gave the following results: 


Resultant 


Order of Harmonic 

per cent 

' 20 

1.8 

21 

0 

22 

1.7 


For condition three, with rotor bars connected, the 
analysis is as follows: 


intherotorteethif a slip-ring winding liad been employed. Ever 
since Chapman^ showed the manner in which rotor flux pulsations 
set up circulating currents in a squirrel cage, it has been clear 
that these currents were a cause of extra pulsations in the stator, 
but the present proposal is the first practical one I know of for 
calculating them. While a more detailed analysis of these 
induced currents would be instructive, I think the assumption 
made is quite satisfactory. 

There have been two especially important articles on core 
losses recently published abroad, a very complete treatise by 
Dreyfus® on core losses in slip-ring induction motors, and a 
paper by Coe and Taylor® on the theory of pole-face losses. The 
latter paper calls attention to the extremely rapid theoretical 
increase of pole-face loss with increase in the slot width over 
air-gap ratio, q, at small values of q. 

Professor A. A. Bennett has recently made a careful analysis 
of this subject, with the results shown in the accompanying 
figure. The solid curves represent the relative theoretical pole- 
face losses as functions of for various ratios of slot-to-tooth 
width. These were derived by calculating the maximum, mini¬ 
mum, and average flux densities in the air gap, by elliptic function 
theory, for various values of g, deriving from these three quanti¬ 



ties the zero, first, and second order harmonics, A, Au A 2 , of a 
Fourier’s series representing the flux distribution, and thence 
determining a relative pole-face loss factor equal to 


Order of Harmonic 

Resultant 

20 

3.3 

21 

0 

22 

4.9 


The other harmonics have not been included since that 
would have added nothing of value to the discussion. 


Discussion 

P* L. Alters This paper is a logical sequel to Mr. Spooner’s 
extremely well coordinated series of earlier papers. Many years 
ago Professor C. A. Adams suggested the rational analysis of 
induction-motor core losses, and his 1909 paper was the real 
starting point of the long series of investigations which Mr. 
Spooner has now brought to so successful a conclusion. 

Of particular interest to me is the assumption made that the 
percentage flux pulsation in the stator teeth- of a squirrel-cage 
induction motor is the same as that which would have occurred 


Ai® -|- 2 A 2 ® 

A^^ 

The A 2 ® term was given double weight in determining the loss 
factor on the assumptions that the loss increases as the square 
root of the product of frequency and tooth pitch, and that the 
neglected ^her-order harmonics would amoimt to about half 
as much as the A 2 term alone. 

The dashed curve in the figure gives the average of the relative 
pole-face loss factors due to q given by Spooner and Kdnnard for 
four different kinds of lammated steel in their 1924 paper. The 
loss factors compared being merely relative, the points at g * 5 
on the two curves were taken as the same. The theoretical 
curve shows that as the value of q decreases below 1.5 the pole- 
face loss decreases with extreme rapidity, being zero for all 
practical purposes when q falls a little below unity. The test 

1. London Electrician^ 1916. 

2. Arc/i£»/. jBfe/rfro/ecA., May-nJuly, 1928. 

3. Philosophical Mag.t Vol. VI., July 1928. 
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data of Spooner give higher losses than the theoretical at both 
high and low values of 5 , but they agree very well in the middle 
range. The theoretical curve is of particular interest, as it 
explains how turbine generators, having very small values of 5 , 
can use solid steel rotors, while other machines with moderate 
values of q must employ laminated rotors. 

C. A* Adams t The point brought up by Mr. Alger seems to me 
of vital importance, namely, desirability of developing our 
rational knowledge of this subject to such a point that we can 
select slot ratios and other proportions to the end of reducing 
these losses to a minimum. 

We are altogether too apt to hesitate to tackle theoretically a 
job which appears on the face of it to be very complicated, and I 


am sure that those of us who have ever persisted, have discovered 
that you can carry theoretical analysis much farther than was at 
first obvious, and to very great advantage. As long as we are 
dependent upon experimental data or upon the cut-and-try 
method, we are almost helpless when we attempt to solve many 
of the more intricate problems in this field. 

C. W. Kincaids I might say to Mr. Adams that before we 
had this method perfected we used one of his formulas. Of 
course, it was made up for d-c. machines and we made a few 
modifications. We have used that for years. In fact it is now 
difficult to convert some of the men to the new method. They 
still stick to his formula and say it is quicker than the one we are 
using now. 



Insulation Tests of Electrical Machmery 

Before and After Being Placed in Service 

BY C. M. GILT' and B. L. BABNS* 

Member, A. I. E. E. Member, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—The A, /. E. E. Standards have provided high^ 
potential test values as a means of establishing a standard basis 
of design and construction of insulation. Many purchasers test 
equipment after installation before placing it in service to be sure 
that the connections and equipment are in a safe condition for 
service. It is recommended that a Standard Test Voltage he estah'" 
lished that may be used under these conditions. 


It also seems to be advisable that suitable rules should be set up 
governing test voltages that should be used in a maintenance program. 
Periodic observations of the insulation resistance are suggested as 
substitute or supplemental tests. If there is a general desire that 
rules of this sort should be made, it is proper that the Institute should 

enter this new field of standardization. 

* * * * 


T he work of standardization performed by the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers has 
•been and is one of the most valuable imdertakings 
that lie within its field of activities. This standardiza¬ 
tion has been primarily in the nature of establishing 
rating standards by which equipment of different manu¬ 
facturers can be compared. While these standards 
have been based upon what is believed to be typical or 
average operating conditions they obvioutiy are not 
standards for operation. 

There is a rather decided opinion among many engi¬ 
neers that the Institute should undertake the develop¬ 
ment of standards for operation in fields in which they 
can be established. 

One of the fields in which it is believed such standards 
can be developed is that of high-potential tests. These 
tests are not offered as standards of comparison of 
equipment nor as acceptance tests for purchasers from 
manufacturers, except as possibly determined by special 
contracts, but are intwided as operating guides. They 
are an attempt to crystalize a variety of opinion as to 
what should be an adequate and safe test to determine 
the suitability of equipment for service, for those who 
wish to employ high-potential tests for this purpose. 

This paper endeavors to present the subject in two 
parts, first, a test for new equipment before being 
placed in sOTvice, and second, a high-potential test for 
occasional check on equipment that is or has been in 
service. The first part has been prepared chiefly by the 
first author and the second part by the second author 
of the papCT. 

Part I. 

Insulation Tests for Initial Operation 

High potential testing may be roughly grouped in 
three general classes, each with a distinct purpose in 
view, but all with the fundamental object of determin- 

1 . Inside Plant Engineer, Brooklyn Edison Co., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. , 

2. A-K 5 . Engineer, Canadian General Eleotrio Co., Peter¬ 
borough, Ont., Can. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. E. E,, New 
York, N. Y., Jan. S8-Feb. 1, im. 


ing the ability of the equipment to withstand the normal 
and abnormal potentials that may be reasonably 
expected imder the operating conditions for which the 
device is designed. 

The first group of tests is intended to determine the 
characteristics of the material or design in question. 
Such tests may be fundamental in character, such as 
determining the behavior of material under high-poten¬ 
tial stresses, as well as of more immediate use, such as 
determining thickness of insulation or contours of 
creepage surfaces. 

The tests of the second class are those carried on to 
discover factory errors in the manufacture of equip¬ 
ment or details of design. In general, the routine 
factory high-potoitial tests conducted on equipment at 
the completion of its manufacture fall into this class. 
While these high-potential tests are sometimes used as 
a cheek on the design when differing from the usual 
practise, the necessary thickness of insulation and clear¬ 
ance between live parts are so well established for 
ordinary service that there would be little need for the 
factory high-potential tests on normally designed equip¬ 
ment supplied by reputable manufacturers, when once 
the standard of design and over-potential stresses have 
been established, were it not for defects in material and 
workmanship that occasionally occur. 

The third class of high-potential tests is made to 
determine the adequacy of equipment for service, to 
discover whether some accident has happened to the 
equipment since the factory test prior to its final con¬ 
nection to the lines ready for service or after once 
having been placed in service whether there , has been 
sufficient deterioration of matmal or accidental damage 
to make the equipment unsafe for service. The tests 
after installation and prior to service commonly 
include, not only individual pieces of equipment such as 
motors or transformers, but assembled equipment in 
generator stations, substations, or customer's vaults 
and include cables, insulators, circuit breakers, trans¬ 
formers, instrument transformers, etc., as they_ are 
connected for placing in sCTvice. 

The present rules of the Institute covering high poten- 
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tiaJ tests were primarily adopted as a means of estab¬ 
lishing minimum standards of design for ordinary 
operating conditions and are essentially the result of 
experience that the equipment so designed wiU have a 
reasonable life under norm^ operating stresses including 
such overpotential surges as are commonly met with 
under ordinary operating conditions. The tests were 
further intended to insure that the insulation met the 
expectations of design. Over-potential surges of vari¬ 
ous magnitudes and duration occur repeatedly dming 
the life of the equipment. Some have a higher and some 
a lower value than the test value used to determine the 
adequacy of the design and material but while there has 
been some agitation to increase the standards of insula¬ 
tion and insulation tests for given operating voltages, 
experience indicates that insulation that will withstand 
the standard factory test will withstand the ordinary 
repeated over-voltage surges during what has been, 
considered a reasonable life. 

While high-potential tests may have some deteri¬ 
orating effect on certain classes of insulation, this 
deteriorating effect is so slight that it is accepted as a 
price that must be paid in the present development of 
the art as a means of reducing to a minimum the dis¬ 
astrous effects of failure of equipment in service as a 
result of defects or accidents that occasionally occur in 
manufacture and installation. Unfortimately the insu¬ 
lation processes are so different from that of working 
metals and alloys that a test sample of the material 
cannot always be taken as a reasonably conclusive proof 
of the strength and adequacy of the completed article. 

Subsequent to the tests at the factory finishing, 
touches are sometimes added to it. It -is crated, 
shipped, and connected ready for service in the final 
instdlation and during this handling process accidents 
to the equipment occasionally occur, which if not dis¬ 
covered prior to placing in service, may result in serious 
damage to it, other equipment, and to the service 
rendered by the purchaser. These defects cannot 
always be discovered by observation. The placing 
in service of a new, large piece of equipment with its 
various connections is a nerve-racMng undertaking 
and many of the operating companies believe it essen¬ 
tial to take every precaution to be sure that no faults in 
equipment or connections exist that will result in 
expensive repairs and serious delays that occur when a 
fault develops with the tremendous capacity of modmi 
S3retems feeding into it. 

These tests are not ordinarily considered acceptance 
tests unless the equipment is delivered and erected by 
the maniffacturer, as the equipment commonly passes 
out of control of the manufacturer when it leaves the 
factory, but are intended to cover the period and work 
between shipment and operation. 

Obviously, equipment which is assembled on the 
premises of the purchaser without a complete factory 
test should receive the same test as though it had been 
previously assembled and tested at the factory., 


As a generally accepted example of this practise, a 
test is placed on cable before it leaves the factory to 
discover defects in the manufacture of the cable and 
after the somewhat severe process of pulling into the 
duets, a further test is placed upon it and the joints to be 
sure that the completed cable is ready for service. In 
certain respects this condition is somewhat different 
from other equipment as the test after installation is 
partly to determine the ability of the cable to with¬ 
stand the process of pulling into ducts and as damage 
from exterior causes is somewhat easier to determine by 
inspection than in more complex piec^ of equipment. 
It is recognized that the process of installation certainly 
reduces the strength of the insulation at various points 
and consequently the tests after installation are lower 
than those at the factory, or rather one might say, the 
factory tests are somewhat higher than the standards 
set after installation to make due allowance for the de¬ 
terioration that results from handling. 

Similarly, the various parts of assembled equipment 
are given individual high-potential tests before they 
are assembled in the completed madiine and the 
value of the tests of the various parts is higher than 
that of the completed piece of equipment. The final 
tests of the completed machine are to insure that no 
damage has resulted to the individual parts and to 
place a test upon such connections as cannot be effec¬ 
tively tested before the final assembly. An allowance 
is made for the deterioration of portions of the equip¬ 
ment and the rules recognize a test on the completed 
assembly of 15 per cent lower than the tests on the 
part receiving the lowest individual test. 

In spite of the very good reason for testing of equip¬ 
ment before energizing with service voltage, many 
careful purchasers of equipment forego this final check 
for one or both of two reasons. First, there is the 
general feeling that each high-potential test causes 
some permanent damage to the insulation, and second, 
that the insulation may not be in as good condition 
as before leaving the factory due to the accumulation 
of dust or the absorption of moisture and while safe 
for operating voltages the high-potential test might 
be damaging. It cannot be denied that many pur¬ 
chasers do not have the facilities for insuring that the 
insulation is thoroughly dry and in proper condition 
for a high potential test and the manufacturers quite 
naturally question the advisability of a high-potential 
test of a seva*e nature under these conditions. Expe¬ 
rience h^ clearly indicated that there have been many 
pieces of equipment that have absorbed moisture to the 
point that a high potential test would be somewhat 
hazardous and yet have operated under load safely 
and have been dried out by that process. 

The question of the voltage strain and damage to the 
insulation is one on which opinion is very widely 
separated. That there is probably some slight deteri¬ 
oration with each high-potential strain is commonly 
believed and one school of thought holds that in the 
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long run there are more failures and more damage as a 
result of the cumulative deterioration of equipment m 
reasonable condition as a result of the repeated strains 
imposed by tests than occur due to the normal deteri¬ 
oration of insulation and the consequent failures that 
are not anticipated by test. Certain insulating 
such as oil and inorganic substances seem to be affected 
little or not at all by high potential stresses of any 
number of repetitions provided they are in good con¬ 
dition so that there is no appreciable leakage through 
them. The actual effect of high-potential stress 
on fibrous insulation is much more uncertain and 
whether overvoltage for short periods and within a 
reasonable value has any appreciable eff^t upon the 
insulation is not certain. When the insulation is 
stressed to a point near that of failure, thp matter o 
time and duration is of great importance in the per¬ 
formance of the material and yet we know that 
insulation is subjected to brief overvoltage stress of 
two or three times normal voltage many times dunng 
its life ^d whether the life of the insulation is reduced 
appreciably beyond the limit of the normal apng 
process in service, is not certain. It would seem that 
an additional application of overvoltage of short 
duration or of a value reasonably below the breakdown 
value of the insulation placed upon the equipm^t 
before going into sCTvice would not have any appreciable 
effect upon the life of the insulation. Unfortunately, 
the phenomenon of electrical breakdown of insulation 
is not clearly understood and it is hoped that out of the 
various studies that are now being conducted on what 
actually takes place when insulation fails, will come 
information that will point to the answer of this much 
discussed question of repeated tests. The tests r^ 
ported by F. M. Clark on IHdectrie Properties of Fi¬ 
brous Insulation, (A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. XLV, 1926, 
p. 193) indicate that for a certain type of insulation 
the breakdown voltage is actually increa^d by a 
number of previous high-voltage tests, probably due 
to a drying out process, but that the insulation is 
permanently damaged by too large a number of over¬ 
voltage applications. The further conduct of^ such 
tests on various mat^als and with relative magnitudes 
of voltage and time will do much to settle this qu^tion. 

It is obvious that equipment should not be subjected 
to high potential tests unless the insulation is in su(^ a 
condition that it may be reasonably expected to with¬ 
stand the test without damage or failure. The equip¬ 
ment must be carefully gone ovor to be sure that there 
are no apparent points of weakness or damaged parts 
of insulation, to be sure that there is no foreign material 
in the equipment that might cause a breakdown!, that 
it is free from an accumulation of dust that might 
result in a failure, and above all one must be sure that 
the insulation is free from moisture. When equipment 
is pipped from a factory even though protected to some 
extent from atmospheric conditions it almost surely 
wdll absorb considerable moisture if at all hygroscopic. 


One would not think of operating or testing an oil 
insulated transformer that had been exposed to the 
air without oil for any but the briefest period, without a 
thorough drying out, and if shipped filled with oil a 
test of the oil should be made to insure freedom from 
moisture and high dielectric strength. 

jgiTnilar precautions are and should be taken before 
equipment is placed in service even though no high- 
potential test is made. It should not be coiaidered 
safe to operate equipment that is not in a condition to 
withstand safely an overvoltage test. This is partic¬ 
ularly true of equipment connected to high-voltage 
lines where the equipment is quite commonly subjected 
to overvoltage stresses due to surges or various causes. 
Low-voltage equipment in which the insulating value 
of insulation is far beyond that required by the ordinary 
operating voltage may sometimes be operated wdth a 
fair degree of safety undw conditions in which it would 
not withstand a high-potential test without serious 
danger of damage. Such conditions are rother the 
exception when considering equipment which a pur¬ 
chaser would ordinarily undertake to test. 

Due to the fact that it is desirable not to cause any 
undue deterioration of the insulation by the test pro¬ 
cedure and due to the fact that the equipment may 
have been subject to some slight deterioration a 
result of handling and may have absorbed some slight 
amount of moisture, and that factory tests have akeady 
been made to insure against inherent defects in the 
insulation, it would seem reasonable that the test 
before operation should be somewhat less severe th^ 
at the factory. It should be searching enough to dis¬ 
cover damage of the insulation that may later develop 
into a serious fault. The i^uction of test may be in 
either time or magnitude of voltage or both and there is 
a variety of opinion as to what this reduction should be. 
A number of arguments has been advanced for a 
reduction of as much as 25 per cent of the original test 
voltage while others believe that the reduction should 
not be more than 15 per cent to correspond with the 
pYiating standards for the reduction in test voltage of 
assembled equipment while still otha: argumente are 
advanced for maintaining the magnitude of the original 
factory test voltage but reducing the time of test from 
one minute to momentary. The British standards 
recognize the establishment of such a test voltage for 
this purpose and have set it at 25 per cent below the 
factory test voltage. 

In view of the differences in' opinion as to what such 
a test voltage should be, it would seem desirable for 
the Institute to broaden its range of standards and 
include a standard of test voltage that may be u^d 
when desired by the purchas®^ when placing new equip¬ 
ment in service. 

This standard is not intended to be mandatory but 
should be considered as establishing a standard test 
voltage that may be applied at the option of the 
purchaser, not as an acceptance test, but to assure him- 
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self as far as is possible that neither the equipment nor 
the sOTvice will he damaged hy some accident that may 
have occurred to the apparatus. 

It would appear that there is a field for such a stand¬ 
ard and it is recommended for further consideration 
that the Institute establish a standard of test voltage 
that may be used for new equipment after installation 
of 85 pa* cent of the factory test voltage of the equip¬ 
ment coimected at the time of the test receiving the 
lowest factory test and for a period of one minute. 

Part II 

Insulation Tests of Electrical Machinery 
m Service 

For the same reason that it is desirable to set up a 
standard practise for testing the insulation of electrical 
apparatus at the time of initial installation, it is also 
desirable to establish a rule or recommendation as to 
what tests would be suitable for a maintenance program. 

It is true that since the manufacturer is presumably 
desirous that apparatus of his manufacture should be 
properly maintained the user should be able to obtain 
recommendations of this sort from the manufacturer. 
This has been done to some extent but there is a desire 
that an agreement should be made regarding suitable 
tests that would be applicable to apparatus of any 
manufacture. Such a procedure would be of great 
assistance in formulating a suitable maintenance pro¬ 
gram where apparatus of more than one manufacture 
is installed in the same station on system. 

The lack of any semblance of uniformity in practise 
in this respect has been drawn to the attention of the 
Committee on Electrical Machinery and after a careful 
consideration this committee has decided that a dis¬ 
cussion of this subject should be presented to the 
membership of the Institute in the hope that it may 
lead to an agreement of some sort. Previous attempts 
have been made to formulate some standard practise 
or recommendation of this kind and probably the best 
efforts in this direction have been made by the Ap¬ 
paratus Committee of the National Electric Light 
Association by whom questionnaires were circulated 
among members for the purpose of determining their 
practises and the degree of satisfactory results. The 
reports of this committee indicate that the practises 
of the different members are so various that it is not 
practicable to choose any one as representing a general 
preference or giving better results than the others. 
Some pay no attention to making tests, some occa¬ 
sionally make tests to ground at rated potentials or at 
slightly higher values, while a small percentage regu¬ 
larly use test voltages approximating the values set 
out in the A. I. E. E. standards for new machinery. 

In considering suitable means of cheeking the con¬ 
dition of insulation for use in a maintenance program 
it is but natural to turn to the present A. I. E. E. 
standards for guidance. But the insulation test voltages 
set up in these standards are designed to insure that the 


insulation has sufficient dielectric strength to allow for a 
certain amount of deterioration and still be sufficient 
to withstand the voltages that may be impressed 
upon it under operating conditions and in this sense 
is in the nature of an expected life test. It therefore 
appears that it should not be expected that after a 
period of operation in which undoubtedly some detai- 
oration has taken place the insulation should withstand 
the same test as when new. 

If the deterioration of insulation followed a known 
rate of reduction in dielectric strength under operation 
conditions it would be a simple matter to set up a 
schedule covering the expected strength over a given 
length of time and the corresponding test voltages. 
In that event tests would serve principally to search 
out possible mechanical injuries. But the life of insula¬ 
tion is an indefinite term. It contains, however, the 
elem^t of time and is dependent upon the temperature 
to which it has beei subjected as well as various other 
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Pia. 1 —Insulation Tests of Electbical Machines in 
Service 

conditions. In their paper on Temperature and Electri¬ 
cal Irmlation,^ Steinmetz and Lamme offered curves 
showing the relationship between length of life and 
temperature. Pig. 1 is a reproduction of their curve 
for Class A insulation. The curve for Class B insulation 
is of the same type. In these curves the length of life 
does not refer to the time in which the insulation will 
entirely lose its dielectric strength but as explained by 
the authors it has to do with the time at which the 
fabric or varnish become brittle and loses its mechani¬ 
cal strength. The life of an insulation in this,sense 
may be entirely spent and yet retain approximately 
its original dielectric strength provided it has not been 
mechanically injured. Therefore, the tenn life as used 
in connection with accepted practises in testing insulat¬ 
ing mataials is somewhat misleading for it does not 
have reference to its dielectric property. The useful 
life of an insulation is not dependent upon the effect 
of temperature and time alone but also upon various 

3. A. I. B. B. Tbans., Vol. XXXII, 1913, pp, 79-89. 
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other conditions which tend to destroy it by mechanical 
forces. It is re^onable then that the insulation should 
be expected to last an indefinitely long time if it were 
protected against mechanical injury barring, of course, 
the effect of excessively high temperatures which would 
change the chemical composition or the structure of the 
insulation. The common causes of mechanical injury 
are vibration and distortion due to temperature changes 
and electromagnetic forces. These causes are present 
in widely varying degrees due to differences in design 
and conditions of operations and it is, therefore, im¬ 
practical to formulate a relationship between length 
of service and dielectric strength to indicate what may 
be expected of any particular type or class of insulation 
in a given kind of machine or to define a maximum 
test voltage that the insulation could be expected to 
withstand at given intervals. 

But supposing that a relationship between time of 
operation ^d dielectric strength could be established 
for certain average conditions, would it be of much 
practical value in a maintenance program? Con¬ 
ceivably it might be used as a guide to indicate the time 
when the windings should be reinsulated or replaced 
and what test it would withstand at any given time. 
It does not seem reasonable that a maintenance pro¬ 
gram should call for a test at say double voltage at the 
end of one year of operation, 50 per cent overvoltage 
at the end of 3 years, and 25 per cent overvoltage at the 
end of 5 years if the 25 per cent overvoltage test gives 
sufficient insurance against breakdown during the 
ensuing period of operation and if umnterrupted service 
is of equal importance. It would appear, therefore, 
that the value of the test voltage should be chosen with 
respect to the maximum stresses that would occur in 
operation rather than the probable actual dielectric 
strength. If, then, operating conditions are defined it 
becomes possible to set up a value for the test voltage. 

It is seldom that machines are required to operate at 
voltages above 10 per cent over normal. This is 
especially true of machines connected to low-voltage 
systems. Important a-c. generators are provided with 
overvoltage rdays to limit abnormal rises of voltage 
to approximately 25 per cent overvoltage and the 
neutral point is grounded for relay protection of the 
winding. Under normal operating conditions the 
voltage between machine terminals and ground is 
58 per cent of the rated terminal voltage and under an 
abnormal condition of 25 per cent overvoltage this 
would be increased to approximately 72>^ per cent of 
the rated voltage. An insulation test between winding 
and groimd at rated voltage would impose a stress 
approximately 88 per cent greater than would occur 
when the machine voltage is raised to 25 per cent above 
the rated voltages. Such a test would insure a sufficient 
margin in the dielectric strength for further service 
without risk of failure to ground. Such a test would not, 
however, be a check on the condition of the insulation 
between phases but by testing one phase at a time with 


the other two phases grounded the insulation between 
coils in different phases would be tested at a voltage 
higher than the operating voltage in proportion to their 
distance in the circuit from the terminals. The insula¬ 
tion between terminals would not be tested at a higher 
voltage than the normal operating'voltage and there 
would not be any assmance of a margin in the condition 
of the insulation between phases. 

By separating the tests and making one test to ground 
and another between phases, two different values of 
test voltage could be used, each suitable for its purpose 
without imposing an excessive voltage where a lower 
test is sufficient assuming that the rated voltage is 
sufficient for testing between winding and ground a 
higher voltage than could be chosen to test between 
phases which would produce the same relative over¬ 
voltage stress on the insulation between phases. This 
result would be obtained by testing between phases 
at 175 per cent of rated voltage with none of the phases 
grounded. 

To those who are accustomed to associate all insula¬ 
tion test voltages with those that have been prescribed 
in the A. I. E. E. standards for new machinery, the 
proposed test yoltage between winding and ground 
appears to be ridiculously low yet it fulfills the require¬ 
ments. The proposed practise is not new since it has 
been used by the service departments of at least two of 
the large manufacturing companies when overhauling 
electrical apparatus for their clients. Their experience 
is that this program has produced satisfactory results. 
On the other hand the author has received many‘ex¬ 
pressions of opinion from engineers who are responsible 
for the operation of electrical apparatus that the test 
voltage to ground should not be less than 150 per cent 
of the rated voltage. Nevertheless many instances 
have been cited of machines which have given years of 
service after the insulation has reached such a condition 
that it would unquestionably have failed at test voltages 
only slightly higher than normal. ^ It is a commendable 
practise to maintain apparatus in a first class condition 
but the greater reliability thus obtained does not always 
justify the cost. It is to be expected that as the test 
voltage is increased so is the frequency of repairs 
increased. 

It is generally agreed that high-potential t€^ts of 
insulation do lasting damage to it and for that reason 
all unnecessary tests of that nature should be avoided. 
A maintenance program that would omit high potential 
tests and substitute some other test that would not 
damage the insulation is by far the better. While 
comparatively little experience has been obtained it is 
believed that the periodic measurement of the insula¬ 
tion resistance of windings would give wamingof danger¬ 
ous conditions that may develop. A program covering 
the determination of the insulation resistance at re^ar 
intervals during the period of operation and high poten¬ 
tial tests at times of overhauling when it would be 
convenient to make repairs should afford a fair degree of 
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freedom from inopportune shut-downs. The adoption 
of such a scheme would call for the exercise of much 
good judgment to obtain satisfactory results and in the 
absence of sufficient practical experience upon which 
good judgment can be based it is advisable to set up a 
recommended practise in applying high potential tests. 

In view of the divergence of opinion regarding the 
value of te^t voltage that should be used as between 
rated voltage to ground and 150 per cent rated voltage 
a compromise might be struck at 125 per cent of rated 
voltage. In order to use the same form of rule as now 
used for new machines a constant of 500 volts may be 
added to this value. Such a rule would then read as 
follows: 

It is recommended that except for distribution 
transformers which may offer hazards to life, the 
dielectric tests of windings of machines in service 
shall be at 125 per cent of the rated voltage plus 
500 volts. When it is convenient to separate the 
phase windings a further test between phases shall 
be made at 175 per cent of rated voltage plus 500 
volts. 

Conclusion 

The theme of this joint paper, therefore, is a plea that 
the Institute enlarge its scope of operations to meet 
what appears to be a genuine need of the membership at 
large. This need is two-fold: first, for a basis of insula¬ 
tion testing prior to initial operation, and second, a 
similar basis for the operating period of this apparatus. 

As a basis for consideration and possible acce^^tance 
by the Institute, these recommendations have been 
offered, which are in brief: 

For initial operation —a voltage 85 per cent of 
factory test for one minute, based on connected 
equipment receiving lowest factory test, and 

For maintenance—a test to ground of 125 per 
cent rated voltage plus 500; and between phases, 
175 per cent plus 500 volts—supplemented by 
periodic measurements of insulation resistance. 


Discussion 

J« S. Henderson: The additional standards on insulation 
tests proposed by Messrs. Gilt and. Barns are necessary. Even 
though the machinery has received insulation tests at the factory 
in agreement with the present Institute rules, an additional test 
should be applied after the apparatus is installed as insurance 
against damage since leaving the factory. In fact, most large 
pieces of apparatus are tested today after installation, and it is 
now only a (question of what the voltage should be for this final 
test. I hope there will be a full expression on what is considered 
an adequate voltage. 

The proposed standards for tests on machinery which has been 
in service are of a different type and are really an operating 
guide. The value of 126 per cent proposed agrees closely to the 
recopimendation of 60 per cent of the original test voltage which 
the Westinghouse Company has made for some years. 

One other point touched on by the authors is the question of 
drying out apparatus before making the insulation test. There 
has been a tendency to wish to omit this drying out, particularly 
on large turbine generators. It is undesirable to run these 


machines on short circuit because of possible damage to the steam 
turbine if it is operated at no-load for any length of time. 

Generally, these units are handled with great care and any 
moisture on the winding is likely to be only on the surface of the 
end turns and not on the buried part of the coil. This surface 
moisture may cause failure because of reduced ereepage resis¬ 
tance. In general, two courses are open. If the machinery has 
been shipped and erected in dry weather, the dry-out may be 
omitted. If, however, the shipment has been made in rainy 
weather, or if there has been damp air in the station during 
erection, the recourse can be made to using space heaters under 
the end windings and the insulation resistance watched until it 
becomes constant at constant temperatures. 

The paper suggests as a test on new apparatus after erection, 
85 per cent of the value specified in the A. I. E. E. rules. This is 
a test for one minute. The question of the length of the test 
should be carefully considered. Most high-voltage disturbances 
on a system are of short duration and last a second or less. The 
probability of failure while making the test, after the machine 
has once passed the standard high-voltage test, is likely to be 
due to decreased surface resistance caused by dust or moisture 
on the. surf ace of the end turns. A high voltage for a second 
would not establish a carbon streak on the surface while a high 
voltage for a minute would. For this reason, a test for a minute 
is many times more severe than a high voltage for a second in 
service. It would seem, therefore, that the time could be 
reduced to a half minute and still leave a margin for insurance. 

J. R. Dunbar: It is well recognized that new equipment that 
is assembled on the premises of the purchaser should receive the 
same tests as though it had been previously assembled and tested 
at the factory. However, when the purchaser decides to place 
the machine on commercial load without complete tests it does 
not seem reasonable to require it afteiwards to stand up to the 
same tests as new apparatus, since there is bound to be a certain 
accumulation of dust and a consequent reduction of insulation 
resistance. It would, therefore, seem desirable that the Institute 
Standards include recommendations for voltage tests for the 
conditions described. These tests should be lower than the 
tests on new apparatus, yet higher than the maintenance tests 
described in the second part of the paper. 

Second-hand and repaired equipment requires tests lower than 
the tests for new apparatus and possibly higher than the main¬ 
tenance tests. In the ease of repaired apparatus, when new coils 
are installed they should certainly be tested for the full voltage 
of new apparatus, but it is not to be expected that the complete 
winding containing old coils would stand up to the full tests. It 
is possible, in this case, that the maintenance tests would be 
sufficient, but it Seems to me that this point is worthy of further 
consideration. 

In the case of apparatus sold as second-hand, the purchaser 
naturally cannot expect the same life from the insulation as 
would be obtained from a new machine, but it would be reason¬ 
able to expect tests which would indicate, to a certain extent, tjie 
probable remaining life of the insulation. Such tests would have 
to be higher than the maintenance tests described by Messrs. 
Gilt and Barns in the latter part of the paper, but lower than the 
tests on new equipment. 

A maintenance test between phases at 175 per cent of rated 
voltage with none of the phases grounded is mentioned in the 
paper. On high-voltage transformers with rated voltage of the 
order of 220 kv., 175 per cent of the test voltage is nearly 400 kv. 
The testing transformers for this voltage are usually designed with 
one terminal grounded, so that for high test voltages the proposed 
test would not be feasible with present testing equipment. 
Furthermore, it is undesirable during any test to apply voltages 
to a winding which is floating with respect to ground. In order 
to reduce the possible voltage stresses to ground where tests are 
applied between phases, with none of the phases grounded, it 
would be necessary to use a testing transformer so designed that 
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the center point of the winding could be grounded, or to use a 
special grounding transformer. If this is done the voltage stress 
from either phase to ground would be half the test voltage be¬ 
tween phases. It is recommended that additional standards 
be established to govern all the foregoing conditions. 

F. E. H. Mo'wbrayt Mr. Gilt*s suggestion that the pre¬ 
scribed test for insulation after assembly in the field be 85 
per cent of the normal factory test is, I think, very good, but it 
seems to me it would applj^ only where the apparatus had been 
completely assembled and tested for insulation according to 
A. I. E. E. Rules, in the factory previous to shipment. I do 
not quite see how this insulation test could be reduced by 16 
per cent, say in case of a large a-c. generator wound on the 
customer’s premises. The customer would naturally expect 
the apparatus to fit the regular prescribed test. 

However, most manufacturers have had eases where, as soon 
as the apparatus was assembled, it was put in service and then 
after several weeks or months, the customer would request that 
the final insulation tests be made. Under this or a similar 
condition, I should think that the maker would be entitled to 
some reduction and think that 85 per cent of normal is quite fair. 
In some cases that have come under my observation, a con¬ 
siderable amount of cement dust and other dust had collected 
on the windings and it was almost a physical impossibility to get 
it all out. Under this condition I do not think that the above 
reduction should cause objection. 

Regarding the maintenance tests, I regret to say that I differ 
with the writer considerably. His proposed scheme means that 
each time a three-phase generator, for example, is tested, four 
insulation tests are to be made, viz: 

(1) Ground test of complete winding 

(2) Between phases A and B 

(3) Between phases B and C 

(4) Between phases C and A. 

In the first place a ground test on a large generator taking in 
the whole winding is likely to give unequal stresses in different 
parts of the winding due to capacity effect, and requires con¬ 
siderable care in its application and method of control. The 
average power company is not equipped with the proper appara¬ 
tus for this test. Aside from this feature the proposed value of 
126 per cent of normal rated voltage, plus 500, does not give the 
different voltage ratings the same per cent test above normal 
voltage. For example, a 2200-volt machine wouldget2200 X 1.26 
-f- 500 = 3250 volts or 47 H P©r cent above normal, while a 
generator rated at 13,200 volts would get 13,200 X 1.26 -f 600 = 
17,000 volts,* or approximately 28 per cent. Personally, I 
think that a flat rate of 30 per cent would be a more fair distribu¬ 
tion and the time element should be not more than 15 sec. 

With regard to the between-phase tests of 175 per cent of 
normal -f 500 volts, this means that a 2200-volt generator would 
get 2200 X 1.75 -f- 500 * 4350 volts between phases. In the 
first case I consider this too high, and secondly it means that a 
special testing transformer with the middle point of the high- 
voltage winding grounded, or two testing transformers, would 
have to be employed. Again this test puts on another insulation 
test to ground of 2175 volts, repeating the ground test at roughly 
normal voltage, which in itself is approximately 70 per cent above 
the normal star voltage, assuming a grounded star. I also doubt 
very much if the average power company would wish to put a 
between phase test of from 79 per cent to nearly 100 per cent 
above normal terminal voltage, on their apparatus. In my 
opinion, the two tests should be combined and then the number 
of tests made would be three in number, with capacity and 
stress conditions identical, i, e., ground two phases at both star 
and line terminals, and test the other phase to ground, thus 
getting a ground and between phase test in the one operation, and 
repeat this for the three phases. 

The periodic checking of the insulation resistance while the 
apparatus is warm is a good check. 


In conclusion, I should like to see the last paragraph of the 
article changed to'read as follows: 

For maintenance—a test to ground on one phase at a time with 
the other phases grounded of 130 per cent of normal line voltage 
for a period of 16 sec. 

Generating apparatus which meets this requirement should be 
in a reasonably safe operating condition. 

D* A. McKenzies While the title of this paper is general, the 
impression upon reading it is that it applies chiefly to equipment 
which is expected to operate at moderately high voltages and 
above. This rather definitely confines its application to the 
TYifl.in powerhouse generators as well as to the main station trans¬ 
formers (either step-up or step-down), and this is especially 
emphasized since the major part of the discussion is centered on 
fibrous insulation, its deterioration due to handling and due to the 
. absorption of moisture, while still new, as well as its deteriora¬ 
tion in service, due to heating from loads, natural aging, and 
voltage strains impressed during service, etc. 

To an operating engineer, the suggestion that new equipment 
before being placed in service in the station is to be akeady con¬ 
sidered as having deteriorated from factory conditions, is rather 
startling. While the later editions of the Standards of the 
A. I. E. E. specifyi that “Unless otherwise agreed upon, high- 
voltage tests shall be made at the factory,” they also state that 
the “Commercial tests shall be made with the completely as¬ 
sembled machines,” and it would seem that this last clause will 
have the effect of automatically transferring these tests to the 
power house of the customer, for the larger machines, which are 
assembled in place. However, the chief feature in which the 
purchaser or operator of electrical machinery is interested, is its 
ability to perform satisfactorily under operating conditions and 
the factory tests are of value or interest to them only as indicating 
its probable performance in operation. If this equipment is so 
designed that it will deteriorate in shipping or handling or instal¬ 
lation so that after installation in the customer’s powerhouse it 
will only withstand 85 per cent of the factory test, it would seem 
advisable to change either the design of the equipment or the 
method of care till ready for service, or to increase the value of 
the factory test, since it is believed that the safety factors in¬ 
tended by the Standards should be. attainable when the equip¬ 
ment is ready for service. This is especially true since in most 
cases, these large pieces of equipment are under the care of the 
manufacturers until being actually placed in service. It would 
also seem that even while some large pieces of generating equip¬ 
ment might be assembled at the manufacturers shops, the facili¬ 
ties for properly drying it out are not available until it has been 
erected in its place in the powerhouse and connected up to its 
prime mover. 

It would seem that the operating engineer is interested in 
having as high a safety factor as possible when the apparatus is 
to be placed in service, and is desirous of having acceptance tests 
on equipment made at that time unless there is good assurance 
that the equipment may be placed in service in equally as good 
condition as when tested at the factory. 

With regard to the matter of testing the insulation of equip¬ 
ment in service, it will be found that most operating engineers 
are rather averse to running any risk of damaging'machines or 
rendering them unfit for service for even a short time although 
information regarding the condition or. progressive deterioration 
of machines would be valuable in arranging for reserve capacity. 

Some years ago, the matter of making regular or periodic 
high-voltage tests on the generators of a rather large generating 
station in tiie Niagara district was consMered. It was found that 
fairly expensive equipment would be required and moreover, 
owing to the high load factor on the plant it was necessary to 
keep all machines in service as continuously as possible and it 
was therefore not desired to run any risks of breaking down the 
insulation. Consequently the matter was dropped, without 
having decided on a ratio of test voltage to operating voltage. 
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It is, however, highly desirable to have some idea of the con¬ 
dition of the insulation of machines, especially of generating 
equipment, and more particularly with the large units now in 
general use. 

We have in the Standards, specifications covering the minimum 
value of insulation resistance for the armatures of generators, 
together with the statement that while the insulation resistance 
may afford a useful indication as to whether the machine is in a 
suitable condition for the application of the high-voltage test, 
it shall not be considered a requirement of the Standards. They 
also state that these insulation resistance tests shall, if possible, 
be made with a d-c. voltage of 500. 

This last suggestion seems to point rather definitely to a very 
convenient and useful instrument known as the “megger.” 

Now it would seem that in addition to information at a certain 
delate time, it is almost equally important that relative in¬ 
formation on the same subject be secured throughout the com¬ 
plete operating history of the equipment to show the rate of 
chapge, if any. Therefore, if some definite measurement could 
be made on the machinery at monthly, or bimonthly periods, in 
exactly the same manner each time, it would seem that the rate 
of change woiild provide some criterion as to the condition of the 
equipment, even though any measurement by itself were not 
definitely accurate. 

It is believed that many companies, by the use of meggers, 
have been able to observe the progressive deterioration of in¬ 
sulation on motors, and it would seem that similar measurements 
of the insulation resistance of generators would be of somewhat 
similar value. It might be necessary, however, to use a voltage 
more comparable with the generator terminal voltage than is 
obtainable from the megger. 

With the advent of the kenetron it should be quite convenient 
for the manufacturers to supply compact eqiiipment whereby 
the insulation resistance could be measured at a d-c. voltage 
approximately equal to, or if necessary greater than the terminal 
voltage of the machine. Similarly, it might be possible to obtain 
measurements or information regarding the performance of this 
same insulation under the application of alternating voltage 
using equipment which is readily portable. This will limit the 
voltage to a value which could not possibly result in any injury 
to the insulation of the machine, but might require special 
instruments. 

Such a device should preferably be portable so that it could be 
readily moved directly to each machine with no appreciable 
length of high voltage testing leads or necessity for alterations in 
existing powerhouses. It should also be of small kv-a. capacity so 
that its supply voltage could be readily obtained at any part of 
the powerhouses. It would, of course, be self-contained as regards 
voltage regulation and complete with all necessary instruments. 
At present it would seem that a maximum voltage of about 
15,000 direct current would be ample for this type of equipment 
for the normal voltage rating of most generaiting equipment in 
service. The opinion of the manufacturers as regards the value 
of such measurements and the possibility of obtaining the equip¬ 
ment would be of interest to many operating companies. 

It is noted in the third paragraph on the fifth page that it is 
assumed that the neutral point of a-c. generators is grounded for 
relay protection of the winding. Many large generators, re¬ 
cently installed, are now operating with the neutral completely 
isolated and this tendency is apparently spreading. 

In closing, the application of a high voltage to a winding does 
not give any definite information regarding the condition of that 
winding except that it was suf&ciently strong at that instant 
to withstand that stress. It is conceivable that the immediate 
reapf)lication of this same voltage might result in breakdown. 
It would appear that if definite values relating to certain char¬ 
acteristics of the insulation were periodically obtained or mear 
sured during the history of the apparatus, and on a sufficiently 
large number of items of each class of equipment, it should be 


possible to evolve some law connecting the condition of the 
equipment with the measurements obtainable. 

F. D. Newbury: I should like to discuss very briefly the 
first part of the paper covering the recommendation that the 
Institute adopt a standard for insulation test of generators before 
operation. I think that is an excellent suggestion and the 
Institute should take such action. 

I am not quite so sure of the wisdom of the Institute’s taking 
action regarding the second recommendation, that is, the es¬ 
tablishment of standard tests during service. I think that 
part of the problem has some of the elements of insurance. The 
frequency of the test and the value of the voltage depend some¬ 
what on the insurance value the operator wishes to take out to 
guard against breakdown at inopportune times. If he wishes to 
take out heavy insurance against breakdown, he will make a 
high-voltage test at frequent intervals. If he wishes to take 
greater risks, he will adopt a lower test or a longer interval. 
Judgment on the part of the operating company will, I think, be 
a controlling factor in the determination of the test program 
during service. For that reason I question whether the Institute 
coidd adopt any single value that would fit all situations and be 
satisfactory to all operating companies. 

P. L. Al^er: I believe the recommendations of Messrs. Gilt 
and Barns are reasonable in all respects. I consider, however, 
the complication of testing old machines, both phase to phase and 
phase to ground, undesirable, and I think it preferable to apply 
a single test of perhaps 1 ^ times normal voltage on each phase 
to ground separately, with the other phases grounded. 

I should like to make some suggestions about the periodic 
tests on machines in service. The quality of insulation, after 
it has been in service for a long time, depends on three things: 
(1) on the amount of dust and dirt covering the end windings, 
and (2) on the internal condition of the insulation in respect to 
moisture and (3) in respect to air spaces. If the leakage current 
on direct current or the power factor on alternating current is 
measured periodically, it cannot be used as a guide to the changes 
in insulation quality, because of the variations in moisture present. 
If, however, in every case, measurements are made both cold and 
hot at definite temperatures, the differences between the mea¬ 
surements can be taken as a measure of the leakage current 
due to moisture, and the low temperature reading corrected 
for variations in the moisture can then be taken as, a direct 
measure of the insulation quality. An increase in this current 
with time should then serve as a fairly reliable indication that 
the insulation is deteriorating. If an inspection of the windings 
showed the surfaces to be clean, there would then be a strong 
probability that the insulation was weak. 

To separate by test the effects of air spaces in the insulation 
from other defects, readings can be taken at both high and low 
voltage at the same temperature. If the leakage currents here 
are not proportional to the voltages, air spaces are indicated, and 
hence periodic checks on these measurements will enable the 
increase of air spaces with time to be watched. 

By thus increasing the number of measurements made periodi¬ 
cally, I believe it is possible to develop a fairly reliable means of 
recording the deterioration of generator insulation. 

W. F* Dawsons All of these discussions have mentioned the 
possibility of dirt and moisture in the windings when high- 
potential test is applied. Of course, everybody who knows any¬ 
thing about high-voltage insulation knows that those things are 
detrimental and I believe the existing A. I. E. E. rules state that 
before any high-potential test is made at least the surface con¬ 
dition of winding should be prepared by cleaning. I have seen, 
particularly in turbine alternators, great quantities of all sorts 
of dust. It may be dry dust that floats in from the roadway or 
is sucked in by the ventilation system, or it may be dust con¬ 
taminated with oil. It may be good clean oil but probably it 
is not. It is loaded with coal dust and everything that it should 
not have. Of course, there is no sense in applying a high- 
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potential test to a winding in that condition. I have seen dust 
a quarter of an inch thick, not occasionally, but frequently. 
Any periodic testing ought to be preceded by a thorough cleaning 
out of the winding. 

We have a prescription for cleaning,—^first by blowing out, 
then by washing with gasoline or carbon tetrachloride if gasoline 
is considered an explosive danger. Clean thoroughly and dry 
and apply a coat or two of good air-drying varnish and know that 
the winding is in condition to receive a high-potential test before 
applying it. 

V. M. Montsinder: There have been several discussions on 
rotating machinery. I should like to say a few words with 
reference to transformers. 

In regard to the first part of the paper, there is no question 
but that some value or values should be set up; whether it should 
be 85 per cent or hot is a question. We may have a condition 
where a transformer is shipped a long distance and perhaps 
collects a little moisture. If that transformer is put in service at 
normal voltage, the moisture may not do any harm. It may be 
driven out in two or three days and the transformer would be all 
right. On the other hand, if it is tested at too near the factory 
test values, it might break down. For this reason I do not 
favor setting the test value too near the factory test. 

In reference to the second part, I think the conditions are 
somewhat different in transformers from those in rotating ap¬ 
paratus because we have oil which can be tested periodically. 
Practically all operating companies test their oil and if they find 
it is getting low in dielectric strength, measures are taken im¬ 
mediately to increase the dielectric strength and for that reason 
I doubt if there is as much need for rules for testing transformers 
periodically while in service as for other types of apparatus. 

We have had this question before the committee for some time 
but have been handicapped because we do not know what the 
practises are and what the operating companies would like to 
have. So we were hoping that this paper would produce ex¬ 
periences of the operating companies. If we knew that, we 
would be in a much better position to judge whether such rules 
should be incorporated in the A. I. E. E. Standards. 

As Mr. Newbury pointed out, there should be rules relating 
perhaps to the first part but whether there should be to the 
second part depends considerably on whether there is really any 
need for it. 

C. E- Skinners (communicated after adjournment) The 
manufacturers of electrical machinery and equipment have 
always, and rightly so, taken the responsibility for any damage 
which may occur to new machinery in the factory or at the time 
of installation due to the dielectric test, covered by the contract 
between the manufacturer and the purchaser. The responsi¬ 
bility for the repair of breakdowns which may occur as a result 
of the test after apparatus is ready for service as proposed by 
Messrs. Gilt and Barns may, in some cases, be open to question. 
The responsibility for breakdown after the machinery and equip¬ 
ment has been in service for some time should be distinctly that 
of the owners or operators. When machinery is returned to the 
manufacturer for repair there should be a definite understanding 
as to the dielectric test to be made and the owner of the machinery 
should be responsible for repairs made necessary by the applica- 
tion of the stated dielectric test. When the owner himself does 
over-hauling and repairing, he will, of course, assume the re¬ 
sponsibility for repairs made necessary by breakdowns caused 
by the dielectric test applied. 

It is suggested that the operators in consultation with the 
manufacturers should lead in taking the responsibility for the 
establishment of tests after machines are in service and for the 
test to be made on repaired apparatus. In the case of repaired 
apparatus, very much depends on the nature of the repairs, the 
lurgency of the case, etc., as to whether the dielectric tests should 
be severe or not. A specific historical case will illustrate the 


point. A large armature was returned to the manufacturer for 
repair of broken leads. The armature was in bad condition with 
regard to dirt and after as thorough a cleaning as possible a 
dielectric test at normal operating voltage resulted in breakdown. 
Further difficulty was experienced in attempts to repair this 
breakdown with the final result that a complete new winding 
Imd to be put on this armature. The owner of the machine was 
extremely indignant, both at what he considered excessive time 
required to make the repairs and at the cost of the same, stating 
that he required nothing done except the repair of the broken 
leads. Definite rules or underststndings before such repairs are 
begun would obviate similar difficulties. 

With regard to the time of application of test, one minute for 
high voltage apparatus is entirely too long for tests after installa¬ 
tion, and the time of application should be reduced as the voltage 
of the apparatus is increased. It is very doubtful if a test of more 
than two or three seconds should ever be applied to transformers 
of 100,000 volts and above after they have been in service for 
some time. Such tests have been laiown to cause damage to the 
insulation, resulting in breakdown later, and the test is applied to 
a part of the insulation which is rarely broken down as a result of 
service. 

C- M. Gilt: There seems to be quite a consensus of opinion, 
on the first part of the paper, that it is advisable to establish 
some rule fot testing and that the standard for tests of new 
equipment before placing in servme should be somewhat less 
than the present Institute standard. Whether it should be, 
as some people think, the full voltage test for a minute or 85 
per cent for one minute, or 85 per cent for a half minute, or, as I 
believe the British rule is, 75 per cent for one minute, is a questiou 
on which there is a difference of opinion. 

It was my intent that this test was not to apply to equipment 
that was delivered and assembled without receiving the full 
factory test before shipment. I think most of the operating 
companies, and I believe most of the manufacturers as well, 
would prefer to see that equipment receive the full factory test 
once before placing in service. Where it occasionally happens 
that equipment is placed in service before it receives the full 
factory test and is operated for some time, it would seem obvious 
that the test then made should be at a somewhat lower value, 
probably at a value subject to special negotiation depending upon 
the time in which it had actually been in service. Perhaps the 
85 per cent test is a reasonable compromise on that. 

In regard to the second part of the paper, my opinion is that 
equipment that will not safely stand a 50 per cent overvoltage 
test is not actually safe fpr operation under modern conditions 
of heavy power supply. I would not recommend that as a 
regular monthly routine test. As far as .our own company is 
concerned, we have established the practise that, when it is 
necessary to test equipment that is in service, but not as a 
regular routine test, we test it at 50 per cent above voltage be¬ 
cause we would rather have the equipment fail on test than in 
service. This of course applies only to apparatus, not to cable 
tests. 

B* L, Barns: The suggestion was made by Mr. Newbury 
that the test is in the nature of an insurance policy rather than 
just to satisfy curiosity, and therefore the conditions obtaining 
in the power system or the importance of uninterrupted operation 
will determine largely the amount of insurance you want to take 
out. This might be taken care of by raising the test value and 
shortening the time. Usually any disturbance that occurs on a 
system to impose an overvoltage on a machine winding is for a 
very short period of time. If we hold the voltage test for a 
whole minute, there is much more chance of doing damage and 
apparently the one-minute condition does not reproduce what 
might happen in actual operation. 

Messrs. Dunbar and Skinner have mentioned dielectric tests 
on apparatus that may be returned to the factory for repairs. 
The establishment of standard test voltages for such occasions 
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was not in my mind when preparing this part of the paper. 
1 was interested more in the possibility of establishing a recom¬ 
mended practise to be followed by the users of apparatus in a 
maintenance program and there was no thought of suggesting 
any responsible interest of the manufacturer in such tests. 
I agree fully with Mr. Sldnner’s opinion as to the responsibility 
for failures resulting from tests made after the apparatus has 
been in service. As to the establishment of rules for use when 
apparatus is repaired leaving all or part of the old windings in 
place, I believe, as has been remarked, that there are so many 
various conditions and circumstances that such a procedure 
would be impracticable. 

I was interested in Mr. Dunbar’s remarks about the desirability 
of some stsindards for second-hand apparatus. It was this idea 
that was first proposed to the Committee on Electrical Machinery. 
It was suggested that with some standard to govern tests on 
second-hand machines not only would the purchaser be benefited 
but perhaps the purchase of used apparatus would be stimulated 
and the industry as a whole would gain. I canvassed a number 
of established dealers in second-hand apparatus and was sur¬ 
prised and gratified that many make it a practise to test all 
machines according to the A. I. E. E. rules covering dielectric 
tests on new machines. 

Messrs. Dunbar and Mowbray have pointed out some objections 


to the suggested tests between phases. These were suggested 
for the purpose of obtaining the same degree of assurance re¬ 
garding the insulation between terminal coils as would be ob¬ 
tained by testing a phase winding to ground. Botli tests would 
have the same margin over the corresponding operating voltage 
in the ease of machines operating with grounded neutrals. 
The practical difficulties that would be met in applying such 
tests to high-voltage apparatus constitute a real objection to the 
proposed procedure. It was intended that this would apply only 
to apparatus having a rated voltage not exceeding, say, 16,000 
volts. As Ml*. Montsinger has pointed oxlt, oil-insulated trans¬ 
formers should not be included in these, tests since it is possible 
to determine the condition of the oil by testing a sample. 

As for Mr. Mowbray’s objection to adding an arbitrary 500 
volts to 125 per cent of the rated voltage, it does not appear that 
this should be more objectionable than the additional 1000 volts 
that the A. I. E. E. rules specify for new apparatus. 

The principal purpose of this part of the paper was not to 
establish definite values of test voltages for apparatus in service, 
but rather to present the question of whether it is desirable that 
the Institute should enter this new field by establishing recom¬ 
mended practises for the maintenance of apparatus in seryic€|. 
If an affiimative decision is reached the choice of test voltage 
values could then be discussed. 
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Synopsis*—The paper discusses the operating characteristics of 
large commuiatots. It is pointed out that many cases of blackened 
and burned bars are caused initially by a slight roughness which 
causes irregular commutation and a slight sparking which when 
once started gradually becomes worse. The requirements of the 
surface of a high-^speed commutator are discussed^ showing that 
rcbdial variations of the order of one tenrthousandth of an inch 
between adjacent bars may give serious trouble. Some causes of 
• roughness are discussed, showing that temperature is a major 
factor, but that redesigning the commutator to reduce the temperature 
does not necessarily cure the trouble, and may actually give poorer 
performance. Some methods of commutator testing are described 


with typical records showing the performance of various types of 
construction. 

The question of safe temperature limits is then discussed. It is 
maintained that the question of the permissible temperature limits 
is entirely unlike that of insulated windings, since the materials 
used are not injured by temperatures considerably above the present 
limits. The permissible limit of a commutator is determined by its 
mechanical construction. Low temperature limits may lead to 
illogical designs, since large heat dissipating surfaces are required 
which may give higher stresses and larger expansion effects, which 
may he more harmful than higher temperatures. A te^nperature 
limit based on operating characteristics would be more satisfactory: 


D uring the past five years, considerable experi¬ 
mental work on large commutator performance 
and characteristics has been under way and 
many different types of construction have been In¬ 
vestigated and compared. Much information of value 
to designers has been accumulated and this information 
has led to a clearer understmding of the desirable 
characteristics of commutators and the infiuence of 
operating temperature on performance. 

While this work was undertaken primarily to secure 
information for design, it has yielded information of a 
more general interest to operating engineers, and it is 
this latter phase of the subject that will be treated in 
this paper. Paroission to publish the information in 
this paper was granted the authors on condition that 
it would be confined to information relating to com¬ 
mutator performance and operation, but even with this 
limitation, it is believed that the paper will make avail¬ 
able to the profession information of considerable value. 
The paper, as indicated in its title, will deal with the 
subject from the standpoint of large commutators 
found, usually, only in power station and substation 
machinay. 

A commutator is fundamentally a device for ac¬ 
complishing a very rapid switching of the current in 
the armature coils. A rate of 6000 bars or switching 
operations per second is very common. The only 
practical device for this purpose has been the conven¬ 
tional form of stationary brushes, making contact with 
a rotating surface composed of copper bars electrically 
insulated from each other. Copper must be used 
because of its electrical, thermal, and chemical proper¬ 
ties, but its mechanical properties are far from ideal, 
particularly its low elastic limit and tendency to 
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“creep” or slowly yield at comparatively moderate 
stresses. Mica has exceptional insulating and heat 
resisting qualities, but its mechanical performance is 
erratic, and a large amount of research has been re¬ 
quired to develop manufacturing methods which give 
the most desirable mechanical characteristics and 
uniform quality. 

A large variety of constructions has been proposed 
for holding the bars, but in nearly all commOTcial 
designs, the bars are held by some form of shrink ring, 
giving a radial clamping, or by V rings acting at the 
ends of the bars. There are many other important 
features, such as whether the bar is held by clamping 
against a bush or drum, (drum bound), or by clamping 
against an arching pressure acting between the bars, 
(arch bo\md), or held by a wedging or V binding effect 
at the ends of the bars (V bound). There are also 
various means of providing for the thermal expansion. 

Because of the nature of the materials and the ex¬ 
tremely smooth surface required, the commutator 
problem is very unlike other problems with which 
engineers are familiar, so that the problem does not 
lend itself to theoretical mechanical analysis alone. 
The theoretical work must be supplemented by a large 
amount of research work and testing on both the ma¬ 
terials and assembled commutators. From this, the 
best combination of factors for any given conditions 
can be determined, but this is a design question outside 
of the scope of this paper. In all types of construction, 
the heating of the commutator is inevitable because of 
the mechanical friction of the brushes and the electrical 
loss at the contact. In most electrical apparatus, the 
permissible temperature is determined by the tem¬ 
perature at which the insulation is permanently injured, 
but in large commutators, the materials are not injured 
by temperatures considerably above the limits cqpa- 
monly applied. There are other very important effects 
of temperature, but this is ordinarily not in the nature 
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‘ of a definite limit fixed by the materials, but rather a 
l imi t, based on the construction features of the com¬ 
mutator, and particularly its ability to withstand the 
change in dimensions caused by a change in tempera¬ 
ture. For this reason, the authors believe that a 
different type of temperature limitation should be used 
for commutators from that used for apparatus where 
the temperature is limited by the point at which the 
material is injured. This paper will be devoted to a 
general discussion of the nature of the temperature 
limitation of commutators. 

The primary function of the commutator is to make 
contact with the brush. A certain variation in the 


Requirements op a Commutator Surface 
The exact nature of the mechanism by which current 
is conducted between the bar and brush is somewhat of 
a controversial question, but at any rate there should be 
approximate mechanical contact between the bar and 
brush at least at certain points on the brush surface. 
Theoretically, there may be a separation even at these 
points, due to an air film and fine dust particles, but 
this is very minute. Whatever the exact nature of this 
contact, the commutator surface must be such that this 
contact can be maintained uniformly and without inter¬ 
ruption. As has been pointed out, a commutator 
surface is composed of bars separated by insulation. 


contact drop is permissible, but, as will be shown later, 
some commutators reach a condition where the brush 
cannot transmit - direct cuirent to the bars without 
vicious sparking, even when no commutation is in¬ 
volved. Under such conditions, satisfactory commuta¬ 
tion is impossible. With the bars moving at a speed 
of a mile a minute or more, the commutator surface 
must be very smooth if the brushes are to maintain 
uniform contact with all bars. 

Commutator bars deflect radially under centrifugal 
force and temperature. Since these bars are neces¬ 
sarily separated by insulating material, the bars may 
deflect unequally. K adjacent bars deflect unequally, 
an abrupt change or bump in the surface is produced. 
In considering the effect of commutator roughness, it 
is necessary to distinguish between eccentricity and 
other gradual irregularities, such as may occur either 



(<) C>) 

1—Action of a Brush Passing Over an Irregular 
Surface 

a—Shows the impossibility of making contact with a low bar 
b—^Illustrates the tendency of a brush to jump when it strikes a high 
bar which may be very serious at high peripheral speeds 



Power circuits are shown by heavy lines and instrument circuits by light 
lines. The oscillograph and roughness-factor meter are both shown 
connected 


so that there is the possibility of relative movement 
between adjacent bars giving an abrupt break in the 
contact surface. A very niinute break in the surface 
can be absorbed in the surface deflections of the ma¬ 
terials in contact, but with a greater variation a mov^ 
ment of the whole brash is required, and if the speed is 
high this will give an interrupted contact. 

Measurement op Commutator Surface Conditions 
Any progress in science or engineering is dependent 
first on knowledge of the facts. Suitable measuring 
instruments and methods are fundamental to progress. 
This study of commutator design and performance made 
very slow progress until a satisfactory device for mea¬ 
suring commutator surface conditions was developed. 


in a slip-ring or commutator, and these abrupt changes 
from one bar to the next which are peculiar to com¬ 
mutators. Ordinarily, a brash will follow an eccentric¬ 
ity of several mils without losing the contact between 
bar and brush, but when the roughness occurs abruptly 
from one bar to the next, a very slight irregularity will 
give trouble. For instance, if one bar is lower than the 
adjacent bars, the brush usually covers several bars 
and therefore cannot make contact with a low bar. K 
a bar is higher than adjacent bars, the bar will strike 
the brash and cause it to bounce away from the com¬ 
mutator surface. Fig. 1 illustrates the action of a 
brush passing over a low and a high bar. 


piTK»ft the condition of a commutator surface may 
change with speed and temperature, it must be mea¬ 
sured at full speed, and operating temperature. The 
measurement of a variation of the order of one ten- 
thousandth of an inch between adjacent bars running 
at a surface speed of over a mile a minute is beyond the 
range of ordinary instruments. Because of the dif¬ 
ficulty in measuring this mechanically, and since we are 
pr imar ily interested in the effect of the surface condi¬ 
tion on the brush contact drop, the measurement of this 
contact drop seems to be the most logical means of 
determining the surface condition. Fig. 2 shows the 
wiring dia grfl.m for a scheme of doing this which 
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will be called the ‘Tirush drop test.” Fig. 4 shows a 
photograph of a small commutator set up for the test. 
In this test, two or more brushes are mounted in line 
so as to make contact with the same commutator bar. 
Current is passed from one brush to the bar and back 
through one or more brushes in series with sufficient 
resistance, so that practically constant current is main¬ 
tained. The double-contact drop is recorded by an 
oscillograph. In this way, the surface condition 
of the commutator can be studied during heating and 



Pig. 3-^“RoxrGHNESS-PACTOR” Metee 


cooling and for various speeds. If a timing contact is 
used as a second record on fie osdllo^am, the position 
of any roughness of the commutator can be located. 

If it is not necessary to locate the bars giving trouble, 
but only to detomine the average operating condition 
of the surface, then the “roughness factor meter” 
may be used instead of the oscillograph; Fig. 2 shows 
the wiring diagram for the brush-drop test with both 
the oscillograph and the “roughness-factor” meter 
connected to measure the brush drop. Fig. 3 shows a 
photograph of the “roughness-factor” meter. It con¬ 
sists of a large capacity condenser, variable resistance, 
and thermal milliammetw aU in series. The condenser 
has sufficient capacity to offer only a negligible im¬ 
pedance to fluctuations in brush drop. For a perfectly 
uniform contact, the reading is zero, but in case the 
brush drop fluctuates, the cvurent tiirough the meter 
is limited by the resistance in series. The product of 
the resistance in ohms by the current in amperes is 
called the “roughness factor.” It is file r. m. s. value 
of the fluctuations in brush contact drop in volts and is 
a measure of the surface condition of the commutator. 
With a good surface, it should be 0.15 or less, while with 
a bad surface, it may rise to several volts. 

This method of measurement does not, of course, 
give bar movanents in inches and in the case of eccen¬ 


tricity, a movement of several mils may give no indica- ’ 
tion, but since we are concerned with the uniformity of 
the contact drop, it does indicate the things in which we 
are interested. Because of its sensitivity, reliability, 
and simplicity, this test has been extensively used to 
study commutator surface conditions. Usually, the 
commutator is ground and the test brushes mounted. 
The commutator is then heated by narrow belts lined 
with maple blocks. These are so arranged that they do 
not strike the surface at points where the test brushes 
will bear. This method gives the surface heating and 
temperature distribution closely approximating service 
conditions. It also gives additional heat on any bar 
which tends to become high combined with considerable 
mechanical vibration, so that it is a very severe test 
which should" disclose any trouble likely to develop in 
service. 

This test shows the condition of certain parts of the 
surface. The roughness will almost never be the same 
along the full length of the bar. Since the test can be 
used to show the condition of any part of the surface, 
it can be used to study the nature of the bar deflections 
causing the roughness. 

Brush Action on a Rough Surface 

The action of a brush in passing over an irregular 
surface is of importance mainly in designing the “brush 
rig” which is another major problem, but it must also 
be studied in connection with the commutator problem. 
For this purpose, a rotating copper disk was made with 



Fig. 4—Commutatob Set up fob Brush Dbop Test 

a surface slotted to represent an undercut commutator. 
In addition, four larger slots approximating the width 
of a commutator bar were cut in the surface. These 
four slots were then fitted with bolted-in fillers which 
could be adjusted by means of shims to give any desired 
surface roughness. By using gold leaf as a shim, an 
adjustment of a fraction of a ten-thousandth of an jnch 
could be Obtained. Brushes were mounted to run on 
this surface. The contact condition was determined by 
recording the contact drop with the oscillograph. 
Using an ordinary brush, the average contact condition 
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would be given and by dividing the brush into electri¬ 
cally insulated sections, the contact condition at any 
part of the brush could be studied. Fig. 6 shows the 
rotating disk, the brush mounting, and a device for 
recording brush movement. 

These tests showed that for a given commutator 
surface condition, a wide variety of contact conditions 
could be obtained, depending on the brush material and 
surface condition, particularly for very slight irregu- 



PiQ. 5 —Appaeattts por Studyino the Action op a Brush on a 
Rough Commutator Surface 

laxities in the surface. Fig. 6 shows three records of 
the brush voltage drop for brushes passing over exactly 
the saxhe point in the surface, which, in this case, was a 
very slight roughness. This shows how with a very 
slight roughness, it is possible to get a brush condition 
which will pass over the roughness with almost no varia¬ 
tion in voltage’ drop, while a slightly different brush 
condition will give a serious variation in the brush drop. 
With a somewhat greater roughness, the best brush 
condition would still give a serious fluctuation in brush 
drop and considerable sparking. 

The surface speed is one of the most important factors 

mm ■■■ Ji ^ "i*. . 

Fig. e—CoNTACT Drop Obtained with Four Different 
Brush and Brush Holder Arrangements 

The cut wae traced from oscillograms sho'wlng contact drop passing over 
the same surface roughness, only the brush and holder being changed 

in determining the action of a brush. It is obvious that 
at very slow speed, a brush can pass over a considerable 
irregularity without losing contact with the surface. 
In Curve A, of Fig. 7, the fluctuation in brush contact 
drop is plotted against speed. The roughness or bump 
in the surface was made by raising the segment repre¬ 
senting a bar 0.00015 in. above the rest of the cylindrical 
surface. The speed was changed without disturbing 
the T)rush so that the curve shows the effect of speed 
alone. This curve could be repeated for the given 
brush condition, but the result could be changed 
materially by a change in brush, brush holder, or by 


merely a different brush wearing surface as was illus¬ 
trated by Fig. 6. Curve B of Fig. 7 is similar to Curve 
A, except that a different brush was used and the 
roughness or bump was 0.0007 in. ^high instead of 
0.00015 in. These curves show how, for a slight 
roughness, the performance may be entirely satisfac¬ 
tory at one speed and give serious trouble at a slightly 
higher speed. Another effect of the higher speed not 
shown by the curve is the increased. duration of the 
period of poor contact, as the peripheral speed is 
increased. This duration of poor contact tends to 
increase nearly with the square of the peripheral speed, 
which shows the importance of designing for the mini¬ 
mum peripheral speed. 

These results show that the brush contact drop 
changes quite abruptly from the usual drop of about one 
volt, to a different type of current conduction giving a 



Peripherial velocity (Ft per min.) 

Fig. 7—Curves Showing Fluctuations in Brush Drop 
Plotted Against Speed 

A—Bouglmess consisting of one bar raised 0.00016 in. 

B—Roughness consisting of one bar raised 0.0007 in. 

voltage drop of several volts, which is accompanied by a 
senous burning of the surface. The exact magnitude 
of the roughness which can be permitted before the 
brush drop is seriously disturbed is evidently a function 
of the surface speed and brush condition. However, 
for the purpose of discusang the accuracy required in a 
high-speed commutator, it can be considered to be of 
the order of one ten-tiiousandth of an inch for an 
abrupt variation from one bar to the next. 

Effect of Roughness on Operation 
Commutation is a complex problem, involving the 
electrical charactaistics of the machine, the brushes, 
and the commutator surface, so that it is difficult to tell 
just what is the cause of any given trouble. It is 
particularly difficult to analyze trouble caused by the 
surface condition, since the cause of the trouble does not 
necessarily produce a noticeable effect at once. 

A commutator may develop a certain roughness at a 
high operating temperature. This roughness will 
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usually exist only over a part of a given bar. Some 
brushes will maintain contact with the given bar, 
and these brushes will suddenly be overloaded.® This 
may cause only a very slight sparking at first, but this 
gradually produces a burning or smutting of the bar 
whidx still further disturbs the brush action until a 
saious sparking results. In other cases, particularly 
with natural graphite brushes, a slight initial roughn^ 
may cause unequal wear of the copper, finally resulting 
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been blamed frequently for many troubles due to other 
causes. The requirements of commutator mica are 
very severe and its properties very different from 
most engineering materials, so that much research, work 
has been required to develop a satisfactory material for 
the purpose. 

Commercial mica must be built up using mica flakes 
cemented together by some form of bond. It must be 
possible to mold the material, and yet it must withstand 
high pressures in the commutator. In order to support 
all bare equally, it must be manufactured v«ty accu¬ 
rately to the required thickness and at the same time 
have a high elasticity or “springiness” to absorb slight 
variations in the expansion of the metal parts. When 
the commutator is first assembled, even with V mica 
manufactured very accurately to thickness, a slightly 
plastic charactOTstic is desirable when first heated to 
allow the mica to conform to the machined surface, but 
it must quickly harden or set to a permanent condition, 
for if slippage or yielding of the mica takes place after 
the commutator is in service, a rough surface will result. 
For this reason, the compression of mica under the 
influence of temperature and pressure is very important. 
To determine these properties, a special mica testing 
machine was developed in which any temperature and 


Fig. 8—^Effect op Overspebd 

A—^Brash drop record at normal speed 
B—^Brush drop record at 26 per cent overspeed 


in a flat spot so that the commutator must be ground. 
In either of these cases, the effect may continue, even 
though the roughness which really caused the trouble 
has disappeared. 

This paper is confined to the subject of the commuta¬ 
tor surface. It should not be inferred that we consider 
this to be the only source of trouble, although it is par¬ 
ticularly troublesome because it is one of the most 
difficult to control. 

Causes op Roughness 

Since the commutator bars must be supported 
through mica insulation, any load yielding of this mica 
would disturb the alinement of the bars, resulting in a 
rough surface. Because very little information has 
been available concerning the properties of mica, it has 

2. -For a brief discussion of the effect of a sudden change in 
load on a brush, see Arnold and la Cour, “Dio Gleichstronmia- 
schine;” Par. 79. 



Fig. 9—^Mioa Tbsting Machine 

tJsed to stady compression of mica under combined pressure and 
temperature 


pressure can be automatically maintained and the 
compression of the mica accurately measmed at any 
time during the test. Fig. 9 shows this testing machine, 
which consists of a standard 100,000-lb. capacity Riehle 
testing machine with automatic control added for 
maintaining a constant load in the test sample, and with 
a small electrically-heated oven for automatically 
maintaining the sample at any desired temperature. 
Special measuring devices were installed which indicate 
the compression of the sample at any time during the 
test. 
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These tests have made it possible to determine 
quickly if a given bond and grade of mica are suitable for 
the purpose. For instance, a new synthetic bond was 
recently developed which had desirable characteristics 
for some applications. It was considered for conunuta- 
tor use, but the compression tests showed that in its 
present form, it was not suitable for commutator V 
mica, mainly because if left soft enough to have any 
ability to conform to the machined surface, it would not 
season to a stable condition in a reasonable length of 
time. 

On the basis of this kind of tests, it has been possible 
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Fig. 10— Compression-Pressure Curve for a Typical Sample 

OF Mica . 

O—A shows initial compression curve cold 

Points A to B show compression at intervals of time during heating under 
5000 lb. per sq, in. pressure 

B-O shows compression curve of seasoned mica 

to develop a built-up mica plate which will quickly 
season to a stable condition and yet have satisfactory 
molding characteristics. Fig. 10 shows a compresaon 
curve for a sample of V mica. It shows a large imtaal 
compression cold and a large addition^ compression 
when jfirst heated, but practically no additional yidding 
afta- the first 24 hr. of heating. The compression- 
pressure curve of the seasoned mica is also shown. 

Upon first thought, centrifugal force will usually be 
considered to be the most serious cause of commutator 
roughness. A long bar may deflect several mils 
centrifugal force. Since this deflection varies with the 
fourth power of the distance between supports, a 
slight change in the support of adjacoit bars such as 
might be introduced by irregular mica, would give a 


considerable variation in deflection, which would give 
a rough surface. Again, in a bad design, there is the 
possibility of a slow “creep” or 3 nelding of the copper, 
which is not the same in all bars, leaving the surface 
rough. However, tests have shown that it is relatively 
easy to make a commutator that will remain perfectly 
smooth at aU speeds up to a reasonable overfeed, 
if tested cold. Fig. 8 shows “brush drop” records for a 
typical commutator, first at normal speed and then 
at overspeed. In this case, the speed was increased 
25 per cent, giving 66 per cent increase in centrifugal 
force and bar deflection without producing measurable 
roughness. 

The effect of temperature is usually far more serious 
in commutator operation than centrifugal force. Thwe 
are so many possible effects that it is particularly diffi¬ 
cult to provide for all of them. One example of the 
effect of temperature is the difference between the 
expansion of the copper bar and the supporting parts. 
The steel parts have a lower coefficient of expansion, and 
in addition run cooler than the copper bars. This 
results in a differential expansion, which, if notpropwly 
provided for in the structure, may lead to serious 
results. As a quantitative example, if a coppa" bar at 
50 deg. cent, rise is held between steel supports 15 in. 
apart and having a temperature rise of 20 deg. cent., 
the expansion of the coppar is (15 X 50 X 0.0000166) 

= 0.0124 in.and of file steel parts is (15 X 20 X 0.000011) 

= 0.0033 in. or a difference in expansion of 0.0091 in., 
which, if not provided for in the structure, will result in 
serious stresses and distortions. For example, in the 
ordinary design in which the bars are held by V rin^, 
this difference in expansion r^ults in a large change in 
the bolt force holding the V rings together. This 
produces a distortion of the V rings and uraally a 
bowing or bending of the copper bars. This same 
difference, of expansion acts in a circumferential and 
in a radial direction. In some cases, this difference in 
expansion may result in a sliding action of the bar on 
the mica. It might seen that the solution of the prob¬ 
lem is a low temperature rise. However, a low tem¬ 
perature rise requires a large surface for heat dissipation. 
For any given design, this usually requires a longer bar. 
The deflections causing roughness usually are of the 
nature of a bending or bowing of the bar which increases 
with the second to the fourth power of the bar length, 
depending on the type of support. Then, since the 
deflection increases as a poww of the length while the 
temperature decreases only with the inverse of the &st 
power of the length, for any given type of construction 
the roughness may be increased, rather than decreased 
by lowering the temperature rise. 

Unequal temperatures between adjacent bars ^ are 
particularly serious, since unequal expansion is a direct 
result and in almost every case, the temperatime 
throughout the bar will not be uniform, giving an in¬ 
herent warping of the bar. There are many possible 
causes of unequal heating. For example, a slight 
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smutting or burning of the bar will change both the 
contact drop and the brush friction. Any sparking 
will result in considerable energy lost as heat at that 
point. Any roughness disturbs the brush drop, giving 
unequal heating. The roughness produced by a given 
unequal heating can be reduced by certain mechanical 
constructions, but its complete elimination is practically 
impossible. Again a reduction in the temperature of 
the commutator as a whole will not necessarily reduce 
the roughness. Deceasing the tmnperature by in¬ 
creasing the cooling area has almost no effect on the 
temperature difference produced by a given unequal 
heating. The low themial conductivity of the mica 
between bars retards temperature equalization, so 
that temperature difference for a given unequal heating 
can be reduced, by increasing the area of the mica; that 
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.Fig. 11—^Idbal Performance 

A—Brush drop record after heating commutator to 140 d^. cent.— 
115 deg. cent, rise) 

B—^Bnish drop record after cooling to room temperature 

is, by increasing the bar length, but the deflection re¬ 
sulting will vary as a powCT of the length, so that for a 
given t 3 q)e of construction the resulting roughness 
will be increased rather than decreased by increasing 
the bar length. 

In addition to the temperature effects mentioned, 
there are various mechanical causes of roughness, such 
as vibrations and other slight movements or shif ting of 
structural parts. Mica slippage is decidedly influenced 
by tanperature; but, as explained under “seasoning,” 
in a properly designed commutator, the slippage and 
set of mica can be made to take place during the 
seasoning by heating the commutator somewhat above 
the highest operating temperature. The vibrations 
and other mechanical movements are usually inde¬ 
pendent of temperature and therefore not affected by 
the temperature limit. 


Types of Commutator Performance Under 
Influence of Temperature 

J. . Ideal. The ideal commutator should stay per¬ 
fectly smooth under all operating conditions. Fig. U 
shows a brush drop test for a commutator of 23 in. 
active face length (26 in. total bar length) and 5600 
ft. per minute peripheral speed. It was heated to 
140 deg. cent. (116 deg. cent, rise) using a belt lined with 
maple blocks and tested while cooling. Records at 
115 deg. cent, rise and when cooled to room tempera¬ 
ture show that a temperature rise far above present 
limits did not produce any measurable roughness in 
this commutator. 

II. Fair. A commutator which becomes rough 
when heated to the overload temperature, but returns 
to a smooth condition when cooled is classed as fair. 
This might show some sparking at overload, but if this 
is not of sufficient duration to bum the bars, the per¬ 
formance should be satisfactory when the load is re¬ 
duced. If, as has been pointed out, the overload is of 
long duration, the bars may be burned or smutted by 
the sparking, so that even though the load is reduced 
and the bars return to a smooth condition, the burned 
bars will still cause sparking. However, if the burning 
is not too severe, a period of very light load may polish 
the surface so that the performance will again be 
satisfactory. 

Fig. 12 shows the brush drop records for a commu¬ 
tator in this class if the temperature limits were some¬ 
what above the present limits. Fig. 12a shows the 
condition of the ground surface before heating; Fig. 12b 
after heating to 135 deg. cent.. Fig. 12c after cooling 
to 105 deg. cent.; Pig. 12d after cooling to 70 deg. cent. 

III. Bad. A commutator which when heated either 
to an operating or even a slight overload temperature, 
becomes rough and fails to return to a smooth condition 
on cooling is bad, because the surface must be re-ground 
to put it in a satisfactory condition. Fig. 13 shows a 
test on an old type constmction which became seriously 
rough at 100 deg. cent, and this roughness only partially 
disappeared on cooling. 

Commutator Seasoning 

Practically all large commutators, if tested immedi¬ 
ately after assembly and before any heating treatment, 
would show the performance just referred to as bad. 
This is due to the hature of the copper and mica, 
both of which tend to yield when finst subjected to 
stress and temperature. The gradual yielding of the 
copper and mica imder stress and temperature until 
finally a stable condition is reached is referred to as 
seasoning. 

In a low-speed commutator, a sufficiently stable con¬ 
dition may be reached by merely repeated heating and 
tightening. In a commutator with higher rotational 
stresses these stresses must act on the commutator 
for a considerable time during heating and cooling 
before a stable condition may be reached. Originally, 
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this was done by loading the machine with the brushes consists in heating the commutator by the friction of 
set off neutral to give excessive heating. Now, methods belts lined with maple blocks. This gives the surface 
have been developed for seasoning the commutator, heating and temperature distribution approximating 
before it is even assembled on the machine. In some operating conditions, combined with mechanical 

vibrations. 

_ The most obvious effect of seasoning is to eliminate 




B 

Fig. 13— Bad Performance 


Cooled to 70 deg. cent, (46 deg, rise) 2 H volts/ln. 


Pig. 12— Pair Performance; 

iiKirssis'srs. —»». 

(110 deg. cent, rise) 

O_Same except cooled to 106 d^, cent. 

X >—Same except cooled to 70 deg. cent. 

cases, this may be accomplished by merely rotat¬ 
ing in an oven. In other cases, a more sev^ me Jod 
known as “block seasoning" may be required. This 


A—Brush drop record after heating to 100 deg. cent. (75 deg. cent, rise) 

B_^Brush drop record after cooling to room temperature 

the period. Tests have shown that the mica 

now used reaches stability in about 30 hours of seasonmg 
at 160 deg. cent., while the copper may in some cases 
require 150 hours even when accelerated by overspeed 
and added building force. 

Fig. 14 shows the results obtained by block seasoning. 
Each record shows the roughness produced by a heatog 
and cooling cycle. In the first test (Fig. 14 a), taken 
after a short period of block seasoning, the surface w^ 
very rough so that only a small current coidd ^ 

used on the test brush. The roughness is shown by the 

irregularity of the contact drop. The second t^t 
(Fig. 14b) shows an intermediate condition. In the 
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test after the final block seasoning the surface remained 
almost perfectly smooth so that full current was used 
on the test brush giving the higher normal contact drop 
evident in Fig. 14c. The roughness is indicated by the 
irregularity of the contact drop and this irregularity 
is almost independent of the test current used. The 
number and value of the ^'peaks^^ in the oscillogram are 
the significant factors, rather than the average value 
of the voltage drop. Even after all of these pre- 
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PiQ. 14 —^Effect op Seasoning 

A—Commutator block seasoned for a short period and then ground 
smooth while cold, heated for 10 hr., and record taken after cooling to 
room temperature 

B—Given additional period of block seasoning, ground smooth while 
«*old, heated, and record taken when cold 

C—Same as "b** except after an additional period of block seasoning 

cautions, there may be some minute bar shifting during 
the first few months of operation, so that more main¬ 
tenance is to be expected during this period than after 
the commutator has been in service for some time. A 
large commutator is one of the few mechanical devices 
which improve with use during early years of service. 


Safe Temperature Limits 

In the windinp of electrical apparatus, fibrous in¬ 
sulation is used either exclusively (Class A), or as the 
support of mica insulation (Class B). In 
these c aspg there is a definite temperature, which if it 
be exceeded will rapidly and permanently injure the 
insniaH nn , and the Institute practise of a definite 
temperature limit is logical. In commutators, how¬ 
ever, mica is the only insulating material, so that the 
materials in the commutator would not be injured by 
temperature far in excess of the present limits. The 
of adjacent windings would also be unaffected 
on account of the cooling effect and temperature drop 
introduced by commutator necks. There is, neverthe¬ 
less, a definite temperature limit for any given con¬ 
struction, but this limit is based on the temperature at 
which the surface fails to remain smooth, rather than 
on the effect of tenperature on insulation. Since this 
limit does not depend on the materials used, but rather 
on the type of construction employed, the present 
A. I. E. E. Standards should not logically apply to 
commutators. 

A rational type of commutator design and con¬ 
struction may have a safe limiting temperature of 125 
to 150 deg. cent without developing surface roughness, 
whereas other types of construction may be unsuited 
to Mits as low as 75 deg. cent. The ability to with¬ 
stand repeated temperature cycles without developing 
roughness determines a commutator’s safe limiting 
temperature. The problems involved are entirely 
mechanical in nature, and the practise of the present 
rules in setting an arbitrary low-temperature limitation 
does not meet the requirements of the situation. 

The present standard of a temperature-rise limit and 
load test is inconclusive. It is ordinarily made at a 
low-ambient temperature and does not show what 
trouble might develop from the additional total tem¬ 
perature obtained with the higher-ambient temperature 
permitted by the Standards, and it cannot usually be 
of sufficient duration to discover effects that may 
gradually accumulate due to very slight initial mechani¬ 
cal disturbances. The present practise of setting a 
temperature limit as a criterion for a m^hanical 
problem is objectionable in that it results in design 
practise which actually encourages the development of 
operating trouble which it purports to prevent. Low- 
limiting temperature such as the present linait of 60 
deg. cent, rise on converter commutators require large 
heat-dissipating surfaces on the commutator, which 
frequently require extra long commutators, one or more 
sets of ventilating vanes, and other characteristics 
which lead to high stresses, large expansion effects, etc., 
that may be more detrimental to operation than a 
hi^er limiting temperature. A physically large com¬ 
mutator having high mechanical stresses and high 
surface speed that will operate at a low temperature 
when newly ground and in good mechanical op^ting 
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condition, may well be a much less satisfactory com¬ 
mutator to the operating engineer than a physically 
smaller commutator that imder the same conditions of 
loading, operates at a considerably higher temperature, 
but stays dead smooth under its maximum operating 
temperature range. Adherence to the present 
standards forces the designer to use a highly stressed 
commutator with high peripheral speed, that may be 
far more detrimental to good operation and low main¬ 
tenance costs than would be the higher temperature 
rise resulting from a smaller lower stressed commutator. 

A better measure than the load test, although scarcely 
practical in many cases, would be a repeated cycle test 
with the maximum ambient temperature. Satisfactory 
performance would be indicated by no appreciable 
increase in sparking with successive heat cycle tests. 
A less expensive, and therefore more feasible test for 
determining the permissible operating temperature, 
would be a “brush drop” or equivalent test, which 
could be made at the maximum temperature and would 
have the sensitivity to show any slight roughness 
which might in time give trouble. 


Discussion 

C. Richard Soderberi: While there has always been a 
leolinK that the majority of troubles in large commutators we of 
a mochanieal nature, the general subjeot of commutation is too 
difficult and too imperfectly understood to enable the electrical 
designer to state with certainty whether or not the electrical 
performance of his machine is satisfactory. The brush-drop test, 
described in this paper, removed this difficulty, and I have no 
hesitalion in stating that this method of analyzing me(*amoal 
commutator performance constitutes the greatest step forward 
in the art of building commutators, that has been m^e for a long 
time. It is only necessary to point to the fact that it is now 
possible to arrive at a definite conclusion as to whether a eertoin 
commutator is satisfactory or not, from a meohamcal pomt of 
view, oven before it has been assembled with its wmature. If 
any criticism of the paper were warranted, it yo'ild be a enti«y“ 
of their neglect to bring out this pomt with the emphasis it 

deserves. , . „ 

In reading the paper one is struck by the emnplete absence of 
the usual controversy about different types of detail construction 
of commutators. 

The results of this paper go beyond these minor difleren^s, 
and any one can profit by making use of these results, regardle 
of the type of construction that he may favor. 

C. L. Dawes. For a number of years I have been associated 
with manufacturers of mica segment plate such as ^e authors 
dlscribrand we already have performed a considerable amount 
ofTsSSerwk oTbuilt-u^ mica plate. There always has been 
ffreat dimculty in iinding any authoritative pubhoations or inf or- 
Satk,?£ding in a scientific manner with the subject of segment 
Se nwUeurarly with the conditions of its manufacture and the 
Seq^il; effect on the performance of the plate under operating 
conditions in commutators. ^ 

Hence I am in perfect accord with the followmg st^-^e^ent °f 
ti,fauthors “BecLse very Uttle information has been available 


Then the authors go on to say: “It must be possible to mold the 
material, and yet it must withstand high pressure in the commu¬ 
tator. In order to support all bars equally, it must be manu¬ 
factured very accurately to the required thickness and at the 
same time have a high elasticity or ‘springiness* to absorb slight 
variations in the expansion of the metal parts/’ It must also 
have the further property of becoming hard and unyielding after 
it has been baked in the commutators as otherwise the commuta¬ 
tor will yield when in service. Also, in addition, many manu¬ 
facturers require a high dielectric strength. Most of the fore¬ 
going properties of segment plate are controversial. 

About ten years ago it was customary to use 10 to 12 per cent 
of binder which is ordinarily shellac. It was very difficult to 
reduce the amount of binder at that time because the plate was 
laid up by hand. It is very difficult to lay up the films by hand 
with sufficient uniformity and yet have the binder content below 
these percentages. 

With the advent of laying machines the percentage of binder 
has been gradually reduced until at the present time it is some¬ 
where between 3 and 5 per cent. Many users of plate, ignorant 
of the physical effects within commutators, began to think that 
low binder content was a criterion of good quality. Hence it 
developed in many cases that the manufacturer who could pro¬ 
duce plate with the lowest binder content would obtain the 
business. If there is too little binder within segment plate, it 
becomes mechanically poor and brittle, and when punched the 
segments split apart. On the other hand, if there is too much 
binder, slipping develops in the commutator and the films slide 
out. With high binder content it is possible to have high dielec¬ 
tric* strength and also to obtain the softness and springiness, 
which is required, and which the authors mention. 

In order to obtain information which might assist us in manu¬ 
facturing plate which would better meet conditions, we ha\e 
written to a number of manufacturers and users of commutators. 
Among other questions we requested bhe temperatures at wmich 
they bake their commutators, so that we might adapt our plate 
to meet such conditions. A number did not reply, and it 
appeared to us that they did not know. I beUeye that the 
Westinghouse Company in one of the bulletins which they se^ 
to colleges state that they bake their commutators at -50 or dOO 

deg. fahr. ^ i j 

One of the manufacturers wrote to us stating that if anybody 
teUs you the exact temperature at which they bake then: com¬ 
mutators, they are not telling the truth because they dont 
know. This has been our experience. 

In the smaller commutators such as are used for electric 
starters and vacuum cleaners, the commutator are sent toough 
an electric oven usually maintained somewhere near 7M de^ 
fahr The process is a continuous one and the commutetors a 
sent through at such a rate that they never attam 
ture of the oven. NaturaUy under these 

mum temperature which the commutators reach would not be 
Sn The temperature and rate of passing through the oven 
are adjusted until satisfactory results have been “^amed. 

We find wide variations among the requirements o 
commutator manufacturers. Some do not obj^t to 6 P®| 
binder; others insist on having, say, less than 5 per ce ■. 
times plate is supplied with binder content as low as 3 p^nt, 
but such plate is near the limit of good mechanical q“es. 
With the Lthors, I beUeve that it would be 
concerned if more ^aet scientific knowledge of commutator 

manufacture was available. . „ 

The curves in Fig. 10 showing the compression of inoldi g 
nlate arTriSikr to curves which we have been obtaming for 
Lme time ^ only for molding plate, but for segment plate as 
well We have a much smaller and simpler 
shown in Fig. 9. We use a very strong spring, carefully cali¬ 
brated to obtain the compression, and by using small ®®“‘P 
of plate we can subject it to the very high compression per 
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area and in that way measure the change of compression with 
time at various temperatures. 

We have a large number of data giving the effect of the binder 
content on the compression, but they have not as yet been 
published since we are not certain as to how near our tempera¬ 
tures and pressure conform to actual practise. I believe that I 
am correct in saying there is less known scientifically both of the 
manufacture of commutators and of the actual operation of the 
commutators than of any one part of electric machines. 

The authors, I believe, have accomplished much in the 
matter of increasing this knowledge by showing us in such a 
thorough and fundamental manner the reactions which are 
actually taking place in the commutator when it is under opera¬ 
tion, and also in pointing out so specifically what the properties 
of mica plate should be to make a good commutator. 

W. I. Slichtert Mr. Hague made a statement incidental to 
the paper which struck me as of very great importance at this 
particular time. That was that the A. I. B. E. rules of tempera¬ 
ture limitation contributed to the design of a commutator which 
was not as good as it should be. As chairman of your committee 
on the Standards for d-c. rotating machinery delegated to con¬ 
firm or improve these Standards, I am particularly interested 
in this because we have in our standards which are about to be 
submitted to the American Standards Association for final 
adoption, certain temperature limitations which are from 10 
to 15 deg. higher than that adopted by European standards. 
As a member of the Advisory Board of the International Elec¬ 
trical Commission I am delegated to work to bring these two 
together and, representing the American engineers, to try to 
have the European temperatures brought to our higher levels. 

I am very much interested, therefore, in hearing whether that 
is a desirable thing to do or, as a result of the work of Messrs. 
Penney and Hague, it may be the European engineers have the 
better idea. 

E, S. Lee: Professor Dawes* remarks are interesting concern¬ 
ing the available information relative to mica. There is much 
known about mica which may not have been published. It 
would take many more printed pages than we now have if every¬ 
thing were published. 

I can subscribe to the effectiveness of the method described 
in the Hague-Penney paper of obtaining physical characteristics 
of mica at elevated temperatures, as we have used this method 
considerably during the past several years, 

F. Newbury: Commutator construction has been and 
probably still is more of an art than a science. If the present 
paper has any value it is in placing this difficult branch of machine 
construction on a little more scientific and certain basis. 

Mr. Soderberg in his remarks mentioned the difficulty of 
separating the mechanical and electrical performance character¬ 
istics of commutators. Those who have been responsible for the 
entire performance, whether it be mechanical or electrical, 
factory or design, know how serious the argument as to responsi¬ 
bility for poor performance may become, and the means described 
in this paper for testing a commutator solely with regard to its 
mechanical operating characteristics, I feel, is an achievement 
of prime importance. 

I should like to say a word about the Standards aspect of this 
situation. In om present standards and, in fact, in the standards 
of the entire world, as far as I know, the only requirement from 
the standpoint of operation of commutators is the one of limiting 
temperature rise. The determination of that limit has been 
based wholly on the safe limiting temperature of insulation. 
While this limit is important, it is of only minor importance as 
compared with the limitation of smooth operating surface. The 
paper is timely from this aspect of the situation on account of the 
present discussion in Europe concerning temperatures of com¬ 
mutators. Our temperature limits are somewhat higher than 
European limits as Professor Slichter points out. 


The point that I would emphasize is that our present Institute 
limit may be too high or it may be too low but whether it is one 
or the other is purely accidental because the limit has been based 
on the wrong criteria. It is a mechanical and not an insulation 
problem, and the test should be a mechanical test, not a temper¬ 
ature test. Temperature of commutators becomes important 
only because temperature may be related to smoothness. This 
paper presents a means of making a mechanical test and that, in 
turn, makes possible a rational standard. I don’t mean that we 
are ready to include in our standards such a mechanical measure 
of commutator performance, but if others will use the means here 
described or some similar means, we will accumulate experience 
that will make a rational standard a possibility for the future. 

A. M. MacCiitcheon* I wish to emphasize the value of this 
paper. It is very interesting and helpful to all who are working 
with commutators. 

I agree with Mr. Newbury in his feeling that the permissible 
temperature of commutators has not been established on a 
scientific basis, 

I have often noted that good commutation accompanies a cool 
commutator. In particular, I recall one case where the current 
density was very high, the mechanical operation was not good, 
and yet the commutation was excellent. In this instance, the 
commutator was very cool, having less than 40 deg. rise. 

G. W. Penney: Mr. Dawes raised the question of the tem¬ 
perature at which commutators are baked and quoted one 
manufacturer as saying that no one knows this temperature. 
This is probably true in the case referred to of small commutators 
passing through an oven in a continuous process, although even 
here the actuaL commutator temperature could be measured. 
However, a statement such as the one just referred to should not 
be taken to mean that the manufacturer of large commutators 
does not know the temperature at which his commutators are 
baked. In our practise large commutators are baked in a steam 
heated oven equipped with recording thermometers. Then in 
order to determine the difference between the actual commutator 
temperature and that of the recording thermometer, thermo¬ 
couples have been embedded in commutators of various sizes 
and time temperature curves taken so that by comparing these 
results with the recorded thermometer temperatures for any other 
commutator the actual commutator temperature can bQ very 
closely approximated. ^ 

To answer Mr. Dawes’ question, our practise is to bake large 
commutators at from 136 to 150 deg. cent., although this does 
not mean that all commutators should be baked at this tempera¬ 
ture since the correct temperature for a given line of commutators 
depends on the binder used in the mica, on the kfcd of solder used, 
on the hardness of the copper, and other factors. I do not know 
where the figure of 250 to 300 deg. cent, came from. It might 
refer to an oven temperature in some process connected with 
small commutators but it obviously could not refer to the actual 
temperature of large commutators since pure tin solder is used 
and this would flow oxit at 230 deg. cent, and furthermore, a 
temperature of 250 to 300 deg. cent, would rapidly anneal the 
copper. 

The remark is frequently made that experience shows that high 
operating temperatures give trouble and therefore there should 
be a low temperature limit. However, an investigation of such 
cases usually shows mechanical roughness which is a function of 
the temperature such as that described in the paper but where 
redesigning for lower temperature may not be as successful as 
redesigning to reduce the roughness at the same temperature. 
Brush trouble is another serious question but here again there 
apparently is no fundamental temperature limit. 

One test of the temperature question is to use an external fan 
and blow a large quantity of air at high velocity against a com¬ 
mutator which is giving trouble so as to give a lower operating 
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UMiiiKTalnrH. In many types of trouble due to mechanical 
ruii^^hiu'ss Ibis shoukl improve the operation, but if the commu- 
t lit or is inoelianically smooth this should not improve the surface, 
hi order t o did ermine if there was a temperature limitation of 
some o1lH*r nat ure besides mechanical roughness a commutator 
wiiiidi was apparent ly mechanically smooth but which still would 
not eommutate well was cooled liy an external fan but this gave 
no noticeabU* change in the performance. Tliis is another indi¬ 
cation t hat temperature of itself is not a limitation. 


So long as the troubles are not a function of any given temperar 
ture and so long as there is apparently no fundamental tempera¬ 
ture limit (within the operating range) the practise of fixing an 
arbitrary limit is hardly more logical than fixing an arbitrary 
limit to the speed for a machine of a given rating or an arbitrary 
limit to the current density that may be used in the winding. 
As Mr. Newbury has pointed out, this does not say whether the 
actual operating temperature should go up or down but merely 
that it should be determined on a more logical basis. 
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